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Abt.  I. — Church  History :  its  Scope  and  Relations,* 

AS  this  day's  solemnity  is  the  inauguration  of  a  new  Chair, 
as  well  as  the  installation  of  a  particular  occupant  of 
the  chair,  it  will  be  seasonable  if  I  devote  the  Introductory 
Lecture  to  some  observations  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
Church  History  generally.  It  may  well  be  presumed,  indeed, 
that  the  students  who  are  to  prosecute  the  study  of  Church 
History  in  company  with  me  this  session  are  neither  igiiorant 
of  the  scope  of  the  science  nor  indifferent  to  its  claims.  Yet 
I  can  imagine  that  those  who  have  the  clearest  conception 
of  the  one  and  the  deepest  feeling  of  the  other,  may  find  it 
profitable  to  spend  an  hour  to-day,  in  noting  carefully  the 
purposes  with  a  view  to  which  the  teaching  of  ecclesiastical 
history  has  always  received  a  prominent  place  in  the  theo- 
logical curriculum — the  purposes  which  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  steadily  kept  in  view  alike  by  preceptor  and  students  ;  in 
Boting,  also,  the  relations  sustained  by  this  particular  disci- 
pline to  the  kindred  disciplines  which  find  a  home  within 
these  walls. 

But,  first  of  all,  it  is  right  that  we  should  halt  for  a 
moment  at  the  threshold,  and  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  has  a  history — a  long  and  crowded  history. 
We  of  this  generation  are  not  the  first  whom  God  has  been 

*  Introductory  Lecture  in  the  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen,  dd  November 
1875.  The  Lecture,  it  is  right  to  state,  was  delivered  to  an  audience  which 
included  many  friends  and  benefactors  of  the  College,  as  well  as  the  Students. 
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pleased  to  lift  up  into  fellowship  with  Himself;  to  whom  He 
.has  spoken  the  blessed  word  of  His  grace ;  whom  He  has 
chosen  and  caused  to  approach  to  Him,  that  they  may  dwell 
in  His  house.  God  had  a  people  on  the  earth  before  we 
were  bom ;  a  people  who  were  much  upon  His  heart,  and 
for  whom  He  did  great  things.  To  speak  only  of  our  own 
.country,  during  how  many  centuries  Christianity  has  made 
for  itself  a  home  amidst  the  rigours  of  our  northern  climate ! 
What  a  long,  ever-changing,  eventful  course  the  Scottish 
•Church  has  run!  And  the  Church  of  Christ  has  many 
other  branches — ^branches  under  whose  shadow  men  of  other 
and  more  populous  nations  sit,  and  whose  annals  offer  mani- 
;fold  attractions  to  the  Christian  student.  The  primitive 
Church,  too,  from  which  all  the  modem  churches  deduce 
>their  origin, — ^it  had  a  history,  the  investigation  of  which 
conducts  us  back  to  the  age  of  the  apostles,  and  to  the  per- 
sonal ministry  of  our  Lord.  Nor  was  the  Church  a  new 
society  even  then.  Th^re  is  a  sense,  no  doubt,  in  which  the 
day  of  Pentecost  may  be  regarded  as  the  birthday  of  the 
Christian  society.  On  that  day  the  Church  emerged  from 
its  Judaic  envelope,  and  received  the  wings  which  were  to 
bear  it  to  the  far-oflf  Gentile  countries.  The  transformation 
was  great,  but  it  did  not  destroy  the  identity  of  the  body 
on  which  it  passed.  What  took  place  when  the  Comforter 
^ame  and  the  Gentiles  were  called,  was  not  the  origination 
of  a  new  society,  not  the  production  of  a  new  tree.  It  was 
only  the  grafting  of  new  branches  into  an  old  tree — an  olive 
already  venerable  with  age.  It  would  be  long  to  retrace  the 
.fortunes  of  that  good  olive  tree ;  to  tell  how,  during  the  cen- 
turies immediately  preceding  the  incarnation,  the  Church 
subsisted  as  a  widely-extended  nation,  having  its  head- 
quarters in  Judea,  but  with  a  multitudinous  diaspora  reaching 
out  into  all  nations  and  tongues ;  or  to  tell  how,  before  the 
captivity  scattered  so  many  of  them  abroad,  the  chosen 
people  dwelt  apart,  under  kings  and  prophets  of  their  own. 
This  retrospect  carries  us  back  to  a  period  contemporaneous 
with  the  uncertain  dawn  of  Greek  literature  and  story ;  but 
it  does  not  conduct  us  to  the  beginning  of  the  sacred  record. 
.Israel,  under  the  kings,  could  already  speak  of  times  long 
^one  by,  which  were  made  bright  by  imperishable  memories 
— memories  of  patriarchal  life,  of  Egyptian  bondage,  of 
redemption  by  mighty  signs  in  Egypt  and  in  the  wilderness, 
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of  copious  legislation  in  Horeb,  of  national  declension  and 
national  return  to  God — ^memories  stretching  back  into  a 
hoary  antiquity^  and  everywhere  so  rich  in  lessons  of  admoni- 
tion and  encouragement,  that  the  fearers  of  the  Lord,  when 
dark  times  befell  the  nation,  used  to  recall  them  with  fond 
affection,  and  drew  strength  to  their  hearts  from  the  prayerful 
recollection  of  them.  "  I  have  considered  (they  would  say) 
the  days  of  old,  the  years  of  ancient  times.  I  will  remember 
the  works  of  the  Lord  :  surely  I  will  remember  Thy  wonders 
of  old"  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  5,  11). 

These  words  of  the  Psalmist,  besides  bringing  vividly  into 
view  the  fact  that  the  Church  has  a  far-reaching  history,  are 
of  interest,  as  signalising  one  of  the  high  purposes  which  the 
study  of  the  history  is  fitted  to  accomplish.  If  the  works 
of  the  Lord,  His  wonders  of  old.  His  acts  to  their  fathers  in 
early  times,  were  such  a  fountain  of  instruction  and  profit  to 
the  faithful  in  Israel,  certainly  the  total  history  of  the  Church 
ought  to  be  to  us  of  more  abundant  utility.  Unless  there 
is  something  strangely  amiss  in  the  way  in  which  the  work 
of  a  Church  History  class  is  conducted,  it  ought  to  contri- 
bute a  valuable  contingent  to  the  equipment  of  our  students 
for  the  ministry.  This  point  is  so  important  in  relation  to 
the  business  of  our  meeting  to-day,  that  I  must  dwell  upon 
it  for  a  little  longer. 

When  Christian,  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  came  to  the 
House  Beautiful,  and  had  slept  till  break  of  day  in  the  upper 
chamber  called  Peace,  the  people  of  the  house  told  him  that 
he  should  not  depart  till  they  had  shewn  him  the  rarities 
of  the  place.  And  first,  we  are  told,  they  had  him  into  the 
study,  where  they  shewed  him  records  of  the  greatest  anti- 
quity. Among  other  things,  he  here  saw  a  record  of  the 
acts  done  by  the  Lord  of  the  hill,  and  the  names  of  many 
hundreds  that  he  had  taken  into  his  service :  a  record  also 
of  worthy  acts  that  some  of  his  servants  had  done ;  as, 
how  they  had  "  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness, 
obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched 
the  violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of 
weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  and 
turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens."  They  also  shewed 
him  some  of  the  engines  with  which  his  servants  had  done 
wonderful    things.      They  shewed  him   Moses'   rod;    the 
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hammer  and  nail  with  which  Jael  slew  Sisera ;  the  pitchers, 
trumpetfl,  and  lamps,  too,  with  which  Gideon  put  to  flight 
the  armies  of  Midian  ;  and  many  other  like  rarities.  Such 
is  Bunyatfs  conception  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  the  House 
built  by  the  wayside  for  the  solace  of  the  Lord's  pilgrims. 
It  shews,  on  the  part  of  the  immortal  dreamer,  if  not  a 
clear  perception,  at  least  a  wonderfully  fine  feeling  of  the 
honourable  function  which  belongs  to  Church  History  in 
Christ's  house.  Christ  having,  in  former  times,  done  great 
things  for  His  people,  and  honoured  them  to  do  great 
things  for  Him  in  return,  it  is  His  will  and  pleasure 
that  these  shall  be  kept  in  memory.  The  records  of  the 
past  are  to  be  laid  up  with  care,  and  every  succeeding 
generation  ought  to  renew  the  memory  of  them.  God 
reveals  much  of  His  mind  in  His  acts,  and  those  who  would 
largely  know  His  mind  must  deeply  study  His  acts.  Not 
seldom  His  acts  towards  the  Church — ^towards  the  general 
body  of  the  faithful,  or  some  particular  society — have  been 
of  such  a  kind  as  to  have  left  on  thoughtful  minds,  at  the 
time,  the  distinct  impression  that  His  intention  in  them  ex- 
tended beyond  the  generation  for  whom,  in  the.first  instance, 
they  were  performed,  and  had  respect  to  the  instruction  of 
the  generations  to  come.  We  shall  not  err  if  we  recognise 
an  impression  of  this  kind  in  the  care  which  Moses  took  to 
write,  in  a  book,  the  story  of  the  chosen  people  during  the 
forty  eventful  years  of  his  administration ;  and  in  the  labours 
of  the  long  succession  of  nameless  writers,  prophets  doubt- 
less, to  whom,  under  God,  we  owe  the  history  of  the  Tribes 
under  the  Judges  and  the  Kings.  It  was  an  impression  of 
the  same  kind  which  prompted  John  Knox  to  commit  to 
writing  the  story  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  and 
which,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  found  expression 
in  the  grand  title  given  by  Cotton  Mather  to  his  record  of 
the  early  fortunes  of  the  settlements  in  New  England, 
Magnolia  Christi  Americana, 

Nor  is  it  only  God's  acts  towards  great  communities  which 
leave  on  beholders  this  impression  of  instructiveness  for  all 
times.  God  does  not  put  the  same  difference  between  many 
and  few,  between  great  and  small,  as  human  infirmity  is 
obliged  to  do.  The  wing  of  a  gnat  may  display  as  lavish  an 
.expenditure  of  beauty  and  complex  contrivance  as  is  to  be 
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Been  in  a  planetary  system.  In  like  manner  it  \^ill  often 
happen  that  the  story  of  a  single  life  will  be  felt  to  hold  forth 
lessons  not  inferior  in  value  to  those  which  may  be  gathered 
from  the  story  of  a  famous  Church.  Instances  will  occur 
to  you  in  which  single  individuals,  untainted  with  vanity, 
when  they  considered  the  way  that  God  had  led  them,  had 
the  conviction  borne  in  upon  them  that  the  purpose  of  God 
in  ordering  their  lives  as  He  did,  could  not  be  limited  to  their 
single  persons — ^that  it  had  a  wider  scope,  and  embraced 
future  times.  Thus,  when  David  found  mercy,  he  said, 
"  For  this  shall  every  one  that  is  godly  pray  unto  Thee  in  a 
time  when  Thou  mayest  be  found ;"  and  when  Paul  in  his 
old  age  reflected  upon  his  singular  career,  he  was  shut  up 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  obtained  mercy,  for  this  cause, 
that  in  him  first  Jesus  Christ  might  shew  forth  aU  long- 
suffering,  for  a  pattern  to  those  who  might  thereafter  believe 
in  Him  to  life  everlasting.  Similar  instances  could,  without 
difficulty,  be  cited  from  the  biographical  treasures  of  the 
Church  in  more  recent  times ;  and  the>  are  exceedingly 
significant.  For  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  cases 
referred  to,  the  presentiment  expressed  at  the  time  has 
been  justified  by  the  result. 

The  bearing  of  all  this  on  the  subject  in  hand  is  obvious. 
The  well-authenticated  experiences  of  eminent  saints,  the 
testimonies  and  acts  of  Christ's  martyrs,  the  memorials 
of  famous  reformers,  the  remains  of  remarkably  success- 
ful preachers  and  pastors,  the  story  of  the  exploits  of 
great  missionaries  —  these  belong  to  the  rarities  of  the 
House  Beautiful,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  servants 
of  the  House  to  bring  them  out  that  the  Lord's  pilgrims 
may  see  them.  Few  accomplishments  are  so  serviceable  to 
a  preacher,  as  to  have  a  memory  richly  stored  with  these 
treasures  from  the  history  of  the  Church ;  and  one  object  to 
be  kept  in  view  in  a  Church  History  class  ought,  without 
doubt,  to  be,  to  impart  this  kind  of  equipment  for  the 
ministry.  Authentic  anecdotes  which  recall  the  experiences 
and  sayings,  the  sufferings  and  exploits,  of  ancient  worthies, 
are  always  listened  to  with  peculiar  pleasure.  Bunyan  re- 
lates of  Mr  Fearing,  whose  portrait  is  one  of  the  most  care- 
fully drawn  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress ^  that  '*  he  loved  much 
to  see  ancient  things,"  such  as  were  shewn  in  the  House 
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Beautiful,  and  '*  to  be  pondering  them  in  his  heart."  Bunyan's 
sagacity  has  not  failed  him  in  this.  Certainly  there  is  not 
a  congregation  in  Scotland  this  day  but  will  be  all  attention 
to  the  preacher,  who  knows  how  to  illuminate  his  expositions 
of  gospel  truth  with  relations  of  ancient  things. 

I  do  not  forget  that  a  faithful  history  of  the  Church  will 
preserve  the  memory  of  many  things  which  one  would  gladly 
suffer  to  sink  into  oblivion.  Some  of  its  volumes  ill  deserve 
to  be  entitled  Acta  Sanctorum.  It  has  pleased  God  not  sel- 
dom to  suffer  the  guidance  of  church  affairs  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  graceless  men ;  as  if  He  meant  to  bum  into  our 
consciences  His  own  admonition,  **  Cursed  is  the  man  that 
trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm."  No  wonder  if, 
in  such  cases,  the  history  of  the  Church,  at  least  as  regards 
the  administration  of  its  public  affairs,  is  anything;  but 
pleasant  reading.  Even  gracious  men  haU  sometimes  done 
ungracious  things.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  tells  of  hot 
^contentions  between  two  devoted  and  honoured  servants  of 
Christ ;  and  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  there 
are  records  of  strifes,  such  as  that  between  the  Besolutioners 
and  Protesters,  in  which  neither  party  can  be  justified.  I 
do  not  say  that  these  scandalous  passages  of  Church  history 
are  exactly  the  passages  to  be  often  recalled  in  the  pulpit : 
and  yet  I  ain  not  sure  that  even  in  the  pulpit  they  ought  to 
be  altogether  forgotten.  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten  within  our  college  walls.  The  Church 
History  class-room  ought  never  to  become  a  temple  for 
hero-worship.  The  Bible  histories  set  down  the  bad  as 
well  as  the  good.  They  are  a  perpetual  sermon  to  cease 
from  man,  and  to  let  the  Lord  alone  be  exalted ;  and  in  this 
they  furnish  a  model  for  our  imitation.  The  imitation,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  not  easy.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
frailties  and  crimes  of  the  human  actors  must  never  be  so 
presented  as  to  hide  from  view  those  tokens  of  the  Lord's 
presence,  as  the  sanctifier  of  His  people,  which  are  discover- 
able in  the  darkest  times  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
set  a  watch  upon  our  hearts  whilst  we  are  sitting  in  judgment 
on  the  sad  memorials  of  human  error.  Mark  the  counte- 
nance of  Christ  when  He  narrates  by  his  Spirit,  in  the 
scripture,  the  follies  and  crimes  of  men.  You  shall  often 
see  it  darkened  with  a  frown,  like  a  cloud  charged  with 
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thunder ;  you  shall  sometimes  see  it  moistened  with  tears ; 
never  once  shall  you  see  it  curling  into  a  sneer.  Proud  con-- 
tempt  and  cynical  scorn  should  find  no  place  in  the  mind  of 
a  Christian  student.  Even  in  the  olass^room,  and  in  passing 
judgment  on  the  memories  of  men  long  since  dead,  if  we  must 
condemn,  let  us  condemn  with  sorrow  and  in  the  spirit  of  meek-^ 
ness,  remembering  what  sort  of  persons  we  ourselves  are. 

I  have  spent  a  disproportionate  space  on  this  simplest  and* 
most  primitive  function  of  Church  history,  to  be  a  record  of 
the  more  instructive  facts  relative  to  the  lives  and-  achieve- 
ments and  sufferings  of  Christ's  servants  in  former  times, 
I  hasten  now  to  add  that  a  history,  to  be  worthy  of  the 
name,  must  be  something  more  than  a  repertory  of  anecdotes^ 
History  is  not  a  mere  congeries  of  individual  faots^    Ood 
always  works  according  to  a  plan ;  and  it  is  our  buskiess  to 
inquire,  in  each  case,  what  the  plan  is,  and  to  bring  it  to 
light  so  far  as  we  can.    Here  also  the  Bible  histories  are  our 
best  guides.    I  do  not  forget  that,'  to  superficial  readers, 
these  have  often  appeared  to  be  only  fragmentary  and 
miscellaneous  memorials  of  the  times  they  illustrate.    And 
undoubtedly  tbey  do  abound  in  anecdotes,  in  individual 
pictures  of  personal  and  family  life,  to  an  extent  that  does 
not  occur  in  any  of  the  histories  which  have  achieved  a 
place  among  the  classics  of  this  species  of  literature.    To' 
make  room  for  these  vivid  details,  the  sacred  writers  never 
scruple  to  skip  over  long  tracts  of  time,  to  which  an  ordinary 
historian  would  have  deemed  it  his  duty  to  devote  a  propor- 
tionate space.  The  explanation  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  Bible 
narratives  is,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  the  importance  attached 
to  the  function  of  history  which  has  been  just  unfolded. 
But  you  will  certainly  err  if  you  suppose  that  the  memorials^ 
laid  up  in  any  part  of  scripture  are  a  mere  miscellany  of 
anecdotes.    Take  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  for  example.    It 
used  to  be  the  fashion  to  describe  the  book  as  a  collection  of 
memorials,  by  no  means  complete,  relative  to  the  labours 
mainly  of  the  two  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul ;  not  a  proper 
history  of  the  apostolical  church,  nor  at  all  coming  up  to  the 
design  indicated  in  the  title  given  to  it  in  our  Bibles.    But 
that  was  certainly  an  error.    The  Acts  is  a  true  history. 
Its  design  is  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  Church, 
first  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  and  then  from  Antiocb 
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to  Borne.  Hence  the  scheme  of  the  book.  In  the  earlier 
chapters,  Luke,  after  a  brief  record  of  the  forty  days' 
ministry  of  the  risen  Saviour,  narrates  the  mission  of  the 
Comforter,  draws  the  picture  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem 
in  its  first  days,  and  then  tells  how,  by  a  gradual  pro- 
cess, the  Lord  opened  the  door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles. 
The  conversion  of  the  Samaritans,  a  semi-Gentile  people ; 
the  conversion  of  Paul,  the  predestined  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  the  baptism  of  Cornelius  and  his  friends,  which  was 
the  reception  of  the  first  company  of  uncircumcised  Gentiles 
into  church  membership ;  the  founding  of  the  church  at 
Antioch,  which  was  the  first  Gentile  church  —  these  are 
narrated  as  the  steps  by  which  the  gospel,  going  forth  from 
Jerusalem,  passed  over  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  Hebrew 
Church  became  the  Church  Catholic.  The  same  unity  of 
plan,  the  same  epic  character,  dominates  in  the  second  part 
of  the  book  also.  From  Acts  xiii.  onwards,  the  historian , 
fixing  the  reader's  attention  chiefly  on  the  Apostle  Paul, 
relates  how  the  Church  was  planted  in  all  the  cities  of  chief 
note  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Macedonia,  in  Achaia,  and  how  at 
length  it  achieved  a  firm  position  in  Bome,  the  mighty 
capital  of  the  empire  and  meeting-place  of  the  nations. 

We  cannot  hope  to  be  able  always  to  trace  the  divine  plan 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  as  Luke  was  enabled  by  the 
Spirit  to  unfold  it  in  the  history  of  the  first  thirty  years 
after  Pentecost.  But  a  plan  there  always  is,  and  we  must 
do  our  best  to  make  it  out.  If  we  are  affectionately  to  keep 
fresh  the  memory  of  characteristic  individual  facts — doing 
thus,  according  to  our  ability,  for  the  Christian  Church  what 
Plutarch  did  for  classical  antiquity — we  must  also  labour  to 
thread  these  facts  on  the  string  of  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  general  march  and  intention  of  the  history,  and  thus 
attempt  to  do  for  Church  history  something  analogous  to 
what  has  been  so  luminously  done  by  M.  Guizot  for  the 
history  of  civilization  in  modem  Europe.  It  would  be 
vain  for  us  to  attempt  the  illimitable  task  of  recording  the 
Annah  of  the  Church.  To  give  a  complete  narrative  of  the 
facts  even  of  a  single  branch  of  the  Church,  would  require 
more  time  than  we  can  afford.  And  such  a  narrative  would, 
after  all,  be  far  from  answering  the  purpose  of  a  Church 
History  class.    The  labours  of  the  annalist  occupy  the  same 
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relation  to  the  proper  business  of  our  class  as  the  labours 
of  the  antiquary  to  the  business  of  the  historian.  The  work 
he  turns  out  is  not  history  proper,  but  rather  what  the 
French  call  m&maires  pour  servir.  The  voluminous  narratives 
of  Calderwood  and  Wodrow  may  be  indispensable  for  one 
who  desires  to  obtain  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  story 
of  the  Scottish  Church  in  her  earlier  days  of  heroic  reforma- 
tion, or  in  her  later  days  of  heroic  suffering ;  but  the  student 
who  should  attempt  to  make  his  first  acquaintance  with  the 
history  by  means  of  these  laborious  annalists,  would  soon 
lose  his  way  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  details.  He  would  be 
unable  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  His  first  attempt 
must  be  to  take  his  stand  on  some  height  from  which  he 
may  obtain  a  general  view.  To  give  him  assistance  in  this 
is  the  proper  business  of  the  Church  History  class. 

In  the  remarkable  chart  of  all  human  science,  delineated  by 
Bacon  in  his  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum ,  he  does  not  fail  to 
assign  an  honourable  place  to  Ecclesiastical  History :  and,  as 
it  is  always  worth  while  to  note  what  the  father  of  the  Induc- 
tive Philosophy  throws  out  on  any  subject  handled  by  him  in 
his  progress,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  reproducing  the  sub- 
stance of  his  remarks  (Lib.  ii.  c- 11)  on  the  topic  under  consi- 
deration. In  his  own  stately  manner  he  defines  the  scope  of 
Church  History  proper  to  be,  to  **  record  the  times  and  diver- 
sified state  of  the  Church  militant,  whether  she  float,  as  the 
ark  in  the  deluge ;  or  journey,  as  the  ark  in  the  wilderness ; 
or  be  at  rest,  as  the  ark  in  the  temple :  that  is,  the  state  of 
the  Church  in  Persecution,  in  Eemove,  and  in  Peace."  In 
this  definition  there  is,  of  course,  nothing  new.  But  Bacon 
proceeds  to  caU  attention  to  two  other  departments,  belong- 
ing in  a  secondary  degree  to  the  domain  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  which  in  his  judgment  deserve  more  careful 
cultivation  than  they  have  received.  The  first  is  entitled, 
Historia  ad  ProplietiaSy  and  has  for  its  scope  to  set  down 
over  against  every  prediction  in  Scripture  the  event  in  which 
it  was  accomplished ;  and  this,  as  he  observes,  both  **  for 
confirmation  of  faith,  as  also  to  plant  a  discipline  and  skill 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  which  yet  await  their 
accomplishment."  If  Bacon  had  lived  to  see  the  immeasur- 
able floodof  books  on  the  Prophecies  which  has  issuedfrom  the 
press  for  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  he  might  have 
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changed  his  mind  as  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  this  topic, 
and  have  removed  it  from  his  catalogue  of  "  disciplines  defi- 
cient." Nevertheless,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  hint  he  throws 
out  is  worthy  of  attention,  especially  if  care  be  had  to  take 
along  with  it  the  caution  he  appends : — that  in  such  a  work, 
as  he  suggests,  **  that  latitude  must  be  allowed  which  is  pro- 
per and  familiar  in  divine  prophecies,  namely,  that  their 
accomplishment  may  be,  at  once,  perpetual  and  punctual : 
for  althjough  the  plenitude  and  height  of  their  fulfilment 
may  often  be  assigned  to  some  certain  age,  or  even  to  some 
certain  point  of  time,  yet  they  have  nevertheless  many  steps 
and  gradations  of  fulfilment  through  diverse  ages  of  the 
world/'  Surely  it  will  be  a  right  thing  in  itself,  and,  with 
due  attention  on  our  part  to  the  need  of  "wisdom,  sobriety, 
and  reverence"  (which,  we  are  reminded,  are  particularly 
necessary  here),  it  cannot  fail  to  be  profitable  also,  if,  when  we 
travel  through  the  long  history  of  the  Church,  we  note  from 
stage  to  stage  how  the  events  which  unfold  themselves  accord 
with  the  predictions  delivered  before  in  the  scriptures. 

The  other  subject  noted  by  Bacon*  as  falling  within  the 
domain  of  ecclesiastical  history,  is  entitled  by  him  Historia 
Nemeaeos.  It  has  for  its  scope  to  trace  the  footprints  of  the 
retributive  government  of  God  in  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
affairs.  God's  judgments  are  oft  inscrutable  ;  yet  it  pleases 
Him  sometimes  to  "  make  bare  His  arm,"  and  to  write  His 
judgments  in  characters  so  large  that  he  may  run  that 
readeth  them.  Under  this  head  are  reckoned  "late  and 
unlooked-for  punishments ;  unhoped-for  deliverances  sud- 
denly shining  forth ;  divine  counsels  which,  often  passing 
through  tortuous  windings  and  astonishing  mazes  of  affairs, 
at  length  manifestly  disentangle  and  dear  themselves." 
This  suggestion  also  is  worthy  of  being  kept  in  view.  Not 
that  any  sufficient  purpose  would  be  served  by  erecting  this 
into  a  distinct  branch  of  study,  at  least  in  a  Church  History 
class.  It  is  better  treated  as  one  of  the  things  which  ought 
to  be  kept  in  view  all  along  in  traversing  the  history  of  the 
Church.  In  proportion  as  we  are  enabled  to  do  this,  looking 
at  the  facts  which  come  before  us,  not  merely  as  a  succes- 
sion of  events  which  fell  out  somehow,  but  as  a  succession 
of  divine  acts  done  in  mercy  or  in  righteous  displeasure,  in 
the  same  proportion  will  our  studies  reflect  the  style  of  the 
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Bible  histories.  For  these  answer  exactly  to  the  Baconian 
title,  Historia  nemeseos.  This  is  well  exemplified  (to  name 
only  one  example)  in  the  books  of  the  Kings.  In  the  three- 
fold division  of  theOld  Testament  into  ''the  Law,  the  Prophets, 
and  the  Psalms,"  the  historical  books  (as  you  will  remember) 
are  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  Prophets.  This  division, 
whoever  made  it,  discovers  a  fine  insight  into  the  true  spirit 
and  intention  of  the  books  in  question.  The  books  of  the 
Kings  (to  keep  by  that  example)  are  true  prophetical  books ; 
prophetical  in  the  proper  and  highest  sense  of  the  term. 
They  are  not  mere  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah.  There  were  such  chronicles,  compiled  by  royal 
recorders  and  deposited  in  the  royal  archives,  under  the 
custody  of  the  keepers  of  the  rolls.  It  is  plain,  moreover, 
that  the  sacred  writers  made  large  use  of  them  in  compiling 
the  historical  books  entitled  in  our  Bibles,  the  books  of  the 
"Kings"  and  of  the  "Chronicles."  But  you  are  not  to 
fancy  these  official  chronicles  to  have  been  documents  fit  to 
rank  with  the  scriptural  books.  You  may  depend  upon  it, 
that  if,  by  some  such  happy  chance  as  that  which  seems  to 
have  recovered  for  our  use  the  original  records  of  the  Assyrian 
Kings,  the  explorers  now  at  work  in  Palestine  were  some  day 
to  light  on  the  very  chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  of 
Judah,  there  would  not  be  found  upon  them  that  high  pro- 
phetic or  ethical  intention  which  imparts  to  the  scriptural 
books  their  peculiar  character,  and  which  makes  them,  in 
every  chapter,  so  profitable  for  doctrine,  and  reproof,  and 
correction,  and  instruction  in  righteousness.  The  Bible 
record  of  the  Kings,  like  the  great  book  of  divine  providence 
lying  open  around  us,  is  a  real  historia  nemeseos — a  vivid 
record  of  moral  retributions,  bearing  witness  that  the  moral 
law  is  the  law  of  the  universe,  that  verily  there  is  a  reward 
for  the  righteous,  that  verily  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in 
the  earth. 

I  promised  to  say  something  about  the  relation  in  which 
Church  History  stands  to  the  kindred  branches  of  theological 
study;  its  relation,  I  mean,  to  Systematic  Theology  and 
Exegetics.  The  subject  is  a  tempting  one,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  I  have  not  time  to  do  more  than  touch  it.  Happily 
there  is  little  need  to  dwell  on  that  part,  at  least,  which 
refers  to  the  relation  subsisting  between  Systematic  Theology 
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and  Church  History.  All  who  study  theology  at  all  are  now 
alive  to  the  fact  that  every  great  doctrine  of  the  faith  has  a- 
history,  and  that  one  of  the  best  aids  to  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  doctrine  is  the  study  of  those  intellectual  and  spiritual 
movements  in  the  course  of  which  the  received  statements 
of  them  originally  took  shape.  There  is  no  danger  of  this 
subject  being  overlooked  in  our  Scottish  colleges ;  the  danger 
rather  is  that  "  Historical  Theology"  may  be  suffered  to  bulk 
so  largely  as  to  thrust  out  other  subjects  that  are  equally 
entitled  to  a  place. 

It  is  not  so  commonly  observed  that  Church  History  is  a 
valuable  handmaid  to  Exegetical  studies.  Yet  the  fortunes 
of  the  Church  and  the  opinions  which  have  successively  pre- 
vailed do  undoubtedly  often  reflect  a  surprising  light  on  the 
teachings  of  scripture.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  this  fact 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Lord  Bacon.  Indeed  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  better  bring  out  my  meaning  than  by  quoting 
a  passage  from  the  last  chapter  of  the  De  Augmentis.  He 
has  just  remarked  that  the  rule,  so  unqualifiedly  laid  down 
by  some,  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  just  as  other 
books  are,  is  a  very  unsafe  one,  inasmuch  as  the  Bible  differs 
from  other  books  in  this  very  notable  respect,  that  it  has 
for  its  author  One  who  knows  the  secrets  of  the  heart  and 
the  succession  of  times.    Accordingly  (he  adds), 

'*  Since  the  teachings  of  scripture  are  addressed  to  the  heart,  and 
embrace  the  vicissitudes  of  all  ages  with  an  eternal  and  cei'tain  fore- 
knowledge of  all  heresies  and  contradictious,  and  of  the  various  and 
changeful  conditions  of  the  Church,  as  well  in  general  as  of  individual 
members,  they  are  not  to  be  interpreted  merely  according  to  the  latitude 
and  obvious  sense  of  the  place,  or  with  respect  to  the  occasion  which  led 
to  the  utterance  of  the  words,  or  precisely  according  to  the  context  before 
and  after,  or  with  an  eye  only  to  the  principal  scope  of  the  words ;  but 
so  that  they  may  be  understood  to  embrace,  even  in  their  clauses  and 
single  words,  innumerable  rivulets  and  veins  of  doctrine,  to  water  every 
part  of  the  Church  and  the  minds  of  the  faithful.  For  it  hath  been 
excellently  observed,  that  the  answers  of  our  Saviour  to  many  of  the 
questions  propounded  to  Him  seem  not  to  the  purpose,  but,  as  it  were, 
irrelevant.  The  reasons  whereof  are  these  two :  first,  that  since  He 
knew  the  thoughts  of  his  interrogators,  not  from  their  words  as  we  do, 
but  immediately  and  of  Himself,  He  made  answers  to  their  thoughts,  not 
to  their  words  ;  secondly^  that  He  spoke  not  to  them  only  who  were 
then  present,  but  to  us  also  who  are  alive  this  day,  and  to  men  of  every 
age  and  place  to  whom  the  gospel  should  be  preached:  a  principle  which 
applies  likewise  to  other  places  of  scripture  "  (Lib.  ix.  cap.  i.). 
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To  the  latter  part  of  this  remarkable  statement  I  ask  your 
special  attention ;  for  the  principle  of  interpretation  incul- 
cated is  of  much  wider  and  more  fruitful  application  than  is 
generally  perceived.  I  have  long  been  settled  in  the  belief 
that  many  of  the  great  pregnant  texts  of  scripture  were 
originally  framed  with  an  eye  to  beliefs  and  practices  which 
first  became  prominent  after  the  close  of  the  canon.  If 
this  be  so,  it  follows  of  course  that  it  is  not  a  sound  rule  for 
the  interpretation  of  these  texts,  to  ''  forget  all  that  has 
happened  since  they  were  written,  and  to  inquire  simply 
what  meaning  the  words  would  convey  to  those  to  whom  they 
were  first  addressed."  The  rule  is  not  without  its  uses, 
and  should  be  often,  perhaps  generally,  applied;  but  it  is 
certainly  not  to  be  taken  without  qualification.  The  class 
of  texts  just  referred  to  can  be  thoroughly  understood  only 
when  they  are  read  in  the  light  reflected  upon  them  by  the 
beliefs  and  practices  which  the  foreknowledge  of  the  Spirit 
had  in  view  when  they  were  written. 

There  is  a  good  example  of  this  in  Gal.  iii.  13-14,  where 
the  design  of  Christ's  redemptive  work  is  described  to  have 
been  this,  namely,  '^  that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might 
come  on  the  Gentiles  through  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might 
receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  through  faith."  This  state- 
ment has  caused  much  perplexity  to  divines.  For  how  are 
we  to  conceive  of  the  Spirit  as  being  received  by  faith? 
Faith,  we  are  sure,  is  the  &uit  of  the  Spirit.  To  put  faith 
first — to  represent  it  as  that  by  which  the  Spirit  is  received 
— does  it  not  look  like  making  the  daughter  the  parent  of  the 
mother  ?  The  difficulty  is  obvious.  But  let  us  call  Church 
History  to  our  assistance,  and  see  whether  it  will  not  help 
us  to  an  explanation.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  for  one  thing, 
that  this  whole  subject  of  the  Spirit,  the  grace  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  way  by  which  men  may  certainly  receive  that  grace, 
has  very  largely  occupied  men's  minds  and  pens.  Considering 
the  history  more  narrowly,  we  perceive  that  a  particular 
theory  or  doctrine  about  the  matter  came  in  soon  after  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  has  largely  prevailed,  and  is  character- 
istic of  some  of  the  most  extensive  communities  which  bear 
the  Christian  name  at  the  present  day.  According  to  this 
theory,  the  ordinary  ministration  of  grace  is  tied  to  certain 
Bacramental  rites ;  and,  indeed^  to  these  rites  as  administered 
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by  the  accredited  oflScers  of  a  certain  hierarchy.  Some — ^the 
Romanists  especially — go  so  far  as  to  represent  the  rites  as 
effectual  to  b.estow  the  Spirit  ex  opere  operato.  Let  the 
external  rite  be  correctly  performed,  the  inward  grace  is 
bestowed.  This,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  the  characteristic 
doctrine  of  the  great  apostasy  in  all  its  branches.  Keeping 
in  mind  this  remarkable  and  wide-spread  error,  revert  now 
to  the  text  in  Galatiana.  In  presence  of  it,  the  statement  of 
the  Apostle  becomes  not  only  intelligible  but  luminous.  Its 
contrary  testimony  is  so  pointed  and  unequivocal  as  to  make 
the  prescient  intention  unmistakable.  The  ministration  of 
the  Spirit,  it  declares^  is  annexed  to  Faith.  That  is  to  say, 
if  in  any  given  company  of  persons  God's  Word  is  known 
and  gladly  received,  there,  we  may  be  well  assured,  a  regular 
ministration  of  the  Spirit  is  going  forward,  according  to 
Christ's  promise,  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  On  the  contrary, 
if  in  any  given  company  the  Word  of  God's  grace  is  unknown 
or  rejected,  there  the  promise  does  not  apply,  and  no  regular 
ministration  of  saving  grace  is  vouchsafed.  They  who  are 
honoured  of  God  to  minister  the  holy  Spirit  to  the  souls  of 
their  fellow-men,  do  this  not  by  legal  rites,  but  by  the  hearing 
of  faith.  The  regular  ministration  of  the  Spirit  is  condi- 
tioned, not  on  such  things  as  an  organised  hierarchy,  or  orders 
derived  by  unbroken  succession  from  the  Apostles  (if  there 
were  such  orders),  nor  on  ceremonies  punctually  performed 
according  to  this  or  that  canon ; — ^not  on  such  things  at  all, 
but  on  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  truth ;  the  knowledge 
and  belief  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God.  We 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  through  Faith ! 

William  Binnie. 


Art.  II. — Tlie  Temperance  Bible  Commentary. 

The  Temperance  Bible  Commtniary:  Giving  at  one  view  Vernon^  Criticiem, 
and  Exposition  in  regard  to  all  Passages  of  Holy  Writ  bearing  on 
"  Wine  "  and  "  Strong  Drink j*  or  illustrating  the  Principles  of  the 
Temperance  Reformation.  'By  Frederick  Bichard  Lees,  Ph.D.,  aDd 
Dawson  Burns,  M.A.    Third  Edition,  with  Supplement     1872. 

"  TI7HEN  the  devil  cannot  upset  the  coach,  he  mounts  the 
*»     box  and  drives."    This  aphorism  was  employed  as 
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the  key-note  of  a  sermon  delivered  by  the  late  Dr  Edgar  of 
Belfast,  about  the  time  the  members  of  the  temperance 
society  and  the  teetotallers  first  came  into  collision.  Grieved 
to  see  the  cause  of  temperance,  so  dear  to  his  heart,  marred 
by  fanatics,  this  venerable  father  of  the  Temperance  Eefor- 
mation  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  rushed  to  the  rescue 
with  all  the  ardour  of  a  keenly  sensitive  nature,  stirred  to 
indignation  by  the  ingratitude  of  men  whom  he  had  redeemed 
from  ruin  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  organisation 
which  they  were  now  .endeavouring  to  destroy.  His  text 
was :  "  Forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding  to  abstain 
from  meats,  which  God  hath  created,  to  be  received  with 
thanksgiving  of  them  which  believe  and  know  the  truth. 
For  every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused, 
if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving  "  (1  Tim.  iv.  8^  4).  Start- 
ing with  the  above  key-note,  the  great  philanthropist  pro- 
ceeded : 

^'SwarmB  of  fanatics .ro8e. in  Luther's  d^yy  under  ibe  bright  sun  of  the 
Befonuation ;  and  should  it  seem  strange  for  the  temperance  reforma- 
tion to  have  its  extravagances  and  ultraisms  too^ 

*'  There  is  an  appearance  pf  excellence  in  ultraism  which  commends  it 
to  the  unthinking  mass  ;  and  tlie  vanity  of  being  in  advance  is  a  sufficient 
stimulus  to  many  witho^t  a  higher  motive.  It  is  therefore  specially 
necessary  that  the  fathers  pf  reformation  «hould  regulate  the  public  senti- 
ment which  they  have  cre^t^d,  and  direct  the  zeal  which  they  have  called 
into  being. 

"  The  ignorant  are  readily  satisfied  with  projects  for  reformation,  if 
they  approve  of  the  end  proposed.  But  to  constitute  a  work  good,  the 
means  of  its  accomplishment  must  be  good.  Owen,  or  Miss  Fanny 
Wright,  or  others  of  the  infidel  school,  may  weave  a  fine  theory  for 
bringing  the  world,  by  a  short  cut,  to  perfection  ;  and  they  may  cidl  all 
to  admire  their  votaries  dancing  as  merry  as  midges  in  the  sunbeam,  and, 
for  a  time,  the  effects  may  seem  delightful ;  but  look  closer,  and  see  that 
the  theory  is  not  founded  on  the  Bock  of  Ages.  It  pretends  to  be  wiser 
than  God ;  it  throws  the  Bible  overboard ;  and,  after  a  very  little  while, 
the  painted  gaudy  thing  melts  away  like  the  rainbow  from  the  cloud, 
and  leaves  not  a  trace  behind. 

*'  So  must  every  project  perish,  and  so  let  it  perish,  which  is  not  founded 
on  truth,  and  which  does  not  employ  the  motives  and  means  which  in- 
spiration sanctions. 

^  The  foundations  of  the  temperance  society  are  laid  broad  and  deep  in 
aelf-preaervation  and  Christian  charity,  as  taught  in  the  Bible  ;  and  the 
instrument  employed,  in  expectation  of  the  divine  blessing,  is,  the  Truth 
19  LovB.  Its  simple,  plain,  and  most  comprehensive  pledge  is — We 
resolve  to  abstain  from  distilled  spirit,  and  promote  temperance. 
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''  We  place  no  dependence  on  the  power  of  a  mere  pledge  to  maintain 
sobriety,  where  the  conscience  is  unenlightened  and  the  heart  unimpressed. 
We  know  too  much  of  the  proverbial  faithlessness  of  drunkards'  oaths,  to 
suppose  one  who  would  drink  for  drunken  excitement,  after  having  signed 
the  pledge  of  the  temperance  society,  would  be  tied  down  to  due  sobriety 
by  a  pledge  executed  at  an  attorney's  office,  including  a  fall  list  of  all 
intoxicating  liquors,  from  double-distilled  to  table-beer. 

"  It  is  not  to  take  prisoners  that  the  temperance  society  goes  forth,  but 
to  enlist  volunteers  ;  it  is  not  to  bind  men  with  forms  of  words,  as  ropes 
of  sand,  but  to  bind  them  by  the  tie  of  conscience  and  love.  The  tem- 
perance society  has  always  recommended  abstinence  to  the  drunkard  :  no 
man  should  sign  its  pledge  without  being  acquainted  with  its  principles ; 
and  the  dininkard  who,  with  a  full  understanding  of  these  principles, 
signs  the  pledge,  and  yet  muddles  in  beer  or  any  intoxicating  liquor,  is 
an  unprincipled  sot ;  and  though  I  should  see  him  to-morrow,  with  half- 
a-dozen  total  abstinence  medals  round  his  neck,  marching  under  a  banner 
inscribed  *  Total  Abstinence,*  I  would  not  have  a  particle  more  confidence 
in  him. 

"The  temperance  society  only  recommends  abstinence,  even  to  the 
drunkard  ;  it  does  not  assume  the  unscriptural  authority,  after  deciding 
exactly  where  drunkenness  begins  and  sobriety  ends,  of  excluding  from 
its  benefits  every  man  who  may  have  a  conscientious  scruple  against 
binding  himself  to  abstain  from  that  which  the  Saviour  used. 

''  To  each  man's  conscience  we  leave  the  question  of  abstinence  from 
fermented  liquor,  or  its  temperate  use,  giving  full  warning  respecting  the 
danger  to  which  temptation  exposes  the  drunkard  in  his  vitiated  state  of 
body  and  mind,  and  endeavouring  to  dissever  the  connection  between  all 
intoxicating  drinks  and  those  drinking  customs  which  exercise  a  perni- 
cious influence  in  forming  the  drunken  appetite. 

..."  Thanks  to  the  temperance  reformation,  it  is  a  portion  of  human 
knowledge,  clear  and  pure  as  light,  that  distilled  spirit  is  unfit  for  use  as 
a  common  beverage  ;  and  that  while  vinous  countries  using  mild  intoxi- 
cating liquor  are  temperate,  countries  using  distilled  spirit  as  a  customary 
beverage  are  drunken." 

No  one  who  has  read  the  Commentary  at  the  head  of  this 
review  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  a  perusal  of  it  has  re- 
called the  burning  words  of  this  memorable  sermon.  All 
that  Dr  Edgar  has  said  here — and  the  foregoing  is  but  a 
specimen  of  his  utterances  during  his  last  years — will  apply 
to  the  cause  advocated  in  this  Commentary,  and  to  the 
principles  avowed  by  its  authors.  While  the  work  is  styled 
T)ie  Temperance  Bible  Commevitary,  the  doctrine  it  propounds 
is,  not  temperance,  but  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
drinks,  whether  fermented  or  distilled,  on  the  ground  that 
the  use  of  such  drinks  is  sinful.  This  doctrine  it  seeks  to 
establish,  not  by  denying  that  any  of  the  wines  mentioned 
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in  Scripture  were  intoxicating,  but  by  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  various  terms  translated  "  wine,"  and  endeavour- 
ing to  prove  that  no  intoxicating  drink  has,  in  any  instance, 
been  used  for  sacred  or  social  purposes  with  the  divine 
sanction  or  blessing. 

There  will  be  a  general  concurrence  in  one  remark  made 
in  the  "  Greneral  Preface."  Few  will  be  inclined,  especially 
after  reading  this  Commentary,  to  question  the  truth  of  the 
remark,  that  a  man's  views  of  what  the  Bible  teaches  will  be 
affected  more  or  less  by  the  particular  bias  of  his  mind  in 
regard  to  the  subject  under  investigation.  The  general 
applicability  of  this  principle  did  not  escape  our  commen- 
tators, for  in  the  last  paragraph  of  their  preface  they  admit 
that  the  iaquiry  may,  without  discourtesy,  be  raised, 
"  Whether  the  authors  of  this  Commentary  can  claim  to  be 
exempt  from  a  bias  in  favour  of  abstinence,  which  may  have 
inspired  and  controlled  their  exposition  ?"  All  they  can  say  in 
reply,  is,  "  that  they  have  been  fully  sensible  of  their  liability 
to  such  an  influence,  and  have  therefore  endeavoured  to 
counteract  its  operation  by  carefully  weighing  all  adverse 
arguments,  and  by  placing  before  the  reader  the  materials 
by  which  he  may  form  for  himself  an  independent  judgment 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  inferences  drawn."  This  reply 
is  not  available  for  the  authors  of  the  Temperance  Com- 
mentary alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Whilst  full 
credit  may  be  given  them  for  the  endeavour  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  total  abstinence  bias,  the  assurance 
thus  given  is  not  an  absolute  guarantee  against  errors  of 
interpretation;  nor  is  it  conceded  that  those  who  regard 
wine  as  a  gift  of  God,  to  be  received  with  thankfulness,  are 
ruled  in  their  interpretation  by  the  love  of  liquor,  for  many 
of  the  ablest  testimonies  against  the  style  of  interpretation 
furnished  in  this  Commentary,  have  been  given  by  men  who 
are  in  practice  teetotallers.  After  all,  an  ultimate  appeal 
must  be,  not  to  the  character,  or  intentions,  or  talent  of  the 
commentator,  but  to  the  mind  of  the  holy  Spirit,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  infallible  record,  every  sentence  of  which  is 
divinely  inspired. 

But  whilst  the  avowal  referred  to  furnishes  no  guarantee 
as  to  the  infallibility  of  this  commentary,  the  commentators 
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reveal  an  ethical  sentiment,  or  rather  a  sentiment  in  regard 
to  the  ethics  of  this  controversy,  which  proves  their  unfit- 
ness for  dealing  with  the  ethical  aspects  of  it.  Speaking 
of  the  theory,  ''  that  liberty  to  abstain  is  all  that  is  needed 
as  an  argumentative  basis  for  abstinence,"  they  say,  that 
those  who  take  this  ground  "  will  find  themselves  undeceived 
when  they  attempt  to  urge  the  practice  upon  others  as  a 
duty ;  for  how  can  that  be  a  duty,  it  will  be  asked,  the  op- 
posite of  which  is  sanctioned  by  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  divine  word  ?  "  Taking  for  granted  that  this  is  a  fair 
statement  of  the  position  here  referred  to,  the  force  of  the 
counter  argument,  couched  in  the  question  put  with  such  an 
air  of  confidence  by  the  commentators,  is  not  very  clear.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how .  liberty  to  abstain  can  be  in  conflict 
with  the  duty  of  abstinence,  or  how  those  who  hold  that 
doctrine  can  feel  themselves  hampered  in  urging  upon  others 
the  exercise  of  that  liberty  in  the  interests  of  their  fellow- 
men.  If  I  am  not  bound  to  drink,  I  am  at  liberty  to  abstain, 
and  am  under  obligation  to  use  that  liberty  for  the  glory  of 
God  in  my  intercourse  with  men.  As  to  my  dealing  with 
others,  I  can  urge  the  same  considerations.  It  is  no  reply 
to  allege,  that  the  opposite  of  abstinence  is  sanctioned  by  the 
Bible.  The  use  of  a  thing  may  be  sanctioned,  and  yet  no 
obligation  to  use  it  be  thereby  imposed.  When  God  said,  "Of 
every  tree  which  is  in  the  garden  thou  mayest  eat,"  He  sanc- 
tioned the  use  of  every  tree  referred  to ;  but  surely  none 
would  say  He  made  the  use  of  each  obligatory,  or  prohibited 
abstinence  from  any.  There  is  a  difference  between  may  and 
TMUi :  and  as  it  was  mayy  and  not  must^  God  employed  when 
He  entrusted  Adam  with  the  goodly  heritage  of  Eden,  our 
first  father  was  at  liberty  either  to  use,  or  to  abstain,  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  great  law,  that  whether  he  ate,  or  drank, 
or  abstained,  he  should  act  for  the  glory  of  God.  Men  who 
assume  the  function  of  commentators,  should  at  least  know 
enough  of  ethics  not  to  regard  liberty  to  abstain,  and  the 
sanction  of  use,  as  ethical  contradictories. 

But  the  above  statement  of  the  position  of  the  friends 
criticised  by  the  commentators,  is  not  fair.  It  is  simply  one 
point  in  the  theory  of  expediency.  Those  who  hold  this 
theory— and  they  embrace  all  the  intelligent  friends  of  tem- 
perance— ^bold;  of  course,  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  abstain ; 
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but  to  this  they  add  another  clause  which  is  essential,  viz., 
that  they  are  under  obligation  to  exercise  their  liberty  for  the 
glory  of  God.  It  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of 
a  commentary  to  misstate  an  opponent's  position  in  order  to 
give  a  seeming  plausibility  to  a  reply. 

In  their  preliminary  dissertation,  the  authors  set  them- 
selves to  shake  confidence  in  the  Leidcons.  As  the  standard 
authorities  derive  yayin  from  a  root,  signifying  to  ferment,  it 
was  of  course  necessary  to  set  these  authorities  aside.  In 
opposition  it  is  alleged,  that  the  Jewish  Babbins  believed 
that  "  the  juices  of  fruits  did  not  ferment,"  and  consequently, 
could  not  have  applied  to  the  occult  process  of  fermentation, 
a  term  derived  from  a  root  signifying  to  ferment.  This 
statement  is  then  genei'alized,  so  as  to  cover,  not  only  the 
Jewish  Babbins,  but  the  ancients,  and  the  affirmation  is 
made,  that  all  the  ancients  knew  of  the  matter  was,  that 
grape-juice  "foamed"  and  "  boiled"  like  the  froth  of  the  sea, 
boiling  water,  or  bitumen.  This,  we  are  told,  is  the  sole 
idea  expressed  by  the  words  yavan  and  Chamar,  from  which 
the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  words  for  wine  are  usually 
derived. 

Thus  wrote  our  commeiltators  on  page  xvi^  of  their  Prelim- 
inary Dissertation,  but  having  reached  page  28  of  their  Com- 
mentary, they  became  so  oblivious  of  their  former  generali- 
zation, as  to  put  on  record  the  following  refutation  of  it : — 
"  Now  it  must  have  been  patent  to  all  careful  observers,  ^rsi, 
that  the  juice  of  the  crushed  grapes  did  ferment — 'boil  up,' 
or  *  bubble  * — ^when  left  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  hours, 
and  without  the  adoption  of  preventive  measures;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  cause  of  this  fermentation  was  the  prior 
fermentation  of  something  (gluten)  in  the  grape,  which  had 
thus  become  a  powerful  ferment,  i.e.  a  seor^  This  aeor  decom- 
poses the  sugar  of  the  grape-juice  {gUukos) — the  elements 
of  which,  entering  into  a  new  chemical  relation,  are  changed 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas."  Nor  is  one's  surprise 
at  this  diversity  of  representation  allayed  by  the  discovery 
that,  in  the  former  instance,  our  authors  are  trying  to  prove, 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  ancients,  "  in  regard  to  the  occult 
process  (fermentation)  which  is  now  assumed  to  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  name  for  wine,"  that  the  name  for  wine 
could  not  have  been  thus  derived,  and  that,  in  the  latter 
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instance,  they  are  trying  to  prove  that  Chamdtz  (Exod.  xii.  15) 
must  inchide  wine,  from  the  impossibility  of  the  process  of 
fermentation  escaping  the  notice  of  careful  observers.  The 
solution  of  this  palpable  contradiction  is  simply  this :  in  the 
former  case  they  wished  to  prove  that  wine  did  not  imply 
fermentation,  whilst  in  the  latter  they  wished  to  prove  that 
the  law  excluding  Cliamdtz  from  the  Passover  thereby  ex- 
cluded wine.  The  fermentation  of  grape-juice,  therefore,  is 
"  occult "  or  "  patent,*'  just  as  the  one  or  the  other  may  serve 
to  prop  up  the  theory  of  our  authors. 

In  a  foot-note,  Liebig  is  cited  as  teaching  that  this  foam- 
ing takes  place  before  fermentation  commences,  because, 
that  in  his  ChemUtrt/  of  Agriculture,  he  says  vegetable  juices 
become  turbid  before  fermentation  !  Foam  and  turbidneas 
with  these  commentators  mean  one  and  the  same  thing.  As 
foam  and  turbidness,  however,  do  not  designate  the  same 
condition  of  a  fluid,  their  citation  of  Liebig  is*  unwarranted, 
and  their  inference  rather  hastily  drawn.  If  the  turbidness 
be  diverse  from,  and  precede  the  foaming,  and  if  the  foam- 
ing do  not  take  place  till  after  the  fermentation  begins,  then 
there  is  no  warrant  for  the  inference  (even  w'ere  the  radical 
idea  tliat  of  foaming)  that  the  liquor  designated  is  not  the 
product  of  fermentation.  On  their  own  theory,  therefore, 
that  yaf/in  is  derived  from  a  root,  signifying  to  foam,  it  must 
designate  the  juice  of  the  grape  after  the  process  of  fermen- 
tation has  begun.  The  importance  of  Liebig's  testimony  as 
to  the  precedence  of  turbidness  to  fermentation,  and  the 
peril  in  which  it  places  any  writer  who  tries  to  dissociate 
yayin  from  fermentation,  and  derives  it  from  a  root  signify- 
ing to  foam,  must  be  manifest.  If  the  foaming  begins  with 
the  fermentation,  the  liquid  being  simply  turbid  up  to  that 
point,  it  inevitably  foUows  that  yayin  is  not  applicable  to 
the  liquid  during  the  state  of  turbidness,  or,  in  other  words, 
before  it  ferments.  Granting,  therefore,  which  we  do  not, 
that  the  ancients  were  not  aware  of  the  fact  of  that  occult 
process  which  we  call  fermentation,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  term  in  question  does  not  imply  fermentation.  If  it 
signified  to  foam,  it  must  imply  fermentation,  for  the  foaming 
did  not  begin  till  the  fermentation  commenced.  Except, 
then,  our  authors  can  shew  that  the  foaming  implied  in  the 
term  yayin,  as  derived  by  them,  is  a  foaming  incident  to 
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the  rush  of  the  grape-juice  from  the  wine-press  into  the 
wine-vat,  they  have  no  alternative  but  admit  that  it  de- 
signates a  liquor  which  has  either  undergone,  or  is  under- 
going, fermentation.  This  alternative  is  open  to  them;  but 
in  establishing  this  position  they  have  to  explain  away  every 
passage  in  which  the  qualities  of  yayxn  are  indicated  by  its 
effects.  And  still  more,  inasmuch  as  the  idea  of  the  root  is 
traceable  in  the  remotest  signification  of  a  word,  they  are 
bound  to  shew  that  the  idea  of  foaming  obtains  to  some 
extent  in  all  the  instances  in  which  yayxn  is  described  by  its 
effects. 

Now,  as  both  the  commentators  and  those  with  whom 
they  differ  are  agreed  that  yayxn  comes  from  a  root  signify- 
ing to  foam,  the  question  may  be  discussed  whether  it  be 
more  natural  to  characterise  the  liquid  product  of  the  vine 
from  the  initial  foaming  produced  mechanically,  or  the  sub- 
sequent foaming  arising  from  a  long-continued  process  of 
fermentation?  Surely  there  is  no  room  for  dispute  here. 
If  yayin  were  derived  from  the  former,  it  could  not  be  used 
as  a  distinguishing  term  among  liquids  at  all,  for  all  liquids 
do  foam  when  subjected  to  mechanical  disturbance.  But 
discriminating  to  this  extent,  at  the  very  least,  the  term 
must  have  been  from  the  very  outset.  It  must  have  sug- 
gested, and  been  used  to  suggest,  at  once,  a  liquid  distinct 
from  all  liquids.  This  it  could  not  do  if  derived,  as  these 
commentators  say,  from  a  word  expressive  of  mere  foaming, 
for  the  action  of  foaming  is  not  a  differentia  among  liquids. 
Not  so,  however,  if  derived  from  the  subsequent  efferves- 
cence arising  from  fermentation,  and  indicative  of  it.  Em- 
bodying this  idea,  the  term  would  be  intelligible,  as  it  would 
necessarily  suggest  a  liquid  which  had  undergone  fermenta- 
tion. It  is  no  reply  to  this  argument  to  allege,  as  our 
authors  do,  that  "  new  names  when  first  imposed  are  always 
expressive  of  some  simple  and  obvious  appearance,  never  of 
latent  properties  or  scientific  relations'* ;  for  (1),  the  foaming 
arising  from  fermentation  is  much  more  obvious  than  that 
arising  from  the  rush  (or  trickle)  of  the  grape-juice  into  the 
vat,  and  (2),  this  foaming,  both  in  its  turbid  antecedents  and 
clarified,  exhilarating  consequents,  must  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  any  one  intelligent  enough  to  build  a  wine- 
press and  direct  the  operations  connected  with  the  manu- 
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facture  of  wine.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  term  yayxn 
originated  vpL  a  rude  state  of  society  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  the  process  of  wine^-making,  for  our  commentators  tell 
us  that  the  pl^enomenon  to  which  it  owes  its  origin  is 
revealed  between  thie  wine-press  and  the  wine-vat.  The 
Jewish  Babbins^  we  are  informed  by  this  Commentary,  did 
not  believe  that  grape-juice  fermented  in  the  same  sense  as 
bread.  Well,  what  of  that?  How  does  this  Babbinical 
theory  affect  the  point  before  us  ?  Does  it  follow  that  the 
Babbins  did  not  believe  that  grape-juice  ferments  in  any 
sense  ?  It  does  not ;  and  even  if  it  did,  the  statement, 
though  made  on  page  '28  with  the  tone  of  authority,  would 
not  be  true:  for  the  Babbins  tell  us  that  the  Jews,  in 
preparing  for  the  observance  of  the  Passover,  searched  the 
wine  in  store  for  leaven,  which  of  course  they  would  not 
have  done  had  they  not  believed  that  grape-juice  ferments. 
Besides,  is  it  not  manifest  that  the  knowledge  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
Babbins  ?  Let  us  note  the  unquestionable  fact,  that  Moses, 
who  is  the  first  and  oldest  writer  who  uses  the  term  yayin, 
was  both  a  learned  man  and  a  lawgiver.  On  the  two  forms 
of  statement  in  regard  to  this  Babbinical  theory,  viz.,  "that 
the  juices  of  fruits  did  not  ferment  *'  (p.  xvi.),  and  that 
"  grape-juice  did  not  ferment  in  the  same  sense  as  bread  " 
(p.  28),  no  remark  need  be  made.  They  do  not  seem  to  be 
in  harmony ;  but  as  our  style  of  thinking  is  not  Babbinical, 
we  are  not  to  judge  from  mere  appearances,  but  "must 
assume  a  latent  process  known  to  the  Babbins  alone,  which 
they  have  not  seen  fit  to  reveal  to  us. 

On  page  xv.  of  the  "  Preliminary  Disse^ation,"  the  ground 
is  taken^  "  that  a  modern  use  has  nothing  necessarily  to  do 
with  an  ancient  use  of  a  word."  The  instance  given  in 
illustration  is  the  word  prevent.  This  word,  which  now 
signifies  to  hinder,  formerly  signified  to  help.  This  instance, 
as  may  be  seen  on  the  slightest  reflection,  does  not  prove 
that  the  two  senses,  even  when  opposed,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  one  another.  To  prevent  is  to  go  before,  the  meaning 
of  the  term  depending,  of  course,  upon  the  object  of  the 
P9.rty  who  performs  the  action.  He  may  place  himself  in 
advance  to  thwart  our  progress,  or  he  may  assume  that 
positjion  to  clear  our  pathway.    The  radical  idea  of  anti- 
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cipation  is  retained,  whether  we  give  the  term  the  old  mean- 
ing or  the  new.  Even  the  term,  villain,  which  is  also  adduced 
to  prove  that  modem  meanings  have  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  ancient  usage,  is  no  exception  to  the  doctrine  of 
etymological  kinship.  The  villains  of  the  middle  ages  were 
simply  peasants  and  farm-labourers — ^not  rogues,  it  is 
true — but  they  were  regarded  as  of  a  lower  class,  and  not 
animated  by  the  sentiments  of  honour,  by  which  the  higher 
classes  were  governed.  The  transition  from  the  ancient 
to  the  modem  meaning  of  the  word,  therefore,  is  not  so 
obscure  as  to  warrant  our  commentators  in  the  dictum, 
that  the  modem  use  has  nothing  necessarily  to  do  with 
the  ancient.  In  each  of  these  instances  there  lingers  still  a 
savour  of  the  original  import.  As  Mr  Mill  says,  in  a  pas- 
sage cited  by  our  friends  in  support  of  their  etymological 
theory,  "  It  may  be  good  to  alter  the  meaning  of  a  word, 
but  it  is  bad  to  let  any  part  of  the  meaning  drop."  This  is 
good  counsel,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  authors  of  the 
Temperance  Commentary  would  act  in  accordance  with  it. 
This  they  have  not  done.  Whilst  they  parade,  it  on  their 
pages,  they  perpetrate  the  very  sin  it  condemns.  Mr 
Mill  says  it  is  bad  to  let  any  part  of  the  meaning  of  a  word 
drop;  and  yet  whilst  clothing  their  dissertation  with  the 
vesture  of  his  authority,  they  let  drop  the  very  idea  which 
the  term  yayin,  in  its  various  modifications  in  all  the 
languages  in  which  it  is  found,  is  used  to  convey,  that  of  a 
fermented  liquor. 

Their  application  of  the  foregoing  principle  is  equally 
unwarrantable.  They  represent  the  argument  of  their  op- 
ponents thus : — "  They  go  to  a  technical  dictionary  of  the 
eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century,  quote  an  exclusive  defini- 
tion of  wine  as  'the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,'  and  ask 
us  to  jump  with  them  to  the  crooked  conclusion,  '  Therefore 
wine  two  thousand  years  ago  never  signified  anything  less  or 
anything  more.' "  The  absurdity  of  this  representation  is  as 
manifest  as  its  unfairness.  Just  imagine  a  lexicographer 
venturing  to  give  a  meanmg  to  a  word  which  had  never  been 
giyen  to  it  before !  The  critics  would  make  short  work  of  his 
new  meaning.  There  is  this  much,  however,  in  the  reference 
to  dictionaries — a  dictionary  may  be  cited  in  proof  of  the 
usage  obtaining  prior  to  its  publication.    Starting  with  this 
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unquestionable  principle,  we  may  call  upon  our  authors  to 
quote  a  dictionary  of  any  century  which  does  not  represent 
yayin  as  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape ;  or,  failing  the 
dictionaries,  to  quote  a  passage  from  any  ancient  author, 
sacred  or  profane,  in  which  wine  has  any  other  meaning. 
In  fact,  they  are  sensible  of  the  antiquity  of  the  definition 
they  repudiate,  for  they  admit  that  Pliny  (a.d.  60)  defines 
wine  as  we  do. 

The  authors,  with  equal  irrelevancy  and  inconsequence, 
instance  in  illustration  the  word  "  angel."  "  If,"  they  in- 
form us,  **  we  say,  in  heaven  there  are  angels,  and  also  in 
hell  there  are  angels  ; — while  the  word  *  angel  *  is  the  same, 
the  objects  connoted  are,  in  specific  quality,  as  distinct  as 
the  opposing  spheres."  Applying  this  marvellous  doctrine 
to  the  use  of  the  term  wine,  they  proceed  : 

"As  'angel'  denotes  the  relation  of  'messenger'  to  some  sovereign 
master,  but  cannot  express  the  kind  and  quality  of  mastership  or  service, 
whether  of  devil  or  Deity ;  so  the  word  '  wine '  expresses  the  relationship 
of  '  the  blood  of  the  vine,'  but  cannot  possibly  signalize  the  special  state 
into  which  it  has  got — whether  it  is  the  pure  khemer^  or  mustum,  or  soveh> 
or  whether  it  is  the  juice  transformed,  by  fermentation,  into  intoxicating 
drink." 

Here,  again,  the  analogy  does  not  serve  the  cause  in 
whose  interests  it  has  been  invoked.  The  word  "  angel," 
in  the  cases  stated,  does  not  connote  objects  ''  as  distinct  in 
specific  quality  as  the  opposing  spheres."  The  angels  in 
heaven  do  differ  from  the  angels  in  hell ;  but  the  difference 
is  moral,  and  not  specific.  They  are  both  of  the  same 
species,  possessing  the  same  moral  nature,  but  differing  in 
their  moral  condition.  So  is  it  with  the  term  yayin.  It 
does  not  follow  from  its  being  a  generic  term,  that  it  stands 
opposed  to  other  Hebrew  terms  for  wine.  It  expresses 
^^omething  common  to  them  all,  and  that  one  thing  is,  that 
they  are  the  product  of  fermentation.  Our  commentators 
think  that  the  use  of  other  terms  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
yayin  was  too  vague  and  general.  With  this  conjecture 
there  is  no  dispute.  The  question  is,  **  In  what  particular 
was  it  too  vague?"  It  could  not  be  in  its  unfitness  to  ex- 
press the  idea  of  a  fermented  liquor,  for  the  commentators 
admit  that  it  is  sometimes — indeed,  very  often — employed  for 
that  purpose.    Why,  then,  did  the  Hebrews  invent  such  terms 
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as  0918^  and  sovehj  and  tirosh,  &o.  ?  The  answer  is  obvious 
— to  differentiate  the  things  specified,  to  express  a  distinction 
which  yayin  could  not  express.  Tirosh,  e.g.,  was  new  wine : 
wine  of  the  current  year,  as  Gesenius  teaches.  Our  commen- 
tators take  the  ground  that  yayin  became  generic  by  usage, 
and  that  the  Jews,  in  later  times,  had  to  resort  to  specific 
words,  such  as  asia  and  soveh,  just  as  the  Greeks  with  their 
gleukos,  and  the  Latins  with  their  mustum,  when  oinos  and 
vinum  respectively  had  become  too  vague  and  general.  This 
ground  is  as  unwisely  taken,  as  it  is  historically  untrue.  1.  It 
is  unwisely  taken  ;  for  (a),  a  generic  term,  developed  from  a 
specific,  must  retain  and  express  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  the  species  it  was  wont  to  describe,  as  that  species  will, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  still  embraced  under  it.  (b)  The  new 
species  to  be  embraced  under  it  must  also  possess  some  of  the 
same  qualities,  or  it  could  not  be  applied  to  them.  2.  It  is 
nnhistoric,  for  as  yayin,  at  the  very  outset,  designated  a  liquor 
which  made  men  drunk,  this  meaning  must  have  adhered  to  it 
throughout  its  generic  history.  In  a  word,  it  is  fatal  to  admit 
that  the  term  yayin  is  used  to  designate  an  intoxicating  drink, 
for  this,  on  the  generic  theory,  it  could  not  do  except  there  was 
attached  to  it  a  specific  term  expressing  the  idea  of  exhilara- 
tion, which  these  commentators  say  is  not  essential  to  it.  If 
yayin,  despite  the  law  which  regulates  the  development  of 
generic  terms  out  of  specific,  drop  the  characteristic  quality 
of  the  species  originally  designated  by  it,  the  use  of  it  as  a 
specific  term  to  designate  a  species  possessing  that  quality,  is 
necessarily  excluded,  except  there  be  attached  to  it  a  quali- 
fying term  expressing  that  quality.  As  no  such  term  is  ever 
employed  in  connection  with  yayin,  the  conclusion  is  inevit- 
able that  yayin  never  lost  the  radical  idea  of  fermentation, 
and  that  any  liquor  designated  by  it  must  be  the  product 
of  that  process. 

In  his  "  notes  in  reply,"  appended  by  him  to  my  viudica- 
tion,  and  published  in  the  Irish  Temperance  Banner,  Dr  Lees 
alleges  that  I  "  do  not  comprehend  the  fundamental  idea  at 
the  bottom  of  this  discussion  "  (fundamental  ideas  are  usually 
at  the  bottom),  "  and  so  pervert  him,  if  not  wilfully.  No  generic 
term  like  wine,"  he  adds,  "  can  possibly  MEAN  any  specific 
attribute,  because  genus  is  not  species.  To  make  me  affirm," 
he  continues,  "  that  yayin  means  syrup-wine,  is  to  pervert  me." 
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Now,  were  I  disposed  to  boast,  as  Dr  Lees  has  done,  I  might 
announce  in  advance,  not  a  "  massacre  of.  the  innocents,"  but 
the  suicide  of  Herod  himself.  In  these  three  sentences  he  has 
disavowed  his  own  statements  recorded  in  his  article  on  yayin 
in  Kitto's  Cyclopcedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  and  has  written 
the  death-warrant  of  his  generic  theory  of  yayin.  While  he 
charges  me  with  the  crime  of  perverting  him  when  I  represent 
him  as  teaching  that  yayin  means  syrup-wine,  the  article 
referred  to  makes  it  mean  not  only  this,  but  several  other 
apecies.  I  say  mean,  for  he  uses,  as  we  shall  see,  the  terms, 
"  stands  for,"  "  is  used  for,"  "  signifies,"  "  denotes,"  "  refers  to," 
"  designates,"  which  are  simply  equivalents  for  the  term  means. 

But  let  us  examine  the  bearings  of  the  principle,  that  no 
generic  term  can  possibly  mean  a  specific  attribute.  If  this 
be  tine — ^and  its  truth  is  beyond  question — what  becomes  of 
Dr  Lees'  article  on  "  wine  "  in  Kitto  ?  In  that  article  he  has 
given,  as  meanings  of  yayin,  "  the  grape-vine,"  "the  grapes 
to  be  trodden,''  "  thick  grape-syrup,  or  honey."  **  This  species 
of  wine,"  Dr  Lees  remarks,  "  is  still  called  honey  in  the  east ; " 
but  he  does  not  reveal  the  fact  that  this  honey  of  grapes,  or 
dibs,  is  never  called  yayin,  or  designated  by  any  other  term 
for  wine.  He  also  gives  as  meanings,  ''the  blood  of  the 
grape  freshly  expressed,"  *'  what  the  Greeks  specifically  called 
gleukos  ("  sweet  wine  "),  "  boiled  wine  or  syrup." 

Such,  according  to  Dr  Lees,  are  the  chief  meanings  of 
yayin,  I  say  again,  meanings,  for  they  are  introduced  by  the 
terms,  "stands  for,"  "signifies,"  "denotes,"  "designates," 
already  mentioned,  of  which  yayin  is  the  sole,  as  it  is  the 
unqualified,  subject.  Now  these  m^ani/ngs  are  either  differ- 
ent specHes  of  yayi/n,  or  they  are  not  If  they  are,  how,  on  Dr 
Lees'  principle,  can  they  be  "  designated,"  "  signified,"  and 
"denoted,"  by  the  generic  term  yayin,  which,  on  his  theory, 
simply  includes,  but  cannot  distinguish,  them  from  each 
other  ?  If,  as  Dr  Lees  teaches  (and,  on  this  point  at  least,  he  is 
orthodox),  a  generic  term,  cannot  possibly  mean  any  specific 
attribute,  surely  if  yayin  be  generic,  as  he  holds,  and  the  above 
meanings  be  specfiic,  as  he  has  conceded  in  his  complaint,  and 
assumed  in  his  article  in  Kitto,  it  cannot  be  employed,  of  and 
by  itself,  to  designate  them.  He  has,  therefore,  by  the  avowal 
of  this  unquestionable  canon,  delivered  himself  into  the  hands 
of  hiB  adversaries  ;  for,  as  the  meanings  enumerated   are 
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speejiic,  cot-  one  of  tbem  can^  on  his  own  shewing,  be  desig- 
nated by  tbe  generic  tenn  yaym,  except  by  the  help  of  another 
term  expressing  the  peculiar  specific  attribute.  As  no  such 
specific  ally  is  employed,  Dr  Lees'  canon  (and  bis  is  mine)  of 
necessity  rules  out  every  meaning  he  has  ascribed  to  the  term 
upon  whose  import  the  settlement  of  the  question  raised  by 
Bible  winists  depends. 

Nor  \a  this  alL  The  transmutation  of  the  term  yayin  into 
a  genus  of  such  comprehension,  renders  the  conception  of  its 
import  all  but  impossible.  If  yayin,  of  and  by  itself,  "stands 
for,"  or  *'is  used  for,"  or  "signifies,"  or  ** denotes,"  or  "refera 
to,"  or  "designates"  (these  are  Dr  Lees'  own  terms),  everything 
that  Cometh  of  the  vine,  however  produced,  or  in  whatever 
state,  and  also  the  vine  itself,  besides  "  comprehending"  mixed 
wine,  and  "including"  every  species  of  fermented  grape-juice, 
who  will  undertake  the  task  of  defining  it?  If  yayin  can 
perform  these  functions  for  these  diverse  commodities,  what 
can  yayin  itself  be  ?  Its  distinctive  attribute,  if  we  regard  it 
as  generic^  must  be  an  attribute  common  to  them  all.  Will 
Dr  Lees  inform  his  readers  what  this  common  attribute  is  ? 
What  attribute  is  common  to  the  vine  itself,  to  its  grapes,  to 
grape-juice  (whether  fermented  or  unfermented),  to  syrup,  and 
to  honey  of  grapes  ?  It  cannot  be  fluidity,  for  this  would 
exclude  both  the  vine  and  its  grapes,  and  also  tbe  dibs.  It 
cannot  he  fermentation,  for  this  would  exclude  the  unfermented 
juice.  It  cannot  be  the  opposite  of  fermentation,  for  this 
would  exclude  the  fermented  juice,  which  Dr  Lees  includes. 
In  fact,  by  embracing  solids  and  (jtta^-solids,  liquids  and 
semi-liquids,  fermented  and  unfermented  grape-juice,  wine 
spiced,  or  mixed,  or  dmgged,  Dr  Lees  has  given  yayin  a 
range  almost  as  comprehensive  as  the  term,  vegetable  substance. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  term  which  would  at  once 
embrace  the  vine  and  all  its  products,  in  whatever  state,  and 
however  modified,  by  spices  and  drugs.  What,  I  ask,  is  this 
thing  which,  of  and  by  itself,  at  one  time  "stands  for'' 
the  grape>vine,  at  another  *'is  used  for  the  grapes  to  be 
trodden,"  at  another  "  is  called  honey,"  which  is  now  "  used 
for  grapes,  or  wine  in  tbe  cluster,"  and  again  "  signifies  the 
blood  of  the  grape  freshly  expressed,"  which  at  one  time 
"  refers  to  a  boiled  wine  or  syrup,"  and  at  another  compre- 
hends mixed  wine,  and  includes  every  species  of  fermented 
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grape-juice  ?  What  can  be  the  meaniDg  of  a  term  possessing 
such  specific  versatility,  and  such  generic  comprehension,  as, 
at  one  time,  enables  it  to  distinguish  each  product  of  the  vine 
from  all  its  fellows,  the  vine  itself  from  all  its  ofiFspring,  the 
various  conditions  of  grape-juice,  as  fermented  or  unfermented, 
as  mixed,  or  spiced,  or  drugged,  from  each  other,  and,  after  all 
these  specific  achievements,  has  reserved  to  itself  a  generic 
power,  by  virtue  of  which  it  can  gather  up  all  into  one  category, 
and  stamp  them,  in  the  mass,  with  its  own  all-comprehending 
name  ?  Will  Dr  Lees  tell  us  what  this  specifico-generic  thing 
called  yayin  is,  which  must  ever  be  doing  the  work  of  specific 
terms,  and  yet  wishes  to  take  rank  as  a  generic  dignitary  ? 
Can  he  point  to  any  similar  specific  freaks  perpetrated  by  any 
other  generic  term  ?  Can  he  mention  an  instance  in  which  a 
generic  term,  without  the  help  of  another  term  possessing  the 
requisite  specific  attribute,  is  employed  to  "designate,"  or 
"  stand  for,"  or  "  signifies,"  or  "  is  used  for,"  or,  in  other  words, 
"meav^"  a  species  of  the  genus  which  it  designates  ?  He  can- 
not, for  the  thing  is  impossible.  It  were  as  absurd  to  search  for 
such  an  instance  as  it  would  be  to  contend  that  the  generic 
term,  animal,  of  and  by  itself,  at  one  time  designates  a  sheep, 
at  another  its  wool,  at  one  time  its  milk,  at  another  its  flesh, 
and  at  another  mutton  pie ;  and  that  after  serving  these  specific 
purposes,  it  may  be  employed  not  only  to  include ^  but  also  to 
designate  specifically,  every  other  species  of  animal  organism, 
from  the  moUusk  to  the  man. 

This,  however,  notwithstanding  its  absurdity,  and  despite  the 
violence  which  it  does  to  his  own  canon,  is  precisely  what  Dr 
Lees  has  attempted.  Holding  that  yayin  is  a  generic  term, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  its  generic  character  it  cannot 
designate  a  species,  he  has,  nevertheless,  written  an  article  in 
which  he  assigns  to  it,  in  its  native  nakedness,  a  long  list  of 
specific  meanings.  That  is,  he  has  written  an  article  in 
defiance  of  his  own  canon.  It  is  a  perversion  of  his  language, 
he  alleges,  to  represent  him  as  giving  to  the  generic  a  specific 
meaning ;  and  yet,  with  two  exceptions,  he  has  treated  yayin 
as  a  specific  term — as  "standing  for,"  or  "designating,"  or  as 
"  used  for,"  or  "  referring  to,"  a  species.  In  one  of  these  in- 
stances he  has  coupled  with  it  another  term — the  term 
gephen — ^but  yayin  does  not  in  this  instance  stand  for  grape- 
vine, as  Dr  Lees  states,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  employed  to 
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qualify  gephen,  and  limit  its  comprehension  to  that  particular 
species  of  gephen  which  3^ields  yayin.  He  has  not  "  cited,"  or 
"referred  to,"  a  single  instance  in  which  the  sacred  writers 
have  added  to  yayin  a  qualifying  term  to  render  it  capable  of 
designating  a  species.  And  no  marvel  that  he  has  not;  for 
out  of  the  one  hundred  and  fortynine  times  in  which  yayin 
occurs  in  the  Bible^  it  stands  alone,  in  its  native  specific  potency 
(without  the  alliance  of  any  qualifying  term),  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  times,  the  exceptions,  which  are  only  some 
half-a-dozen,  embracing  instances  in  which  terms  such  as 
*'  Helbon,"  "  Lebanon,"  "  royal,"  &c.,  are  employed  to  indicate 
the  superior  quality  of  the  wine,  or  some  incident  or  circum- 
stance which  the  term  yayin  itself  could  not  express.  This 
fact,  which  is  as  patent  as  the  Bible  can  make  it,  is  fatal  to 
Dr  Lees'  genemc  theory  of  yayin.  If  a  generic  term,  unqualified, 
cannot  designate  a  species,  the  Bible- wine  fortress  must  sur- 
render unconditionally.  If  yayin,  as  Dr  Lees  alleges,  be  a 
genus,  of  which  fermented  grape-juice  is  one  species,  and 
unfermented  grape-juice  another,  it  cannot,  of  and  by  itself, 
designate  either.  But  the  scriptures,  to  the  utter  confusion  of 
the  theory,  abound  in  instances  in  which  yayin,  unqualified 
by  any  specific  term,  is  used  to  designate  the  fermented  juice 
of  the  grape,  while  no  unquestionable  instance  of  its  application 
to  the  unfermented  juice  can  be  pointed  out.  If,  then,  we 
would  abide  by  the  teaching  of  the  holy  scriptures,  we  must 
regard  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape  as  the  only  proper 
meaning  of  yayin.  This  we  must  hold,  or  else  regard  the 
sacred  writers  as  uniformly  violating  a  canon  of  logic  acknow- 
ledged by  all,  and  of  which  Dr  Lees  has  constituted  himself 
the  special  guardian. 

Although  the  settlement  of  the  question  raised  by  this 
Commentary  depends,  ultimately,  upon  the  scripture  usage 
in  regard  to  the  term  yayin^  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
examine  the  testimony  of  scripture  in  regard  to  the  meaning 
of  tirosh.  Our  commentators  allege  that  it  ''  is  not  wine  at 
all,  but  'the  fruit  of  the  vineyard,'  in  its  natural  condition." 
"  Nothing,"  they  tell  us,  "  but  a  foregone  conclusion,  fostered 
by  the  mistranslation  of  ancient  and  modern  versions — ver- 
sions which  traditionally  sustain  and  deceive  each  other — 
could  have  hindered  scholars  from  perceiving  the  true  sense 
of  this  word  (!)    Neither  versions  nor  lexicons^  however,  have 
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been  consistent.  The  Septnagint,  the  Chaldee  Targams, 
the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Vulgate,  &c.,  have,  in  one  text  or 
another,  rendered  the  word  as  '  berry,'  *  vines,'  *  vintage,' 
'  fruit,'  *  grapes,'  &c."  To  this  list  of  variation  they  might 
have  added  "Noah,"  and  "judgment."  From  all  this  we 
are  to  infer  that  neither  version,  nor  lexicon,  is  to  be  trusted, 
and  that  the  true  meaning  of  tirosh  was  a  secret,  until  Julius 
Bate,  M.A.,  in  his  Gritica  Hebraa,  1767,  discovered  that  it 
means  what  is  pressed — "the  grapes"!  In  order  that  the 
reader  may  judge  of  the  fairness  of  this  statement  about 
foregone  conclusions,  and  the  mistranslations  and  inconsist- 
encies of  versions  and  lexicons,  the  foUowing  summary  of 
the  testimony  of  the  versions  referred  to,  for  which  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Professor  Glasgow,  D.D.,  is 
submitted : 

"  Tirosk  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  thirty-seven  times,  and  out  of 
these  thirty-seven  times  it  is  rendered  in  the  Syriac  thirty>two  times 
by  the  word  khamra,  fermented  juice ;  in  the  Arabic  thirty-five  times, 
by  different  terms  used  to  designate  fermented  juice ;  in  the  LXX. 
thirty-six  times,  by  oinos;  in  the  Vulgate  thirty-two  times,  by  vinum; 
in  the  Ghaldee  by  khamra,  fermented  juice,  twenty-seven  times  (omitting 
the  five  instances  occurring  in  Nehemiah,  of  which  there  is  no  Targum 
found)." 

It  was  only  by  keeping  this  remarkable  uniformity  out  of 
sight,  and  parading  diversities  which  they  have  not  ventured 
to  enumerate,  that  our  authors  could  hope  to  shake  confidence 
in  these  venerable  translations.  Equally  unwarrantable  is 
the  representation  in  regard  to  the  diversity  of  the  lexicons. 
On  this  point  let  the  following  suffice : 

^^Gesenitts  (The&  and  Lex.)  renders  tirosh  by  *niu9tum/  assigning  as 
his  reason  that  it  occupies  the  brain  by  inebriation ;  Castelltts  renders  it 
by  ^  mustumf  and  adds  liquor  of  grapes  when  first  expressed  ;  Oussettus 
gives  ^musttcm;*  Simon  gives  *mu9tttmf*  ^vinwn;*  Verdier  renders  it 
*  vinwrif*  *  novum  mustum ;'  Fiirst  (Cone),  '  mustum^^  expressed  from 
grapes  ;  FiirH  (Lex.  by  D.  Davidson), '  what  is  produced  from  grapes, 
new  wine;'  Buxtorfy  *intMum;'  Dietrichy  ^mustum;*  Nemman,  *new 
wine,  or  juice  yet  in  the  grape,  from  its  intoxicating  quality  by  wliich  it 
takes  the  head  ;*  Bagster,  *  new  wine,'  *  mtutJ  " 

Will  the  authors  of  this  Commentary  who  have  preferred 
the  charge  of  inconsistency  point  to  any  lack  of  harmony  or 
uniformity  in  the  testimony  of  these  Lexicons  ?  Or,  failing 
this,  will  they  point  to  any  Lexicon  outside  this  list,  of  equal 
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authority  with  those  embraced  in  it,  which  contradictB  their 
united,  unwavering  testimony,  that  tirosh  is  not  a  solid,  and 
that  it  is  a  liquid?  Suoh  is  the  yerdict  of  the  ancient 
versions  and  the  most  authoritative  of  the  Lexicons  as 
to  the  import  of  tirosh ;  and  the  man,  be  he  lexicographer 
or  commentator,  who  ventures  to  affirm,  in  the  face  of  it, 
that  tirosh  means  vineyard-fruit  in  its  natural  state,  and 
that  it  does  not  designate  the  liquid  product  of  the  grape 
in  any  state,  fermented  or  unfermented,  would  require 
credentials  which  no  university  in  Christendom  could 
furnish. 

In  the  Preliminary  Dissertation,  p.  xix.,  we  are  told  that  the 
initial  and  central  fallacy  (of  their  opponents)  is  this: — '*  The 
word  wine  is  undeniably  applied  in  the  Bible  to  a  drink  that 
intoxicated  men  :  therefore  the  word  always  and  necessarily 
means  intoxicating  liquor."  Now  this  is  anything  but  a 
fair  statement  of  the  position  the  commentators  have  to  deal 
with.  The  position  is  not  that  the  word  ''  wine  "  is  some- 
times applied  to  a  drink  unquestionably  intoxicating,  and 
that  this  word  must  therefore  always  and  necessarily  mean 
an  intoxicating  liquor.  The  position  is  that  the  term  yayin 
(the  only  term  which  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  discuss),  through- 
out the  Bible,  from  the  first  instance  to  the  last,  wherever  its 
qualities  are  indicated,  designates  an  intoxicating  drink ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  instance  in  which  it 
can  be  shewn  to  have  any  other  meaning. 

The  advocates  of  this  position  proceed  upon  the  inductive 
principle,  and  not  simply,  as  our  authors  insinuate,  upon 
the  basis  of  mere  majorities.  The  Bible  thus  investigated, 
independently  of  foregone  conclusions,  knows  nothing  of  an 
unintoxicating  yayin.  This  position  is  not  to  be  overthrown 
by  such  vague  generalities  about  the  symbolic  nature  of 
words,  and  the  liabilities  of  dictionaries  to  err,  as  our  authors 
indulge  in.  Granting  aU  that  they  allege  in  regard  to  the 
vagueness  of  language,  and  all  that  the  authors  they  cite 
meant  to  teach,  the  position  they  have  to  assail  remains  un- 
touched. For  example,  they  quote  Dr  Davidson  as  follows : 
— "  They  (the  dictionaries)  can  only  furnish  the  general 
signification,  whereas  the  interpreter  wants  the  precise  sense, 
with  its  exact  shade,  as  determined  by  the  particular  posi- 
tion in  which  it  stands."    This  canon  is  unquestionable^ 
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bat  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  helps  the  cause  of  our  friends 
the  commentators.  Dr  Davidson  recognises  a  general  signi- 
fication, and  teaches  that  the  exact  shade  is  determined  by 
the  particular  context.  The  exact  shade  of  what,  may  we 
ask  ?  Of  course,  the  exact  shade  of  the  general  signification . 
That  is,  this  author,  on  whose  canon  these  writers  rely, 
teaches  that,  despite  the  alleged  vagueness,  there  is  a 
general  meaning  which  runs  throughout  the  particular 
application  of  words,  whose  shade  is  ever  present,  however 
modified.  This  author,  therefore,  teaches  nothing  but  what 
Mr  Mill  teaches  in  the  passage  already  referred  to,  when  he 
says,  that  '^  it  may  be  good  to  alter  the  meaning  of  a  word, 
but  it  is  bad  to  let  any  part  of  the  meaning  drop."  Nor 
does  the  substantive  arena,  as  used  in  passages  cited  from 
Lucretius,  Suetonius,  Pliny,  and  Ovid,  prove  anything  con- 
trary to  the  canon,  or  anything  auxiliary  to  the  cause  in 
whose  support  the  passages  are  adduced. 

Whether  we  say,  with  Lucretius,  "  a  heap  of  sand,"  or 
with  Suetonius,  "  an  arena  '* — a  place  of  contest  strewn 
with  sand,  or  with  Pliny,  "  in  arena  mea,  hoc  est,  apud 
Centum  viros,"  or  with  Ovid,  "  quid  arense  semina  man- 
das  ? "  we  carry  with  us  the  idea  of  "  sand  "  throughout. 
Sand,  or  its  negative  quality  of  barrenness,  appears  in,  every 
instance  cited.  No  one  has  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
whether  the  one  idea  or  the  other  is  the  one  meant ;  nor 
would  any  one  think  of  citing  the  metaphorical  instances  as 
sources  whence  we  are  to  derive  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
term  sand.  Despite  the  variety  indicated  in  these  instances, 
no  man  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  primary  and 
proper  meaning  with  which  the  metaphorical  meanings  are 
not  to  be  confounded,  and  from  which  they  derive  all  their 
force. 

The  cause  our  commentators  have  espoused  compels  them 
to  violate  all  these  dommon-sense  principles.  Holding  that 
the  radical  meaning  of  yayin  is,  *' the  unfermented  juice  of 
the  grape^*^  they  endeavour  to  prove  their  position  hj  refer- 
ring to  passages  in  which  the  term  is  employed  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense,  and  by  adding  qualifying  epithets  where  the 
term  is  employed  in  a  literal  sense,  and  where  the  sacred 
writer  assumes  that  the  term  itself  conveys  the  idea  without 
any  adventitious  aid.  A  very  good  UluBtration  of  the  absurdity 
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of  their  position  is  given  in  a  couplet  which  they  cite  from 
a  translation  of  Ibycns  by  Bland — 

"  And  naw-bom  cinaten  teem  with  wine, 
Beneath  the  shadowy  foliage  of  the  vine/' 

The  idea  which  wine  in  these  lines  conveys,  they  tell  ns, 
"  is  as  certainly  that  of  grape-juice  as  if  it  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  that  phrase."  (!)  Comment  here  is  needless.  If 
poetry  is  to  be  read  as  prose,  and  that  prose  of  the  dullest 
kind,  then  may  wine  in  this  passage  mean  grape-juice.  Regard 
the  writer  as  saying  that  grape-juice  teems  from  the  clusters, 
and  you  destroy  the  poetry ;  but  regard  him  as  thrilled  with 
poetic  fervour,  and  you  are  in  a  position  to  interpret  his 
language.  You  say,  at  once,  this  is  not  prose.  It  is  the 
language  of  a  poet  whose  imagination  sees  in  the  clusters, 
even  from  their  very  Mrth,  before  there  is  anything  in  them 
deserving  the  name  even  of  grape-juice,  the  wine  which 
cheers  the  heart  of  man. 

The  principle  advocated  by  the  ^^riters  quoted,  and  whiph 
our  commentators  profess  to  act  on,  is  the  one  for  which  we 
contend.  We  do  insist  that  whilst  the  dictionaries  give 
the  general  meaning,  the  context  must  determine  the  par- 
ticular shade.  Hence,  whilst  we  hold  that  yayin  means  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  we  hold  also  that  it  may  be 
applied  poetically  and  proleptically  to  the  juice  of  the  grape. 
Now  the  validity  of  this  position  is  to  be  determined,  not  by 
general  disquisitions  on  the  vagueness  of  language,  but  by 
reference  to  facts.  Let  our  commentators  point  out  some 
instances,  in  plain  prose,  in  which  the  term  yayin  means 
grape-juice  in  an  unfermented  state,  and  the  first  part  of 
their  task  is  achieved.  Then  let  them  shew  that  where 
yayin  is  approved  of,  it  is  always  used  in  this  sense,  and 
their  work  is  done.  Have  they  done  so  in  this  Commentary  ? 
We  shall  see. 

The  first  instance  in  which  yofyin  occurs  in  the  Bible,  and, 
let  it  be  observed,  the  first  instance  in  which  it  occurs  in 
any  writing  accessible  to  us,  is  found  in  the  ninth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  where  it  is  mentioned,  without  any  qualifying  term, 
as  the  cause  of  Noah's  drunkenness.  The  passage  is  a  piece 
of  plain  prose,  and  reads,  ''And  Noah  began  to  be  an  husband- 
man, and  he  planted  a  vineyard :  and  he  drank  of  the  yayin, 
and  was  drunken ;  and  be  was  uncovered  in  his  tent." 
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Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  object  of  our  inquiry,  viz.,  the 
ascertainment  of  the  meaning  of  yayin  from  the  plain  prose 
instances  on  record  in  the  Bible,  what  must  our  verdict  be 
as  to  the  teaching  of  this  passage  ?  Is  it  possible  to  read  it 
without  receiving  the  impression  that  yay'm  was  regarded  by 
the  writer  as  an  intoxicating  drink  ?  This  verdict  is  con- 
firmed by  every  version  cited  by  the  commentators,  embrac- 
ing the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  the  LXX,  and  the  Vulgate. 

The  question,  then,  arises.  How  do  the  commentators  dis- 
pose of  this  instance  ?  1.  They  remark,  that  "  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  a  name  was  given  by  the  ancient  Hebrews 
to  the  expressed  juice  of  grapes,"  and  then  ask  the  question, 
"  If  that  name  was  not  yayin^  what  was  it  ?"  What  was  it  ? 
they  ask.  Why,  they  have  already,  in  their  general  disser- 
tation, given  us  a  name  for  it,  to  wit,  the  term  asis^  which 
they  themselves  say  *'  is  grape-juice  purely,  and  never  seems 
to  have  acquired  the  ambiguous  meaning  of  the  Greek 
gleiikos,  and  the  Latin  mustiim,  w^hich,"  with  singular  con- 
sistency, they  allege  "were  undoubtedly  sometimes  applied 
to  the  juice  of  grapes  in  an  initial  state  of  fermentation." 
Though  bereft  of  yayin,  therefore,  the  Hebrews,  even  on  the 
shewing  of  our  friends,  had  still  a  name  for  grape-juice — a 
name  absolutely  unequivocal,  as  it  was  never  contaminated  by 
association  with  even  an  initial  fermentation.  2.  They 
represent  their  opponents  as  inferring  a  universal  from  a 
particular — as  arguing  that  because  yayin  means  an  intoxi- 
cating drink  in  the  first  passage,  it  must  always  be  taken  to 
signify  inebriating  grape-juice.  This  is  untrue.  We  simply 
cite  this  as  one  instance,  and  hold  that  its  testimony  is  for 
us,  and  against  the  commentators.  We  say  that  the  first 
witness  called,  testifies  that  yayin  is  an  intoxicating  drink. 
In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  authors  of  this  com- 
ment on  this  incident  are  compelled,  not  only  to  give  an  un- 
authoritative meaning  to  the  Hebrew  word  for  drunken, 
but  also  to  do  violence  to  the  Chaldee,  Greek,  and  Latin 
equivalents,  toning  down  the  verbs  employed  by  Onkelos, 
the  LXX,  and  the  Vulgate,  so  as  to  suit  their  own  foregone 
conclusion.  Of  course,  if  a  commentator  takes  such  liberty 
as  this  in  the  interpretation  of  the  original,  he  can  make  it 
teach  anything  be  pleases. 

Proceeding  upon  the  same  principle,  the  authors  have  but 
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little  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  yayin  brought  forth  by 
Melchizedek  to  Abraham.  After  admitting,  by  reference,  that 
Onkelos  renders  yayin  by  hhamar,  the  LXX  by  ainos,  and 
the  vulgate  by  tri7ium,  they  say,  "A  question  may  arise, 
wliether  the  yayin  of  this  passage  is  not  to  be  understood  in 
the  sense  of  grapes  rather  than  their  expressed  juice  (as  in 
Jer.  xl.  10 — Gather  ye  yayin  and  summer  fruits),  seeing  that 
bread  and  grapes  continue  to  be  associated  in  the  East  as 
articles  of  daily  food."  On  this  interpretation,  however,  they 
do  not  place  much  reliance,  for  they  immediately  add,  "  If  the 
common  acceptation  (!)  of  grape-juice,  is  preferred,  the  juice  may 
have  been  recently  expressed."  That  is,  despite  the  testimony 
of  the  Targums,  the  LXX,  and  the  Vulgate,  and  despite  the 
meaning  which  yayin  unquestionably  expresses  in  the  ninth 
chapter,  it  may  here  mean  fresh  grape-juice,  or  grapes,  as  we 
prefer,  but  not  what  its  history  thus  far,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
most  ancient  authorities,  prove  that  it  must  mean  1  And  all  this, 
be  it  observed,  we  are  asked  to  receive  without  one  particle  of 
proof,  save  the  reference  to  the  gathering  of  yayin  and  summer 
fruits  in  Jeremiah,  and  the  fact  that  bread  and  grapes  con- 
tinue to  be  associated  in  the  East  as  articles  of  daily  food  I  As 
to  the  former,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  very  passage 
cited  in  proof  speaks  of  gathering  oil  (shemen)  as  well  as 
yayin  and  kayits,  and  that  other  passages  mention  the  gather- 
ing of  waters  together.  With  regard  to  the  continued  associa- 
tion in  the  East  of  bread  and  grapes,  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
when  the  Orientals  speak  of  bread  and  grapes,  they  do  not 
say  bread  and  yayin.  They  have  a  word  for  grapes,  and  they 
use  it  And,  besides,  if  we  are  to  accept  modem  Oriental 
usage  as  the  key  to  the  usage  of  Old  Testament  times,  the 
meaning  given  to  yayin  by  this  Commentary  must  be  aban- 
doned, for  the  Bible  lands  of  the  present  day  know  nothing  of 
an  unfermented,  unintoxicating  wine. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  question  whether  Mel- 
chizedek brought  forth  the  yayin  for  the  refreshment  of 
Abraham  and  his  company,  or  for  the  celebration  of  a  religious 
ceremony ;  for  in  either  case  the  yayin  is  shewn  to  have  the 
approval  of  one  who  was  a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  and 
recognised  in  the  New  Testament  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  all  the  ancient  types  of  Christ. 

Into  the  details  of  the  case  of  Lot's  sin  through  yayin,  it 
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were  out  of  place  to  enter.  The  Commentary  admits  that  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  that  the  yayin  which  made  Lot  drunk, 
had  become  intoxicating  through  fermentation.  The  authors, 
however,  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  must  have  been  drugged. 
A  remark  of  their  own,  when  treating  of  a  similar  suggestion  in 
regard  to  the  wine  of  which  Noah  drank,  will  serve  as  a  reply 
here.  We  may  observe  here,  as  they  do  there,  "It  is  not 
probable  that  such  an  incident,  if  real,  would  have  been 
unknown  to  Moses,  or  left  unrecorded  if  known."  Lot's 
daughters  throughout  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  yciyin 
would  make  drunk.  Hence  they  do  not  say,  "  Let  us  make 
our  father  drunk,"  but,  "  Let  us  make  our  father  drink  yayiiu" 
This  is  conclusive  as  to  the  idea  attached  both  by  the  daughters 
of  Lot,  and  Moses,  to  the  term  yayin.  They  do  not  say,  "  Let 
us  give  him  drugged  yayin,  or  fermented  yayin"  but,  satisfied 
that  the  term  itself  carried  with  it  the  idea  of  unintoxicating 
drink,  they  qualify  it  with  no  epithet.  As  it  is  admitted  that 
yayin  here  means  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  the 
passage  may  be  dismissed  with  the  remark,  that  the  third 
instance  is  against  the  doctrine  of  an  unintoxicating  yayin. 

The  next  instance  is  the  one  in  which  Jacob  is  represented 
as  giving  yayin  to  his  fattier  when  he  was  about  to  perform 
one  of  the  most  solemn  acts  in  which  a  father  and  a  priest 
could  engage — the  act  of  blessing  him  as  the  heir  of  the 
promise,  vouchsafing  that  of  him  the  Messiah  should  come. 
With  the  light  of  prophecy  shed  on  his  soul  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  refuses  not,  but  drinks,  the  yayin  presented  by  his 
son.  Nor  does  th«  Spirit  of  Christ  by  whom  he  was  inspired 
to  forecast  the  destinies  of  his  sons,  abandon  him,  or  refuse  to 
speak  through  him,  because  of  the  wine.  The  comment  of 
our  authors  on  this  section  of  the  sacred  narrative  simply 
illustrates  the  fixedness  of  their  resolve  to  stand  by  the 
doctrine  of  an  unfermented  yayin.  With  the  Targumists,  the 
LXX,  and  the  Vulgate  against  them,  they  remark  that  the 
passage  does  not  decide  whether  the  yayin  was  fermented  or 
unfermented ;  and  then  quote  a  legend  from  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan,  to  prove  "  that  the  Chaldee  Jdiamar  was  applicable 
to  grape-juice  in  the  unfermented  state.  The  passage  runs 
thus: — Neither  had  he  (Jacob)  wine  with  him,  but  an  angel 
had  prepared  and  brought  to  him  some  of  the  wine  which  had 
been  in  its  grapes  from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  and  he 
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gave  it  into  Jacob's  hand,  and  Jacob  carried  it  to  liis  father, 
who  drunk  it.  Of  such  wine  (yayin  or  khamar)  the  com- 
mentators tell  us,  ''none  need  scruple  to  partake,  even  if 
some  other  than  an  angel  were  the  purveyor."  In  this  con- 
cluding sentiment  all  men  will  agree.  Wine  prepared  from 
grapes,  kept  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  will  hurt  no 
man. 

Now,  what  is  to  be  said  of  such  commentating  as  this  ?  Do 
men,  who  have  nothing  to  fall  back  on  but  the  legendary  lore 
of  a  Targumist,  expect  us  to  accept  their  moral  reflections  as 
exegesis  ?  Of  course,  even  a  legend  might  shew  the  meaning 
the  writer  attached  to  a  word ;  but  the  passage  relied  on  does 
not  bear  out  the  assertion,  that  the  Chaldee  word  khamar  is 
applicable  to  unfermented  grape-juice.  It  does  not  simply  say 
that  the  angel  brouglU  the  khamar,  but  that  he  prepared  and 
brought  it.  Yes,  that  word  prepared  has  been  overlooked  in 
the  Commentary,  and  the  commentators  proceed  in  their  argu- 
ment, as  if  the  only  action  ascribed  to  the  angel  was  that 
expressed  by  the  word  brought.  As  the  legend  says,  that  the 
angel  prepared  the  khamar  from  these  pre-Adamic  grapes,  it 
affords  no  proof  that  this  term,  contrary  to  its  etymology  and 
use,  was  regarded  by  the  Targumist  as  one  of  the  names 
employed  to  designate  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape. 

As  it  is  the  word  tiroah,  and  not  the  word  yayin,  that 
occurs  in  the  blessing  pronounced  by  Isaac  upon  his  son  Jacob, 
it  is  unnecessary  formally  to  notice  what  our  commentators 
have  said,  in  this  connection,  on  the  import  of  that  term.  As 
already  remarked,  the  question  at  issue  does  not  depend  upon 
the  meaning  of  tiroah,  or  of  any  term  save  the  term  yayin. 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  whilst  Isaac  bestows  abund- 
ance of  tiroah  upon  Jacob,  he  gives  none  to  Esau.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  forgotten,  that  when  Jacob  himself,  who  was  certainly 
in  as  good  a  position  to  judge  of  the  spirit  of  his  father's 
benediction  as  the  authors  of  this  Commentary,  came  to  per- 
form the  same  solemn  act,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  include  in 
the  blessing  pronounced  on  him,  from  whom  the  Messiah  was 
to  descend,  the  very  yayin  which  we  are  asked  to  regard  as 
the  bane  of  society  and  the  very  symbol  of  the  curse. 

As  there  is  no  mention  of  yayin  in  the  dream  of  the  chief 
butler,  reference  to  it  in  this  controversy  may  be  omitted.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked  (1),  That  if  the  vine  budded  and 
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shot  fortli  her  blossoms,  and  the  blossoms  developed  into  clus- 
ters, and  the  clusters  into  ripe  grapes,  while  the  butler  g<azed 
upon  them,  it  is  but  natural  to  infer  that  the  ripe  grapes  when 
pressed  into  the  cup,  brought  forth,  not  mere  grape-juice,  but 
yayin.  For,  if  the  processes  of  budding,  blossoming,  and  ripen- 
ing of  the  grapes,  described  in  the  dream  as  immediately 
consecutive,  do,  in  the  sphere  of  the  natural,  occupy  considerable 
periods  of  time,  on  what  principle  are  we  asked  to  step  out  of 
the  sphere  of  the  supernatural  when  we  reach  the  action  of 
the  butler,  and  regard  the  part  of  the  process  conducted  by 
him  as  if  it  were  not  embraced  in  the  dream,  and  did  not 
occupy  an  analogous  period  of  time?  There  is  no  argu- 
ment available  against  the  grapes  instantly  bringing  forth 
yayin,  which  is  not  equally  valid  against  the  shoots  instantly 
bringing  forth  flowers,  or  the  flowers  clusters,  or  the  clusters 
ripe  grapes.  (2.)  That  even,  on  the  assTimption  of  the  Commen- 
tary, the  passage  does  not  prove  that  yayin  means  grape-juice, 
for  it  designates  the  liquid  pressed  out  by  the  butler  by  no 
name  whatever. 

Commenting  on  that  incident  in  which  Joseph's  brethren 
**  drank,  and  were  merry  with  him,"  our  authors  allege  that 
yishlceroo,  rendered  in  the  English  version  "were  merry," 
means  "  were  well  filled/*  This  they  do,  however,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Targums,  the  LXX,  and  the  Vulgate,  as  cited  by 
themselves.  It  is  true  that  the  verb  sliakar  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a  drinking  unto  drunkenness.  Its  proper  mean- 
ing is  to  drink  unto  cheerfulness.  Had  the  design  of  the 
sacred  writer  been  to  express  the  idea  of  quantity,  all  that  was 
needed  was  to  add  a  word  expressing  that  idea,  to  the  verb 
ahatha,  already  employed.  This  he  has  not  done;  but  instead, 
has  added  a  verb  expressing  an  idea  in  harmony  with  the 
festivity  of  the  occasion,  which  ahatha  would  not  express.  It 
were  a  vulgar  thing  to  say  that  they  drank,  and  were  well 
filled,  or  were  filled  to  repletion — an  idea  utterly  out  of 
keeping  with  the  refinement  of  the  quasi  regal  state  of  their 
host;  but  it  were  in  place  for  a  host  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  his 
weary  guests  with  wine,  and  certainly  not  unnatural  for  weary 
men  to  accept  his  hospitality.  In  view  of  the  occasion,  the 
consent  of  the  versions,  and  the  import  of  the  Hebrew  verb  by 
which  the  drinking  is  described,  we  must  conclude  against  the 
commentators,  even  when  backed  by  the  authority  of  Professor 
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Stuart,    and   accept   the  English  version,  "were   merry,"  as 
expressing  the  idea  of  the  original. 

The  significance  of  this  incident,  fairly  interpreted  is  obvious. 
If  ever  there  was  a  man  who  feared  God  and  eschewed  evil, 
that  man  was  Joseph.  And  yet  we  find  him,  with  no  apparent 
scruple,  giving  a  banquet  to  his  brethren,  and  making  their 
hearts  glad,  without  for  a  moment  entertaining  the  notion 
that  he  was  thereby  constituting  himself  a  patron  of  drunken- 
ness. Joseph  s  standard  of  hospitality  and  social  ethics,  was 
unquestionably  very  different  from  that  laid  down  in  this 
so-called  Temperance  Conmientary. 

The  ble&sing  pronounced  by  Jacob  on  Judah  is  the  next 
claiming  our  attention.     It  is  as  follows : — "  Binding  his  foal 
unto  the  vine,  and  his  ass's  colt  unto  the   choice  vine,  he 
washed  his  garments  in  yayin,  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of 
the  gtape.      His  eyes  shall  be  (chaklili)  red  with  yayhi,  and 
his  teeth  white  with  milk."  The  question  is,  "What  does  yayin 
mean  in  this  passage?"    The  Commentary  says  it  means  the 
unfermented  juice  of  the  grape,  and  its  chief  argument  is — 
that  it  is  put  in  parallelism  with  the  blood  of  the  grape. 
This  argument  assumes  that  the  blood  of  the  grape  means 
grape-juice,  and  is  authoritatively  refuted  in  Scripture  ;  for  in 
the  only  other  passage  (Deut,  xxxii.  14)  in  which  the  expres- 
sion, "  blood  of  the  grape,"  occurs,  it  is  defined  and  explained 
as  the  equivalent  of  chemery  which,  if  we  are  not  to  set  the 
dictionaries  at  defiance  altogether,  is  an  intoxicant.    The  Com- 
mentary alleges  that  "  blood  is  a  poetical  name  for  juice,  and 
is  evidence  of  the  ancient  signification  of  yayin  as  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  prior  to  fermentation."    It  is  much  more  in  harmony 
with  poetry,  and  with  the  other  passage  referred  to,  to  regard 
it  as  a  poetical  name  for  yayin.    The  Commentary  confesses 
that  the  juice  of  grapes,  whether  they  be  white  or  purple,  is 
colourless,  but  alleges  that  the  similitude  may  bo  borne  out    ' 
by  the  skins  of  the  purple  sort  dying  the  juice  when  trodden 
in  the  vat.     This  is  substituting  conjecture  for  the  authori- 
tative   teaching    of  the   scripture   itself,   which    settles   the 
question  by  defining  the  "  blood  of  the  grape  "  as  chemer. 

As  regards  the  action  of  washing  his  garments  in  the  yayin, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  with  poetry, 
and  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  treat  it  as  prose.  No  man 
would  think  of  washing  his  garments  either  in  yayin  or  grape- 
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juice.  The  idea  is  simply  this,  that  wine  would  be  as  abun- 
dant as  water.  Of  course  the  language  is  in  the  highest  vein 
of  Oriental  imagery,  and,  if  taken  literally,  becomes  absurd. 

The  expression,  "  his  eyes  shall  be  red  with  yayin"  the 
Commentary  admits,  teaches  that  the  colour  has  some  relation 
to  wine,  and  that  the  internal  evidence  is  in  favour  of  a  causal 
relation.  '  So  satisfied  are  the  commentators  with  this  view, 
that  they  discard  the  Vulgate  interpretation — "  his  eyes  shall 
be  more  beautiful  than  wine " — given  by  Dr  Lees  in  Kitto's 
Cyclopsedia,  and  adopt  in  its  stead  a  translation  implying  an 
external  application  of  the  yayin  to  the  eyelids — "  empurpled 
are  his  eyes  with  grape-juice." 

Against  all  such  ever- varying  conjectural  renderinga,  it  is 
sufficient  to  set  the  fact,  that  the  Hebrew  word,  cliaklUi  (red), 
expresses  not  the  idea  of  a  reddening  arising  from  an  external 
application,  but  that  arising  from  an  internal  participation  of 
the  yayin.  The  noun,  chaklilooth  (redness),  occurs  in  Proverbs 
xxiii.  29,  where  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  represented 
as  arising,  not  from  the  external,  but  the  internal  application 
of  yayin;  for  the  redness  of  the  eyes  is  ascribed  to  the 
tarrying  long  at  the  wine,  and  not  to  the  smearing  of  the 
eyes  of  the  drunkard. 

The.  Commentary  refers>  in  illustration  of  the  same  U9U8 
loqaendi,  to  2  Kings  ix.  30,  where  Jezebel  is  said  to  have 
painted  her  face.  Well,  certainly,  this  is  a  strange  "iray  of 
illustrating  the  use  of  chaklili.  How  can  reference  to  the  act 
of  Jezebel,  which  is  expressed  by  the  verb  eoom,  "  to  give>"  or 
*'  place,"  illustrate  the  usage  of  chaklili,  an  adjective,  descriptive 
of  a  condition  arising  from  an  act  not  expressed  at  all  ?  Instead 
of  seeking  the  import  of  chaklili  in  an  entirely  dififerent  ward, 
why  not  go  to  the  other  instance,  where  the  noun,  chaklilooth, 
as  we  have  seen,  occurs,  and  be  guided  by  it  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  adjective  ?  What  if  Jezebel  did  paint  her  eyes  by 
daubing  them  with  a  pigment  ?  Does  that  prove  that  Judah 
made  his  eyes  red  by  painting  them  with  yayin  ?  Are  we  to 
accept  this  recondite,  far-fetched  solution  of  the  reddening,  when 
we  have  one  furnished  to  our  hand  by  Solomon,  who  tells  us 
that  yayin  abused,  will  avenge  itself  by  making  the  eyes  red  1 

In  the  Commentary  of  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  Calvin  is  quoted  : 

^'Assidtto  autem  lar^ioreqite  Ulius potu  rubedinem  contracturi  nnt  oculi*' 
[and  the  comment  runs]]: — *^  Of  wine  and  milk,  the  most  valuable  produc- 
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tions  of  his  land,  he  will  have  sach  a  superabandance,  that,  as  Jacob 
hyperbolically  expresses  it,  he  ma^  wash  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  the 
grape,  and  enjoy  them  so  plentifully,  that  his  eyes  shall  be  inflamed  with 
wine,  and  his  teeth  become  white  with  milk.^^ 

Before  passing  from  this  scripture,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  notice  the  concluding  sentence  of  this  comment,  in  ivhicb 
the  commentators  eeem  to  give  us  their  idea  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  Our  Saviour's  life,  according  to  these  guides  of  Chris- 
tian thought,  seems  merely  to  supply  "  the  ideal  of  suffering, 
yet  triumphant,  goodness."  This  is  what,  we  are  told,  the 
Targumists  and  the  cultivated  Jewish  mind,  could  not  of  itself 
develop.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  for  this  theory  of  Christ's 
life,  that  Christ  himself  did  not  single  out  this  alleged  mis« 
apprehension  as  the  sin  of  the  Jews;  but,  on  the  contrary^ 
condemned  them  for  not  believing  on  Him  as  the  Son  of  God* 
This  ideal  described  in  the  comment,  which  the  cultivated 
Jewish  mind  could  not  develop,  is  the  one  which  Socinians 
and  Humanitarians  have  developed,  and  which  these  com^ 
mentators  appear  to  have  here  substituted  for  the  scripture  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  substitutionary,  all-atoning  sacrifice.  Whether 
it  is  wise  to  accept  the  criticisms  of  these  men,  and  recommend 
their  Commentary  to  our  people,  would  certainly  seem  to  be 
questionable.  Those  who  read  it,  and  accept  either  its  theo^ 
logy  or  its  exegetical  principles,  cannot  long  remain  very 
strongly  attached  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel 

The  Passover. — Although  the  word  yayin  does  not  occur 
in  connection  with  this  institution,  it  is  nevertheless  necessary 
to  examine  the  ordinances  given  in  regard  to  it,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  because  of  the  sweeping  conclusions  which  our 
opponents  have  drawn  from  some  of  the  terms  employed  by 
Moses  in  his  instructions  respecting  the  observance  of  it. 

Of  the  terms,  seor,  raatzoth,  chanuUz,  and  machToetzethf 
the  term,  maizoth  (unleavened  loaves  or  cakes),  describes 
what  was  to  be  eaten,  whilst  the  other  terms  designate 
what  was  to  be  excluded.  With  regard  to  the  first  of 
these  terms,  seor,  there  is  no  room  for  pontroversy.  Sear 
is  one  element  of  the  ferment  used  by  bakers,  and  con- 
sists  of  old  leavened  dough,  which  is  used  in  raising  the 
sponge,  or  batch  of  new  dough,  prior  to  the  evening.  Dough, 
per  se^  however  long  it  may  be  kept^  is  not  baker's  ferment 
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until  it  is  mixed  with  cltavidtz.  When  the  baker  has  com- 
bined the  seor  with  the  chaw/itz,  he  is  ready  to  set  the  sponge, 
and  the  sponge  consists  of  fresh  flour  reduced  to  a  pulp 
by  mixture  with  the  liquid  compounded  of  the  seor  and  the 
ckaradtz.  As  the  chavidtz  is  the  chief  instrument  in  the 
working  of  the  sponge,  and  as  it  is  through  its  agency  the  in- 
elastic mass  of  dough  is  raised  and  rendered  fit  for  use,  the  term 
mctchmetzeth  is  employed  to  designate  the  bread  thus  produced, 
to  distinguish  it  from  raatzoth,  bread  or  cakes,  produced  inde- 
pendently of  it. 

Now,  had  the  authors  of  this  Commentary  carried  out  their 
rationalism  so  far  as  to  consult  a  baker  on  this  point,  they  had 
not  ventured  to  base  an  argument  against  the  use  of  yayin  in 
the  Passover  on  the  prohibition  of  cJiamdtz,  and  everything 
'niachmetzeth.  The  prohibition,  interpreted  in  accordance  with 
the  well-known  facts  just  mentioned,  can  only  be  regarded  as 
applying  to  bread.  No  bread,  save  unleavened  bread,  was  to 
be  eaten,  and  in  order  to  secure  this  end,  seor  and  cfiavidtz,  the 
two  ingredients  employed  in  the  ordinary  preparation  of  bread, 
were  placed  under  the  ban  of  a  divine  prohibition.  In  confir- 
mation of  our  warrant  for  this  restriction  of  chamatz  to  bread, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  law  of  the  meat-oflfering  (Lev.  ii. 
11):  "No  meat-offering  which  ye  shall  bring  unto  the  Lord 
shall  be  made  with  leaven  (chamatz),"  Now,  the  meat-offering 
consisted  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  usually  made  into  cakes 
or  wafers.  These  must  always  be  unleavened.  The  fact,  then, 
is  simply  this  :  that  the  law  in  regard  to  this  element  of  the 
Passover  feast  was  just  the  law  which  ruled  the  same  element 
throughout  the  whole  subsequent  Mosaic  legislation,  and  can- 
not, with  any  show  of  fair  interpretation,  be  represented  as 
excluding  anything,  save  bread  prepared  with  chawMz,  and 
most  appropriately  described  by  the  term,  machmetzeth. 

The  bearing  of  the  establishment  of  tliis  point .  upon  the 
question,  whether  "wiiie,*'  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape, 
was  used  in  the  Passover,  and  afterwards  in  the  Supper,  is 
obvious.  This  established,  they  are  bereft  of  what  is,  in  fact, 
their  chief  argument  against  the  use  of  a  fermented  liquor  in 
the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  exclusion  of  all 
machmetzeth,  let  it  be  remembered,  was  simply  the  exclu- 
sion of*  all  leavened  bread,  and  had  no  reference  whatever  to 
wine.     That  wine  was  not  thereby  excluded,  is  obvious  from 
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the  fact,  that,  under  the  law,  the  meat-offering  of  unleavened 
bread,  from  which  dtdraatz  was  excluded,  was  offered  in 
company  with  a  drink-offering  of  yayin,     (See  Numb,  xv.) 

As  confirmatory  of  this  view  of  the  comprehension  of  the 
terms  leaven  and  vuichmetzeth,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
sphere  or  territory  from  Avhich  the  prohibited  articles  were  by 
the  law  proscribed.  In  Exod.  xiL  15,  19,  leaven,  seor,  is  to  be 
put  away  from  their  houses,  and  chairndtz  and  machmeizeth 
Aie  not  to  be  seen,  or  found  in  their  houses.  In  these  passages 
the  sphere  of  the  prohibition  is  designated  by  the  term  bayith, 
a  house,  and  by  the  term  gebuU  a  teiritoT j,  terminus,  Jinis, 
limes,  spatium,  finibus  suis  circumscHptwm  (Gen.  x.  19  ; 
Exod.  X.  14*,  19  ;  Deut.  xix.  14,  xxvii.  17 ;  Prov.  xxii.  28 ;  Judg. 
XL  18 ;  Psa.  civ.  9).^  In  dealing  with  the  latter  term,  gebul,  our 
translators  say  that  it  means  "  accustomed  places,  such  as 
dwt41ing-houses,  cellars,  &c.,"  and  do  not  give  the  LXX  or  the 
Vulgate  translations.  This  is  as  singular  as  it  is  unauthorita- 
tive ;  for  the  word  does  not  admit  of  such  a  rendering,  meaning, 
as  it  does,  a  measure  by  which  measurers  measure  land,  or  the 
bounds  themselves  of  the  measured  territory,  or  the  region  cir- 
cumscribed by  certain  limits.  The  LXX  equivalents,  as  given 
by  Fiirst,  are  o^iov,  yttaog,  ^datg,  x}.n^ovo/iia,  'jrt^IpoXog,  ^?%ys,  7?  ; 
and,  in  the  Talmud,  the  term  is  put  for  the  whole  land  of  Israel 
which  is  outside  Jerusalem.  In  the  passage  (Exod.  xiii.  7)  the 
LXX  reads,  h  cru<Fi  roTgo^io/g  «u,  in  all  thy  coasts ;  the  Vulgate,  in 
cunctis  finibus  tuis  ;  and  Babbi  Leeser,  in  all  thy  boundaries. 
Fairly  interpreted,  then,  the  proscription  of  cha/mdtz  and  seov 
was  absolute.  Nothing  made  from  seor,  and  nothing  which 
proceeded  from  cliamdtz,  was  to  be  eaten,  or  even  seen  in  the 
land  during  the  days  of  the  feast.  This,  of  course,  is  con- 
clusive against  that  theory  which  regards  the  proscription  as 
including  yayin ;  for  if  yayin  was  to  be  banished  from  the 
land  during  the  feast,  it  is  manifest  that,  so  far  as  Israel  was 
concerned,  there  was  an  end  to  the  use  of  yayin  for  that 
season.  Seor,  or  chamdtz,  might  be  destroyed  without  any 
such  absolute  deprivation,  for  both  could  be  reproduced  from 
existing  materials ;  but  once  yayin  was  banished,  there  could 
be  no  fresh  supply  until  the  following  vintage.  The  interpre- 
tation, therefore,  which  represents  chamdtz  and  w,achmetzeih 

'  On  HOT  and  gehid^  see  Zaphnath-Paaneab,  a  very  able  Competitive  Prize 
Eway,  by  William  Killocb,  a  journeyman  baker,  Londonderry. 
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as  iDcluding  yayin,  is  inadmissible  ;  and  the  argument  against 
the  use  of  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape  as  one  of  the 
elements  in  the  Lord  s  Supper^  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the'exclusion  of  leaven  involved  the  exclusion  of  yayin, 
falls  to  the  ground.* 

The  law  of  the  Nazarite  (Numb.  vi.  8),  as  usually  interpreted, 
by  excluding  yayin  and  shaykar,  excludes  intoxicating  drinks. 
Our  commentators,  however,  go  beyond,  and  find  a  prohibition 
in  the  clauses,  ckometz  of  yayin,  and  chometz  of  shaykar. 
It  is  true  the  dictionaries,  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  the  LXX, 
and  the  Vulgate,  are  all  against  them ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
Dr  A.  Clarke  is  with  them ;  and  with  such  high  critical 
authority  they  are  irresistible. 

On  the  law  of  the  Nazarite  it  may  be  remarked,  1.  That  he 
was  not  the  model  Israelite.  2.  That  as  there  are  rules  given 
for  his  separation,  so  also  are  there  rules  for  his  return  to  the 
normal  life  of  his  brethren.  3.  That  among  these  was  the 
liberty  of  drinking  yayin,  4i,  That  whilst  he  was  at  liberty, 
after  his  return,  to  drink  or  not,  as  he  might  list,  he  was  not 
at  liberty  to  decline  the  presentation  of  yayin  before  the  Lord 
with  his  sin-offering,  with  his  burnt-offering,  and  with  his 
peswje-offeriug. 

The  incident  of  the  spies  and  the  grapes  (Numb.  xiii.  17-24) 
proves  that  the  fruit  of  the  vine  formed,  in  the  estimate  of  an 
Israelite,  one  of  the  chief  blessings  of  the  land.  In  their  re- 
marks  on  the  Drink-offering  (Numb.  xv.  5-10),  it  is  admitted 
by  the  commentators  that,  in  each  verse,  the  Hebrew  word 
for  wine  is  yayin,  and  that  it  is  rendered  in  the  LXX'by 
oinoa,  and  in  the  Vulgate  by  vinum.  From  the  fact  that 
iirosh,  in  Numb,  xviii.  12,  is  grouped  with  yitzhar  and  with 
dagarif  it  is  assumed  that  it  is  a  solid.  Now,  it  is  admitted  ' 
that  tirosh  and  yitzliar  are  frequently  grouped  together,  but 
it  is  not  conceded  that  they  are  grouped  for  the  reason 
alleged.  The  key  to  this  grouping,  if  we  are  to  credit  Gesenius 
and  Fiirst,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  tirosh  is  the  new 

^  For  an  exegesis  of  chamdtz  by  seor^  see  Lev.  ii.  12.  *'  I^o  meat«offering 
which  ye  shall  bring  unto  the  Lord  shall  be  made  with  leaven  {chamdtz) :  for 
ye  shall  bum  no  leaven  [sear)  nor  any  honey,  in  any  offering  of  it  made  by 
fire  unto  the  Lord."  This,  of  course  assigning,  as  it  does,  as  a  reason  for  not 
using  cKamdtz,  that  no  offering  of  aeor  was  to  be  made,  connects,  ex^eticaUy, 
chamdtz  with  8eor,  and  both,  therefore,  with  the  preparation  of  bread. 
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'wine,  as  yitzhar  is  the  fresh  oil.  In  like  manner  aliemen  is 
grouped  with  yayin,  not  because  they  are  liquids,  but  liquids 
of  some  standing.  They  say  that  their  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  expression,  first-fruits.  This,  however,  but  confirms  the 
common  interpretation,  as  it  gives  a  reason  for  designating 
the  wine  by  tiroak,  and  the  oil  by  yitzhar.  The  things  to  be 
offered  were  to  be  the  first  as  well  as  the  best  of  their  kind  ; 
and  as  the  Hebrew  term  for  new  wine  was  tiroah,  and  the 
term  for  fresh  oil,  yitzhar,  it  was  natural  and  necessary  that, 
these  should  be  the  terms  employed.  They  admit  that  the 
Versions  are  against  them,  and  acknowledge  that  the  Tar- 
gumists teach  the  common  doctrine,  but  tell  us  that  this  merely 
shews  that  the  Jews  of  the  captivity  seem  to  have  lost  the 
true  and  certain  sense  of  the  words  tirosh  and  yitzhar  !  These 
men  know  Hebrew  better  than  the  Targumists  ! 

Verses  27-30  are  conclusive  on  the  subject  of  tithing.  A 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  what  was  tithed — ^whether  the 
grapes  or  the  wine.  Now  these  verses  teach  that  the  Levites 
were  to  oflFer  a  tithe  of  the  tithes,  and  it  is  added,  that  this 
was  to  be  accepted  as  though  it  were  the  com  of  the  threshing- 
floor,  and  the  fulness  of  the  wine-press,  or,  more  properly,  of 
the  wine-vat.  This  proves — 1.  That  the  Levites  had  no  thresh- 
ing-floors or  wine-vats.  2,  That  it  was  the  product  of  these, 
and  not  the  raw  material,  that  was  ofiered.  3.  That  such  was 
the  law  for  Israel  as  well  as  for  the  Levites.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  commentators  have  not  one  word  to  say  about 
this  law  of  the  tithing.  They  certainly  should  have  tried  to 
reconcile  it  with  their  theory  of  tirosh^  which  depends  for 
support  in  part,  as  some  allege,  on  the  assumption  that  nothing 
but  solids  could  be  tithed.'  In  Numb,  xxviii.  7,  the  drink- 
offering  enjoined  is  to  be  of  shaykar.  The  commentators 
are  equal  to  the  emergency,  for  they  contend  that  "  shaykar 
may  be  here  taken,  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  as 
including  all  sweet  drinks,  even  including  yayin  in  its  sweet 
condition."  Well,  of  course,  if  ahaykar  be  so  comprehensive, 
one  may  make  it  include  any  sweet  drink  ;  but  if  ahaykar  in- 
variably means,  as  the  Lexicons  say,  an  intoxicating  drink, 
then  the  comment  is  but  a  device  to  reconcile  a  theory  with  a 
passage  which  subverts  it. 

It  is  argued,  from  the  verb  aaaph  (Deut.  xL  14),  that  iiroah 

^  See  Deut.  zv.  14,  on  floor  and  wine-press. 
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and  yitzhar  must  be  solid  fruits  of  the  earth,  althougli  the 
Septuagint, Vulgate,  the  Targums,  and  the  Syriac  and  Arabic,  are 
against  such  inference ;  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  aaaph 
is  applied  to  the  gathering  of  yayin  (Isaiah  Ixii.  8,  9).  The 
same  triad,  dagan,  tirosh,  yitzhar^  occurs  in  Deut.  xii.  17,  but  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  context  shews  that  they  receive 
these  names  because  they  are  first-fruits  of  the  land,  as  rendered 
fit  for  use.  With  this  agree  the  Versions.  The  argument  from 
akal  is  vain,  and  the  principle  of  it  holds  good  in  no  language. 
The  same  triad  occurs  in  chapter  xiv.  23,  but,  as  usual,  with 
evidence  that  the  terms  employed  designate  first-fruits.  The 
Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate  are  against  the  commentators. 
After  acknowledging  that  the  LXX  gives  oinos,  they  add,  "  The 
Vulgate  follows  with  its  vinum,"  Yes ;  and  with  its  vim,  as 
this  remark  shews.  Yayin  and  shayhar,  as  the  twenty-sixth 
verse  proves,  are  to  be  used  before  the  Lord  in  the  place  where 
He  had  chosen  to  place  His  name.  The  Versions,  without 
exception,  are  against  the  commentators ;  but  they  try  to 
modify  their  testimony  by  turning  ahaykar  into  sweet  drink. 
This  they  regard  as  one  of  the  texts  of  permission  which  the 
human  mind  is  ever  prone  to  turn  into  license.  They  might 
have  added — and  which  ascetics  are  ever  prone  to  take 
liberties  with,  by  taking  away  the  liberty  which  such  texts 
authoritatively  proclaim.  In  dealing  with  the  argument 
furnished  by  this  passage^  for  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink 
in  religious  festivals,  one  of  the  positions  taken  by  the  com- 
mentators is,  that  the  permission  of  a  thing  does  not  imply 
approval ;  and  one  of  the  instances  given  is  polygamy.  Now, 
polygamy  was  not  sanctioned  as  wine  was,  which  was  not 
only  permitted,  but  commanded,  and  that  in  connection  with 
the  central  ordinance  of  sacrifice.  Deut.  xvi.  13  is  important, 
from  the  light  it  sheds  upon  asaph,  to  gather,  and  upon 
the  state  of  the  first-fruits,  usually  designated  by  dagan 
and  tirosh.  As  the  gathering  was  to  be  from  the  wine- 
press or  vat,  as  well  as  from  the  threshing-floor,  it  is  clear 
that  at  least  some  of  the  articles  gathered  were  not  solids. 
In  Deut.  xviii.  4,  dagan,  tirosh,  and  yitzhar,  occur  again  in  a 
connection  proving  them  to  designate  the  fresh  products  of  their 
kind.  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  give — the  former  sitou,  oinou, 
elaiou,  and  the  latter  fruTmnti,  vini,  olei.  On  Deut.  xxix.  6, 
"  Ye   have   not  eaten   bread,   neither  have  ye   drunk  wine 
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(yayin)  or  strong  drink  (sluaykar),  that  ye  might  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord  your  God,"  the  comment  is  : 

"From  this  we  learn,  that  during  their  desert  journey  iugs  of  forty 
years,  the  people  of  Israel  abstained  from  all  kinds  of  yat/in  and  shat/kar, 
unfermented  and  fermented,  innocent  and  inebriating.  Hence  those  *do 
greatly  err,  not  knowing  the  scriptures,*  who  either  deride  abstinence  as 
a  novelty,  or  condemn  it  as  an  impracticable  or  dangerous  habit  of  life." 

On  this  comment  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  desert  life 
was  not  to  be  the  rule  in  either  meat  or  drink.  There  was 
abstinence  from  (lechem)  bread  as  well  as  from  yayin  and 
shaykar.  And,  besides,  they  got  no  change  of  raiment^  either 
clothes  or  shoes.  The  means  of  subsistence  were  altogether 
supernatural,  and  were  designed  to  instruct  Israel  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  their  God.  Instead,  therefore,  of  justi- 
fying any  argument  from  such  abstinence  in  favour  of  total 
abstinence,  as  the  rule  of  scripture  in  all  states  of  society,  the 
facts  warrant  the  contrary ;  for,  as  even  the  commentators  are 
forced  to  admit,  the  yayin  and  shaykar  include  intoxicating 
drinks,  it  is  manifest  that  abstinence  from  them  w^as  no  more 
the  law  for  Israel  than  abstinence  from  bread,  as  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  song  (xxxii.  14),  in  which  chemer  is  classed 
with  wheat,  &c.,  as  evidence  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  Israel. 

The  case  of  Samson  (Judg.  xiii.  2-25)  is  cited  as  a  proof 
that  yayin  and  shaykar,  &c.,  injure  the  constitution.  This 
inference  is  as  unwarrantable  as  it  is  suicidal ;  for  the  pro- 
hibition (ver.  14)  embraced  not  only  these,  but  anything  that 
cometh  of  the  vine.  Now  our  instructors  in  this  Commen- 
tary eulogise  the  pure  blood  of  the  grape,  by  which  they 
mean  grape-juice,  as  most  nutritive.  Surely  the  argument  for 
prohibition,  if  good  to  prove  yayin,  &c.,  injurious,  must  be  of 
equal  force  against  grape-juice,  grapes,  or  raisins.  What,  then, 
becomes  of  the  scriptural  doctrine,  that  the  vine  is  a  blessing  ? 
From  Ruth  ii.  8,  9, 14,  the  commentators  infer  the  superiority 
of  water  to  English  beer  or  cider.  The  same  passage  on  the 
principle  assumed,  would  prove  the  superiority  of  (chometz), 
vinegar,  to  beer,  and  the  superiority  of  {kali),  parched  corn,  to 
bread  or  beef. 

A  eulogy  on  abstinence  is  based  upon  Hannah  s  disclaimer 
(1  Samuel  i.),  but  it  is  suflScient  to  reply,  that  the  disclaimer, 
if  interpreted  in  conformity  with  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses, 
embraces  abstinence  from   food  of  all  kinds.     The  passage 
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proves  nothing,  save  what  this  Commentary  denies,  viz.,  that 
yayin  is  an  intoxicating  drink,  whilst  the  chapter  proves  that 
it  was  used  in  sacrifice.  It  is  somewhat  significant  that  our 
commentators  make  no  remark  on  the  fact,  that  a  navel  of  this 
yayin  was  oflFered  to  the  Lord  (ver.  24).  They  admit  that  the 
bottle  of  yayin  was  an  oflFering,  but  say  not  one  word  of  its 
qualities  !  Did  they  feel  that  the  evidence  of  its  identity  with 
the  yayin  of  ver.  14  was  too  strong  to  be  invalidated  by  any 
general  reference  to  genuine  grape-juice  ? 

Equally  significant  is  their  silence  in  reference  to  the  yayin 
carried  to  Bethel  by  the  men  whom  Saul  met,  after  his  depar- 
ture from  Samuel  (chap.  x.  3),  and  to  the  nodh  of  yayin  sent 
by  Jesse  to  the  camp  to  Saul  (chap.  xvi.  20).  In  all  these 
passages  the  LXX  give  oinoSy  and  the  Vulgate  vinura. 

The  history  of  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.  11,  18,  36^38)  furnishes 
indubitable  proof  of  the  ordinary  meaning  of  yayin,  of  shaJcaVy 
and  of  the  expression,  lav  tov,  when  connected  with  drinking ; 
and,  besides,  proves  that  David,  the  Lord's  anointed,  did  not 
regard  it  as  sinful  to  drink  yayin.  On  these  points  the  Com- 
mentary has  no  remark  ;  and  the  commentators  satisfy  them- 
selves with  one  or  two  observations: — (1.)  That  the  phrase,  "the 
wine  had  gone  out  of  him,"  is  in  harmony  with  recent  scientific 
discoveries.  (2.)  That  the  phrase  employed  by  the  LXX, 
"  When  Nabal  had  become  sober  from  the  wine  *' — "Ao«  eocenepsen 
apo  tou  oinou,  Nabal" — literally  signifies,  *' becoming  as  an 
abstainer."  (3.)  That  Nabal  had  indulged  his  natural  tempera- 
ment until  his  nervous .  system  was  too  enfeebled  to  recover 
from  the  shock  it  received  on  the  discovery  of  the  peril  to  which 
his  folly  had  exposed  him.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe 
that  these  remarks  do  not  prove  that  yayin  is  unfermented 
grape-juice,  or  that  ahakar  does  not  signify  to  be  drunk,  or 
that  Idv  tov  does  not  imply  the  merriness  of  drunkenness. 

"  David  (vay'ahaJck^rayhoo)  made  him  drunk  "  (2  Sam.  xi. 
13).  Here  the  Commentary  tries  to  soften  down  ahakar  into 
aatiate  with  ahaykar,  but  without  warrant.  The  LXX  render 
the  Hebrew  by  «>itfu«y,  and  the  Vulgate  by  inebriavit.  This 
passage  is  of  importance,  from  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the 
meaning  of  ahakar.  It  is  just  as  manifest  that  David  made 
Uriah  drink,  with  the  design  of  making  him  drunk,  as  it  is 
that  Noah  was  drunk.  The  Commentary  says  that  the  drink 
was  ahaykar ;  but  this  is  sheer  assumption.     Noah  drank  of 
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yayin  (vayiahkar),  and  was  drunken.     Does  it  follow  that  the 
yayin  was  changed  into  diayka/r  by  the  drinking  ? 

"  When  Ammonia  heart  is  merry  with  yayin  "  (chap.  xiii. 
28),  i^tov  lav  Ammon  bayyayin.     This  passage  furnishes 
additional  proof  that  the  phrase,  tov  lav,  when  connected 
with  drinking,  conveys  the  idea  of  exhilaration  of  mind  arising 
from  the  free  use  of  intoxicating  drink,  and  may  be  also  cited 
to  prove  that  yayin  would  intoxicate.     In  fact  the  commen- 
tators admit  the  latter,  for  they  use  the  phrase,  "given  to 
wine,"  to  express  their  estimate  of  Ammon's  character.     If 
yayin  did  not  mean  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  this 
expression  would  not  convey  the  idea  they  intend,  except  they 
mean  to  say  that  grape-juice,  freshly  expressed,  when  freely 
indulged  in,  naturally  leads  to  licentiousness.     If  so,  we  reply, 
on  their  own  shewing,  all  men  should,  quoad  grapes,  become 
Nazarites;  and  there  should,  on  their  theory,  be  a  society 
formed  to  pledge  men  against  touching,  tasting,  or  handling 
anything  that  cometh  of  the  vine. 

But  it  is  time  to  forbear.  The  foregoing  references  are 
sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  this 
so-called  Temperance  Commentary.  The  authors  had  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  perform,  and  have  manifested  considerable  zeal 
and  scholarship  in  their  attempt  to  accomplish  it.  But  it  is 
hard  to  achieve  the  impossible.  Wellington  had  failed  at 
Waterloo  had  his  officers  turned  traitors,  and  his  men  deserted 
to  the  French.  The  commentators  have  brought  into  the 
field  a  great  array  of  versions,  and  have  summoned  to  their 
aid  Targumists  and  other  linguists,  both  Jewish  and  Christian ; 
bat  once  on  the  arena,  these  authorities  have,  almost  invariably, 
home  testimony  against  them.  It  is  certainly  sad  to  follow 
these  gentlemen  throughout  this  hopeless  struggle,  and  witness 
such  treatment  of  the  word  of  God.  The  Commentary  is 
simply  an  elaborate  impeachment  of  the  morality  of  the  Bible, 
based  ultimately  on  the  authority  of  a  few  men  of  science, 
whose  testimony  could  be  easily  neutralised  by  counter- 
testimony  borne  by  others. 

The  following  excellent  summary  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  on  this  subject,  from  the  pen  of  the  eminent  Temperajice 
Beformer,  quoted  at  the  outset,  will  form  a  fitting  close  to 
this  review.      In  a  tract,  adopted  and  republished  by  the 
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British  and  Foreign  Temperance  Society,  Dr  Edgar  gives  the 
following  synopsis  of  the  testimony  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  respecting  intoxicating  liquors  : 

''  1.  Fermented  liquor,  and  therefore  intoxicatingi  was  used  as  a 
customary  beverage  among  the  Jews,  by  the  righteous  and  by  the 
wicked. 

"  2.  Fermented  liquor,  for  customary  use,  was  esteemed  by  the  holiest 
men  a  special  blessing. 

"  3.  Fermented  liquor  was  commanded  by  God  to  be  offered  to  Him 
in  religious  service. 

''  4.  Though  God,  in  peculiar  circumstances,  commanded  certain  per- 
sons to  abstain,  not  from  fermented  liquor  merely,  but  from  everything 
which  the  vine  produces,  yet  the  use  of  fermented  liquor  as  an  article  of 
diet  and  refreshment  had  His  full  approbation  and  sanction. 

''  6.  Jesus  Christ,  when  on  earth,  Himself  used  fermented  liquor,  and 
created  it  for  the  use  of  others. 

"  6.  Jesus  appointed  fermented  liquor  to  be  drunk  in  the  Eucharist, 
as  a  suitable  emblem  of  His  atoning  blood. 

'^  7.  Though  prophets  and  apostles,  and  Christ  Himself,  were  fully 
aware  of  the  enormous  and  multiplied  evils  arising  out  of  excess  in  the 
use  of  fermented  liquor,  yet  none  of  them  ever  pronounced  the  use  of  it 
sinful,  or  proposed  its  utter  extermination  as  the  means  of  preventing  or 
curing  drunkenness ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  drew  a  clearly-defined 
line  of  distinction  between  the  lawful  use  of  such  liquor  and  guilty 
excess.  Their  denunciations  were  hurled  against  drunkenness,  arising 
from  the  abuse  of  that  which  might  be  lawfully  used. 

''  8.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  also  the  doctrine  of  scripture, 
not  only  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  abstaining,  on  proper  principles, 
from  fermented  liquor  as  an  ordinary  beverage,  but  that  circumstances 
may  arise  when,  in  the  exercise  of  Christian  charity,  and  in  obedience  to 
expediency,  such  abstinence  may  be  commendable  and  right. 

"These  truths,"  continues  Dr  Edgar,  "commended  themselves  to 
unanimous  approval  till  three  or  four  years  since,  when  a  few  persons, 
dissatisfied  with  the  sound  principles  of  temperance  societies,  or  ignorant 
of  them,  imagined  that  they  had  found  the  grand  reformer  of  the  world  in 
the  convincing  argument,  that  if  no  man  drinks,  no  man  will  become 
drunken  ;  and  that,  therefore,  no  man  should  drink ! 

"  To  add  strength  to  this  noble  effort  of  reason,  they  made  another 
grand  discovery — That,  as  alcohol  is  poison,  therefore  it  is  immoral  to 
use  anything  which  contains  it,  no  matter  how  diluted  or  modified.  In 
the  midst  of  their  triumph,  on  account  of  these  immortalising  discoveries, 
the  Spirit  of  Inspiration  met  them,  and  held  up  right  before  them  the 
open  pages  of  Eternal  Truth.  What  could  they  do  ?  They  had  made 
the  dLscovery  that  any  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  a  sin  against  our 
physical  nature,  an  injury  to  our  corporeal  and  mental  constituticyD,  and 
therefore  it  is  impossible  that  such  a  poison  can  receive  any  coanteiianoe 
from  a  revelation  coming  from  God.  Well,  but  in  spite  of  them,  the 
revelation  which  all  Christendom  acknowledges  to  have  conie  from  God, 
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does  give  it  countenance — ^most  favourable  countenance.  What  could  be 
done  ?  All  stood  aghajst ;  till  at  length  one  or  two  lingaists  among  them 
said,  '  Let  us  look  at  the  original — remembering  that  our  version  was 
made  in  an  ignorant  age — and  in  as  far  as  it  is  the  work  of  uninspired 
men,  it  has  no  authority/  ^  That  they  should  consult  the  original  I  most 
heartily  agree  ;  but  I  most  unequivocally  condemn  their  consulting 
either  the  original  or  a  translation  to  put  the  truth  of  God  to  the  torture, 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  it  to  speak  what  pleases  them.  This  is  the 
qnintesBence  of  infideUty-proud  infideUty,  which  raises  up  its  own 
empty  castle  of  impiety  and  falsehood,  and  then  refuses  to  receive  a 
revelation  which  would  lay  that  castle  in  ruin.  To  rebuke  and  counteract, 
as  far  as  in  me  lies,  that  proud  iniidel  spirit  which  would  compel  the 
Bible  to  support  falsehood,  or  be  sOent,  I  come  before  you  now,  as  well 
as  to  give  a  warning  of  the  error  which,  from  the  platform  and  the  press, 
is  now  in  circulation  ;  and  to  maintain  the  temperance  reformation  on 
the  scriptural  basis,  on  which  alone  it  can  stand,  and  where  alone  it  can 
prosper.  So  long  as  it  continues  to  promote  its  great  object  by  scriptural 
means  it  must  prosper — God  has  said  it ;  but  if  ever  it  should  attempt 
to  succeed  by  anti-scriptural  means,  from  that  moment  its  doom  is 
sealed,  and  instead  of  being  nurtured  and  extended  by  a  kind  Providence 
it  will  be  swe]>t  from  the  earth  with  the  besom  of  destruction." 

The  accuracy  of  the  foregoing  summary  is  beyond  intelligent 
challenge.  It  is  borne  out,  not  only  by  what  our  English 
Bible  teaches,  but  by  the  testimony  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals,  as  attested  by  the  ripest  scholarship  of  Christendom, 
and  shall  abide  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  teaching  of  the  word 
of  God  respecting  intoxicating  liquor,  when  the  "  empty 
castles  "  denounced  by  Dr  Edgar,  of  which  this  Commentary 
is  but  one  specimen^  shall  have  met  the  doom  their  presump- 
tuous builders  have  so  daringly  provoked. 

Robert  Watts. 


Abt.  III. — ThA  Spirits  in  Prison  and  the  Sans  of  God} 

(1  Pet  iii  1&-20,  and  Gcd.  vl) 

OUR  Authorised  English  Version  of  the  celebrated  passage 
in  1  Pet  iiL  18-20  is  faulty  in  several  particulars.     In 
ver.  18,  in  the  phrase,  '^Christ  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,*' 

'  Teeiatai  Guardian, 

'  Part  of  this  Article  appeared  in  the  Jowmal  of  Sacred  LUerature  for  April 
1866^  and  was  republished  by  me  in  a  somewhat  revised  form,  as  in  the 
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the  more  correct  reading  is  perhaps  that  of  the  Sinaitic  and 
Alexandrian  MSS.,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Tischendorf — 
viz.,  "  Christ  hath  once  died  for  sina"  In  ver.  20,  the  reading 
"once,"  in  the  sentence,  "when  once  the  long-suiFering  of 
God,"  &c.,  has  arisen  probably,  as  the  same  scholar  notes,  from 
a  mere  conjecture  of  Erasmus,  and  is  destitute  of  any  MS. 
authority.  But  these  points,  if  they  stood  alone,  would  but 
little  affect  the  general  sense  of  the  passage. 

A  serious  error,  however,  does  occur  in  the  rendering  of  ver. 
18.  The  phrase,  "put  to  death  in  the  flesh,"  must  signify 
put  to  death  in  the  body — that  is,  as  regards  the  earthly  side 
of  His  being ;  and  the  antithetical  phrase,  ^(mtmi^v^  ds  ^tu/iurt 
(which  corresponds  to  the  previous  ^avaru^tig  /isv  aa^xi),  must 
therefore  be  translated  "  quickened  in  the  spirit " — that  is,  as 
regards  His  spirit  (the  vvfvfia  of  our  blessed  Lord).  There  is 
no  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  person  of  the 
Trinity  (which  our  Authorized  Version  considers  to  be  meant 
by  that  term).  On  the  antithetical  expressions,  aa^xs  and 
'mifjMTif  we  will  remark  by-and-bye. 

The  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot  be  upheld,  even 
were  it  possible  to  defend  the  reading  of  the  Textus  Receptus 
with  the  article  (rtft  vnufAan),  which  is  found  in  very  few  of 
the  cursive,  and  in  none  of  the  uncial,  MSS.  £ut  it  may  be 
fairly  doubted  whether  the  translation  of  our  Authorised 
Version  merits  Dean  Alford's  sweeping  condemnation  as  one 
in  defiance  of  all  grammar,  although  the  manifest  antithesis 
between  the  two  clauses  clearly  proves  that  the  ^mvfut  spoken 
of  is  that  of  our  Lord. 

But  if  the  spirit  referred  to  in  ver.  18  must  be  regarded  as 
an  integral  part  of  Christ's  nature,  the  relative  pronoun  (l»  ^•) 
at  the  beginning  of  ver.  19  must  likewise  refer  to  the  same, 
signifying  "in  which  spirit.''  Such  translations  as  "where- 
fore"  ** through  which,'  "" at  which  time"  though  more  or 
less  defensible,  may  be  fairly  set  aside. 

It  is  necessary,  before  proceeding  further,  to  note  carefully 
the  context  in  which  our  passage  occurs. 

The  design  of  the  apostle  in  the  context  was  to  stir  up 

Appendix  to  my  Fatherhood  of  Ood  (T.  &  T.  Clark,  1867).  I  liave  found  it 
necesaaiy.  to  alter  my  opinion  on  several  critleal  points  there  referred  to. 
The  greater  part  of  this  Article  is  quite  new,  and  expresses  my  views  after 
mature  consideration* 
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ChristiaDS  to  the  exercise  of  patience,  and  the  cultivation  of 
holiness  of  life,  notwithstanding  the  various  trials  which  they 
experienced  from  the  persecution  of  the  heathen.  He  bids 
them  remember  that  it  is  better  to  sufiFer,  if  we  are  called 
thereto  by  God's  providence,  for  well-doing  than  for  evil- 
doing.  Under  such  persecutions,  the  example  of  our  Lord 
and  Master  may  well  console  and  cheer  the  believer.  For 
He  is  not  only  our  propitiation,  but  also  our  example  (chap. 
iL  21).  "Because  Christ  once  died  for  sins,  for  us  (the 
Sinaitic  MS.  adds  the  latter  words) ;  a  just  one  for  unjust 
penons,  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  in  the 
spirit"  If,  then.  His  people  are  called  to  su£fer  unjustly,  as 
He  was,  and  are  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  they  also  may 
expect  to  be  quickened,  or  made  alive,  as  He  was,  in  the 
higher  part  of  their  nature. 

To  this  great  example  of  suifering  love  and  patient  endur- 
ance  of  undeserved  wrong,  another  similar  instance  is  added. 
To  those  spirits,  who,  for  their  disobedience  and  hardness  of 
heart,  aie  now  in  the  prison  of  Gehenna,  Christ  once  went  in 
spirit,  and  proclaimed  to  them  the  riches  of  His  grace.  To 
them  also  He  had  once  exhibited  His  marvellous  long-suffer- 
ing. He  went  to  them  in  the  days  of  Noah,  when  the  ark 
was  a-preparing.  Then,  in  consequence  of  that  preaching  of 
Christ  in  spirit,  eight  souls  were  saved  in  the  ark,  which  He 
had  commanded  to  be  made.  The  blind  wilfulness  of  the 
others  proved  their  own  destruction.  Even  so  now  baptism 
into  Christ  doth  save  us — ^that  true  union  with  Him  by  faith  ; 
not  the  mere  partaking  of  the  external  rite,  but  the  inn.er 
power  of  a  holy  profession,  which  is  symbolised  thereby. 
Christ,  as  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  gives  life  and  power 
to  those  who  receive  Him  by  faith,  by  which  energy  they  can 
"in  all  things  be  more  than  conquerors."  Wherefore  His 
people  may  well  be  willing  for  a  season  here  to  buckle  on 
their  armour,  and  gird  up  themselves  to  a  bold  resolve  to 
soffer  for  Christ  in  the  flesh,  following  His  example,  and  know- 
ing, in  the  language  of  St  Paul,  "  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with 
Him,  that  we  may  also  be  glorified  together  *'  (Rom.  viii.  17). 

Boman  Catholic  theologians  often  cite  this  passage  of  St 
Peter  in  defence  of  their  doctrines  either  of  Purgatory  or  of 
Zrm&tttf  Fairwat,  But  the  "  prison"  here  cannot,  consistently 
with  Romish  doctrine,  be  held  to  mean  purgatory.    Purgatory 
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according  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  is  supposed  to  be  a  place 
where  "  the  souls  of  just  men  are  cleansed  by  a  temporary 
punishment,  in  order  that  they  may  be  admitted  into  their 
eternal  home,  'into  which  nothing  defiled  entereth.'"  But 
the  antediluvian  sinners  referred  to  in  this  passage  were  not 
just  men  defiled  by  sins  of  weakness  or  ignorance,  but  obsti- 
nate and  hardened  sinners,  cut  off  in  what  would  be  styled,  in 
Romish  phraseology,  ''  mortal  sin."  Of  such  sinners^  and  of 
them  only,  does  the  passage  speak  when  it  says,  "  Christ 
preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison." 

Nor  can  the  prison  be  the  Limhus  Patrum,  so  often  spoken 
of  by  the  same  theologians.  The  catechism  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  (i.  6)  informs  us  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous  who 
died  before  Christ,  were  confined  in  that  locality  until  Christ 
died  on  the  cross,  and  descending  into  Hades,  released  them 
from  their  imprisonment.  But  the  antediluvians,  who  were 
disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah,  when  the  long-suffering  of 
God  waited  for  them,  were  not  Old  Testament  saints,  but 
sinners  of  the  darkest  dye.  And  the  Tridentine  Catechism, 
while  laying  down  the  dogma  of  the  church  concerning  the 
Li/mbua  Patrum,  acts  wisely  in  abstaining  from  all  attempts 
to  adduce  scriptural  authority  in  support  of  that  dogma. 

Nor  can  puXax^j  be  here  translated  watch  or  safe  keepiv-g^  as 
if  the  fact  alone  of  the  safe  custody  of  the  souls  was  referred 
to.  No  doubt  this  rendering  has  been  adopted  by  scholars  of 
note,  as  Schott  and  Wiesinger  among  the  Germans,  and 
Bishop  Horsley  and  Bishop  Harold  Browne  among  the 
English  divines.  But  the  word  indicates,  as  Huther,  in 
Meyer's  Commentary,  remarks  (a  scholar  whose  views  on 
the  whole  passage  by  no  means  coincide  with  our  own), 
that,  according  the  constant  use  of  the  New  Testament, 
nothing  else  than  a  locality  or  place  can  be  meant.  The 
(puXaxij,  or  prison  in  the  other  world,  is  nothing  else  than  the 
prison  of  the  lost,  or  Gehenna  (see  Rev.  xx.  7 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  2 ; 
Jude  6).  For  however  the  popular  Romish  controversialist 
may  choose  to  press  Matt.  v.  25  as  a  proof  of  his  side  in 
favour  of  the  possibility  of  purgatory  being  so  termed,  no 
one  instructed  in  the  scripture  can  for  a  moment  uphold 
such  an  interpretation  of  that  passage. 

With  as  little  right  can  the  passage  be  cited  in  support  of 
the  Lutheran  doctrine,  respecting  the  descent  into  hades^  as 
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set  forth  in  the  first  and  second  part  of  the  ForTnula  Con- 
corcUcR,  It  is  there  stated  that  there  was  much  diflFerence 
of  opinion  among  the  theologians  who  professed  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  how,  or  in  what  manner,  and  at  what  time, 
Christ  descended  into  hell.  Nothing  was  decided  in  the  first 
part  r^arding  the  various  opinions  referred  to.  The  For- 
mula only  stated  ^that  the  article  is  one  which  cannot  be 
comprehended  by  our  senses  or  reason,  but  must  be  accepted 
by  faith  alone.  It  recommended,  therefore,  that  there  should 
be  no  discussion  about  the  question,  but  that  the  article  itself 
should  be  believed  and  taught  as  simply  as  possible.  In  the 
second  part  it  is  more  distinctly  laid  down : — "  We,  therefore, 
believe  simply  that  Christ  in  His  whole  person,  God  and  man, 
after  His  burial,  descended  into  hell,  vanquished  Satan,  over- 
turned the  power  of  hell,  an,d  took  away  from  the  devil  all 
strength  and  power."  But  nothing  is  stated  in  any  of  the 
symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  Church  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  Christ  accomplished  this  result. 

The  divines  of  the  Lutheran  Church  were  naturally  not 
content  with  so  general  a  statement,  which,  general  as  it  was, 
contamed  in  it  the  seeds  of  some  strange  doctrines.  Thought 
can  never  be  long  restrained  by  such  recommendations  as 
those  urged  in  the  Formula.  It  became  usual  for  Lutheran 
divines  to  adduce  the  passage  in  Peter,  not  merely  as  referring 
to  the  fact  of  the  descensus,  but  as  teaching  that  that  descent 
was  followed  by  a  concio  damnatoria,  or  proclaiming  of  judg- 
ment by  our  Lord  to  the  lost  spirits  in  hell.  Other  theo- 
logians were  gradually  led,  in  the  very  teeth  of  their  Symbolical 
Books  (as  some  of  our  English  divines  are  being  led  in  our  own 
<lay),  to  maintain  that  St  Peter  referred  to  a  preaching  of  the 
gospel  to  the  dead  in  general  by  the  disembodied  or  the 
glorified  Redeemer. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Befonnersand  of  their  followers  on  this  passage,  or  to  point  out 
the  fluctuation  in  their  opinions  at  various  times,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  great  reformer,  Luther,  himself.^    It  is,  however,  of 

'  A  reference  was  made  to  this  passage  in  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
fkigisnd,  published  in  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign,  which  has  most 
^>pii7  been  omitted  in  the  present  Thirty-nine  Articles,  namely,  '*  That  the 
My  of  Christ  lay  in  the  grave  till  His  resurrection :  but  His  spirit,  which 
He  gtTe  up,  was  with  the  spirits  which  were  detained  in  prison,  or  in  hell, 
ttd  pleached  to  them,  as  the  place  in  St  Peter  testifieth." 
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importance  to  note,  that  xn9u<t6in,  when  used  absolutely,  is 
always  used  in  the  sense  of  the  preaching  of  grace  and  mercy. 
That  word,  indeed,  as  Von  Zezschwitz  notes,^  signifies  properly 
the  preaching  of  God's  kingdom,  and  hence  may  be,  and  is, 
used  (as  in  the  case  of  John  the  Baptist's  and  our  Lord's 
preaching)  of  a  preaching  in  which  warnings  of  judgment  and 
offers  of  grace  are  commingled.  But,  though  the  word  is  often 
used  absolutely  to  indicate  a  simple  preaching  of  grace,  it  is 
never  thus  used  of  a  simple  announcement  of  judgment 
Therefore  it  cannot  consistently,  with  its  uniform  use  in  the 
Bible,  be  taken  here  to  indicate  a  concio  damnoitoria. 

Another  view  of  this  passage  has  been  proposed,  which  has 
had  defenders  almost  in  every  time,*  and  which  Alford  con- 
siders to  be  its  only  possible  meaning.  It  is,  "  that  our  Lord 
in  His  disembodied  state  did  go  to  the  place  of  detention  of 
departed  spirits,  and  did  there  announce  His  work  of  redemp- 
tion,— ^preach  salvation,  in  fact,  to  the  disembodied  spirits  of 
those  who  refused  to  obey  the  voice  of  God  when  the  judg- 
ment of  the  flood  was  hanging  over  them." 

Bishop  Horsley  is  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  English 
theologians  who  has  adopted  this  view.  He  admits  that  "  the 
great  difficulty  in  the  description  of  the  souls  to  whom  this 
preaching  for  this  purpose  was  addressed,  is  this :  that  they 
were  the  souls  of  some  of  the  antediluvian  race."  Yet  he 
proceeds  to  say : 

"  Not  that  it  at  all  startles  me  to  find  antediluvian  souls  in  safe  keep- 


*  Petri  Apo8toli  de  Christi  ad  inferos  deacensu  sententia  ex  loco  nMlisaimo 
1  Ep.  tii.  19  eruta  txacta  ad  Epittola  argumerUum.  DisaerUUio  exegetica 
dogmaiica.  Scripsit  C.  A.  6.  de  Zezschwitz.  Lipsi^e  :  Doerffling  et  Franke. 
1867. 

'  Dean  Alford  asserts  that  this  is  the  view  of  the  great  majority  of  com- 
mentators —ancient  and  modem.  It  may  be  so ;  but  it  mast  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  ancient  commentators  consist  chiefly  of  the  Fathers,  whose  minds 
were  warped  by  superstitious  fancies  of  every  kind,  and  whose  judgment  is 
consequently  of  little  value  in  such  a  question.  The  modem  commentators 
referred  to  consist  principally  of  those  orthodox  German  theologians,  who 
have  felt  themselves  bound,  as  far  as  possible,  to  defend  the  opinions  of  their 
Church,  by  which  an  unnecessary  mystery  has  been  thrown  over  the  simple 
article  of  Christ's  descent  into  the  realms  of  the  dead.  Most  of  the  rational- 
istic commentators,  too,  adopt  the  same  view  of  the  passage,  from  a  too 
evident  desire  to  graft  upon  Scripture  notions  which  seem,  at  least  at  first 
sight,  to  partake  of  the  spirit  of  the  legends  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
majority,  however,  of  orthodox  Protestant  divines  since  the  Reformation  (the 
Lutherans  in  genanl  being  excepted),  have  rejected  this  interpretation,  and 
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isg  for  final  salyatioD.  On  the  contrary,  I  shonld  find  it  very  difficult 
to  believe  (unless  I  read  it  somewhere  in  the  Bible),  that  of  the  millions' 
that  perished  in  the  general  deluge,  all  died  hardened  in  impenitence 
and  unbelief ;  insomuch  that  not  one  of  that  race  could  be  an  object  of 
future  mercy,  beside  the  eight  persons  who  were  miraculously  saved  in 
the  ark,  for  the  purpose  of  repeopling  the  depopulated  earth.  .  .  .  But 
the  great  difficulty,  of  which,  perhaps,  I  may  be  unable  to  give  any 
adequate  solution,  is  this  :  For  what  reason  should  the  proclamation  of 
the  finishing  of  the  great  work  of  redemption  be  addressed  exclusively 
to  the  souls  of  these  antediluvian  penitents  ?  Were  not  the  souls  of  the 
penitents  of  later  ages  equally  interested  in  the  joyful  tidings  ?  To  this 
I  can  only  answer,  that  I  think  I  have  observed  in  some  parts  of 
scripture  an  anxiety — ^if  the  expression  may  be  allowed— of  the  sacred 
writers  to  convey  distinct  intimations,  that  the  antediluvian  race  is  not 
uninterested  in  the  redemption  and  the  final  retribution.  It  is  for  this 
purpose,  as  I  conceive,  that,  in  the  description  of  the  general  resurrec- 
tion in  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  mentioned,  with  a  peculiar 
emphasis,  that  the  'ssa  gave  up  the  dead  that  were  in  it;'  which  I 
cannot  be  content  to  understand  of  the  few  persons,  few  in  comparison 
of  the  total  of  mankind,  lost  at  different  times  by  shipwreck ;  a  poor 
circumfltance  to  find  a  place  in  the  midst  of  the  magnificent  images 
which  surround  it ;  but  of  the  myriads  who  perished  in  the  general 
deluge,  and  found  their  tomb  in  the  waters  of  the  raging  ocean."  ' 

We  cannot  but  regard  Bishop  Horsley's  solution  of  the 
difiiculty  as  eminently  unsatisfactory.  His  objection  to  the 
common  opinion,  that  the  antediluvian  sinners  were  finally 
lost,  is  the  same  which  has  ever  been  brought  against  any 
general  condemnation  of  the  wicked  at  all.  Bishop  Horsley, 
however,  is  so  far  to  be  conmiended,  that  he  does  not  strain 
the  text  beyond  its  plain  statement  Whatever  was  intended 
to  be  conveyed  thereby,  the  preaching  of  Christ  in  the  text  is 
limited  to  the  antediluvian  transgressors,  and  to  such  Horsley 

the  asaerted  concensus  of  the  others  disappear  when  we  examine  in  detail 
their  several  interpretations  of  the  passage.  The  view  here,  advocated  has 
been  also,  with  some  slight  modifications,  defended  by  some  eminent  scholars 
among  the  Lutherans,  as  Hofmann  in  his  Schri/tbetoei8f  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  scholars  of  the  Keformed  Church,  like  Ebrard,  Guder,  and  Lange, 
have  upheld  the  other  view.  Among  recent  monographs  on  this  passage,  the 
most  able,  perhaps,  are  those  of  Prof.  Dr  Schweiser,  Hinabgefahren  zur  HClU 
als  Mytkwi  ohne  bibUsehe  BegrHandung  dutch  Atulegung  der  Stelle,  1  Pet. 
Hi.  17-fSi,  naehgewieaen  (Zurich,  Schnlthess,  1868),  and  the  valuable  articles 
of  Mr  Salmond  in  this  B^view  on  the  Dogma  qf  the  Triduwn,  October  1872, 
and  January  and  April  1873. 

'  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose  that  millions  perished  by  the  flood. 
However,  this  is  a  question  which  it  is  not  our  present  puxpose  to  discuss. 

*  Bishop  Horsley's  sennon  On  ChrisVs  Descent  into  Hell,  and  the  Inter' 
medUUe  State,  appended  to  his  Translation  of  Hosea,  with  notes  explanatory 
and  critical.     London  :  1804. 
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is  willing  to  limit  it.  His  followers  are  by  no  means  so 
cautious.  Bishop  Harold  Browne,  with  tolerable  distinctness, 
suggests  that  Christ's  ''  particular  conference  with  one  dass 
[of  the  dead]  might  be  the  means,  and  certainly  could  be  no 
obstruction,  to  a  general  communication  with  all "  {Exposition 
of  the  ThiHy-niTie  Articles,  Art.  iii.).  So  also  Prof.  Plumptre 
and  Mr  Heard  (in  his  Tripartite  Nature  of  Man)  boldly 
assert  from  this  text  that  there  is  a  hope  of  salvation  afforded 
to  transgressors  in  the  intermediate  state. 

Dean  Alford,  indeed,  has  rounded  the  comer  very  nicely, 
and,  like  Bishop  Harold  Browne,  hinted  what  he  felt  he  could 
not  at  once  broadly  assert 

"Why  these  [the  antediluvian  transgressors]  rather  than  othei-s  are 
mentioned — whether  merely  cu  a  sample  of  a  like  ffracious  toork  on  others, 
or  for  some  special  reason  unimaginable  by  us,  we  cannot  say.  It  is  ours 
to  deal  with  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  and  to  accept  its  revelations  as 
far  as  vouchsafed  to  us.  And  they  are  vouchsafed  to  us  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  legitimate  inference  from  revealed  fact.  That  inference  every 
intelligent  reader  will  draw  from  the  fact  here  announced  : — it  is  not 
purgatory  ;  it  is  not  universal  restitution  ;  but  it  is  one  which  throws 
blessed  light  on  one  of  the  darkest  enigmas  of  the  divine  justice  :  the  cases 
where  the  fmal  doom  seems  infinitely  out  of  proportion  to  the  lapse  which 
has  incurred  it.  And  as  we  cannot  say  to  what  other  cases  this  xn^vyftm 
may  have  applied,  so  it  would  be  presumption  in  us  to  limit  its  occurrence 
or  its  efficacy.  The  reason  of  mentioning  here  these  sinners,  above  other 
sinners,  appears  to  be,  their  connection  with  the  type  of  baptism  which 
follows.    If  so,  who  shall  say  that  the  blessed  act  was  confined  to  them  f  " 

The  process  of  thought  in  the  above  is  very  interesting  to 
note.  Horsley's  notion  that  the  reason  of  the  preaching 
referred  to  was  "  some  special  reason  unimaginable  by  us,"  is 
alluded  to,  but  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  hence  let  drop 
out  of  view.  If  Scripture  does  not  lead,  imagination  must  run 
ahead.  Wherefore  we  are  first  informed  that  it  may  be 
possible  that  the  antediluvian  sinners  were  only  mentioned  as 
a  sample  of  a  class  upon  whom  a  gracious  work  is  performed ; 
then  the  intelligent  reader,  it  is  concluded,  will  not  fail  to 
draw  the  proper  conclusion  from  this  passage, — ^that  in  cases 
where  the  doom  on  earth  appears  too  heavy  for  the  sin  it 
succeeds,  the  balance  is  righted  in  the  other  world.  In  fact, 
who  can  dare  to  say  that,  "  as  a  man  soweth,  so  shall  he  reap,'* 
for  there  is  a  hope  that  in  the  intermediate  state  he  may 
obtain  that  mercy  which  he  refused  to  accept  in  this  world  ? 
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We  must  also  protest  emphatically  against  Alford's  remark, 
that  it  is  presumptuous  to  limit  the  occurrence,  or  the  efficacy, 
of  Christ's  preaching  to  the  dead.  St  Peter,  so  far  forth  as 
may  be  concluded  from  the  text,  did  limit  it  to  the  antediluvian 
transgressors ;  and  why  should  they  be  thought  presumptuous 
who  refuse  to  go  beyond  the  text,  and  who  maintain  that 
Scripture  gives  us  no  grounds  whatever  to  believe  that  the 
gospel  will  be  offered  after  death  to  any  of  the  human 
fiimily?' 

We  must  now  state  our  view  of  the  text— a  view  supported 
in  all  its  essential  features  by  the  opinions  of  distinguished 
critics ;  and  we  desire  to  point  out  that  it  is  easy  to  meet  the 
difficulties  so  often  adduced,  especially  by  modem  critics, 
against  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  Beformers,  while  advo- 
cating a  view  which  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  their 
interpretation. 

In  opposing  those  expositions  which  consider  the  passage  to 
refer  to  some  preaching  of  Christ  to  the  dead  in  the  unseen 
world,  particular  stress  must  be,  in  the  first  place,  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  St  Peter  speaks  of  Christ  preaching  to  "the 
spirits  in  prison,"  not  as  if  that  preaching  were  a  new  fact 
specially  revealed  to  the  apostle,  and  communicated  by  him  to 
the  Church  of  God,  but  as  a  fact  well-known  in  that  day  by  all 
believers,  and  which  might  well  be  adduced  to  encourage  them 

1  We  wiBh  to  steer  clear  of  falling  into  any  over-Btatement  of  the  case. 
There  may  be  mercy  extended  to  some  sinners  in  the  other  world  to  an  extent 
which  we  cannot  conceive,  but  Scripture  is  absolutely  silent  on  the  question. 
Lange  {Bibdtoerk,  I  Pet.  iv.  6)  and  other  writers  aigne  that  repentance  is 
possible  beyond  the  grave,  since,  as  they  assert,  many  passages  of  Scripture 
pUdnly  imply  that  the  final  sentence  is  not  passed  on  the  wicked  till  the  day 
of  judgment.  Acts  xviL  31  ;  2  TiuL  i.  12,  18 ;  and  1  John  iv.  17,  are 
appealed  to  in  proof  of  this.  But  such  texts  merely  prove  that  the  sentence 
on  the  righteous  and  tmrighteous  will  be  publicly  pronounced  at  that  great 
day,  not  that  the  state  of  either  can  be  changed  in  the  interval  between 
death  and  judgment.  The  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  goes  far  to  disprove 
such  an  idea.  A  criminal  is  not  condemned  until  his  trial  has  taken  place, 
but  his  good  conduct  in  the  interval  between  his  arrest  and  conviction  is  not 
taken  cognizance  of  by  the  judge.  Scripture  everywhere  declares  that  the 
actions  and  conduct  of  men  in  this  world  will  be  taken  account  of  at  the 
great  judgment  day,  and  that  here  is  the  place  for  accepting  the  offer  of  the 
gospeL  This  language  is  plain  enough  to  exclude  all  hope,  so  far  as  Scripture 
is  concerned.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  salvation  may  be  granted  to  some 
.  in  the  intermediate  state  ;  but  there  is  no  proof  to  that  effect.  It  is  wiser  for 
us  also  to  be  silent  on  points  on  which  Scripture  gives  us  no  information. 
Scripture  baa  been  strained  on  both  sides  of  this  question. 
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to  patient  well-doing  in  days  of  trial.  But  no  preaching  what- 
soever of  Christ  to  departed  souls,  whether  before  or  after  His 
resurrection,  is  elsewhere  even  obscurely  referred  to  by  the 
apostles  (even  when  reference  is  made  by  them  to  the  descent 
into  hades).  Nor  is  it  a  fact  mentioned  elsewhere  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. When  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  as  for  instance 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  refer  to  such  a  preaching  of  Christ,  they 
appeal,  in  proof  of  that  preaching,  solely  to  the  statement  of  St 
Peter  in  the  passage  under  consideration.  This  fact,  which 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  ought  in  itself  to  lead  us  to  be  cautious 
in  examining  whether  the  passage  in  St  Peter  can  bear  the 
meaning  assigned  to  it,  especially  as  we  know  that  the 
Fathers  were  by  no  means  very  critical  expositors  of  Holy 
Writ. 

There  is  a  difficulty  as  to  the  word  Zjuwrmn^uQ.  Its  proper 
meaning  is  certainly  "  quickened ;"  but  as  the  ^mZtut  of  Christ 
was  never  in  a  state  of  death,  a  difficulty  has  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  some  critics.  To  get  over  that  difficulty,  several  have 
maintained  that  the  word  must  be  used  here  in  the  sense  of 
"  kept  alive."  This,  however,  is  unnecessary.  It  is  the  con- 
scious personality  of  Christ  which  is  referred  to.  The  word 
may,  therefore,  well  be  taken  in  its  proper  signification.  Death 
had  passed  upon  Christ  as  a  person.  It  was  by  the  power  of 
His  yneuma  that  He  was  quickened  to  another  life  in  the  in- 
termediate state.  Huther,  to  preserve  the  full  meaning  of 
5wo»o/jj3f/c  (which  is  often  used  in  reference  to  the  resurrection, 
John  V.  21 ;  Rom.  iv.  17 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  &c.),  considers  that 
the  pnev/ma  signifies  the  spiritual  state  of  existence  into  which 
Christ  passed  when  He  rose  from  the  dead,  although  that  critic 
does  not  identify  the  fneuToa  itself  with  the  "  spiritual  body." 
Huther  consequently  considers  the  preaching  to  the  spirits  in 
prison  to  have  taken  place  after  Christ's  resurrection.  Hence, 
too,  he  is  led  to  argue  that  the  'xnvfiM  {spirit)  is  here  opposed,  not 
to  tfSfta  (body),  but  to  <fdg^  {flesh),  and  to  assert  that  Christ  after 
His  resurrection  had  indeed  a  sufia,  but  no  aa^^,  which  seems 
directly  opposed  to  the  statement  of  our  Lord  in  Luke  xxiv.  39 ; 
although  no  doubt  the  flesh  there  spoken  of,  though  the  same 
outwardly,  was  very  different  in  its  nature  from  that  before  His 
death.  (Compare  1  Cor.  xv.  37-41,  and  the  apostle's  reference 
there  to  both  <fd§^  and  eufia.) 

The  passage  states,  not  that  the  risen  Christ  went  and 
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preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  nor  that  Christ  in  the  quick- 
ened spirit,  went  and  preached  to  them^  hut  rather  that 
Christ  in  the  spirit,  ie.  quoad  the  spirit  side  of  His  being, 
Christ  quoad  rttufULt  that  is,  in  a  superhuman  spiritual  mode 
of  His  being.  Or,  in  other  words,  Christ  Himself  as  the  Xfya 
&9a^xoit  the  Pre-incamate  Word,  preached  to  the  antediluvians. 
We  are  not  told  how,  but  it  was  most  probably  through  some 
manifestation  of  Himself  in  angelic  guise.  As  the  angel, 
who  so  often  appeared  in  patriarchal  and  later  days  to  the 
fathers,  was  the  angel  of  the  covenant;  so  that  angel,  or 
Christy  qv,oad  his  vnvfia^  which  was  not  of  man,  or  derived 
from  man,  wrought  graciously  in  the  world  before  the  flood ;  and 
preached,  though  in  vain,  as  far  as  the  majority  were  con- 
cerned, of  grace  and  mercy.  There  is  no  necessity  whatever 
for  supposing  that  it  was  through  Noah  that  the  preaching 
took  place,  although  he  is  styled  by  the  apostle  "  a  preacher 
of  righteousness "  (d/xa/o<n;y9}(  x^^uxa,  2  Pet.  ii.  6) ;  and  this 
latter  view  is  opposed  by  the  use  of  the  expression,  vo^ivBiig,  in 
verse  20.  Noah  was  one  of  those  preached  to,  though  not 
among  those  who  were  disobedient. 

Another  difficulty  raised  against  the  Beformed  exposition, 
namely,  that  it  is  harsh  to  regard  '*  the  spirits  in  prison  "  as 
meaning  "  the  spirits  who  are  now  in  prison,"  is  not  formidable. 
Of  the  datives,  rw;  Iv  fv\axf[  ^tmaatVf  d.in&n(fOLeh  flrori,  x.r.X.,  either 
may  be  considered  as  explanatory  of  the  other.  If  the  first  be 
regarded  as  the  principal,  and  the  second  the  explanatory,  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  is,  "  he  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison, 
namely,  to  those  who  were  once  disobedient  in  the  days  of 
Noah."  To  this  translation  there  are  two  objections,  which 
can,  however,  be  obviated  in  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  way : 
(1),  the  absence  of  the  article  rag  before  aTuSfjeratfi,  and  (2),  the 
aorist  participle  (see  Schweizer,  p.  29,  aqq,).  But  the  second 
dative  may  equally  well  be  regarded  as  the  principal,  and  the 
first  as  the  explanatory,  in  which  case  the  meaning  would  be, 
"He  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  when  they  were  dis- 
obedient in  the  days  of  Noah." 

Nor  does  the  iro^io^i/;  of  ver.  20  present  any  difficulty.  No 
doubt,  from  a  comparison  with  the  same  expression  in  ver. 
22,  a  local  transference  from  one  place  to  another  is  indicated, 
but  it  is  just  as  natural  to  use  such  an  expression  about 
Christ's  proceeding  from  the  Father  to  this  world  of  ours  and 
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preaching  to  the  antedilnvians,  as  it  is  to  use  the  expression  of 
Christ  going  from  Calvary  to  the  place  of  departed  spirits. 

For  the  full  criticism  of  the  passage  in  all  its  details  we 
must  refer  to  the  treatise  of  Schweizer,  noticing,  however,  that 
verbal  criticism  on  either  side  cannot  decide  the  sense  of  the 
passage.  From  a  purely  critical  point  of  view  either  line  of 
exposition  may  be  upheld,  whether  that  defended  so  ably  by 
Huther,  von  Zezschwitz,  Wiesinger,  Alford,  and  others,  although 
with  great  difference  in  details,  or  that  maintained,  with  equal 
variety  of  opinion  upon  the  several  details,  by  Hofmann,  Weiss, 
and  Schweizer.  The  charge  of  want  of  scholarship  is  wanton, 
whether  adduced  against  the  one  interpretation  or  the  other. 
From  a  purely  critical  point  of  view,  the  passage  must  be 
admitted  fairly  to  be  one  on  which  a  variety  of  opinion  may 
be  held. 

It  is  only  on  exegetical  grounds  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive 
at  any  tolerably  satisfactory  conclusion.  And  here  we  must 
take  into  consideration  the  passage  in  chap.  iv.  6,  which  is 
closely  related  in  meaning.  Happily  there  is  but  little  contest 
about  its  translation,  and  the  Authorized  Version  is  sufficiently 
accurate  for  our  purpose.  ''For  this  cause  [t.^.,  because 
Christ  will  judge  the  quick  and  dead]  was  the  gospel  preached 
also  to  them  that  are  dead  [or  as  Alford,  'to  dead  men  also,' 
i.e.,  as  well  as  to  living,  which  translation  is  also  admissible], 
that  they  might  be  judged  according  to  men  in  the  flesh,  but 
live  according  to  God  in  the  spirit." 

Dean  Alford  explains  this  passage  as  referring  back  to  the 
former,  with,  however,  the  important  variation,  that  he  views 
the  "  dead,"  here  named,  to  refer  not  only  to  the  antediluvians, 
but  to  the  dead  generally.  "  The  want  of  the  article  does  not 
justify  any  limitation  of  this  word ;  for  the  article  is  also  wanted 
before  nx^bi  in  ver.  5,  which  indisputably  is  universal  in  its 
referenca"    His  idea  is  that  the  verse  means : 

^'Oar  Lord  is  ready  to  judge  the  dead :  and  with  reason  :  for  even 
they  have  not  been  withont  opportunity  of  receiving  His  gospel :  as  the 
example  which  was  adduced  in  chap.  iii.  19  shews.  For  this  end  the 
gospel  was  preached  even  to  the  dead,  that  they  might— not  indeed  escape 
the  universal  judgment  on  human  sin,  which  is  physical  death — ^but  that 
they  might  he  judged  [aor.,  be  in  the  state  of  the  completed  sentence  on 
sin,  which  is  death  after  the  flesh]  according  to  [as]  man  as  regards  the 
fieah  [this  first  clause  following  7m  being  the  subordinate  one,  of  the  state 
which  the  ihnyytxMn  left  remaining],  hut  [notwithstanding]  might  live 
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[preflL  of  a  state  to  oontinue]  according  to  God  [a  life  with  God,  and 
divinej  as  regards  the  s^rUr 

If  this  exposition  be  true^  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
not  only  that  the  antediluvian  sinners,  drowned  in  the  flood, 
were  saved  cm  a  hody ;  but,  also,  that  what  occurred  in  their 
case  occurs  commonly  to  all  the  dead.  The  passage  would 
then  teach  that  the  dead  have  the  gospel  proclaimed  to  them 
after  death,  and,  as  the  verse  leads  us  to  infer,  with  almost 
universal  success ;  while  the  very  reverse  may  be  predicated 
with  respect  to  preaching  in  this  life. 

In  reply  we  note  that  t\iyryy\>Jie^n  is  a  genuine  past  tense, 
' was  preached,"  or  "has  been  preached"  (such  is  the  sense 
of  the  aorist  pass.),  referring,  therefore,  to  a  transaction  con- 
ceived as  past  when  the  apostle  wrote.  That  though  the 
dead,  from  the  close  connection  of  verse  6  with  the  verse 
preceding,  must  refer  to  the  literally  dead,  and  not  to  those 
dead  in  sin,  and  the  omission  of  the  article  renders  it  possible 
to  refer  the  statement  to  the  dead  in  general ;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  omission  does  not  prevent  a  less  extended 
reference,  if  the  context  should  require  it. 

Bat  in  the  context  the  apostle  is  setting  forth  certain 
iocentives  which  might  tend  to  support  believers  under  un- 
just persecution.  It  certainly  would  be  strange  (as  Mr 
Salmond  has  noted  in  his  article  in  this  Review)  to  speak  of 
the  kindness  and  goodwill  of  God  towards  the  dead  in  general, 
and  even  towards  the  most  depraved  transgressors,  as  a  motive 
to  encourage  the  righteous  not  to  shrink  from  their  fidelity, 
notwithstanding  the  hostility  of  the  ungodly. 

The  apostle,  also,  as  Schweizer  has  well  observed,  draws  a 
comparison  in  this  passage  between  believers  in  Christ  and  their 
Master  himsel£  As  Christ  is  now  "  alive  for  evermore ;"  had 
been,  as  man,  put  to  death  in  the  flesh  (tfa^x/),  but  quickened 
in  the  spirit  (vMu/xan),  so  those  spoken  of  here  must  have 
been  alive  when  the  gospel  was  preached  to  them,  in  order  to 
justify  the  comparison  that  they  might  be  judged  as  men 
in  the  flesh  (<fa^x/),  but  live  according  to  God  in  the  spirit 
{mlfLart),  Had  they  been  dead  when  the  proclamation  of 
the  gospel  was  made  to  them,  the  evident  comparison  be- 
tween them  and  their  Lord  would  utterly  faiL 

Mr  Salmond  has  thus  paraphrased  the  exhortation  of  the 
apostle  in  the  entire  section : 
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'^  Lire  to  the  will  of  Grod ;  think  of  the  vileness  of  your  former  pagan 
life,  and  have  done  with  it  for  ever ;  the  heathen  will  blaspheme  you, 
when  they  see  you  foreswear  their  vices  ;  but  though  they  justify  their 
persecution  by  danderous  assault  upon  your  character,  be  not  moved ; 
there  is  a  time  when  all  will  get  their  rights  ;  Christ  is  Judge.  He  is 
ready  to  judge  both  quick  and  dead  ;  take  comfort  from  the  thought  thai 
He  comes  to  pronounce  on  the  cause  of  all  who  have  died,  just  as  cer- 
tainly as  on  that  of  all  who  may  survive ;  for  with  this  very  purpose  was 
the  gospel  preached  to  your  deceased  brethren,  that,  although  dying 
under  the  hand  of  their  persecutors,  and  bearing  in  their  bodies  the 
judgment  of  death  like  other  men,  they  might  yet  live  as  God  lives,  in 
a  spiritual  mode  of  being — a  life  higher  than  the  earthly." 

As  regards  the  character  of  the  antediluvian  transgressors, 
who  were  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah,  notwithstanding 
the  favourable  way  in  which  they  have  been  regarded  by 
Horsley  and  others.  Scripture  leads  us  to  infer  that  their 
crimes  were  of  the  darkest  hue.  What  else  means  the  state- 
ment, "  And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great 
on  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of 
his  heart  was  only  evil  continually"  (Gen.  vi.  6)?  or  "The 
earth  also  was  corrupt  before  God,  and  the  earth  was  filled 
with  violence.  And  God  looked  upon  the  earth,  and,  behold, 
it  was  corrupt ;  for  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the 
earth"  (vers.  11, 12  ;  see  also  ver.  13)? 

The  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis  in  its  earlier  verses  gives  us 
the  account  of  the  origin  of  this  terrible  apostasy.  The  *'  sons 
of  God"  mentioned  there  were  the  professors  of  religion  in  that 
day,  the  descendants  of  Adam  (among  whom  the  Sethites  were 
pre-eminent),  who  kept  up  the  worship  of  God.  Cain  had 
separated  himself,  and  gone  away  to  a  land  eastward  of  Eden, 
the  land  of  Nod ;  the  family  of  Seth,  and  the  other  children 
of  Adam  who  adhered  to  them,  remained  in  the  habitation  of 
their  forefathers.  There,  in  front  of  Eden,  was  their  home; 
there  was  reared  their  family  altar.  But  it  would  seem  that, 
probably  after  the  death  of  Cain,  in  the  days  of  Enos,  the  son 
of  Seth,  the  scattered  members  of  all  the  families  began  again 
to  associate  in  sacred  rites  before  the  ancestral  altar,  and  "  to 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (Gen.  iv.  26).  That  there 
was  a  close  intercommunion  between  the  families  (probably 
after  the  death  of  Cain),  the  similarity  of  the  names  in  the 
genealogical  lists  of  the  two  families  is  almost  sufficient  to 
prove.  The  professors  of  religion  left  their  proper  homes,  and 
were  fascinated  by  the  arts  of  the  daughters  of  men,  as  the 
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Cainite  women  seem  to  have  been  termed,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  Israelites,  in  later  days,  by  the  daughters  of  Midian 
(Numb.  XXV.),  and  led  6rst  to  commit  whoredom  with  them,  and 
afterwards  to  become  united  in  regular  matrimonial  alliances. 
Such  alliances  soon  led  to  fearful  irreligion  and  general  immor- 
ality. 

It  is  impossible  to  decide  with  any  degree  of  certainty  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Nephilim,  in  Gen.  vL  4.  That 
word  may  signify  giants,  robbers,  tyrants,  or  apostates.  It  is 
not  certain  that  '' giants"  is  the  correct  translation  in  Numb, 
xiii.  33,  and  that  translation,  though  adopted  by  our  version 
in  Gen.  vi.  4,  is  almost  meaningless  there.  "Apostates"  is 
perhaps  as  good  a  meaning  as  any  other  in  that  passage,  and 
the  first  "apostates"  in  that  passage  were  these  professed 
"  sons  of  God,"  who,  drawn  aside  by  lust  (like  Zimri  in  Numb. 
XXV.  14),  brought  about  the  unhallowed  union  between  the 
professed  godly  and  ungodly ;  and  the  second  apostates  were 
their  children,  the  fruit  of  those  intermarriages,  who  seem  ulti- 
mately to  have  exceeded  their  forefathers  in  wickedness. 

We  reject  with  horror  the  notion  advocated  by  some,  among 
whom  are  such  great  names  as  Delitzsch  and  Kurtz  (of  "  the 
Fathers"  we  make  little  account  in  such  a  question),  that  by 
"the  sons  of  God"*  are  meant  angels  who  intermarried  with 
earthly  women.  Such  deeds  of  the  flesh  do  not  correspond 
with  them,  and  our  Lord  s  words  in  Matt.  xxii.  30 ;  Mark  xii. 
25 ;  Luke  xx.  35,  36,  are,  we  hold,  decisive  against  the  notion. 
It  is  a  weak  reply  to  say  that  our  Lord  there  speaks  only  of 
what  the  angels  do  not  do,  and  not  of  what  they  never  could 
have  done,  for  the  Creator  has  implanted  no  desires  in  any  of 
his  creatures,  for  the  satisfaction  of  which  no  provision  has 
been  made. 

1  The  exact  expression,  D^n?^  \99»  ^  A^t  often  foand  in  the  Bible.  The 
phraae  seems  generally  to  point  out  not  angels  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
that  temij  but  righteous  tnen.    Compare  Hosea  i.  10,  where  the  Israelites  are 

called  ^Hv^  ^|)^>  Compare  also  the  cognate  expressions  used  in  Deut.  xiv.  1 ; 
Psalm  Ixxiii  15 ;  Prov.  xiy.  26 ;  Isaiah  i.  2,  xliii.  6 ;  Jer.  iii.  19,  and  the 
common  nee  of  the  phrase,  *'  sons  of  Gody"*  in  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is 
applied  only  to  righteous  men,  and  not  to  angels.    In  Job  xxxviii.  7,  the 

phrase,  D^riTK  ?i99»  ^  indeed  commonly  supposed  to  signify  angels;  but 
unnecessarily.  The  vene  runs  thus,  ' '  When  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy."  It  is  just  as  admissible  to  explain 
the  phnse,  "  sons  of  God,"  by  the  foregoing  expression,  "  morning  stars,"  as 
to  say  that  the  latter  explains  the  former,  and  that  both  must  mean  angels. 
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But  the  punishment  of  these  apostate  sons  of  God — these 
antediluvian  transgressors — is  supposed  by  some  to  be  alluded 
to  also  by  St  Peter  and  Jude  (2  Peter  ii.  4 ;  Jude  vL).  The 
angels^  there  mentioned  as  having  fallen  may  have  been 
none  other  than  those  rebels  against  God.  In  popular  explana- 
tions, indeed,  they  are  identified  with  the  fallen  angels  which 
fell  with  Satan,  yet  it  can  be  shewn  with  tolerable  certainty 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  identified  with  them.  The  angels 
in  Peter  and  Jude  are  described  as  even  now  in  a  state  of 
darkness  and  confinement,  in  a  place  called  Tartarus,  reserved 
against  the  punishment  of  the  great  day  of  the  Lord,  while 
the  angels  which  fell  with  Satan  are  mentioned  as  roaming 
about  our  earth,  and  believers  are  exhorted  to  contend  against 
them.  The  angels  in  Peter  and  Jude  are,  too,  identified  by 
most  expositors  with  **the  sons  of  God"  of  Genesis.  Peter 
gives  no  particulars  of  their  sin,  but  Jude  gives  us  further 
information.  The  seventh  verse  of  his  epistle  runs  as  follows : 
''  Even  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  cities  about  them 
[about  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  to  wit,  Admah  and  Zeboim], 
following  fornication  in  like  manner  to  these,"  t.6.  the  angels 
formerly  mentioned,"  "are  set  forth  as  an  example,"  &c.  Now 
the  sin  of  "  the  sons  of  God "  was  first  that  of  contracting 
unholy  marriages.  The  phrase,  D^B'J  np^,  as  Keil  correctly 
remarks,  proves  most  distinctly  that  the  connection  was  that 
of  regular  marriage,  not  mesalliances  of  a  monstrous  character, 
as  is  supposed  on  the  angel-hypothesis.  But  Gen.  vi.  4  might 
lead  us  to  conjecture  that  afterwards  there  was  more  promis- 
cuous intercourse,  and  may  be  the  ground  on  which  Jude  states 

The  laws  of  Hebrew  parallelism  require  that  both  ezpressioiiB  should  bear  the 
same  significatioxL  The  passage,  in  onr  opinion,  describes  poetically  the  stars 
as  rejoicing  in  chorus  together  at  the  introduction  of  a  new  planet  among 
their  number.  Similar  poetical  figures  are  found  in  other  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  Isaiah  zxxv.  1,  2 ;  Iv.  12,  &c.  The  use  of  the  expression,  "  sons  of 
God,"  in  Job  i.  6,  and  ii.  1,  is  generally  brought  forward  as  a  conclusive  proof 
that  angels  are  designated  by  that  term,  but  it  may  even  there  be  employed  in 
the  wsDSA  of  the  professors  of  true  religion  in  the  days  of  tho  patriarch.  In 
those  passages  Satan  is  described  as  ^>pearing  in  the  midst  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  God's  worshippers,  confronted  there,  however,  by  Jehovah  Himself. 
Compare  Zech.  iiL  1-7,  and  Rev.  xii.  10.     See  ako  Lee'a  Commentary  on  Job. 

^  In  Rev.  xiL  7,  11,  we  have  the  mane  angels  used  of  Christian  men.  See 
verses  11,  12  of  that  passage ;  also  compare  Rev.  zxii.  8,  9. 

'  It  ought,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  rt^tt  can  grammatically  be 
referred  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  or  by  synesis  to  their  inhabitants.  See 
Hnther  in  Meyer's  Comm.  in  loco. 
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that  their  sin  consisted  in  wo^ta,  or  fornication.  The  angels 
in  Jude  are  further  said  to  have  "kept  not  their  first  estate" 
or  "dignity,"  but  to  have  "left  their  own  habitation,"  or 
"  their  proper  habitation,"  even  as  we  have  shewn  "the  sons 
of  God  "  did. 

But  view  them  as  identical,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  That 
we  have  positive  Scripture  warrant  in  asserting  that  the 
earlier  rebels  against  God  were  punished  not  only  with  the 
death  of  their  bodies,  but  with  the  eternal  destruction  of  their 
souls.  But  Gen.  vi.  4s,  5,  tells  us  plainly  that  the  sin  of  their 
descendants  was  even  greater,  and  that  the  world  grew  riper 
for  punishment  instead  of  improving  in  virtue. 

Place  alongside  of  this  conclusion,  then,  the  fact,  that  if 
1  Pet.  iii.  19,  20,  and  1  Pet  iv.  6,  teach  that  Christ  preached 
in  'Hades  to  these  antediluvians,  they  teach  likewise  that,  at 
least,  the  great  body  of  them  were  saved  there,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  conclusion  we  have  arrived  at  above. 

And,  also,  that  if  the  common  Reformed  view  of  the  pas- 
sages be  abandoned.  Scripture  then  teaches  not  only  that 
there  is  a  hope  of  salvation  for  the  majoiity  of  mankind,  if 
not  for  all,  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave. 

Either,  too,  the  passages  in  Peter  must  be  understood  in 
some  such  way  as  we  have  interpreted  them,  or  we  shall  be 
driven  to  hold  that  angels  have  fleshly  feelings  as  ourselves, 
with  this  important  difference,  that  there  is  no  provision  made 
for  their  lawfully  gratifying  the  same. 

But  each  or  any  of  the  above  conclusions,  which  we  must 
adopt  if  we  deny  the  ordinary  Reformed  interpretation,  are 
full  of  difficulties,  and  we  arrive,  therefore,  at  the  conviction  in 
the  end,  that  the  theological  and  exegetical  difficulties  which 
beset  all  those  interpretations  which  view  the  passage  in  St 
Peter  as  referring  to  some  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  Hades, 
vastly  surpass  those  which  may  be  urged  against  the  common 
interpretation. 

C.  H.  H.  Wright. 
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Art.  IV. — The  Science  of  Religion  and  Christian  Missions. 

THE  "Science  of  Religion"  is  the  term  now  generally 
applied  to  a  comparative  study  of  the  various  religions  of 
the  world.  Its  method  is  to  note  and  classify  all  the  religious 
phenomena  which  the  history  of  man  presents ;  its  object  is  to 
discover  what  principles  are  embodied  in  these  phenomena, 
and  thus  to  arrive  at  the  ultimate  principles  or  truths  of 
religion.  It  is  far  from  having  arrived  at  maturity.  It  is 
only  groping  its  way :  painfully  collecting  facts,  and  seeking 
to  discriminate  between  what  are  essential  and  what  accidental, 
adopting  tentative  principles  of  classification,  and  trying 
whether  they  will  yield  worthy  results,  or  whether  they  must 
be  abandoned  for  others.  But  it  has  adopted  as  a  basis  the 
principle  that  all  religions  must  be  tried  by  the  same  rule — 
that  the  same  principles  must  be  applied  to  the  study  of 
Christianity,  Hinduism,  Mahommedanism,  and  whatever  reli- 
gion may  come  within  its  cognizance.  Is  this  a  study  which 
it  behoves  the  Christian  church  to  foster  or  to  resist  ? 

At  the  threshold  two  objections  to  the  study  meet  us,  one 
raised  in  the  name  of  Religion,  the  other  in  the  name  of 
Christian  Theology.  The  former  is,  that  religion  is  too  sacred 
a  topic  to  be  made  the  subject  of  scientific  investigation  ;  the 
latter,  that  the  truths  of  the  Christian  revelation  are  too  well 
established  to  allow  of  their  being  correlated  with  the  legends 
and  doctrines  of  false  faiths.  Let  us  examine  these  objections 
separately. 

The  first  is,  practically,  that  religion  is,  in  its  essence,  too 
entirely  subjective  to  be  treated  of  by  science.  The  man  who 
has  felt  the  power  of  faith  within  him,  for  whom  God  and 
eternity,  sin  and  salvation,  have  been  changed  into  the  realest 
of  realities  by  the  power  of  a  life  of  which  he  is  conscious,  but 
which  he  cannot  explain,  may  doubt  whether  others  can 
explain  that  power  better  than  he  can  himself,  or  whether 
those  who  deny  it  are  capable  of  treating  scientifically  a 
subject,  of  the  very  basis  of  which  they  are  practically  ignorant. 
The  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  it  is  true  that  such  a 
power  exists;  but  that  is  a  fact  which  the  science  of  religion 
must  take  into  account.  Nay,  this  is  the  element  which 
differentiates  it  from  the  cognate  science  of  theology. 
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Systematic  or  theoretic  theology,  treats  of  "what  man  is 
to  believe  concerning  God,  and  what  duty  God  requires  of 
man."  The  field  from  which  it  draws  its  facts  is  the  revela- 
tion, natural  or  revealed,  which  God  has  given  of  Himself. 
Comparative  theology  treats  of  what  man  has  believed  con- 
cerning God,  and  what  duties  he  has  believed  that  God 
requires  of  him.  Its  field  is  the  various  creeds  and  wor- 
ships that  prevail,  or  have  prevailed,  on  the  earth :  we  here 
quit  facts  of  revelation  for  facts  of  history.  The  science 
of  religion  treats  of  how  these  creeds  and  worships  have 
satisfied  that  subjective  power,  that  religious  craving,  whose 
existence  we  have  allowed,  and  how  they  have  affected  the 
lives  of  those  who  have  held  them.  Its  field  is  the  same  as  that 
of  comparative  theology,  but  it  takes  also  into  account  that 
principle  which  every  man  feels,  and  no  man  can  define,  and 
which  changes  the  teaching  of  theology  into  a  living  religion. 

The  relative  position  of  these  three  sciences  may  be  better 

understood  by  comparing  them  with  the  physical  sciences  of 

anatomy,  comparative  anatomy,  and  physiology.      Anatomy 

treats  of  the  structure  of  man  s  body ;  comparative  anatomy 

treats  of  the  structure  of  the  bodies  of  all  animals  ;  physiology, 

in  80  far  as  it  applies  to  animals,  does   the  same,  but    it 

takes  into  account  also  the  phenomena  of  their  birth  and 

death,  of  their  growth  and  decay ;  in  a  word,  of  their  life. 

But  this  very  word,  life,  predicates  a  power,  the   secret  of 

which  no  physiologist  has  been  able  to  discover.     It  has  been 

called  "  germ  force,"  *'  constructive  power,"  "  vital  activity," 

and  so  forth,  but  it  has  hitherto  escaped  analysis,  and,  to  all 

appearance,  must  ever  continue  to  do  so.     It  is  for  each  one  a 

fact  of  consciousness;  beyond  that,  it  is  discoverable  by  its 

manifestations;  but  what  it  is,  is  not  known.      But  though 

physiology  has  to  deal  with  this  unknown  power,  it  is  not  less 

on  that  accoimt  a  science.     It  recognises  the  unknown  power 

as  unknown,  and  deals  with  its  manifestations.      It  is  this 

unknown  power  which  makes  physiology  the  science  of  the 

living  and  not  of  the  dead  body. 

So  is  it  with  the  science  of  religion.  Comparative  theology 
deals  with  the  various  ideas  concerning  God,  His  will  and 
government,  which  man  has  held.  The  study  of  these  would 
be  of  no  practical  value,  if  it  were  not  for  that  element  in 
nwm  which  gives  them  for  him   a  practical  value;  which 
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remains  unsatisfied  till  it  has  laid  hold  of  them,  and  which 
compels  him,  according  to  them,  to  shape  his  life  and  conduct. 
This  element  the  science  of  religion  takes  into  account,  and 
the  fact  that  this  element  cannot  be  analysed  or  understood, 
does  not  make  the  science  less  a  science. 

And  what  is  this  element  ?  The  name  which  the  Christian 
theologian  will  probably  be  most  ready  to  apply  to  it,  is 
irnZfia — ^spirit — the  name  applied  to  it  by  Paul.  But  spirit 
has  in  English  quite  an  indefinite,  or  rather  quite  another 
meaning.  Max  Miiller,  who  has  done  more  to  systematise  the 
comparative  study  of  religion  than  any  other  man,  proposes 
to  call  it  the  "  faculty  of  faith ; ",  and  this  term,  or  the  more 
general  one,  faculty  of  religion,  we  will  adopt  in  the  sequel. 
By  it  I  mean  that  power  which  enables  a  man  to  see  the 
unseen,  to  apprehend  the  infinite,  which  makes  him  conscious 
of  a  power  and  will  above  man's,  and  of  his  obligation  to  obey 
it ;  which  transforms  theology  into  religion,  a  dead  statement 
of  doctrine  into  a  living  power. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  understand  clearly  what  is^  and 
what  is  not,  the  place  of  this  religious  faculty.  It  has  not  to 
do  with  facts  of  history  or  of  reason.  The  life  of  Christ  is  a 
fact  of  history,  not  in  the  first  instance  of  religious  faith.  His 
death  and  resurrection  are  also  historical  facts,  not  points,  with 
which  the  religious  faculty  has  anything  to  do.  His  miraculous 
conception  seems  more  removed  from  history;  but  even  for  it 
we  go,  first  of  all,  to  the  historical  facts  as  given  in  the  gospel ; 
that  Mary,  before  knowing  any  man,  gave  birth  to  a  child ; 
that  she  was  informed  by  some  messenger  other  than  earthly, 
that  the  child  would  be  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Qhost ;  that  Joseph  was  informed  of  the  same  fact  in  a  dream. 
These  are  statements  which  must  be  received  or  rejected  on 
the  same  grounds  as  other  historical  statements.  Then  comes 
the  theology  of  Christianity,  which  declares  that  there  is  a  God 
whose  will  must  be  obeyed,  and  disobedience  to  which  is  sin ; 
that  all  men  are  sinners,  and  exposed  to  eternal  death ;  that 
the  vision  of  Mary  and  dream  of  Joseph  were  realities,  sent  by 
God,  declaring  truly  the  nature  of  Christ's  birth ;  that  Christ, 
as  God's  Son,  was  sinless ;  that  His  death  was  an  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  men,  and  His  resurrection  a  seal  that  that 
atonement  was  complete.  All  this  is  a  mere  intellectual  pro- 
cess.    The  religious  faculty  has  as  yet  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
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It  is  a  theology,  not  a  religion,  and  may  ezercise  no  iDfluence 
on  the  life  of  the  person  who  holds  it,  as  the  life  of  many  an 
orthodox  Christian  too  sadly  proves. 

But  whence  has  theology  drawn  the  facts  on  which  it  grounds 
such  conclusions.  It  draws  them  from  ohservation  of  nature 
and  history,  and  from  certain  writings  which  claim,  or  are 
claimed  by  theologians,  to  be  inspired  by  God,  and,  as  such,  a 
true  exposition  of  His  will  and  providence.  But  here,  again, 
the  assumption  comes  in  that  there  is  a  God ;  how  has  that 
been  arrived  at  1  The  person  who  has  accepted  it  in  the  dry 
light  of  intellect  may  have  come  to  the  conviction  of  the  divine 
existence  merely  by  accepting  tradition,  or  by  the  weight  of 
evidence  addressed  to  the  reason.  Arguments  from  design, 
and  so  forth^  may  convince  the  intellect  of  the  existence  of 
Giod,  just  as  certain  arguments  may  convince  the  mind  of  the 
existence  of  light  and  sound.  A  person  born  blind  may,  or 
may  not,  believe  that  there  is  such  a  phenomenon  connected 
with  combustion  as  light,  by  which  men  can  perceive  the 
existence  of  objects  millions  of  miles  away ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  he  can  have  no  practical  understanding  of  what  it  is,  nor 
can  it  be  of  practical  value  to  him.  If  a  man  be  deaf  and 
dumb,  he  may  be  taught  to  understand  what  another  says  by 
watching  the  lips  of  the  speaker ;  and,  by  a  certain  use  of  his 
own  lungs  and  of  the  muscles  of  his  throat  and  mouth,  to 
express  himself  audibly.  He  may  believe  that  he  thus,  in  a 
certain  way,  communicates  with  the  ear  of  the  person  with 
whom  he  is  conversing,  or  he  may  believe  that  he  communicates 
only  with  his  eye.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  at  the  best,  sound 
is  for  him  an  indefinite  intellectual  conception,  as  light  is  for 
the  blind.  Ears  and  eyes  alone  can  make  them  practical 
realities.  So,  too,  ontological  and  teleological  arguments  may 
convince  the  intellect  that  there  is  a  God,  and  may  thereby 
lead  to  a  theoretic  acceptance  of  the  whole  of  Christian  theo- 
\og^,  but  they  cannot  make  it  a  practical  power  in  the  life. 
For  this  the  religious  faculty  is  needful — that  power  which 
makes  me  feel  that  there  is  a  higher  will  than  man's ;  that 
duty  is  a  reality,  not  a  mere  idea ;  that  God  is  a  truth,  not  a 
mere  conception;  that  His  law  must  be  obeyed,  not  merely 
understood ;  that  I,  having  disobeyed  His  law,  am  a  sinner — 
that  power  which  makes  me  long  for  assurance  that  He  is  at 
peace  with  me,  and  for  strength  that  I  may  obey  him.    As  a 
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Christian  I  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  the  satisfaction  of  this  craving. 
In  all  the  incidents  of  His  life  which  history  makes  known  to 
me,  I  see  what  gives  me  more  and  more  security.  Feeling  at 
peace  with  God,  I  am  encouraged  to  strive  to  obey  Him.  Thus 
Christian  theology  is  for  me  changed  into  the  Christian  religion. 
These  are  truths  which,  as  Paul  says,  are  "  spiritually  discerned." 
When  it  is  said  that  the  Christian  religion  rests  on  facts,  and 
not  on  opinions,  this  means  that  Christian  theology  presents, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  religious  faculty,  historical  facts, 
especially  one — ^the  resurrection  of  Christ — which  confounds 
all  human  experience,  and  is  an  enigma,  but  for  the  explanation 
it  offers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  religious  faculty  begets  a 
yearning  for  peace  with  that  God  whose  existence  it  appre- 
hends, which  is  satisfied  only  by  the  great  fact  which  history 
presents.  But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  take  the  religious 
faculty  as  evidence  in  the  province  of  reason  or  of  sense. 

And  what  is  the  evidence  that  such  a  faculty  exists  ?  I  can 
only  say  that  for  me  consciousness  is  the  evidence,  as  I  believe 
it  is  also  for  nearly  all  mankind.  The  basis  for  a  science  of 
religion  is,  not  that  there  is  a  belief  in  God  among  all  men,  but 
that  there  is  in  all  men  a  sentiment  which  finds  its  legitimate 
satisfaction  only  in  such  a  belief.  In  some  the  sentiment  is 
blurred,  perverted,  weakened,  and  its  manifestations  may  be 
scarce  discoverable,  but  even  with  the  lowest  savages  it  may 
be  found. 

This  is  ultimately  for  each  one  a  matter  of  experience.  Some 
do  deny  that  they  are  conscious  of  having  any  such  faculty,  and 
such  denials,  given  in  good  faith,  we  are  bound  to  accept.  It 
is  obvious  that  for  such  persons  a  science  of  religion  must  be 
quite  different  from  what  it  is  for  those  who  are  conscious  of 
having  the  religious  faculty ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  system 
propounded  by  them  will  find  general  acceptairce  among  man- 
kind. Positivism,  as  a  system  of  religion,  proceeds  on  the 
basis  of  rejecting  all  the  testimony  of  the  religious  faculty,  and 
admitting  only  the  results  of  observation.  And  if  intellect, 
acuteness,  and  breadth,  within  its  own  limits,  could  recommend 
any  system  to  men,  that  system  would  have  the  best  chance  of 
being  accepted.  It  has  a  most  wonderful  analysis  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  a  religion ;  but  its  only  doctrine  is  "  the 
sum  of  all  positive  knowledge,  the  consensus  of  all  science," 
and,  as  a  religion,  it  is  without  power  or  followers.     It  is  again 
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coming  before  the  public,  and,  unable  to  comprehend  why  it 
should  be  scouted  alike  by  men  of  science  and  by  men  of  faith, 
is  exhibiting  its  complete  provision:  its  double  purpose — to 
regulate  social  as  well  as  individual  life ;  its  twofold  function 
— ^an  objective  intellectual  centre,  and  a  subjective  emotional 
centre;  its  essentials  of  "doctrine,  worship,  and  government" 
— and  is  plaintively  pleading,  "  All  these  things  have  I  kept ; 
what  lack  I  yet  ?"  It  reminds  me  of  a  scene  I  once  witnessed. 
A  deaf  mute  was  standing  in  the  street  turning  the  handle  of 
a  barrel  organ  from  which  the  bellows  had  been  removed, 
evidently  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  the  amusement  he  was 
causing,  or  wherein  his  organ  diflfered  from  others.  There  was 
the  case,  there  were  the  works,  there  was  he  turning  the 
handle,  there  were  the  notes  opening  and  shutting — what 
lacked  he  yet  ? 

Professor  Tyndall,  on  the  other  hand,  is  fully  sensible  to  the 
music,  but  doubts  the  existence  of  the  instrument  which  pro- 
duces it,  and  explains  it  solely  by  the  sense  of  hearing.  Few 
have  expressed  in  more  impressive  words  than  he  the  feeling 
of  awe  which  often  fills  the  mind — ^'  when  the  stroke  of  action 
has  ceased,  and  the  pause  of  reflection  has  set  in  .  .  .  breaking 
contact  with  the  hampering  details  of  earth,  to  associate  him 
with  a  power  which  gives  fulness  and  tone  to  his  existence,  but 
which  he  can  neither  analyze  nor  comprehend."  In  his  reply 
to  Mr  Martineau,  he  allows  the  "  organs  of  divine  apprehension," 
but  maintains  that  they  are  subjective  to  the  core.  So,  too,  are 
the  organs  of  material  apprehension^  but  not  so  the  matter 
which  they  apprehend.  Elsewhere  he  says :  **  He  (Mr  Mar- 
tineau)  professes  to  know,  where  I  only  claim  to  feel.  Ho 
could  make  good  his  contention  against  me  if  he  would  trans- 
form, by  a  process  of  verification,  the  foregoing  three  assump- 
tions into  objective  knowledge."  But  does  Professor  Tyndall 
mean  to  say  that  it  is  the  feeling  which  causes  the  feeling,  or 
something  distinct  from  the  feeling  which  produces  it ;  and  if 
so,  how  can  this  be  verified  but  by  feeling  ?  A  Hindu  Vedan- 
tist  would  soon  turn  tables  on  Mr  Tyndsdl,  if  he  were  attempt- 
iDS  to  instruct  him  as  to  the  nature  of  heat  and  sound.  "  He 
professes  to  know  what  I  only  claim  to  feel ;  he  could  make 
good  his  contention  against  me  if  he  would  transform,  by  a 
process  of  verification,  the  assumption  of  heat  and  sound  into 
objective  knowledge."     And  what  process  of  verification  could 
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Mr  Tyndall  offer  but  that  he  felt  the  one  and  heard  the  other  ? 
This  is  no  ideal  argument ;  it  is  just  what  I  have  heard  again 
and  again  from  Hindus,  educated  and  uneducated  alike. 
Having  had  experience  of  human  thought  in  India,  as  well  as 
in  Europe,  I  believe  that  there  are  more  men  who  deny  the 
reality  of  material,  than  who  deny  the  reality  of  spiritual, 
phenomena.  One  of  the  greatest  of  Hindu  philosophers  argues 
for  the  existence  of  matter,  because  it  depends  on  the  same 
evidence  as  the  existence  of  spirit. 

Professor  Tyndall  has,  no  doubt,  a  perfect  right  to  reject  the 
**  objective  frames  "  which  his  neighbours  try  to  make  this  feel- 
ing fit,  if  he  believes  that  they  simply  "  distort  and,  desecrate 
it."  If  he  offers  them  an  "  objective  frame,"  which  do^  not 
seem  to  them  to  distort  aod  desecrate  it,  they  will  accept  it. 
But  they  will  as  little  rest  content  with  acknowledging  the 
mere  existence  of  the  feeling  of  a  superior  power,  as  they  will 
with  Comte's  ignoring  it,  or  insulting  it  by  offering  what  is 
suited  only  for  sense  and  reason.  To  enter  further  on  this 
would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose.  The  time  we  have 
spent  in  the  examination  of  this  preliminary  difficulty  will  not 
be  lost,  if  if  clears  the  way  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
subject.  We  have  seen  that  the  science  of  religion  takes  into 
account,  nay,  assumes,  the  existence  of  that  very  faculty,  the 
existence  of  which  is  made  an  objection  to  religion  being 
scientifically  considered.  It  recognises  that  faculty  as  beyond 
its  analysis,  and  contents  itself  with  noting  and  classifying  its 
manifestations.^ 

But  what  the  science  of  religion  requires  is,  that  we  should 
assume  that  this  same  faculty  exists  in  those  of  other  faiths 
than  our  own,  that  this  same  power  manifests  itself  in  all 
religions.  This  faculty  which,  in  the  Christian  religion,  is 
exercised  on  the  teaching  of  Christian  theology,  is,  in  other 
religions,  exercised  on  the  teaching  of  other  theologies.     Wo 

^  '*  If  philosophy  has  to  explain  what  is,  not  what  ought  to  be,  there  will 
be,  and  can  be,  no  rest  till  we  admit,  what  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  is  in 
man  a  third  faculty,  which  I  call  simply  the  faculty  of  apprehending  the 
Infinite,  not  only  in  religion,  but  in  all  things  ;  a  power  independent  of  sense 
and  reason ;  a  power,  in  a  certain  sense,  contradicted  by  sense  and  reason, 
but  yet  a  very  real  power,  which  has  held  its  own  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  neither  sense  nor  reason  being  able  to  overcome  it,  while  it  alone  is 
able  to  overcome  both  reason  and  sense." — Max  Muller,  Sciaice  ofjfeligion, 
p.  20. 
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have  thus  one  religion  common  to  all  mankind ;  and  we  have 
the  various  religions  of  the  worlds  each  differentiated  hy  its 
own  theology.  There  is  a  common  religious  sentiment  leading 
man  to  worship  some  unknown  power.  Theology  seeks  to 
answer  the  question.  What  is  the  Power  thus  to  be  worshipped ; 
what  is  the  worship  It  i-equires  ?  And,  according  to  the  answers 
given,  we  have  the  Christian,  Mahommedan,  Hindu,  or  Bud- 
dhist religions.  These  are  the  facts  with  which  the  science  of 
religion  has  to  deal. 

Here  we  are  met  by  the  second  objection — that  raised  in 
the  name  of  Christian  theology — that  this  science  puts  the 
Christian  religion  on  the  same  platform  with  other  religions, 
the  Bible  on  the  same  platform  with  other  books ;  that  this 
shews  a  want  of  faith  in  its  truth  and  divinity,  dishonours  its 
claims,  and  lowers  its  authority.  And  it  is  just  this  objection, 
present  in  the  mindsofmostChristian8,ifnotformally  expressed, 
which  shews  the  need  of  the  Church  of  the  present  day  being 
instructed  in  the  science  of  religion.  For  here  a  preliminary 
consideration  comes  in — Is  not  the  Church  of  the  present  day 
characteristically  a  missionary  church  %  I  do  not  wish  to  prove 
that  she  ought  to  be  so,  or  to  inquire  whether  she  should  be  so 
more  than  she  is.  It  is  a  fact  that  every  section  of  the  Church 
has  missions  to  the  heathen,  sent  with  the  purpose  of  convert- 
ing them  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  that,  not  by  the  force  of 
authority,  not  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  but  by  the  force  of 
conviction,  by  the  teaching  of  the  gospel,  the  only  means 
which  her  Lord  has  authorised  her  to  use.  Thus  the  Christian 
Church  annually  sends  her  agents  to  a  field  where  they  are 
obliged  to  take  up  the  very  position  which,  it  is  objected,  is 
dishonouring  to  the  Christian  religion.  No  community  has  a 
right  to  send  its  representatives  to  a  position  which  it  would  be 
wrong  for  it  to  occupy,  for  which  it  is  not  willing  to  prepare 
them,  and  in  which  it  is  not  ready  to  give  them  intelligent 
and  sjrmpathetic  support.  Those  whom  we  seek  to  convert 
make  the  same  claim  for  their  sacred  books  as  we  do  for  ours. 
The  first  Mahommedan  Maulvi  with  whom  I  had  any  con- 
versation on  religion,  insisted  that  all  verses  quoted  from  the 
Koran  should  be  accepted  as  decisive.  He  acknowledged  the 
Gospel  as  inspired,  but  he  denied  that  we  had  the  pure  text; 
and  if  there  was  anything  in  it  opposed  to  the  Koran,  he  was 
certain  it  must  be  the  interpolation  of  a  later  ago.     A  learned 
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Darsanist^  Pundit,  with  whom  I  had  once  to  discuss  some 
questions  in  philosophy,  refused  to  admit  any  *'  objective  " 
authority  but  the  Rig  Veda,  on  which  he  said  his  philosophy  was 
founded.  He  had  never  read  it,  but  he  believed  it  was  divine; 
and  he  assured  me  that  if  I  could  point  out  any  error  in  it,  he 
would  conclude  that  some  clever  fellow  had  inserted  it  in  the 
copy  shewn  to  him.  This  may  seem  very  absurd,  but  it  would 
be  asS  absurd  for  the  missionary  to  insist  on  the  Mahommedan 
or  Hindu  accepting  the  verdict  of  the  Bible,  unless  he  can 
give  them  sufficient  reasons  for  so  doing;  and  he  can  give 
these  only  by  appealing  to  other  principles  common  to  both, 
by  which  the  Christian  book  and  their  books  may  be  impar- 
tially tested.  That  is,  he  must  place  the  Bible  on  the  same 
platform  with  other  books. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  work  of  the  minister  at  home,  and 
of  the  missionary  abroad,  is  the  same.  But  it  is  the  same 
only  in  so  far  as  the  truth  to  be  proclaimed,  and  the  end  to  be 
sought — ^the  starting-point  and  the  goal — are  the  same.  The 
whole  course  between  is  as  diflPerent  in  each  case  as  the 
obstacles  which  oppose  the  progress  of  the  truth  are  diflFerent. 

The  chief  foe  which  the  home  missionary  has  to  encounter 
is  irreligion ;  the  chief  foe  which  the  foreign  missionary  has 
to  encounter  is  religion.  The  evangelist  who  goes  among  the 
godless  masses  of  our  population,  has  to  deal  just  with  their 
godlessness.  The  religious  faculty  is  with  them  exercised  on 
nothing,  they  are  "without  God  in  the  world."  His  power 
with  them  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  faculty,  though  dormant, 
still  exists.  His  object  is  to  rouse  it  into  exercise.  If  he  can 
but  make  them  face  the  questions  of  "  righteousness,  temper- 
ance, and  judgment  to  come,"  the  battle  is  half  won.  They 
may  take  refuge  in  procrastination,  indifference,  or  incredu- 
lity. They  may  stifle  the  religious  sentiment,  but  they  cannot 
bring  it  into  opposition.  They  may  resist  it«  claims,  but  if 
these  prove  too  powerful  for  them,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  appease  them  by  accepting  the  gospel.  The  foreign  mission- 
ary, on  the  other  hand,  finds  the  religious  faculty  in  full  exercise 
in  those  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  occupied  with  a  counterpart 
of  that  which  occupies  his  own.  His  difficulty  with  them  is, 
not  that  they  are  godless,  but,  as  Paul  found  the  men  of  Athens, 
that  they  are  too  "gods -revering."     The  first  effect  of  his 

^  A  follower  of  a  Darsana,  or  school  of  Hindu  philosophy. 
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reproval  of  any  godless  practice  into  which  they  may  have 
{alien,  will  most  probably  be  to  drive  them  back  on  a  more 
earnest  worship  of  the  gods  whom  they  have  been  taught 
to  revere,  a  more  faithful  performance  of  the  religious  cere- 
monies in  which  they  have  been  trained.  Nay,  further,  he 
may  find  that  this  counterpart  to  his  own  object 'of  worship 
has  fortified  itself  by  a  league  with  those  very  sins  and  vices 
which  we  are  wont  to  associate  with  irreligion.  An  attack  on 
those  sins  and  vices,  which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  religion  to 
destroy,  may  have  the  effect  of  rousing  the  antagonism  of  the 
religious  sentiment  itself,  which  has  yielded  itself  to  be 
possessed  by  them.  Take,  for  example,  the  sacred  book  most 
popular  among  the  Hindu-speaking  population  of  India — the 
Prem  Sagar — ^which  gives  the  exploits  of  Krishna  in  their 
latest  dress.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  book  with  a  more 
immoral  theology,  or  which  has  practically  fostered  more 
filthy  practices  as  divine  worship ;  but  its  religious  basis  is 
not  so  far  away  from  that  of  Christianity.  A  king  puts  the 
question  to  a  sage : — ^"  I  have  been  sunk  in  the  shoreless  sea 
of  worldly  cares,  my  iniquity  is  boundless,  how  shall  I  reach 
the  bounds  of  this  ocean  of  existence,  and  be  free  ?  "  And  the 
whole  book  is  an  answer  to  that  question.  An  attack  on  the 
adulteries  of  Krishna  will,  in  the  first  instance,  rouse  the 
opposition  of  a  Hindu's  religious  faculty,  by  alarming  him,  lest 
in  listening  to  it  he  should  lose  his  hope  of  that  "  liberation  " 
which  it  has  been  the  object  of  all  his  worship  to  attain. 

The  foreign  missionary  is  thus  brought  face  to  face  with 
real  religions — religions  whose  followers  claim  for  them  as 
implicit  a  faith  as  the  adherents  of  Christianity  claim  for  it ; 
but  religions  which,  in  their  present  form,  seem  in  utter 
opposition  to  it.  His  position  thus  differs  from  that  of  the 
minister  or  evangelist  at  home  very  much  as  the  position  of  a 
soldier  in  an  invading  army  differs  from  that  of  a  soldier  at 
home.  The  latter  may  have  rebellions  to  suppress.  His  very 
presence  is  a  check  on  the  possible  dissatisfaction  which 
might  otherwise  develope  into  rebellion.  But  he  has  not  to 
contend  with  the  constituted  government  of  the  land ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  backed  by  all  its  authority  and  resources.  The 
invading  soldier,  on  the  other  hand,  has  all  the  authority  and 
resources  of  the  country  he  invades  to  contend  against,  and  he 
would  rather  welcome  risings  and  rebellions  in  it  as  favouring 
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his  end.  That  is  the  aspect  which  the  foreign  field  first 
presents  to  the  missionary  who  goes  to  labour  there.  All  the 
power  of  the  religious  sentiment  seems  in  arms  against  him, 
and  he  soon  begins  to  feel  its  bitter  hostility. 

But  is  it  really  an  entirely  alien  kingdom  which  we  thus  go 
to  win ;  and,  if  so,  what  is  our  warrant  to  seek  its  conquest  ? 
As  we  look  at  the  foe,  we  recognise  some  of  their  banners,  and 
these  the  royalest,  to  be  the  same  as  those  under  which  we 
march ;  some  of  their  cries,  and  these  the  loyalest,  to  be  the 
same  as  those  which  stir  our  hearts  to  battle.  "We  find  that 
they  bow  before  a  power  which  we  too  own,  and  to  which  we 
may  appeal  in  enforcing  the  claims  of  that  faith  to  which  we 
seek  to  win  them.  An  illustration  nearer  home  will  help  to 
illustrate  this. 

Few  of  the  worst  types  of  paganism  present  a  worse  aspect 
than  the  Christian  religion  presents  in  Sicily,  or  exercise  a 
more  disastrous  influence  on  the  moral  condition  of  the  people. 
There,  the  "  Bull  of  Composition,"  annually  sent  from  Rome, 
till  within  a  few  years,  remitting  the  guilt  of  all  offences 
according  to  a  fixed  tariff,  has  produced  an  amount  of 
depravity  with  which  the  Italian  Government  has  declared 
itself  all  but  unable  to  cope.  Between  the  purest  forms  of 
Protestantism  and  this,  perhaps,  the  worst  development  of 
Boman  Catholicism,  there  is  scarcely  a  less  moral  and  religious 
gulf  than  between  the  purest  forms  of  Christianity  and  the  worst 
developments  of  Paganism.  Yet  the  Protestant,  in  speaking 
to  the  Roman  Catholic,  does  not  speak  to  him  as  altogether  an 
alien  in  religion.  Besides  appealing  to  him  on  the  basis  of 
the  law,  written  on  the  hearts  of  all  men,  he  may  also  appeal 
to  him  on  the  basis  of  a  common  authority  in  religion — the 
Bible.  He  may  shew  how  the  truth  therein  contained  has  been 
corrupted,  how  practices  utterly  opposed  to  its  first  principles 
have  been  superinduced  upon  it ;  how  it  thus  condemns  alike 
his  sin  and  that  miserable  imposture  which  pretends  to  cover  his 
sin.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  controversy  between  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  a  certain  amount  of  comparative  study  of 
religion  has  been  developed,  for  not  only  have  both  the  same 
religions  wants  to  satisfy,  but  both  appeal  ultimately  to  the 
same  authority  to  satisfy  them.  Yet  the  Protestant  at  the 
outset  of  the  controversy  asks  the  Roman  Catholic  to  yield  a 
fundamental    principle    of   his  faith — the  authority  of  the 
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Church.  If  he  refuses  to  do  so,  there  can  be  no  common 
understanding  between  them,  and  he  shews  a  doubt  whether 
it  will  abide  the  test  of  Bible  scrutiny. 

Take  an  instance,  now,  in  which  the  Protestant  has  to  yield 
something.  The  Christian,  in  seeking  to  convince  the  Jew, 
has  a  common  basis  in  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testanvent. 
He  does  not  give  up  his  belief  in  the  New  Testament  as  the 
Word  of  God.  Surely  not  one  Christian  in  a  thousand  would 
think  of  subordinating  it  to  the  Old  Testament ;  but  as  little 
does  he  think  he  is  dishonouring  it  or  denying  its  authority  by 
setting  it  aside  in  arguing  with  his  Jewish  opponent,  and 
consenting  that  his  arguments  should  be  tried  by  the  Old 
Testament  alone.  It  is  only  on  such  a  basis  that  a  discussion 
could  proceed,  and  if  he  were  to  refuse  to  adopt  it,  he  would 
shew  a  fear  that  the  claims  of  the  New  Testament  might  not 
be  confirmed  by  the  Old :  by  adopting  it  he  shews  his  perfect 
confidence  in  the  result.  Practically,  the  modem  church  has 
learned  the  duty  of  "  to  the  Jews  becoming  a  Jew,"  that  she 
may  gain  the  Jews. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  becoming  a  Greek  to 
the  Greeks,  a  Hindu  to  the  Hindus,  a  Buddhist  to  the  Buddhists, 
which  involves  the  yielding,  or  at  all  events  holding  in  abey- 
ance^ the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
alike,  the  wrench  seems  too  great,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
earnest  Christians  should  shrink  from  it.  Leaving  them,  we 
seem  at  first  utterly  lost.  We  see  no  historical  basis  on  which 
to  unite  with  those  of  other  faiths ;  no  common  authority  in 
religion  to  which  we  may  appeal.  Yet  this  is  the  position 
which  the  first  great  missionary  of  the  Church  took  up,i  and 
this  is  the  position  which  must  be  adopted  by  the  Church  of 
the  present  day,  if  it  would  win  Greeks — Hindus,  Buddhists, 
Mahommedans.  And  it  seems,  too,  as  if  there  must  be  some 
common  basis.  The  veiy  fact  that  religious  worship  is  paid, 
that  forms  of  expiation  and  propitiation  exist  in  nearly  all 
lands,  seems  to  shew  that  there  is  some  authority  anterior  to 
Old  and  New  Testament  alike,  to  which,  without  abating 
one  jot  of  our  reverence  for  these  books,  we  may  make  appeal. 
But  what  is  that  authority  ?  How  have  the  different  faiths  of 
the  earth,  while  originally  owning  it,  come  to  be  so  far  apart 
from  one  another  kdA  from  the  Christian  faith  ? 

»  Acta  xiv.  15,  xviL  2^29. 
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Here  is  a  whole  field  of  investigation  which  the  Church,  in 
her  theological  schools   and   popular   instruction  alike,  has 
hitherto  quite  neglected.     It  is  not  surprising  that  it  should 
have  been  so.    Theologians  have,  whether  in  the  study  or  in 
the  pulpit,  to  do  with  the  practical  problems  before  them,  to 
meet  actual  errors  with  which  they  come  into  contact ;  not 
hypothetical  opinions,  which,  though  they  may  exist  in  some 
part  of  the  earth,  can  neither  afifect  nor  be  affected  by  them. 
After  the  Reformation,  Reformers  were  in  contact  only  with 
Roman  Catholics,  and  then  theology  defined  itself  in  oppo- 
sition to  them,  or  to  heresies  that  sprung  up  in  the  midst  of 
themselves.     Maritime  discovery  and  commercial  enterprise 
did  indeed  bring  the  countries  of  Christendom  into  a  certain 
relation  with  those  of  other  faiths,  but  it  was  long  ere  the  idea 
of  any  responsibility  regarding  them  entered  the  minds  of 
Christians.     Forgetful  of  the  pit  whence  they  had  themselves 
been  dug,  and  the  rock  whence  they  had  been  hewn,  they  con- 
sidered that  they  had  nothiog  to  do  with  teaching  the  truth 
to  those  who  had  not  received  the  Bible.     It  had  pleased  God 
to  leave  the  heathen  without  the  knowledge  of  Him,  and  what 
were  they  that  they  should  interfere  with  the  ordinance  of 
God  ?  Altogether  without  antagonism,  even  at  home,  they  were 
not.     Deists  and  atheists  did  attack  the  Christian  faith ;  but 
theirs  was  only  a  negative  opposition.    A  demonstration  of  the 
existence  of  God  and  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  was  all 
that  was  considered  needful  to  meet  them — all  that  Christian 
theology  offered  to  meet  the  religious  difficulties  of  mankind. 

Even  after  missions  began,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  theology  of  the  Church  should  at  once  change  its 
front  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  new  position  which  it  was 
almost  unwittingly  being  led  to  occupy.  They  were  small  in 
their  beginnings.  The  true  nature  of  their  work  was  not  fully 
appreciated.  Information  regarding  the  religions  in  fjEice  of 
which  they  found  themselves  came  in  slowly,  and  while  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  a  knowledge  of  the  religions  contro- 
verted was  needful,  it  was  also  taJ^en  for  granted  that  only 
those  who  personally  undertook  the  work  required  it,  and 
that  each  one  might  pick  up  that  knowledge  for  himself. 

But  now  we  have  recognised  that  the  field  is  the  world. 
The  Church  professes  her  purpose  to  occupy  it  fully,  to  obey 
her  Master's  behest  to  disciple  all  nations.     Partly  througli 
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these  very  eflEbrts,  partly  through  the  efforts  of  independent 
investigators,  the  whole  field  of  the  religions  of  the  world  is 
being  opened  up  to  us.  The  vast  stores  of  literature  which 
these  faiths  have  inspired,  the  immense  amount  of  religious 
thought  which  has  been  exercised  upon  them,  the  acute  and 
often  profound  dialectics  by  which  they  have  been  defended, 
are  no  longer  a  myth,  or  unknown.  The  necessity  of  girding 
ourselves  for  real  work,  of  studying  carefully  the  vast  mass 
that  lies  before  us,  if  we  would  do  anything  more  than  scratch 
the  outride,  is  daily  becoming  more  evident.  Yet  all  this  field 
of  Christian  duty  is  ignored  by  the  Church  in  training  the 
ministry  or  instructing  the  Christian  community.  The  various 
theological  seminaries,  at  all  events  those  connected  with  the 
Presbyterian  Churches,  provide  the  same  education  for  all 
who  enter  them,  and  this  education  is  adapted,  not  for  the 
wider  field  of  the  world,  but  for  the  narrower  field  of  home.* 
The  most  carefully  matured  schemes  for  training  the  Christian 
ministry,  with  the  light  of  past  experience,  of  the  wisdom  of 
Church  courts,  and  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Luke's  gospel 
to  guide  their  framers,  seem  not  to  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  that  ministry  being  called  to  a  wider  service  than  "  beginning 
at  Jerusalem." 

Books  on  theology,  too,  go  round  the  same  rut  as  before,  or 
quit  it  only  in  so  far  as  opponents  at  home  have  quitted  theirs. 
Hodge's  Systematic  Theologyy  for  instance — ^the  most  up  to 
the  present  age  of  all  books  on  the  subject — scarcely  notices 
the  bearing  of  Christian  doctrine  on  the  beliefs  of  the  great 
majority  of  mankind.  Pantheism  does  bring  in  a  notice  of 
the  Indian  phase  of  that  doctrine,  only,  however,  to  shew  that 
pantheism  is  a  moral  failure — a  perfectly  legitimate  use  to 
make  of  the  history  of  the  Hindu  religion.  But  all  the 
struggles  of  the  religious  instinct  under  pantheism  are  ignored, 
and  thus  both  is  the  unsatisfying  nature  of  pantheism  less 
strikingly  exhibited,  and  the  corresponding  satisfying  nature 
of  Christianity  less  powerfully  enforced.  Atheism  is  dismissed 
in  a  few  words  as  impossible,  although  it  is  the  professed 
principle  of  a  religion  which  counts  nearly  as  many  adherents 

*  The  Free  Church  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  remedied  this,  by  establishing 
a  Chair  of  Evangelistic  Theology,  which  recognises  the  aggressive  nature  of 
Christianity. 

y6u  XXV.— no.  XCV.  F 
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as  the  Christian.  Here,  again,  the  desperate  struggle  of  the 
religious  principle,  its  irrepressible  forcing  up  of  itself  through 
the  crushing  weight  of  dead  negations,  presents  a  far  more 
striking  refutation  of  atheism  than  a  few  lines  declaring  it  to 
be  impossible.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  the  province  of 
theology  to  treat  these  questions  ;  and  that  this  should  be 
generally  accepted,  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  our  theological  halls  do  not  foster  in  the  students  who 
enter  them  the  desire  to  become  missionaries. 

The  clear  definition  of  doctrine  is  no  doubt  supremely 
necessary.  It  is  of  first  importance  that  our  views  of  God 
should  be  true  and  pure,  for,  as  they  are,  so  will  be  the  character 
of  the  religion  we  profess,  and  of  its  influence  on  mankind. 
The  diflference  between  Christianity  and  Hinduism  is  just  the 
difference  between  "Christ  is  God"  and  "Krishna  is  God." 
But  we  are  now,  by  our  missions,  brought  into  contact  with 
those  who  do  believe  that  Krishna  is  God.  Nay,  more ;  we 
have  undertaken  to  bring  them  over  to  our  creed.  Every 
student  who  enters  on  his  studies  for  the  ministry  should.  Mi 
true  to  the  spirit  of  his  profession,  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  his  beinsj  called  to  labour  in  this  work.  The  Church  that 
calls  him  should,  if  true  to  the  spirit  of  her  mission,  seek  to 
inform  him,  and  seek  to  inform  herself,  what  in  the  heathen 
creed  hinders,  and  what  favours,  the  acceptance  of  the  Christian 
creed.  Yet,  is  it  not  true,  that  these  are  points  on  which  the 
Church  is  about  as  ill  informed,  and  on  which  missionaries  are 
sent  out  as  ill  prepared,  as  when  the  pioneers  went  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  ? 

Those  who  wish  to  learn  what  has  been  done  in  this  respect 
may  do  so  independently  of  Church  teaching.  There  are  books 
in  which  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  other  religions  is 
treated  of,  and  attempts  are  made  to  treat  the  religions  of 
the  world  on  a  scientific  basis,  which  the  student  or  gene- 
ral reader  may  study  if  he  feels  interested  in  the  subject. 
Many  of  the  plans  proposed  are  such  as  cannot  find  general 
acceptance.  It  was  at  one  time  not  uncommon  to  treat  all 
heathen  religions  as  if  they  were  corruptions  of  Biblical 
theology ;  heathen  mythologies  as  if  they  were  distortions  of 
Old  Testament  narratives.  But  the  same  facts  have  been 
laid  hold  of  to  prove  that  Biblical  theology  has  its  origin  in 
heathen  mythology,  that  Jewish  ritual  has  sprung  from  PtoiUic 
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worship — the  worship  of  the  male  and  female  principle — which 
is  looked  on  by  some  as  the  origin  of  all  religion.  Even  at 
the  present  day  supporters  of  this  theory  are  to  be  found. 
Their  reasoning  is  generally  distinguished  by  an  intense  dog- 
matism and  a  crude  philology,  which  makes  it  liker  monomania 
than  anything  else. 

A  more  modem  theory  is  the  Arkite  theory,  which  supposes 
the  worship  of  the  mountain,  ship,  and  flood,  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  all  religion.  One  of  its  advocates  says  that  it  starts 
from  this  as  a  given  point,  "  without  explaining  how  this 
worship  was  begotten;  only  denying  that  it  was  developed 
intellectually  out  of  Fetishism,  Ophism,  Mithraism,  Phallism, 
or  any  other  known  mythology ;  and  affirming,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  explains  and  embraces  them  all."'  This  supposes  that 
man  had  come  the  length  of  being  able  to  construct  a  ship,  with- 
out having  been  conscious  of  a  higher  power  before  which  he 
must  bow  in  worship.  If  the  science  of  religion  had  produced 
only  such  theories  as  these,  its  profitableness  might  well  be 
questioned.  But  one  great  objection  to  such  systems  is,  that 
they  are  not  truly  scientific.  The  science  developed  in  them 
consists  more  in  the  skill  with  which  facts  are  explained  or 
ignored,  to  suit  a  hypothesis  that  has  been  accepted  on  an 
insufficient  induction. 

It  is  different,  however,  when  such  a  man  as  Max  Miillcr 
takes  up  the  subject.  He  has  made  a  special  study  of  the 
science  of  language,  and  this  has  guided  him  in  the  study  of 
the  science  of  religion,  closely  connected  as  the  two  are  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  development.  Assuming  this  connection, 
he  applies  the  principle  of  the  classification  of  languages  to 
the  classification  of  religions.  As  there  is  evidence  to  shew 
that  there  was  a  common  Aryan  language,  before  it  branched 
off  into  its  various  dialects  from  English  to  Hindi ;  a  common 
Semitic  language,  before  it  branched  oif  into  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
and  cognate  dialects;  and  a  common  Turanian  language, 
before  it  branched  off  into  its  various  dialects,  from  Chinese 
to  Finnish — we  may  classify  the  various  religions  according  to 
these  centres  of  language.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  the 
languages  and  religions  of  Africa  and  Polynesia,  which  have 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  investigated  to  be  correlated  with 
the  ojthers,  but  which  may  find  their  own  place  when  it  has 
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been  determlDod.  This,  the  author  believes,  offers  "a  truly 
historical  basis  for  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  principal 
religions  of  the  world."  ^ 

Now  this  is  evidently  a  basis  which  leaves  the  investigator 
quite  free  in  his  opinion  as  to  what  is  true  and  false  in 
religion.  It  assumes  nothing  as  to  the  character  of  religion, 
but  supplies  a  cadre,  which  may  be  filled  up  as  the  investi- 
gation proceeds.  Each  new  form  of  religious  thought  that 
may  be  discovered,  can  be  referred  to  its  ethnological  source, 
and  when  a  sufficient  induction  has  been  made,  we  may 
proceed  to  examine  what  religious  principles  or  truths  have 
had  special  acceptance  with  each  race.  At  the  worst,  if  this 
basis  be  found  inadequate,  it  can  at  any  time  be  abandoned 
without  prejudice  to  the  discoveries  to  which  it  may  have 
guided.  It  is  with  only  a  limited  number  of  religious  pheno- 
mena that  Max  Miiller  has  dealt,  but  even  from  them  it  is 
evident  that  the  above  classification  may  have  to  be  aban- 
doned so  soon  as  the  subject-matter  of  religion  is  taken  into 
account  While  the  Semitic  religions  seems  to  have  followed 
an  entirely  different  course  from  the  Aryan,  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  the  nature-worship  of  the  Aryans  and 
th^t  of  the  Turanians  in  its  earlier  stages. 

On  the  investigations  which  have  been  made  under  this 
plan,  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  enter. 
The  adoption  of  this  scheme  does  not  imply  the  adoption  of 
any  specific  theory  that  may  be  framed  under  it,  and  that 
must  be  tested  by  the  whole  mass  of  evidence  adduced  in  its 
support.  Scholars  will  pursue  the  study  from  their  point  of 
view,  and  for  their  special  end  ;  theologians  from  their  point 
of  view,  and  for  their  special  end.  The  former  will  investigate 
rather  the  early  books  of  various  faiths,  the  earliest  language 
of  mankind,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  starting-point  or  points 
of  all  religions ;  the  latter  will  examine  rather  the  practical 
working  of  the  various  faiths  in  the  lives  of  those  by  whom 
they  are  held,  to  discover  what  faith  is  best  fitted  for  being  the 
universal  religion  of  man.  The  one  cannot  dispense  with  the 
other ;  the  labours  of  both  are  needful  to  cast  light  on  this 
greatest  of  problems  that  man  can  study.  What  we  have  to 
thank  Max  -  Mdller  for  in  the  above  scheme,  is,  that  it  offers 
a  basis  on  which  Christianity  may  be  studied  along  with 

*  Sdenee  of  Peligkm,  Lect.  III. 
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other  religions^  alike  without  any  assumption  in  its  favour,  and 
without  any  prejudice  to  its  claims ;  on  which,  too,  the  observa- 
tions of  missionaries,  gathered  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  may 
be  utilised  for  furthering  the  great  end  for  which  they  are 
labouring. 

Science  will  not  give  life  to  religion.  History  shews  that  all 
attempts  to  construct  a  religion  on  scientific  or  philosophic 
bases  are  as  futile  as  all  attempts  of  chemistry  have  been  to 
construct  a  living  being.  Julian,  Akbar,  Comte,  are  specimens 
of  men  who  have  attempted  to  found  religions  on  such 
bases,  but  without  that  conviction,  that  impulse  from  within, 
which  alone  can  give  them  reality  and  power;  and  their 
religions  died  with  them,  or  rather  never  existed.  Yet 
science  has  its  use  in  religion  as  in  other  things.  Science  can- 
not supply  fighting  power  or  fighting  enthusiasm  to  a  nation  ; 
but,  as  recent  events  in  history  have  shewn,  it  can  utilise  these 
with  terrible  effect.  It  can  make  them  successful,  and  thus,  by 
a  reflex  action,  develope  and  increase  them.  Science,  too,  will 
not  give  moral  or  proselytising  power  to  a  religion.  That  lies 
deep  in  the  inmost  convictions  and  aspirations  of  its  fol- 
lowers; but  it  can  give  direction  to  that  power,  shew  the 
difficulties  in  its  way,  and  the  means  most  likely  to  overcome 
them.  Nay,  if  the  power  exist,  if  the  convictions  be  sincere, 
the  aspirations  living,  they  will  not  rest  content  till  they 
have  prompted  to  the  investigation  of  every  difiGiculty  that 
opposes,  the  mastering  of  every  means  that  may  aid  the 
great  end  desired.  If  the  missionary  spirit  of  the  Church  be 
living,  it  will  make  her  not  less  careful  in  studying  how 
success  may  attend  her  efforts,  than  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  have  been  in  studying  how,  by  arms  or  diplomacy,  their 
sway  may  be  confirmed.  It  is  high  time  that  we  should  set 
ourselves  to  know^  the  religious  problems  before  us  in  heathen- 
dom, as  thoroughly  and  scientifically  as  those  that  have  for 
ages  been  before  us  in  Christendom — to  study  the  significance 
of  the  facts  that  have  been  collected,  to  recognise  the  lessons 
which  they  teach.  Is  the  work  of  missions  to  be  persevered 
in,  or  is  it  to  be  abandoned  \  If  it  is  a  hopeless  or  profit** 
less  work,  as  some  maintain,  let  us  have  the  facts  clearly 
set  before  us  which  make  it  so.  If  it  is  to  be  persevered 
in,  let  us  do  the  work  intelligently  and  earnestly,  and  not 
trifle  with  it,  as  we  have  been  doing  hitherto.    The  mis- 
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sionary  eflForts  of  the  Church  are  scarcely  more  intelligent  than 
they  were  when  these  efforts  began  to  be  made.  Students 
pass  through  their  theological  course  with  as  little  conception 
of  the  relation  of  the  Christian  faith  to  other  faiths  as  did 
students  seventy  years  ago.  Those  who  go  abroad  are  as 
little  prepared  for  the  work  as  were  the  first  pioneers.  Those 
who  remain  at  home  are  as  little  able  to  offer  intelligent 
sympathy  to  their  brethren  abroad.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Church  is  practically  struggling  in  the  dark  with  the  whole 
power  of  heathendom. ,  Abundant  details  afe  indeed  given  in 
missionary  reports,  and  these  prevent  the  smouldering  interest 
of  the  Church  from  becoming  extinct ;  but  in  absence  of  broad 
information  regarding  the  faiths  with  which  Christianity  has 
to  contend,  they  cannot  develope  that  interest  into  the  burning, 
steady  zeal  needful  to  command  success. 

And,  as  a  result,  the  majesty  and  power  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  is,  to  a  corresponding  extent,  concealed  from  its 
own  followers.  Its  personal  applicability  and  power  may, 
indeed,  be  personally  experienced.  But  the  wider  truth,  that 
it  is  suited  for  all  mankind,  and  is  needed  for  their  regenera- 
tion, though  oft  repeated  and  assented  to,  can  never  have  the 
same  meaning  for  one  who  has  not  studied  the  other  religions 
of  mankind,  as  for  one  who  has.  That  study  alone  can  shew 
how  universally  recognised  are  those  religious  and  moral  truths 
on  which  Christianity  is  based — how  universally  they  have 
failed  to  retain  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  minds  of  men — 
how  universal  is  the  need  of  that  higher  power  which  we  believe 
is  found  in  Christ  Jesus.  In  studying  the  sacred  books  of  other 
religions,  we  are  often  startled  to  meet  some  high  truth  which 
we  had  fancied  the  exclusive  property  of  our  own.  At  first  we 
may  be  inclined  to  resent  its  being  there  as  a  theft  or  a  forgery. 
Attempts  have  not  been  wanting  to  shew  that  such  truths 
found  in  other  religions  have,  in  some  way  or  other,  filtered 
from  Bible  sources  ;  as  attempts  have  also  been  made  to  prove 
the  reverse — whereas  they  belong  to  our  common  humanity ; 
they  are  an  expression  of  the  law  written  on  the  hearts  of  all 
men — a  reading  of  the  witness,  without  which  God  has  never 
left  Himself  in  the  world.  A  missionary,  writing  from  the 
centre  of  China,  says :  *"  What  do  the  people  say  to  me  ? 
'  The  names  of  persons  and  places  stumble  them  sadly ;  but 
the  spirit  of  those  writings  is  the  spirit  of  their  own  sacred 
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classics^  and  proves  to  them  that  the  whole  world  is  one  faraily/ 
This,  to  our  ears,  may  seem  a  poor  compliment.  I  accept  it 
with  great  gladness,  and  give  God  thanks  for  it  And  now 
that  I  am  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  Chinese  classics — now 
that  I  recognise  the  striking  similarity  between  the  Confucian 
and  Christian  virtues,  I  look  every  day  more  triumphantly 
forward  to  the  dissemination  of  the  scriptures.  Old  and  New 
Testaments  alike."  ^ 

But  that  study  will  also  shew  how  little  these  truths  have 
availed  to  preserve  the  pure  worship  of  the  true  God,  to  save 
religion  from  being  the  apologist  instead  of  the  reprover  of  vice. 
A  complete  study  of  the  religions  of  the  world  will  lead  us 
through  many  a  maze  of  dark  error,  through  many  a  depth  of 
immorality,  in  which  the  only  relief  is  just  that  they  are 
religions,  that  they  evince  the  existence — scarcely  vital,  it  may 
be — of  that  sentiment  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  basis 
of  all  religion.  The  mere  study  of  comparative  theology — of 
different  beliefs  and  forms  of  worship— cannot  but  have  a 
disgusting  and  hardening  effect  on  the  soul.  Scholars  may 
go  back  with  delight  to  the  earliest  recognition  of  a  heavenly 
Father  which  human  language  has  preserved,  may  try  to  study 
religions  in  the  mind  of  their  founders,  and  deprecate  judging 
of  them  from  their  perversions,  as  judging  the  health  of  a 
whole  people  from  its  hospitals.  Practical  students  have  to 
deal  with  what  is ;  with  expressions  whose  first  significance  is 
lost,  with  religions  in  which  the  first  intention  has  already 
proved  a  failure,  or  developed  its  legitimate  fruit  of  bitter- 
ness. These  often  exhibit  a  hardness,  a  vileness,  a  stupidity, 
that  make  it  questionable  whether  the  information  to  be 
gained  compensates  for  the  moral  loathing  excitec^  or  the 
danger  incurred  of  moral  callousness  being  superinduced. 
The  only  safeguard  is  to  recognise  in  them  all  the  struggle  of 
the  religious  principle,  fain  to  satisfy  itself  even  with  such 
husks  ;  then  that  very  darkness  and  vileness  is  changed  into  a 
wail  for  help.  If  any  one  were  to  bring  us  earth  or  mud  to 
eat,  and  to  tell  us  that  there  were  human  beings  that  did 
eat  it.  the  effect  would  be  to  excite  our  disgust.  But  when, 
in  the  famine  of  1869  i^  Rajputana,  I  saw  emaciated  orphan 
children  picking  up  the  earth  and  eating  it,  not  to  be  restrained 
even  by  the  fear  of  corporal  punishment  from  trying  to  fill 
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their  bellies  with  it,  I  could  look  on  it  only  as  an  evidence 
of  the  power  of  that  instinct  which  had  led  them  in  earliest 
infancy  to  draw  nourishment  from  their  mothers'  breasts,  and 
which  made  food  a  necessity  for  them  even  now.  It  was  not 
for  me  to  question  why  God,  in  His  providence,  had  left  them 
so  destitute,  that  their  appetites  had  become  thus  depraved. 
There  was  one  clear  duty  before  me,  to  supply  them  with  whole- 
some bread,  to  lead  them  to  nourish  themselves  on  it,  before 
the  false  appetite  had  utterly  slain  their  vital  powers.  So,  too, 
when  we  hear  of  the  vilest  excesses  of  the  shakti-worshipper, 
or  the  most  senseless  jauberings  of  the  savage  before  his  fetish, 
we  may  recognise  even  there  the  same  hungering  after  God 
which  prompted  the  highest  forms  of  nature  worship,  and 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  may  yet  quicken  into  the  worship 
of  the  same  Heavenly  Father  that  we  adore.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  question  why  He  has  been  pleased  to  leave  them  so  long 
without  knowledge  of  Him,  to  sink  into  such  depths  of  spiritual 
destitution.  One  duty  only  that  very  destitution  cries  irrepi'es- 
sibly  to  us  to  fulfil — to  offer  them  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  bread 
of  lifa 

John  Robson. 
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PERFECT  and  perfection  (riXt/o;  and  n Xsionj^),  when  employed 
in  relation  to  the  believer,  bear  in  the  New  Testament 
two  different  senses.  TiXi/o^  comes  from  riXoc,  and  may  denote 
either  the  man  who  has  in  actual  fact  attained  or  accomplished 
the  end  of  his  being,  as  contrasted  with  the  man  who  has  not 
done  so,  or  it  may  denote  the  man  who  conceives  his  end 
aright  and  pursues  it,  in  distinction  from  him  who  misconceives 
it,  or  him  who  lives  from  hand  to  mouth  without  any  con- 
tinuous purpose  in  his  life  at  all ;  in  other  words,  either  the 
man  who  has  got  to  his  journey's  end,  or  him  who  is  on  the 
right  road  to  it.  The  word  is  used  in  both  these  senses  in  the 
New  Testament ;  e.^.,  in  PhiL  iii.,  we  find  both  in  the  com- 
pass of  a  single  short  passage.  At  verse  12,  Paul  disclaims 
having  already  attained  or  being  already  perfect  (ou;^  ^r/ . . .  nh 
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nn>j/AviAa<),  and,  on  the  contrary,  declares  that  he  is  still  follow- 
ing after,  to  apprehend  that  for  which  he  is  apprehended  by 
Christ,  and  that  he  is  still  pressing  on  towards  the  mark  for 
the  prize  of  his  high  calling.     This  perfection  is  that  of  the 
attainment  of  the  goal  of  complete  and  sinless  conformity 
with  the  will  of  God ;  and  is  regarded  by  the  apostle  (as  we 
gather  from  verse  11)  as  accompanying  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead  and  the  entrance  into  glory,  and  as  forming  for  him  here 
an  object  of  strenuous  pursuit  rather  than  of  actual  acquisition. 
But  in  the  very  next  sentence  (ver.  15)  he  includes  himself 
among  those  that  are  perfect.    "  Let  us,"  he  says,  "  as  many  as 
be  perfect  (riXs/w),  be  thus  minded."    Now,  it  is  plain  that  the 
perfection  he  here  ascribes  to  himself  cannot  be  legal  or  sinless 
perfection,  because  he  has  just  disclaimed  that,  and  because  in 
this  very  sentence  he  counts  it  the  mark  or  mind  of  those 
that  are  perfect,  that  they  disclaini  it  likewise.     It  is,  in  his 
view,  an  express  characteristic  of  those  he  calls  the  perfect,  to 
maintain  a  sense  of  their  imperfections.    They  are  to  be  so 
minded  as  he  has  been  describing  himself  to  be ;  they  are  not 
to  consider  themselves  to  have  attained,  or  to  be  already 
perfect ;  they  are  to  follow  after,  to  apprehend  that  for  which 
they  were  apprehended  by  Christ ;  to  forget  the  things  that  are 
behind,  and  reach  forth  to  those  that  are  before ;  to  press  on 
towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  their  high  calling.   Who,  then, 
are  the  "perfect"  1    Not  those  who  have  attained,  but  those  who 
are  rightly  striving  to  attain  ;  who,  with  a  clear  and  true  con- 
ception of  the  divine  purpose  of  their  life,  are  setting  them- 
selves in  sober  earnest  to  work  that  purpose  out.    This  will 
be  at  once  apparent  from  a  consideration  of  one  or  two  other 
passages.    TfXs/o^  is  in  various  places  contrasted  with  v^t/o;  and 
vaui;.    In  distinction  from  the  infant  who  is  yet  fit  for  nothing, 
and  the  boy  who  is  only  slowly  preparing  for  life,  stands  tho 
fuUgrown  man,  the  riXtio^,  who  is  actually  living,  if  I  may  say 
80,  who  has  entered  upon  the  work  of  life.    1  Cor.  xiv.  20 :  *'  In 
vice  be  infants,  but  in  understanding  be  fullgrown  men" 
(^fXuM).    From  an  earlier  part  of  the  same  epistle  (cf.  ii.  6 
with  iil  1)  we  gather  that  the  apostle  regarded  riXi/o;  as  being 
equivalent  to  TMVA&ar/x^;,  the  spiritual  man,  who,  being  no  longer 
carnal,  and  no  longer  a  babe  in  Christ,  but  having  sufficient 
knowledge  and  grace,  can  walk  upon  his  own  limbs,  can  go 
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upon  his  own  judgment,  needing  not  to  be  directed,  and 
declining  to  be  judged  by  other  people.  The  word  is  used 
with  entirely  similar  purport  by  the  author  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  Milk,  he  says  (v.  13, 14),  is  the  food  of  babes, 
but  strong  meat  belongs  to  those  that  are  of  full  age ;  to 
the  rfXj/o/,  the  perfect,  whom  he  proceeds  to  define  as  "  those 
who,  by  reason  of  use,  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern 
both  good  and  evil."  In  short,  the  perfect  man  may  be  taken 
to  indicate  him  who  understands  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  tries  to  live  accordingly.  The  imperfect  man — the  babe  in 
Christ,  or  the  entirely  carnal  and  worldly  person — has  not  yet 
acquired  this  understanding.  The  Christian  writers  probably 
borrowed  the  word  from  its  usage  in  connection  with  the 
ancient  mysteries,  where  it  designated  the  attainment  of  an 
adequate  proficiency  in  their  secrets.  It  expresses  the 
possession  of  the  essential  attainments  of  all  true  Christians, 
and  neither  a  higher  life,  to  which  only  a  few  are  called,  nor  a 
sinless  condition,  which  is  reached  only  in  the  kingdom  of  glory. 
The  perfect  man  is  thus  the  completely  furnished  Christian, 
who  rightly  understands  the  end  of  his  Christian  calling,  and 
strives  faithfully  to  realise  it.  This  I  take  to  be  its  meaning 
also  in  the  passage  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  has 
been  put  to  such  various  uses.  Christ  is  urging  upon  his 
hearers  that  they,  as  the  children  of  God,  were  called  to  a 
higher  righteousness  than  that  of  the  heathen  and  the  publican ; 
that  they  were  to  exercise  the  divine  graces  of  mercy  and 
forgiveness,  and  were  thus  to  be  like  their  Father  in  heaven 
with  a  family  likeness,  and  to  be  perfect  even  as  He  is  perfect. 
The  comparison  with  God  does  not  refer  to  the  quantity,  but 
solely  to  the  quality,  of  what  is  to  be  performed  ;  and  to  be 
perfect  is  tantamount  to  exhibiting  the  character  proper  to 
children  of  God,  proper  to  men  reconciled  with  God ;  in  other 
words,  to  true  Christians,  who  know  what  the  end  is  they  are 
called  to,  and  are  sincerely  anxious  to  have  it  accomplished. 
As  one  is  a  man,  and  no  longer  a  child,  when  he  exepcises  the 
functions  and  does  the  work  of  a  man,  so  one  is  perfect,  is 
spiritual,  when  he  exercises  the  functions  and  does  the  work 
of  a  Christian. 

The  sum  of  what  we  have  collected  from  biblical  teaching  on 
this  subject,  then,  is,  that  evangelical  perfection  consists  in  tJie 
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exercise  of  the  proper  normal  functions  of  Christian  character, 
and  is  accordingly  the  property  of  all  intelligent  believers.  The 
perfect  is  not  a  higher  style  of  Christian,  with  a  severer  rule  of 
life,  and  a  nobler  destiny ;  all  Christians  who  are  not  still,  so 
to  say,  at  nurse,  all  who  can  swim  by  themselves,  are  perfect. 
On  the  other  hand,  legal  perfection,  the  complete  fulfilment  of 
the  moral  law,  is  an  attainment  which  is  only  acquired  in  a 
state  of  glory ;  and  it  is  a  mark  of  the  perfect  Christian  to  have 
in  this  life  a  profound  and  abiding  sense  of  his  imperfections. 

Now,  this  teaching  has  been  exactly  inverted  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  through  its  distinction  between  legal  precepts  and 
evangelical  counsels,  by  means  of  which  it  establishes  a  mis- 
chievous division  of  Christians  into  classes,  assigning  a  lower 
standard  of  Christian  attainments  for  the  common  rank  and 
file  of  the  Church,  and  a  higher  standard  for  an  aristocracy  of 
more  aspiring,  and,  in  its  view,  devouter  spirits,  who,  by  assum- 
ing the  monastic  vows,  may  acquire  a  perfection  higher  than 
that  of  the  law  of  God,  and  may  thereby  earn  so  much  merit 
that,  after  justifying  themselves,  they  have  still  a  considerable 
balance  to  put  to  the  credit  of  their  less  advanced  brethren. 
Legal  perfection,  the  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law  in  every 
point,  is  an  inferior  aim  which  all  Christians  may  perfectly 
accomplish  ;  but  evangelical  perfection  consists  in  the  renuncia- 
tion of  everything  that  could  tempt  one  to  transgress  the  law, 
— of  worldly  estate,  of  domestic  joys,  and  of  self-will, — and  is 
the  distinction  of  an  extremely  limited  order  of  men.  The 
possibility  of  perfect  observance  of  the  law  is  obtained,  as  it 
was  among  the  early  Celestines,  and  is  still  with  modem  per- 
fectionists, by  imposing  important  restrictions  on  its  range  ;  by 
denying,  for  example,  that  concupiscence  bears  the  character 
of  sin,  or,  indeed,  that  anything  does  so  which  does  not  involve 
a  voluntary  and  conscious  consent  to  a  breach  of  the  known 
will  of  God.  It  shews,  however,  what  an  odd  patchwork 
theological  doctrines  often  are,  that  the  other  part  of  Romanist 
teaching  on  this  subject,  the  over-valuing  of  the  monastic 
virtues,  must  have  taken  its  rise  in  entirely  different  views  of 
the  law  of  God  from  the  semi-pelagianism  which  ultimately 
prevailed.  The  evangelical  counsels  were  originally  only  im- 
portant safeguards  for  the  better  observance  of  the  precepts, 
and  they  were  dictated  by  an  anxious,  an  almost  oppressive. 
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sense  of  the  unattainable  height  and  depth  of  the  divine  law, 
and  by  an  earnest  desire  to  choke  sin  at  the  very  heart  by 
destroying  the  liking  for  it.  It  was  a  false  method,  and  it 
involved  various  wrong  and  pernicious  notions ;  but  it  was 
adopted  at  first  as  a  means  to  extirpate  that  very  concupiscence 
which  later  Romanists  pronounce  to  be  in  no  sense  sinful  at  all. 
The  one  part  of  Popish  doctrine  thus  afifords  a  curious  com- 
mentary on  the  other. 

From  this  view,  from  its  arrogance,  from  its  self-righteous- 
ness, from  its  weak  estimate  of  sin,  from  its  inadequate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  law,  from  its  false  ideal  of  Christian  life,  and  from 
all  the  practical  evils  that  accrued  from  these  errors,  Protes- 
tants have  revolted  with  such  horror  that  they  are  extremely 
chary  of  approaching  the  subject  of  the  perfection  of  Christians ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  only  on  Calvinistic  soil  that,  from  certain 
peculiarities  in  that  system  of  opinions,  theologians  have  felt 
themselves  compelled  to  take  up  the  question  at  all.  The 
Lutheran  takes  no  special  interest  in  the  work  of  ^progressive 
sanctification.  Of  course  he  has  no  mind  to  disparage  it,  and, 
if  asked,  will  at  once  acknowledge  that  the  regenerate  ought  to 
make  gradual  progress  day  by  day ;  and  that  at  death,  when 
he  enters  glory,  he  will  be  completely  perfect.  But  his  sole 
and  engrossing  interest  lies  in  the  present ;  not  in  working.out 
increasing  holiness,  but  in  getting  and  enjoying  present  justifi- 
cation. He  is  even  disposed  to  look  askance  at  the  whole 
question  of  perfection,  as  savouring  of  the  legal  spirit.  A  con- 
scious endeavour  forwards,  in  the  Christian  life,  is  apt>  he  con- 
ceives, to  endanger  humility,  and  to  decoy  one  away  from  a 
simple  faith  in  divine  grace  for  salvation.  A  righteousness  of 
works  is  his  particular  aversion,  and  in  his  zeal  to  shun  that  evil, 
he  is  apt  to  forget  that  there  is  laid  upon  the  Christian  a  real 
work  of  righteousness  which  it  is  his  business  to  accomplish. 
With  the  Lutheran  the  Christian  warfare  is,  in  a  manifold 
sense,  a  "  fight  of  faith."  Its  great  object  is  to  preserve  his 
faith,  and  this  for  two  reasons,  1st.  Because,  under  the  Holy 
Spirit's  guidance,  faith  of  itself  affords  him  immediate  assur- 
ance of  his  salvation  in  the  feeling  of  joy  and  peace  that 
accompanies  it.  He  deems  it  as  absurd  to  doubt  the  reality  of 
a  justification  which  makes  him  now  happy,  as  it  would  be  to 
doubt  the  reality  of  the  sin  which  had  before  made  him  miser- 
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able.  But,  in  his  opinion,  he  may  lose  his  faith,  and  with  his 
faith  his  assurance,  and  with  his  assurance  his  peace,  and, 
once  more  the  prey  of  profound  conviction  of  sin,  he  seeks 
to  rekindle  repentance  and  faith  at  those  means  of  graee  which 
had  lit  them  up  at  first.  His  life  he  thus  finds  to  be  a  con- 
stant 2>cenite7Uia,  a  continuous  failing  and  rising  again ;  and 
this  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Christian  walk,  that  takes  chief 
hold  of  his  mind,  and  not  so  much  its  steady  progress,  in  spite 
of  those  falls.  2d.  The  other  reason  is,  that  he  believes  faith 
will  of  itself  yield  works.  If  one  has  faith,  why  should  he 
give  a  thought  more  to  works?  They  are  indeed  best  not 
thought  of;  for  to  think  of  them  brings  a  snare.  They  will 
come  of  themselves.  Luther  once  said,  that  to  say  the  believer 
ought  to  perform  good  works,  is  as  preposterous  as  to  say  God 
ought  to  do  so.  The  believer  does  good  works,  as  the  sun 
shines  and  the  flowei's  bloom,  because  it  is  his  nature  to.  True, 
no  man  is  all  believer.  There  is  still  much  untamed  evil  in 
his  members  that  refuses  to  obey  the  rule  of  his  new  and  better 
mind,  and  still  needs  the  help  of  the  law  to  subdue  it.  The 
Lutheran  has  a  profound  consciousness  of  the  tenacity  of  in- 
dwelling sin,  which  keeps  him  indeed  from  thinking  that,  in 
every  sense,  all  is  gained  when  faith  is  gained,  but  which  also 
keeps  him  from  even  surmising  that  he  will  ever,  in  this  life, 
eventually  overcome  it.  With  all  Protestants,  he  counts 
monastic  perfection  a  false  ideal,  and  absolute  moral  perfection 
an  ideal  unrealised  on  earth  ;  but  he  differs  from  other  Protes- 
tants in  the  indifference,  if  not  the  positive  discouragement,  he 
shews  to  conscious  efforts  to  realise  it.  The  growth  in  grace  is, 
in  his  conception,  one  we  run  more  chance  of  marring  than 
of  helping  by  our  own  husbandry. 

The  Calvinist  looks  on  the  matter  with  quite  other  eyes. 
In  his  mind  good  works,  the  observance  of  the  law,  and  progress 
towards  moral  perfection,  assume  for  the  believer  an  importance 
which  the  Lutheran  cannot  endorse.  The  Lutheran,  as  we  have 
seen,  finds  the  evidence  of  his  personal  salvation  in  the  joy  he 
experiences  in  believing.  But,  says  the  Calvinist,  this  feeling 
of  joy,  like  all  other  feelings,  may  be  deceptive ;  and  the  only 
real  test  of  our  faith  is  the  observation  of  how  it  wears  and 
what  it  yields.  Our  perseverance  and  our  good  works,  as  the 
fruits  of  our  faith,  are  its  only  true  and  satisfactory  criteria. 
But  by  good  works  we  do  not  mean  this  work,  and  that,  and 
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the  next,  for  all  outward  works  may  be  performed  apart  from 
the  right  inner  motive,  and  they  therefore  afford  no  trustworthy 
test.  What  is  meant  is  the  inward  purpose  of  obedience,  to- 
gether with  the  outward  works  that  flow  from  it.  A  clear, 
continuous  purpose  of  the  will  is  that  in  us  by  which  we  can 
be  least  deceived.  From  these  considerations  it  will  be  at  once 
manifest  how  the  subjects  of  progressive  sanctification  and 
Christian  perfection  should  have,  for  the  Calvinist,  a  profound 
personal  interest.  His  perseverance  in  the  life  of  faith,  his 
persistent  purpose  of  new  obedience,  his  steady  growth  in  holi- 
ness, become  for  him  the  marks  by  which  he  is  to  judge  whether 
he  be  a  child  of  God  or  no.  Theoretical  needs,  springing  from 
the  more  systematic  treatment  which  theological  topics  received 
in  the  Calvinistic  churches,  may  have  contributed  to  the  same 
result ;  but  the  first  impulse  to  it  was,  without  doubt,  the  urgent 
practical  necessity  of  the  religious  life  which  I  have  now  men- 
tioned. 

In  taking  up  the  question  of  perfection,  the  old  Calvinistic 
theologians  adopted  from  the  schoolmen  the  distinction  be- 
tween perfectio  partium,  perfection  in  the  sense  of  entireness, 
perfection  which  possesses  every  essential  part  or  organ,  and 
perfectio  graduurrif  in  which  these  parts  have  attained  their 
completest  development,  and  discharge  their  functions  with 
absolute  accuracy.  The  latter  is  sinless  or  legal  perfection, 
and  is  never  attained  by  the  Christian  in  this  life,  though  he 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  ever  striving  on  towards  it.  The  former 
is  the  part  of  every  Christian  even  here,  and  constitutes  what 
is  called  evangelical  perfection.  Sometimes  it  is  described  as 
a  perfectio  ainceritatis,  as  consisting  in  a  true  faith,  and  in 
single-hearted  and  undivided  loyalty  to  the  divine  will  Some- 
times it  is  described  as  made  up  partly  of  imputed,  partly  of 
inherent,  righteousness.  The  imputed  righteousness  is,  of 
course,  the  perfect  righteousness  of  Christ,  by  virtue  of  which 
God  regards  and  treats  us  as  righteous,  while  we  are  yet  far 
from  being  so  in  fact ;  and  the  inherent  is  partly  a  righteous- 
ness of  purpose  and  partly  of  performance.  In  their  purpose 
of  new  obedience  all  Christians  are  alike ;  but  in  performance 
each  differs  from  the  other.  There  are  degrees  and  varieties  of 
Christian  attainment,  regulated  by  the  bent  of  individual  char- 
acter, and  other  causes.  So  far,  then,  the  Calvinistic  view  of 
evangelical  perfection  corresponds  with  what  we  have  already 
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found  to  be  the  apostolic  doctrine,  and  understands  by  the 
phrase  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  our  Christian  calling, 
and  a  clear  purpose  and  endeavour  to  fulfil  it 

But,  according  to  the  old  dogmatic,  he  who  was  evangelically 
perfect  must  needs  keep  in  view,  as  a  further  and  final  end,  to 
become  legally  perfect.  True,  this  end  was  unattainable  on 
earth,  on  account  of  the  tenacity  of  hereditary  sin,  as  the 
Lutheran  teaches,  or  of  the  continued  connection  with  the 
body,  as  the  Calvinist  prefers  to  think.  It  was  attained  only 
at  death,  and  then  by  all  believers,  as  a  condition  of  their 
reception  into  glory.  But  it  must  be  aimed  at  here,  and  it 
must  be  in  good  part  even  overtaken  here.  Otherwise  the 
effect  ascribed  to  death  would  be  magical.  Death  is,  indeed,  a 
supreme  crisis,  and  may  well  work  psychological  changes  of 
transcendent  consequence,  but  its  influence  on  the  work  of 
holiness  cannot  be  reckoned  large.  For  all  sin  has  not  a 
corporeal  origin,  and  it  therefore  does  not  necessarily  vanish 
with  the  body.  Holiness  is  a  spiritual  thing,  and  can  neither 
be  made  nor  unmade  by  a  purely  physical  event.  It  is  a 
gradual  growth,  and  in  growing,  must  obey  the  laws  of 
personality.  Calvinistic  ascetic  accordingly  insists  largely  on 
the  progress  of  holiness  in  this  life  as  a  preparation  for  a  step 
towards  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  holiness  and  glory  in  the 
next ;  and  of  some  Christians  it  at  times  ventures  to  pronounce 
that  before  death  they  had  reached  very  near  indeed  to  that 
state  in  which^they  would  be  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  veil. 
This  regard  on  the  part  of  Calvinism  for  the  principle  of  con- 
tinuity, and  for  other  psychological  laws,  pertains  to  the  deeper 
scientific  character  of  its  theology  over  that  of  Lutheranism. 

Another  point  the  Calvinist  makes  is  this.  We  have  already 
seen  him  declaring  good  works  and  progressive  holiness  neces- 
sary, in  the  first  place,  to  secure  assurance  of  salvation ;  and  in 
the  next,  to  prevent  death  from  being  invested  with  a  purely 
magical  influence ;  and  now,  in  the  third  place,  it  is  necessary,  as 
the  essential  means  and  instrument  of  blessedness.  Happiness 
comes  from  holiness ;  as  the  latter  increases,  so  does  the  former ; 
and  final  and  complete  blessedness  becomes  the  part  of  the  re- 
deemed in  glory,  who  is  purified  from  evil  through  and  through, 
and  is  now  spotlessly  holy,  as  God  is  holy.  The  joy  of  the  saints 
in  heaven  consists  in  the  full  communion  of  the  soul  with  the 
Lord,  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  seeing  God,  and  among 
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divines,  as  the  beatific  vision.  Now  it  is  the  pure  heart  that 
sees  God,  and  if  we  are  to  see  the  Lord  as  He  is,  we  must  be 
like  Him,  and  be  pure  even  as  He  is  pure.  Now  this  is  a 
concatenation  which  is  quite  foreign  to  the  thinking  of  the 
Lutheran.  In  his  mind,  blessedness  flows  in  upon  the  soul 
directly  and  at  once  in  justification.  After  his  profound 
depression  on  account  of  sin,  he  is  enraptured  with  the  for- 
giveness he  has  found,  and  can  conceive  no  nobler  or  fuller 
heaven  than  he  there  and  then  enjoys.  CalvinistS;  on  the 
other  hand,  hold  that  believers  in  this  life  grow  up  into  meetness 
for  heaven,  and  that  they  may  even  now  acquire  an  increasing 
share  of  the  purity,  and  a  deepening  foretaste  of  the  bliss,  that 
await  them  hereafter. 

With  all  this,  however,  they  are  resolute  that  no  Christian 
on  this  side  the  borderland  has  ever  yet  attained  complete 
perfection  ;  that,  indeed,  it  is  unattainable  in  the  body.  But, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  far  from  saying  it  ought  not  to  be  aspired 
after.  Samuel  Hopkins  would  seem  inclined  to  this  view,  and 
says  we  are  better  without  it.  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  on  the  whole 
most  wise  and  best  .  .  .  that  the  saints  should  be  sanctified 
but  in  part  while  in  this  world,  and  attended  with  much  imper- 
fection and  sin  to  the  end  of  life."  It  is  so,  because  "  if  they  were 
perfectly  holy,  they  would  not  be  fit  to  live  in  this  disordered, 
sinful  world  ;"  they  would  not  receive  the  education  they  now 
do  from  the  trials  of  life ;  and  they  would  not  so  effectually 
have  learnt  the  depravity  of  their  own  heart,  or  **  the  power, 
wisdom,  goodness,  truth,  and  faithfulness  .of  the  Redeemer.'* 
This  teleological  view  of  our  present  imperfections  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  genius  of  the  Calvinistic  theology.  The 
remains  of  sin  serve  for  spiritual  exercise  to  the  pious.  They 
train  him  to  humility,  to  patience,  to  entire  dependence  on 
divine  grace  for  all  good.  They  wean  him  from  the  world  ; 
they  fix  his  heart  more  firmly  on  the  pure  and  enduring  joys 
of  heaven  ;  and  they  incline  his  mind  to  accept  death  with 
a  more  cheerful  spirit.  Calvin  quotes  with  approval  from 
Augustine,  that  he  has  no  objection  to  admit  a  perfection 
which  implies  a  constant  consciousness  of  imperfection,  because 
such  a  consciousness  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  humility, 
which  is  the  very  quick  of  the  Christian  character.  Perfection 
may  be  the  goal  of  the  Christian  life,  but,  says  Calvin,  penitence 
is  the  highway ;  for,  as  the  work  of  grace  goes  on,*  it  unfolds 
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depth  on  depth  of  sin  in  us,  aad  by  revealing  it,  bestirs  us  to 
fresh  repentance  and  renewed  application  of  the  blood  of  Christ, 
in  which  it  is  all  wiped  away.  The  goal  must  needs  be  kept 
well  in  sight,  but  must  never  be  mistaken  for  the  highway. 

This  Protestant  doctrine  has  suffered  various  important 
modifications  at  the  hands  of  Methodism.  That  system  gives 
a  more  specific  definition  of  the  perfectio  pariv/m,  and  it 
acknowledges,  and  in  fact  becomes  the  apostle  of,  a  perfectio 
graduum.  The  perfection  of  parts  in  the  Christian,  the  dis- 
tinctive form  or  idea  of  the  Christian  life,  what  it  specially 
consists  in,  is  love  to  God,  excited,  under  the  blessed  infiuence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  faith  in  the  redemption  of  Christ,  and 
^  exercising  so  great  power  over  the  man  as  to  free  him  from  all 
that  may  be  called  sinful,  from  the  guilt,  the  power,  and  the 
indwelling  of  sin.  Some  Christians  may  not  attain  such  per- 
fection in  this  world,  and  others  may  do  so  early  in  life,  but  in 
the  case  of  most  it  supervenes  a  little  before  death,  when  the 
light  of  the  day  that  never  sets  Is  already  breaking  upon  their 
spirits.  Their  perfection,  however,  does  not  exclude  all  natural 
infirmities.  It  may  be  accompanied  by  much  ignorance  and 
other  traces  of  feeble  character.  But  such  weaknesses  are 
neither  in  themselves  sinful,  nor  the  consequence  of  anything 
that  is  so.  They  are  not  due  to  the  remains  of  original  sin, 
but  only  to  the  continued  union  with  the  body.  In  this 
appears  a  resemblance  to  orthodox  Calvinism,  which  also  holds 
that  our  infirmities  will  vanish  with  our  body,  but  strongly 
maintains  at  the  same  time  that,  while  they  are  there,  they 
are  sinful.  The  perfect  man  of  Methodism,  however,  is  not 
dispensed  firom  obedience  to  the  law  of  God ;  it  is  in  that  very 
obedience  that  his  perfection  consists.  In  obeying  the  law  he 
attains  his  perfection,  not  so  much  by  a  sustained  progress  as 
by  successive  leaps.  It  may  possibly  accompany  justification, 
but,  as  a  rule,  it  comes  later.  It  is  not  wrought  out  by  the 
regenerate,  any  more  than  regeneration  is  wrought  out  by  the 
penitent.  It  is  not,  indeed,  wrought  out  at  all.  It  comes  upon 
the  Christian — comes  suddenly,  in  an  instant,  like  regeneration, 
from  the  Spirit  of  God.  Another  point  is,  that  the  perfect  man 
may  grow  more  perfect.  He  may  keep  on  increasing  for  ever 
in  the  love  of  God.  He  may  also  lose  his  perfection,  just  as 
the  regenerate  may  lose  his  regeneration,  and  the  penitent  his 
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penitence.     Grace  of  any  degree  may  be  lost,  and  he  who 
to-day  struts  in  all  the  glory  of  perfection,   may  to-morrow 
have  to  go  back  to  his  letters,  and  fight  his  way  up  again  from 
the  first.     This  peculiarity  of  their  doctrine,  however,  plays 
a  valuable  part,  in  counteracting  certain  mischievous  conse- 
quences their  system  would  otherwise  involve.   For  a  perfection 
that  may  be  increased,  and,  above  all,  a  perfection  that  may  be 
entirely  lost,  will  never  suffer  its  possessor  to  fold  his  arms  in 
indolent  contentment  with  his  attainments.   He  will  be  spurred 
on  to  higher  things,  or  kept  ever  on  the  watch,  lest  when  he 
thinks  he  stands,  he  should  be  on  the  brink  of  falling. 
.  No  evidence  can  be  given  by  which  we  may  surely  test 
another's  perfection.     The  perfect  man  may  not  be  so  active 
in  outward    Christian  work  as  ordinary  Christians ;   he  may 
not  be  so  gifted  in  prayer ;  his  perfection  is  an  inward  thing, 
and  dwells  apart  from  outward  labours  in  the  secret  things  of 
the  heart.    We  must  therefore  take  his  own  personal  testimony 
to  his  perfection,  for  we  have  no  other  competent  evidence ; 
and  the  only  check  we  can  subject  it  to,  is — (1)  the  previous 
character  of  the  person  for  honesty  and  truthfulness ;  (2)  the 
consistency  of  his  outward  conduct  with  his  profession  ;  and  (3) 
the  correspondence  of  his  experience,  as  related  by  himself,  with 
the  scriptural  account  of  the  processes  of  the  religious  life.    So 
far  of  others;  but  how  is  the  man  himself  to  judge  of  his  per- 
fection ?     It  must  not  be  taken  as  sufiScient  proof  of  the  fact 
that  he  feels  no  sin.     We  must,  in  addition  to  this,  have  the 
positive  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  given  chiefly  in 
the  sense  of  joy  and  peace  which  the  believer  experiences.     It 
is  no  violation  of  humility  for  a  person  to  believe  himself  to  be 
perfect,  or  to  declare  his  belief  in  public ;  for  if  God  in  His 
providence   has  made  him  perfect,  it  is  not  that  he  should 
luxuriate  in  his  attainments  in  selfish  solitude,  but  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  the  Church,  that  he  may  become  a  spur  and  an 
example  and  a  guide  to  his  less  fortunate  brethren. ' 

Now,  the  taproot  of  Methodist  doctrine  on  this  subject  is 
the  shallow  appreciation  of  original  or  indwelling  sin  that 
obtains  in  that  system.  Methodism  deserves  to  be  held  in 
everlasting  honour  for  its  zealous  promotion  of  living  religion 
in  unspiritual  days ;  but  in  its  defective  view  of  sin,  it  has 
adopted  a  cardinal  error,  from  which  a  whole  system  of  false 
religious  psychology  has  followed.     Methodism  bears  traces  of 
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Lutberan  influence,  and  in  various  quarters  approaches  very 
near  to  Lutheran  doctrine.  Its  view  of  penitence  is  Lutheran, 
its  doctrine  of  immediate  assurance  is  Lutheran ;  but  it  wants 
altogether  the  Lutheran's  profound  sense  of  the  tenacity  of 
that  hereditary  corruption,  whose  extent  he  only  begins  to  see, 
and  whose  power  he  only  begins  rightly  to  feel,  at  regeneration. 
With  the  Methodist,  the  subjective  feeling  of  peace,  the  rap- 
ture of  the  new-got  reconciliation,  seems  to  drown  all  trace  of 
the  pollution  that  still  cleaves  to  our  nature.  And  this  result 
is  aided  by  his  imperfect  understanding  of  the  psychological  laws 
of  moral  character.  He  does  not  seem  to  recognise  the  fact 
that  an  old  habit  and  a  constitutional  tendency  cannot  be  got 
rid  of  in  a  day ;  that  a  bent  once  contracted  cannot  be 
removed  by  a  single  pull,  however  strenuous  and  for  the  time 
successful  that  pull  may  be.  There  is  a  resistance  in  rooted 
natural  bias  that  he  does  not  dream  of.  He  has  no  conception 
of  the  principle  of  continuity  as  a  law  of  all  being.  Moral 
changes,  whether  from  ill  to  good  or  from  good  to  ill,  are  all, 
in  his  view,  affairs  of  a  moment.  He  construes  the  whole 
religious  history  of  man  as  a  series  of  sudden  crises.  The  fall 
was  a  sudden  crisis ;  an  instantaneous  plunge  from  the  incon- 
ceivable purity  and  holiness  of  the  state  of  innocence,  into  an 
abyss  of  sin,  and  a  degradation  of  moral  character,  whoso 
horror  words  fail  him  to  paint.  Penitence  is  a  sudden  crisis  ; 
the  sinner  wakes  up  as  from  a  dream,  and  is  all  at  once  con- 
scious of  his  dismal  condition,  and  involved  in  the  sharpest 
sorrow.  Again,  regeneration  is  a  sudden  crisis ;  the  penitent 
sinner,  anxious,  unhappy,  desolate,  crying  in  the  pitiless  night, 
and  longing  bitterly  for  the  morrow,  sees  at  length  a  great  light 
suddenly  break  upon  him,  even  the  divine  comfort  of  the  blessed 
gospel,  and  is  restored  by  an  instantaneous  transformation  to 
— it  may  be — the  original  purity  of  his  state  in  paradise. 
That  lasts  as  long  as  the  faith  and  love  of  the  new  life  are  still 
strong  upon  him ;  but  these  may  relax,  and  if  he  sin  again, 
that  is  a  new  fall.  He  may  fall,  he  may  rise  again  ;  and  in 
either  case  the  transition  is  a  sudden  crisis.  So  is  the  attain- 
ment of  perfection ;  it  is  not  a  slow  acquisition,  it  is  a  sudden 
gift.  Now,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  our  religious  life,  like 
all  our  life,  passes  through  crises;  but  one  finds  fault  wSth 
Methodism  only  for  attributing  to  them  effects  which  they 
cannot  possibly  produce.     If,  now,  we  ask  why  the  Methodist 
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should  have  formed  this  false  estimate,  the  reason  lies  ready 
at  hand.  It  springs  from  the  undue  weight  he  assigns  to 
religions  emotion,  which  naturally  runs  higher  at  such  epochs 
than  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life ;  and  the  reason  why  he 
attrihutes  such  undue  weight  to  religious  emotion  is,  that  it  is 
in  religious  emotion  he  discerns  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  obtains  the  assurance  of  his  personal  salvation. 
Assurance  is  the  pivot  on  which  many  important  differences  of 
doctrine  among  the  Protestant  churches  turn ;  and  the 
Methodist  finds  his  in  the  joy,  the  rapture,  that  attends 
believing.  The  praxis  of  his  system,  the  whole  bearing  of 
its  practical  working,  is  accordiugly  directed  to  the  end  of  main- 
taining such  a  feeling  of  joy  ;  and  this  brings  me  round  again 
to  what  1  have  already  said,  that  the  nursing  and  cherishing  of 
the  subjective  feeling  of  peace,  keeps  out  of  his  view  the  extent 
of  the  moral  defilement  that  still  adheres  to  our  nature. 

Like  many  other  systems,  Methodism  bears  the  impress  of 
the  religious  experience  of  its  founder.  With  religious  feelings 
early  developed,  John  Wesley  had  for  long  years  subjected 
himself  to  strenuous  spiritual  discipline,  with  the  purpose  of 
brinorinor  his  life  nearer  what  God  would  have  it  to  be.  But 
the  even  tenor  of  such  holy  living  was  interrupted,  when  he 
was  labouring  as  a  minister  in  Georgia,  by  new  experiences. 
He  was  smitten  of  a  sudden  with  an  intense  feeling  of  sorrow 
for  sin,  and  this  remained  unsolaced  till,  on  his  return  to 
London,  he  was  reading  Luther's  commentary  on  the  Romans, 
when  he  experienced  an  equally  intense  feeling  of  joy  and 
assurance  that  his  sins  were  taken  away.  Henceforth  he 
prized  as  the  most  precious  elements  of  spiritual  life  these 
accesses  of  intense  religious  emotion ;  but  aa  the  aims  and 
efforts  of  his  previous  spiritual  history  could  not  cease  to 
exercise  an  influence  over  him  still,  his  doctrine  of  perfection 
may  be  regarded  as  the  continuance  under  the  new  influences 
of  his  early  struggle  after  personal  holiness.  The  summit 
was  the  same,  though  where  he  had  before  to  toil  slowly  and 
painfully  upward,  he  could  now  be  lifted  suddenly  on  the 
wings  of  religious  emotion. 

I  shall  pass  from  this  remarkable  religious  movement  to  the 
theory  of  an  important  German  divine  of  the  present  day — Pro- 
fessor Ritschl  of  Gottingen — ^in  whose  system  the  doctrine  of 
Christian  perfection  plays  a  part  of  the  first  rank.     His  view 
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is  built  essentially  on  the  lines  of  the  old  Protestant  doctrine, 
though  he  diverges  somewhat  from  them  in  one  or  two  particu- 
lars, and  gives  to  the  whole  topic  a  fuller  development  and  a 
more  outstanding  prominence  in  the  Christian  system.  His 
theoiy  has  already  been  brought  before  the  readers  of  this 
Review,^  so  that  I  shall  do  nothing  but  refer  to  its  leading 
features.  He  separates  broadly  legal  perfection  from  evangeli- 
cal The  former  is  a  dream.  The  positive  statutory  moral  law 
is,  from  its  very  nature,  incapable  of  being  fulfilled  by  a  finite 
being.  It  stands  ever  before  us  as  a  Thou  shalt,  and  enjoins 
at  every  single  minute  the  performance  of  every  possible  and 
actual  duty  to  every  person  in  the  world.  It  binds  us  to  serve 
our  fellowman  in  Burmah  or  Peru,  as  certainly  as  our  friend  in 
York  or  Edinburgh.  Now,  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  observe 
this  without  omission.  If  we  do  one  duty,  we  must  neglect 
others ;  for  we  can  do  only  one  thing  at  a  time.  The  law  is  too 
broad  for  us  to  overtake  it.  And  this  is  not  due  to  the  fall. 
It  is  not  our  natural  corruption  that  makes  us  unable  to  fulfil 
the  law.  It  is  our  essential  finitude.  Though  we  had  never 
fallen,  though  we  were  freed  from  sin  to-morrow,  in  the  state 
of  innocence,  in  the  state  of  glory,  we  should  still  be  as  far  as 
ever  from  filling  out  the  measure  of  the  law's  demands.  That 
can  be  done  only  by  an  infinite  being.  It  is  thus  plain  that 
man  can  never  reach  perfection,  if  by  perfection  be  meant  the 
complete  fulfilment  of  all  the  law  lays  down.  Only  a  god  can 
fulfil  it  Mystics,  who  have  not  the  sense  of  law,  may  talk  of 
their  perfection,  may  talk  even,  as  they  do,  of  their  deification  ; 
but  this  "begodded  condition,"  as  Henry  More  calls  it,  is 
nothing  but  enthusiasm.  No  man,  with  a  sober  appreciation 
of  the  law,  can  ever  think  of  his  life  as  being  perfect,  can 
ever  regard  it,  if  he  look  to  the  demands  of  the  law,  with  that 
confidence,  with  that  sense  of  having  whereof  to  boast,  which 
Paul  speaks  of  possessing  ;  or  can  ever  acquire  the  assurance 
of  his  personal  salvation,  or  that  feeling  of  joy  to  which  we  are 
so  often  summoned  by  the  inspired  writers,  and  which  is  the 
feelbg  of  perfection. 

If  we  are  to  attain  these — and  we  are  expected  to  do  so  in 
the  New  Testament — then,  instead  of  the  boundless  and  im- 
practicable obligation  which  the  law  seems  to  impose,  we  must 
discover  some  principle  by  which  the  demands  of  the  law  may 
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be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  conditions  of  individual  life, 
and  our  individual  duty  may  present  itself  to  us  with  the 
roundness  and  completeness  of  something  which  is  fairly 
within  our  power,  and  which  we  may  look  back  on  with  a 
certain  sense  of  satisfaction.  Now  that  principle  is,  that  in 
all  we  do,  and  say,  and  are,  we  ought  to  make  of  ourselves  and 
our  history  a  whole  after  our  kind.  This  principle  Bitschl 
identifies  with  the  law  of  gospel  obedience,  connecting  it  in  a 
peculiar  and  somewhat  ingenious  fashion  with  the  religious 
feelings  that  properly  flow  from  the  Christian  sense  of  conscious 
reconciliation  with  God.  The  desire  to  make  of  ourselves  a 
whole,  and  so  to  be  in  ourselves  something,  with  an  independent 
value  of  our  own,  and  not  a  mere  insignificant  part  of  the 
material  world,  is,  in  his  mind,  the  source  and  aim  of  all 
religion.  What  one  seeks  in  religion  is,  to  escape  from  his 
subordinate  position  as  a  part  of  nature,  and  to  make  himself 
a  whole  by  union  with  a  supernatural  being.  The  heathen 
thinks  he  finds  this  diviner  and  completer  life  of  independence 
of  the  world  and  all  its  ills,  in  ecstatic  states  and  crises  of  a 
purely  physical  origin.  The  Jew  sought  the  same  result  in  a 
participation  in  the  destined  divine  government  of  the  world  ; 
but  as  this  government  was  bound  up  with  national  politics,  it 
was  a  thing  that  never  was,  but  always  was  to  be ;  so  that  the 
Jew,  though  rightly  construing  the  union  with  God  as  a  moral 
one,  never  was  able  to  gain  the  feeling  of  present,  as  distin- 
guished from  predestined,  victory  over  the  world,  Christianit}' 
alone  gives  such  a  guarantee,  and  in  doing  so  proves  its  divine 
origin  as  the  only  religion  which  really  attains  the  end  which 
all  religion  aims  to  reach.  It  is  only  through  the  Christian 
conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God — ^it  is  only  through  the  con- 
sciousness of  working  in  a  sphere,  and  for  ends,  that  are  far 
above  the  play  of  the  natural  forces  and  the  restraints  of 
physical  necessity,  that  one  feels  himself  to  be  a  whole,  and  to 
substantiate  the  estimate  pronounced  by  Christ,  that  our  life 
is  worth  more  than  the  whole  world. 

But  the  entrance  to  this  kingdom  can  be  effected  only  by 
renunciation  of  sin  ;  and  this  is  wrought  by  reconciliation  with 
God  through  the  redemption  of  Christ.  The  kingdom  of  God 
is  accordingly  the  sphere  where  men  exercise  towards  God,  and 
towards  one  another,  the  spirit  of  men  who  have  been  forgiven 
much.     This  spirit  shews  itself  in  the  first  place,  in  relation  to 
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God,  in  an  implicit  faith  in  the  continued  providence  over 
them  of  Him  who  has  redeemed  them,  and  who  will  cause  all 
things  to  work  together  for  their  good ;  and  this  faith  is 
exhibited  in  humility  towards  God,  and  patience  towards  the 
world  and  its  ills,  and  is  sustained  by  the  constant  exercise  of 
prajer.  In  relation  to  man,  the  same  spirit  conduces  to  active 
promotion  of  one  another's  good ;  and  if  our  labours  in  this 
direction  are  to  be  worth  anything  at  all,  we  must  not  dissipate 
them  in  trying  too  much  or  too  many  things ;  we  must  not 
follow  the  uncertain  guidance  of  what  Fichte  calls  a  "^  morality 
that  seeks  adventures  ; "  we  must  know  what  we  are  to  live 
for,  and  concentrate  our  activity  on  a  specific  life-work.  That 
is  to  say,  it  is  through  our  daily  calling  we  best  subserve  the 
purpose  of  the  divine  kingdom,  and  contribute  our  share  to 
the  general  welfare.  This  part  of  RitschFs  doctrine  seems 
to  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  his  own  eyes,  as  it  will 
doubtless  have  in  those  of  many  others  in  our  day,  when 
so  much  is  said  about  the  sacredness  of  work.  He  finds  a 
theological  basis  for  it  in  the  statements  of  Paul,  that  we 
ought  to  abide  in  the  ordinary  calling  we  pursued  when  the 
Christian  call  found  us  (I  Cor.  vii.  20) ;  that  unless  we  follow 
some  calling,  and  work  for  our  living,  we  have  no  claim  on  the 
church  for  support  (2  Thess.  iii.  10-1 2) ;  and,  finally,  that  we 
ought  to  rest  our  confidence  on  the  fact  that  we  carry  out  a 
work  (GaL  vi.  3,  4) ;  and  that  he  applied  to  himself  the  same 
standard,  and  regarded  as  the  ground  of  his  satisfaction,  of  his 
"  boasting,"  the  fact  that,  in  his  calling  he  had  accomplished  a 
work  that  should  stand  before  the  divine  judgment,  and  be 
the  guarantee  of  his  blessedness  (1  Cor.  iii.  5-8 ;  1  Thess.  ii. 
19).  A  similar  sanctification  of  our  secular  calling  Ritschl 
finds  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  (ii.  6,  sec.  49,  50),  where 
Christian  perfection  is  stated  to  consist  in  *'  reverence  towards 
God,  and  confidence  through  Christ  in  His  favour  towards  us  ; 
in  prayer  to  Him,  and  the  sure  expectation  of  His  help  in  all 
we  undertake  in  our  ordinary  calling,  and  in  the  diligent  per- 
formance of  good  works  in  prosecuting  our  calling." 

The  only  other  point  in  Ritschrs  theory  of  which  I  shall  take 
notice  is,  that  he  does  not  count  that  perfection  of  believers, 
which  consists  in  faith,  humility,  patience,  prayer,  and  steady 
work  at  our  calling,  to  be  at  all  impaired  by  th^  perception  of 
checks  and  imperfections  in  the  exercise  of  these  functionsi 
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We  may  never  get  beyond  such  imperfections ;  we  may  never 
feel  ourselves  done  and  ready,  and  as  good  as  good  can  be ;  we 
may  always  be  able  to  see  some  flaw,  some  serious  blot,  some 
failure,  some  omission,  some  weakness,  in  all  we  do ;  but  per- 
fection is  not  an  affair  of  quantity,  but  of  quality,  and  so  our 
life-work  may  make  a  whole  of  its  kind,  though  not  so  big  a 
whole  as  we  might  desire ;  our  faith  may  be  really  faith,  though 
now  it  is  weaker,  and  again  stronger ;  and,  on  the  whole,  so  long 
as  our  heart  beats  a  true  response  to  our  reconciliation,  and 
the  Christian  aim  keeps  ever  predominant,  a  cert9in  latitude 
may  be  allowed  for  error  and  deviation,  as  in  the  case  of 
all  organisms,  without  thereby  impairing  the  essential  char- 
acter and  perfection  of  the  new  life  itself.  The  spiritusd  life  is 
a  whole,  so  long  as  the  free  choice  which  accepted  Ood  stands 
ready  to  quell  all  hostile  suggestions ;  and  if  outbreaks  of 
mistrust  and  impatience  are  yoked  with  the  purpose  to  control 
and  subdue  them,  they  constitute,  in  the  qualitative  sense, 
really  evidences  of  perfection. 

Now  the  features  in  this  theory  which  are  of  most  interest, 
and  which  the  author  has  taken  the  most  pains  to  delineate, 
are  the  definition  of  evangelical  perfection,  as  consisting  in 
being  a  whole  after  our  kind,  and  the  stress  he  lays,  in  following 
out  this  view,  on  work  in  our  calling,  as  the  channel  through 
which  the  pith  of  our  service  to  the  community  must  flow. 

To  take  up  the  last  point  first,  it  is  certainly  a  valuable 
thing  to  shew  us,  that  if  we  are  not  to  waste  our  life,  our  good 
works  must  take  the  form  of  a  life-work,  and  that  life-work 
must  centre  round  a  particular  calling.  That  calling  may  be 
only  a  manual  trade,  but  its  service  is  not  therefore  the  less 
important ;  for  what  contribution  to  the  happiness  of  a  neigh- 
bourhood could  be  less  spared  than  that  of  the  tailor  who 
makes  its  clothes,  or  the  cobbler  who  mends  its  shoes  ?  The 
humblest  artisan,  if  he  rise  to  the  conception  of  the  kingdom 
of  Qod  as  a  sphere  in  which  every  man  does  a  work  after  his 
kind  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  that  work  is  mainly  that 
of  his  ordinary  calling,  may  exercise,  as  Luther  says,  the  quality 
of  a  spiritual  person,  and  feel  himself  a  fellow-labourer  with 
God  in  realising  the  ends  of  His  kingdom. 

The  other  chief  element  in  Bitschrs  theory  is  open,  perhaps, 
to  more  criticism.  That  our  perfection,  under  the  gospel, 
consists  in  making  of  ourselves  a  whole  after  our  kind,  is  quite 
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true ;  it  is  substantially  identical  with  the  doctrine  of  the  old 
divines,  that  it  consisted  in  ^'perfedio  partiv/m,  in  our  being  an 
oiganic  unity,  wanting  nothing  essential  to  our  nature  as  Chris- 
tians, though  having,  it  may  be,  nothing  in  its  fullest  develop- 
ment   But  in  seeking  a  Christian  basis  for  this  view,  our  author 
has  confounded,  or  unduly  commingled,  the  ethical  aim  of  being 
a  whole  with  the  religious  desire  for  fellowship  with  Ood.     I 
cannot  agree  with  Ritschl  that  these  two  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.     It  is  not  the  desire  of  being  a  whole,  instead  of  a  part, 
which  is  the  source  and  aim  of  religion,  but  the  'desire  for 
spiritual,  instead  of  purely  physical,  fellowship ;  as  is  shewn  by 
the  fact  that,  after  this  desire  is  fully  gratified  in  the  Christian 
kingdom  of  God,  we  are  still  only  parts,  and  not  wholes — ^parts, 
however,  of  a  spiritual,  and  not  now  of  a  material,  system. 
Toil  may  say  that  in  this  spiritual  fellowship  you  are  treated 
as  a  person,  not  as  a  thing ;  but  a  person  may  be  a  part,  and  a 
thing  a  whole.    How  is  a  man  to  be  taken  as  more  distinctively 
a  whole  than  an  oak  or  a  mountain  ?    Each  may  be  a  part  or 
each  may  be  a  whole,  according  as  you  look  on  it.     And  the 
point  we  seek  in  religion  is  to  be  a  spiritual  whole  rather  than 
a  material  whole,  or  a  spiritual  part  rather  than  a  material 
part     It  is  as  spirit  we  value  ourselves  so  highly,  and  not  as 
being  a  whole ;  it  is  as  spirit,  and  not  as  a  whole,  that  Christ 
values  us  so  highly,  when  He  says  one  soul  exceeds  the  whole 
world  in  worth.   As  spirit,  we  are  akin  with  the  Deity,  and  know 
ourselves  to  be  so.     We  have  a  soul  above  matter,  which 
refuses  to  say  to  the  clod,  "  Thou  art  my  fellow,"  or  to  the  worm 
that  inhabits  it,  '*  Thou  art  my  brother,"  and  which  will  neither 
bend  to  the  constraint  of  physical  necessity,  nor  submit  tamely 
to  the  buiFetings  of  the  material  forces.     Among  the  primitive 
heathen,  who  had  neither  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  nature,  nor 
that  of  the  independence  of  spirit,  religion  was  very  much  just  a 
means  of  getting  to  the  windward  of  the  hostile,  half-spiritual 
powers  of  nature,  and  of  escaping  from  an  anxious,  vigilant 
fear  of  them,  by  securing  against  their  assaults  a  spiritual,  a 
supernatural  alliance  with  more  beneficent  beings.     In  higher 
forms  of  pagan  culture,  such  as  Buddhism,  where  the  belief  in 
the  unity  of  nature  has  been  acquired  without  that  of  the 
independence  of  spirit,  the  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  submitting 
to  matter,  and  rolling  for  ever  in  the  whirl  of  physical  change, 
seems  only  to  have  won  so  much  the  more  extraordinary 
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intensity,  that  the  desire  to  escape  from  that  whirl  into  utter 
annihilation,  has  become  the  ruling  motive  of  the  religious  life. 
If  the  alternative  be,  matter  or  non-existence,  then  welcome 
non-existence.  In  both  cases  we  find  the  wish  to  step  forth, 
like  the  spiritual  beings  they  feel  themselves  to  be,  clear  and 
free  from  all  the  trammels  and  tyranny  of  matter;  but  in 
neither  case  is  there  the  faintest  trace  of  the  idea  of  becoming 
a  whole,  unless  you  identify  wholeness  with  freedom  or  with 
spirituality. 

The  religious  instinct,  then,  which  seeks  a  supernatural 
spiritual  fellowship  as  a  guarantee  for  our  superiority  to  the 
material  nature  we  live  in,  is  one  thing,  and  the  ethical  purpose 
of  making  of  our  life  something  whole  and  complete  in  itself,  is 
quite  another  thing ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Ritschl 
has  unduly  confounded  them  together  in  his  theory.  They 
may  be  combined,  however,  and  ought  to  be  so ;  as  in  Christian 
life,  so  in  theological  doctrine.  They  may  be  combined,  but 
not  identified,  as  ha.s  been  done  by  Ritschl.  Our  actual  work 
is  shaped  into  a  unity,  by  being  transformed  and  guided  by  the 
spirit  of  that  spiritual  fellowship  with  a  reconciled  God,  which 
we  enjoy  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Christian  fellowship  is 
a  fellowship  with  a  God  of  love,  a  God  who  forgives  us,  who 
redeems  us,  and  who  in  His  gracious  providence  makes  all 
things  work  for  our  good.  Love  becomes  thus  the  principle  of 
the  Christian  life,  and,  as  Methodism  has  rightly  seen,  Ls  the 
positive  constituent  of  evangelical  perfection,  just  as  it  is  also 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  moral  law.  Love  to  God  and 
love  to  man  are  one  principle.  This  may  be  shewn  in  many 
ways.  For  one,  he  who  loves  God  with  the  love  of  one  who 
has  been  himself  forgiven,  will  exercise  a  forgiving  spirit  to 
others.  Again,  love  to  God  implies  our  intelligent  sympathy 
with  His  nature,  and  will,  and  desires — that  is,  with  His  loving- 
kindness  towards  men.  Again,  love  to  man  is  the  means  by 
which  love  to  God  receives  expression.  Love  is  an  affection 
which,  of  its  very  nature,  prompts  to  acts  of  kindness  to  the 
person  beloved,  and  languishes  if  such  an  outlet  is  denied  it.  It 
must  be  immediately  translated  into  act,  and  this  is  not  merely 
the  expression  of  the  emotion,  but  the  instrument  of  its  growth. 
The  moment  you  do  your  neighbour  a  kind  turn,  you  begin  to 
like  him  better.  A  love  which  never  seeks  expression  in  act, 
is  dead  and  delusive,  and  a  love  which  never  gets  expression. 
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cannot  thrive.  Now,  in  the  case  of  love  to  God,  there  is  this 
peculiarity,  that  its  object  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  sense.  God 
is  unseen ;  Christ  has  ascended.  How  are  we  to  reach  Him  in 
heaven  to  tell  Him  our  love  ?  In  His  kindness  to  us  He  has 
not  left  us  without  a  provision  for  this  necessity.  He  has 
asked  us  to  recognise  Him  in  any  of  our  fellow-men  that  stands 
in  need  of  our  help.  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me."  ..."  Inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did 
it  not  to  me." 

Love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  then,  are  one  and  the  same 
principle  ;  and  this  principle  of  love,  which  is  only  possible  for 
one  reconciled  through  Christ,  is  the  characteristic  and  the 
power  of  the  new  life.  It  is  the  single  trunk,  from  which  all 
the  branches  and  foliage  of  that  life  spread.  By  its  means,  too, 
we  perceive  the  essential  unity  that  subsists  between  legal 
perfection  and  evangelical,  which  in  RitschFs  system  seem  put 
too  far  out  of  all  relation  with  one  another.  The  law  is  the 
multifarious  expression  of  love  in  all  its  many-sided  applications. 
Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  he  is  evangelically  perfect 
whose  life,  amid  many  shortcomings  and  failures,  is  still  ruled 
by  this  principle  of  love,  which  is  the  spirit  that  dictates  and 
transfuses  the  law.  He  may  fall  into  many  sins,  and  betray 
many  imperfections,  but  if  he  understands  thLs  principle  clearly, 
and  strives  earnestly  to  obey  it,  he  is  pursuing  the  end  of 
his  being,  and  exhibiting  the  essential  character  of  Christian 
perfection. 

If  we  ask  now  for  a  fuller  delineation  of  the  nature  of  this 
principle,  I  do  not  know  any  better  account  of  it  than  Ritschl 
givea  As  towards  God,  it  shews  itself  in  implicit  trust  to  His 
providential  guidance  as  the  Father  of  His  people,  in  humility, 
in  resignation  to  His  will,  in  patience  under  His  dispensations, 
in  the  constant  exercise  of  prayer.  And  as  towards  man,  if  our 
active  love  to  them  is  not  to  run  to  waste,  we  must  choose  and 
concentrate  our  work  for  them  into  the  channel  of  a  particular 
profession.  The  principle  to  guide  us  in  making  this  choice  is 
that  of  becoming  a  whole  after  our  kind.  John  Rae. 
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DtVEtat  present  de  VEglUe  Catholique-romaine  en  France.  Par  TAbbd 
E.  MiCHAUD,  Docteur  en  The61ogie.  Paris  :  Saodoz  &  Fischbacher. 
1875.  (This  work,  printed  in  Brussels,  and  sold  by  the  publishers, 
Murgmardt  &  Co.  (Brussels),  is  "prohibd"  in  France.] 

THOSE  who  wish  to  know  something  of  the  power  of  the 
Ultramontane  party  in  France,  and  of  the  tendencies  of 
modern  Romanism,  could  not  do  better  than  study  this  book. 
They  will  there  be  able  to  trace  the  gradual  encroachments  of 
the  Jesuits,  who,  step  by  step,  have  rendered  themselves  all- 
powerful  in  France,  and  are  continuing  their  crusade  over 
Europe.  In  the  first  chapter  of  his  book  the  Abb^  Michaud ' 
exposes  the  tactics  by  which  the  Ultramontanists  have  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  ascendancy  in  France : 

*'  Their  first  step  was  to  annihilate  the  individual  beneath  the  priest, 
the  priest  beneath  the  bishop,  the  bishop  beneath  the  Pope,  or  rather 
beneath  the  Bomish  congregations.  When  this  was  done,  a  lay  party 
was  to  be  organised,  which  would  be  supposed  to  be  doing  excluslTely 
the  work  of  advanced  sharpshooters  upon  the  infidel  rationalists  and 
free-thinking  politicians,  but  which  would  in  reality  rule  over  every  one 
— individuals,  priests,  bishops — for  the  benefit  of  the  Bomish  congrega- 
tions, and  the  greater  glorj'  of  the  Pope.  This  residt  once  obtained,  the 
Jesuits  had  only  to  lay  hold  of  the  Bomish  congregations  at  Borne,  and 
of  the  Pope,  and,  in  France,  of  the  Ultramontane  lay  party.  In  this  way 
the  Jesuits  would  be  masters  of  the  situation,  and  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  in  France  would  merely  be  one  of  the  administrative  provinces 
of  their  order." 

The  author  proceeds  to  shew  how  faithfully  their  plan  has 
been  carried  out,  till  the  whole  country  has  been  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  is  now  at  the  mercy  of  its  deadliest  foes. 

The  aims  of  the  Ultramontanists  are  essentially  political. 
They  lean  by  turns  upon  each  party  that  is  in  power — 
Legitimist,  Orleanist,  Bonapartist,  Bepublican  —  and  each 
party,  aware  of  their  influence,  seeks  to  prop  itself  4ip  by 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  But  the  ultimate  aim 
of  the  Jesuits  is  to  restore  Henry  V.,  and  to  bring  back  the 
state  of  things  which  obtained  before  the  Revolution  of  1789. 

^  Our  author  was  at  one  time  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  hut  left  it 
under  protest  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and 
joined  the  Greek  Church.  He  is  honest,  Uberal,  and  well-informed,  proving 
all  his  statements  from  documents,  some  of  which  are  even  favourable  to 
Bome. 
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So  long  ago  as  the  Restoration,  the  Cardinal  de  Bonald  wrote : 
"  The  Jesuits  have  endowed  Europe  at  once  with  a  political 
and  a  rdigiaua  militia.''    In  1826,  one  of  the  members  spoke 
thus  before  the  House  of  Deputies :  "  It  is  said  that  during 
the  days  that  preceded  or  followed  the  Restoration,  a  political 
association  was   formed   to   prepare   the  return,  so  ardently 
desired,  of  the  Bourbons,  and  to  raise  round  their  throne  a 
rampart  of  devoted  adherents"    And  M.  Montolosier,  who 
knew  the  Jesuits  well,  called  them  conspirator's,  bound  together 
by  an  oath,  even  to  the  effusion  of  blood.     If  this  was  the  case 
under  the  Restoration,  how  much  more  so  since  the  Vatican 
Council!     In  1871  Mons.  de  Segur  published  a  pamphlet  to 
establish  the  royalty  of  the  Count  de  Chambord,  and  having 
deposited  it  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  received  a  letter  full  of 
congratulations.     On  the  1st  of  January  1872  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Chamb^ry,  desirous  of  securing  the  triumph  of 
an  Ultramontane  candidate,  wrote  to  the  priests  of  his  diocese : 
"Recommend  all  your  electors  to  go  and  vote,  and  to  elect  a 
good  Catholic ;  tell  them  it  is  an  obligation  of  conscience  not 
to  be  shirked,  under  pain  of  their  committing  a  heinous  S'in'* 
The  apparitions  of  the  Virgin  in  Alsace  and  elsewhere  are 
nothing  but  political  stratagems.     The  Ultramontane  papers 
gave  the  following  account  of  one  of  these :  "  The  Virgin  bore 
in  her  hand  a  flaming  sword.  .  .  .  Suddenly  the  lady  in  white 
waved  her  sword  over  numerous. warriors,  who  came  to  range 
themselves  at  her  feet,"  &c.  .  .  .  And  again :  "At  the  feet  of 
the  Virgin  a  terrible  combat  was  engaged  between  French  and 
Prussians.     The  French  are  led  by  a  general  mounted  on  a 
white  horse,  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  this  general  ha^  only 
one  of  his  feet  in  the  stirrups — one  of  his  legs  seems  stiff.  ^ 
Beside  him  floats  the  white  banner  with  the  fleurs-de-lis,  &c" 
In  almost  every  one  of  her  appearances,  the  Virgin  ceases  not 
to  announce  the  approaching  advent  of  Henry  V.     The  con- 
tinual pilgrimages  and  processions  are  organised  for  the.  same 
end.    The  burden  of  the  pilgrims'  hymns  and  their  shouts  of 
exultation  all  end  with,  "  Long  live  Henry  V.  I  Long  live  the 
Pope !"   A  number  of  members  of  Parliament  took  part  in  the 
pilgrimage  to  Lourdes,  in  1873 ;  and  out  of  107  members  of 
the  ladies'  committee,  97  were  Legitimists.    It  is  clear  that 
the  Pope  counts  upon  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church  to  restore 

^  The  Count  de  diambord  is  lame. 
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his  temporal  dominion.  This  makes  it  worth  while  to  notice 
a  little  work  which  appeared  last  year,  written  by  an  Abb^ 
Beaujard,  and  recommended  by  the  **  Semaine  religieuse"  of 
Paris.  It  is  entitled,  "  Little  Geography  of  the  Future,  followed 
by  a  word  to  the  King  of  Prussia,"  and  is  intended  to  instil, 
from  the  present  moment,  the  ideas  it  expresses  into  the  minds 
of  "  youth  and  childhood."  The  Pope  is  here  styled,  "  He  who 
is  superior  to  kings  and  leaders  of  the  people ;  he  who  brings 
to  mankind  the  decrees  of  heaven."  Rome  and  Jerusalena, 
with  the  Holy  Land  and  St  Peter's  patrimony,  are  claimed  for 
him.  The  author  wishes  that  CEcumenical  Councils  be  held 
at  Rome,  and  universal  State  Congresses  at  Jerusalem,  under 
the  eyes  and  influence  of  the  Pope  ;  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
calendar  be  universally  used,  and  the  events  of  history  grouped 
round  the  Pope. 

Need  we  point  out  to  what  dangers  France  is  exposing 
herself  in  throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of  this  politico- 
religious  confederation?  Between  it  and  the  liberal  party 
there  can  be  no  peace,  since  the  principle  of  political  and 
religious  equality,  acknowledged  since  the  Revolution,  is 
abomination  in  its  eyes.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
extract  from  an  oration  by  an  officer  in  the  French  army. 
Captain  de  Mun,  upon  the  rights  of  the  governing  classes  : 

"  I  affirm  that  the  brutal  dogma  of  equality  is  a  lie  ;  I  declare  that  it 
is  dangerous.  ...  It  has  produced  these  iusensate  theories,  according  to 
which  all  functions  are  accessible  to  every  one ;  all  would  have  the  right 
to  interfere  in  the  government  and  in  the  public  affairs.  .  .  .  It  is  not 
true  that  the  direction  of  public  affairs  is  not  the  legitimate  privilege^ 
and,  as  it  were,  the  hereditary  right,  of  certain  classes.  ...  To  those  to 
whose  lot  has  fallen  fortune,  intelligence,  and  the  benefit  of  instruction, 
belongs  tht  right  of  commanding^  of  governing,  and  the  duty  of  protect- 
ing the  weak  ;  the  part  of  tht  others  is  to  obey  ...  to  accept  with 
Christian  resignation  the  more  modest  but  not  less  useful  part  that 
Providence  has  assigned  to  them.  (Applause.)  You  would  not  wish 
that  this  land' of  France,  blessed  by  the  miracles  of  God,  should  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  Revolutionists  who  at  present  detain  and  use  it  for 
their  own  ends,*' 

This  speech  was  made  under  the  governmant  of  M.  Thiers. 
Captain  de  Mun  next  proceeds  to  declaim  against  those  who 
try  to  enlist  the  working-classes  on  their  side : 

"  Let  us  also  recruit  the  working-men.  .  .  .  Perhaps  at  first  you  will 
only  be  able  to  gather  a  few.  Do  not  be  discouraged.  .  .  .  The  day 
will  come  in  which  we  will  call  ourselves  Legion,  aud  throughout  the 
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whole  world  the  wretched  handful  of  Revolutionists,  condemned  to  help- 
lessness, will  be  reduced  to  vociferate  to  heaven  the  cry  of  the  apostate, 
'  Galilean,  thou  hast  conquered.'  Ah  !  to  those  let  there  he  no  pity  shewn, 
for  they  are  iwt  the  people — they  are  Hell.  It  is  therefore  a  crusade  that  I 
am  preaching  ;  who  would  dare  to  throw  obstacles  in  our  way,  when  we 
•are  seeking,  by  only  sure  and  lawful  means,  the  ground  of  social  recon- 
ciliation V    (Thunders  of  applause.)  * 

After  such  an  incendiary  speech  as  this,  we  can  hardly  be 
surprised  to  hear  of  the  alliance  between  the  Ultramontanists 
and  the  Socialists.  Since  the  end  justifies  the  means,  why 
should  the  Jesuits  scruple  to  make  use  of  the  Socialists  in  the 
meanwhile,  till  the  time  come  to  crush  them,  and  reign  alone 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  existing  order  of  things  ?  The  proofs 
of  this  monstrous  alliance  are  too  patent  to  leave  any  doubt 
about  it 

In  the  end  of  July  1874,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  closing  of 
the  Catholic  circles  at  Berlin,  an  association  was  concluded 
between  the  Ultramontanists  and  the  Socialists.  M.  Hassel- 
mann  himself  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ultramon- 
tanists, and  voted  along  with  them  the  adoption  of  the  statutes.' 
It  is  matter  of  public  notoriety  that  of  late  the  Socialist  and 
the  Polish  deputies  in  the  Reichstag  have  always  voted  along 
with  the  Ultramontane  deputies,  and  that  a  new  paper  has 
been  got  up  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  entitled  Christlich-aoeialen 
Blatter^  the  editors  of  which  are  Romish  ecclesiastics.'  In 
Holland  and  in  Switzerland  there  are  signs  of  the  same 
alliance  having  taken  place.  Besides  this,  a  letter  published 
by  the  Opinion  Kationale,  28th  July  \S7i,  shews  that  a  certain 
agreement  exists  not  only  between  the  Ultramontanists  and 
the  Socialists,  but  even  between  them  and  the  Communists,  in 
the  Carlist  affairs.  This  letter  is  from  an  honest  Ultramon- 
tanist  who  went  to  defend  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos  in  Spain, 
and  who,  seeing  with  what  sort  of  mates  he  had  got  himself 
coupled,  denounees  in  these  terms  the  things  of  which  he  had 
himself  been  an  eye-witness  : 

''  What  was  not  my  deception,  when  I  at  once  recognised  in  my  bat- 
talion refugees  from  the  insurrection  in  Paris,  whose  faces  I  had  seen  at 
Geneva.  At  first  I  thought  that  these  individuals  had  surreptitiously 
introduced  themselves  into  our  ranks  ;  but  my  last  illusion  vanished  when 

>  From  Le  National  of  27th  August  1874. 

'  See  a  despatch  of  the  Agenee  Havas,  Slst  July  1S74. 

'  See  the  Mercure  Alkmand^  30th  January  1875. 
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letters  from  my  own  country  informed  me  that  there  existed  a  recruiting 
office  in  Geneva  known  only  to  the  refugees,  and  that  they  had  come 
away  in  considerable  numbers.  Still,  for  a  long  time  I  thought  that  our 
chiefs  did  not  know  these  details  ;  but  when  I  heard  one  of  them 
answer  my  observations  by  saying,  quite  coolly,  *'  If  we  would  gain  the 
end,  we  must  make  use  of  the  means,'  my  only  thought  was  how  to 
escape  safe  and  sound  out  of  their  hornet's  nest.  ...  I,  who  saw  the 
wretched  remnants  of  the  Commune  of  Paris  arrive  at  Geneva,  can  assure 
you  that  the  identity  between  them  and  certain  battalions  of  the  Carlist 
army  is  complete." 

Our  author  adds,  by  way  of  warning  : 

"  In  so  far  as  France  is  concerned,  if  ever  there  were  a  complete  fusion 
between  the  Socialists  and  the  Ultramoutanists,  the  result  would  be  an 
immense  danger,  not  only  for  the  destinies  of  France,  but  also  for  the 
tranquillity  of  the  other  States  of  Europe,  and  for  the  progress  of  true 
civilisation.  But  is  not  the  way  preparing  for  this  coalition  ?  According 
to  the  Univers  of  27th  August  1874,  Mons.  de  Segur,  President  of 
the  Congress  of  the  Worhmea^s  Catholic  Works  of  Lyons,  said  on  the  25th 
August,  at  the  first  sittiog  of  the  Congress,  that  the  board  of  the  union 
of  the  Worhmen^a  Catholic  Works  had  recently  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  the  authorised  personages  of  the  International  Society,  in  which  he 
proposes  to  the  directors  of  the  union  to  unite  with  the  International 
Society,  recognising  that  they  are  both  pursuing  the  same  end, — that  is, 
the  moral  and  material  amelioration  of  the  working-classes,  the  family, 
religion,  property,  and  the  State." 

Whatever  maybe  the  upshot  of  these  negotiations,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Ultramontanists  form  of  themselves  a  real 
International  Society^  bound  together  by  common  interests, 
and  sworn  to  defend  the  Pope  to  the^eath. 

In  four  consecutive  chapters  the  Abb^  Michaud  proceeds  to 
prove  with  what  unremitting  zeal  the  Jesuits  are  working 
to  get  into  their  own  hands  the  army,  tlve  working-cldssea, 
the  press,  a/nd  the  instructi-on  of  the  young. 

The  army, — They  have  filled  the  army  with  chaplains  who 
watch  vigilantly  to  see  that  the  soldiers  are  present  at  the 
mass  on  Sundays  and  feast-days.^  They  have  their  military 
circles,  where  amusements  and  libraries,  &c.,  are  provided. 
The  Jesuits  are  also  contriving  to  fill  the  millitary  school  of 
St  Cyr  with  their  partisans.    The  Univers  admits  that  "  the 

^  Here,  again,  the  Jesuits  get  things  in  their  own  way,  for,  according  to  the 
law,  the  assemblage  of  troops  must  be  above  12,500  to  justify  the  necessity 
of  a  Protestant  chaplain,  and  145,000  that  of  a  Jewish  chaplain.  Hence, 
since  an  assemblage  of  troops  to  the  number  of  145,000  does  not  exist,  there 
is  never  a  Jewish  chaplain,  and,  since  it  very  seldom  attains  the  number  of 
12,500,  the  result  is  that  there  is  very  rarely  a  Protestant  chaplain. 
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company  is  on  intimate  terms  with  our  military  school  of  St 
C}T."  "It  is  certain,"  adds  the  Abb^  Michaud,  **that  the 
Jesuits  are  just  now  urging  as  many  of  their  pupils  as  possible 
into  the  military  career.  In  1859  only  five  of  their  pupils 
entered  the  military  school  of  St  Cyr ;  on  the  30th  July 
1874,  out  of  3207  pupils,  the  Jesuits  furnished  775/* 

There  is  a  group  of  olBScers  animated  by  the  same  spirit  as 
Captain  de  Mun  2 

'^  Their  official  position,  the  congratulations  addressed  to  them  in 
governmental  regions,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  esalted  by  the 
Ultramontane  party,  give  them  a  real  influence,  and  in  a  manner 
oblige  their  comrades  who  are  desirous  of  advancement  to  imitate  or  at 
least  approve  them.  The  three  monarchical  parties  all  profess  clerical- 
L^iD  while  the  republicans  affect  an  irreligion  which  shocks  many  officers 
and  soldiers,  and  thus  furthers  the  Ultramontane  cause  both  in  the  army 
and  in  the  country. 

Nor  is  the  navy  overlooked.  There  is  a  school  under  their 
influence  for  the  merchant  navy,  and  at  the  same  time  for 
preparing  young  naval  oflBcers. 

The  worklng-clasdes. — But  the  mainstay  of  the  party  is  in 
the  \?orking  classes.  They  spare  neither  money  nor  trouble 
to  enrol  the  working-men  under  their  banner.  The  Work- 
men's Catliolic  Circles  began  their  existence  in  ]  871  ;  at  present 
there  are  119  in  France  alone,  directed  by  2000  members, 
and  frequented  by  10,000  workmen.  In  these  circles  the 
workman  finds  a  select  library  (in  harmony  with  the  Ultramon- 
tane spirit),  saloons  for  games,  newspapers,  billiards,  gardens 
fitted  up  with  gymnastic  apparatus.  So-called  scientific 
literary  and  professional  lectures  are  given,  &c.,  &c.  We  may 
judge  of  the  spirit  which  animates  these  circles  by  a  word 
quoted  from  La  France  lUpuhlicaine  of  Lyons,  1873.  "The 
honest  men  of  the  catholic  committees  give  a  present  0^  a 
revolver  to  the  poor  creatures  whom  they  entice  into  what 
they  call  the  Workman's  Catholic  Circles.^     These  societies  are 

'  The  same  thing  ia  taking  place  in  Belgium.  The  Preese  Liberate  of  dth 
KoYember  187$,  says: — *' According  to  a  correspondence  from  Marchienne 
(Charleroi)  in  a  Catholic  newspaper,  there  have  heen  sold  within  the  last 
six  weeks,  mostly  to  the  miners  of  the  basin  of  Charleroi,  more  than  60,000 
maaketa  with  bayonets  or  cavalry  carbines.  The  price  of  these  arms  was 
>ix  shillings  at  6 rat,  but  it  has  come  down  to  about  half -a-crown.  The  working 
classes,  organised  and  embodied  in  their  most  fanatic  and  savage  elements 
by  the  clei^  aud  their  adherents,  are  buying  up  anna  at  half -a-crown,  and 
VOU  XXV. — NO.  XCY.  H 
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so  pleasing  to  the  Pope  that  "  he  has  gratified  all  the  members 
of  them  with  a  series  of  plenary  indulgences,  and  with  the 
entire  remission  of  their  sins  in  the  article  of  death."  We  cannot 
here  enumerate  all  the  associations  and  societies  founded  in 
the  same  spirit  There  is  a  Christian  art  society,  under 
the  presidence  of  M.  Qaume,  which  directs  religious  imagery, 
religious  music,  scenic  representations,  &a  And  the  Jesuits 
not  only  take  the  father  in  hand,  there  are  societies  of  Christian 
mothers,  youTig  men's  societies,  societies  for  shop  girls,  for 
children,  &c.  The  working-classes  s^e  enticed  into  these 
societies  by  material  advantages.  Assistance  is  given  them 
when  ill,  and  good  places  are  found  for  them  when  they  are 
out  of  work,  &c. 

The  press. — The  Ultramontanists  have  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  press  at  their  command.  "  The  volume,  the  review,  the 
large  daily  papers,  the  little  weekly  and  even  daily  papers,  the 
almanac,  the  simple  fly-leaf;  nothing  is  wanting."  Their 
means  of  spreading  their  literature  are  immensa  They  print 
their  popular  tracts  by  millions  of  copies,  and  they  are  sure 
to  have  readers,  because  they  address  themselves  to  the  folly 
of  mankind;  besides  which,  they  catechise  the  members  of  their 
societies,  to  make  sure  that  they  have  read  the  tracts  given  to 
them.  "Thanks  to  the  administrative  favours  with  which 
they  are  loaded  by  the  government  of  Marshall  M'Mahon,  they 
have  all  the  resources  of  colportage  at  their  disposal." 

The  instruction  of  the  young, — All  the  foregoing  advan- 
tages would  be  nothing,  if  the  Jesuits  could  not  get  the 
instruction  of  the  young  into  their  own  hands.  The  law  gives 
the  priest  access  to  all  the  communal  schools,  and,  in  virtue  of 
their  lettres  dJ  obedieifice,  female  teachers  belonging  to  religions 
houses  are  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  being  provided 
with  a  certificate  of  capacity.  In  this  way  many  nuns,  utterly 
incapable  and  grossly  ignorant,  keep  schools,  and  contrive  to 
stifle  the  day-schools  kept  by  well-taught  women.  In  1873 
the  clergy  received  30,000,000  francs  (^1,200,000)  from  the 
budget  of  public  instruction,  besides  which  the  congregation 
receive  for  their  free  schools  large  sums  from  the  budget  of 

e^en  at  two  sliillings,  coming,  says  the  MonUeur  Beige,  from  foreign  countries, 
nobody  knows  from  whence !  I  A  fortnight  ago  a  single  ironmonger  sold 
seven  hundred  of  these  muskets  in  one  day,  and  the  miners  spend  their 
Sunday  afternoons  in  practising  shooting  at  the  target." 
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public  worship,  municipal  and  departmental  subventions,  the 
use  of  religious  edifices^  pilgrimages,  parish  fees,  &c. 

A  third  part  of  those  children  whose  education  goes  no  further 
than  primary  instruction,  are  taught  in  the  congreganist  schools 
in  France.  The  Jesuits  have  the  higher  branches  of  instruc- 
tion even  more  in  their  own  bands. 

''In  spite  of  the  results,  parents,  seduced  hy  the  promises  made  to 
them,  and  by  some  advantages  at  which  they  are  gratified,  send  their 
children  to  the  congreganist  schools.  The  directors  of  these  schools 
always  take  care  to  put  the  price  of  hoarding  lower  than  that  of  the 
lay  schools.'' 

There  are  now  three  bishops  on  the  board.  The  Bishop  of 
Orleans  has  at  present,  in  a  great  measure,  the  direction  of 
the  higher  branches  of  education  of  the  university  of  France, 
which  it  has  long  been  their  aim  to  ruin,  besides  which  the 
government  has  granted  them  leave  to  establish  universities 
of  their  own.  In  order  to  get  hold  of  resident  and  day 
governesses,  the  Jesuits  have  organised  at  Paris  a  series  of 
retreats  for  them.  "They  procure  lucrative  situations,  and 
well-paid  lessons,  for  those  who  are  docile,  and  promise  to  be 
zealous  ultramontanists."  Such  are  some  of  the  means  used, 
"  to  prepare  a  generation  that  will  not  apostatise,"  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Pope. 

Universal  suffrage,  as  it  is  practised  in  France,  is  also 
favourable  to  the  schemes  of  the  Jesuits,  in  this  way,  that, 
by  giving  material  assistance  to  the  poor,  they  obtain  their 
votes. 

But  the  question  naturally  arises.  Whence  do  they  raise 
money  for  all  their  di£ferent  schemes  ?     They  receive  immense 
legacies  and  donations  ;  their  lotteries  bring  in  large  sums,  as 
well  as  the   masked   balls  given  at  the  opera,  in  favour  of 
different   charities.      This  money   often   finds  a  destination 
different  from  what  the  donor  intended.     The  surplice  fees, 
which  the  priests  receive  for  the  religious  ceremonies,  especially 
in  Paris,  are  something  extraordinary.     It  is  calculated  that 
the  priest  of  the  Madeleine  alone  receives  £4000.    The  pil- 
grimages are  another  source  of  wealth.    Here  is  a  specimen  of 
an  appeal  sent  to  Paray-le-Monial,  for  the  pilgrims  to  fill  up  : 


*t 


Uniting  myself  with  all  French  hearts  who  form  the  same  desire, 
I  engage  myself,  O  my  God,  if  Thou  wilt  deign  to  hear  me — First,  to 
consecrate  in  alms  the  sum  of,  &c. ;  Second,  to  inspire  others  with  the  same 
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rcsolutioQ.'*  The  *^  mite  of  filial  love  to  our  Holy  Father,  Pius  IX. , 
says  that  Pius  IX.,  a  prisoner,  is  obliged  to  live  upon  alms,  that  his 
greatest  grief  is  to  see  himself  without  resources,  and  that  consequeutly 
a  universal  subscription  is  opened." 

Another  Bubscription  inoonnection  with  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes, 
and  headed  by  Madame  M'Mahon,  says  that  the  donor  whose 
gift  amounts  to  a  minimum  of  one  hundred  francs,  will  have 
their  name  inscribed  in  a  golden  book  laid  up  at  Notre  Dame 
de  Lourdes.  Then  there  are  the  miraculous  waters  of  Lourdes, 
and  a  wondrous  liqueur,  which  is  said  to  surpass  all  other 
liqueurs. 

After  several  other  considerations,  the  AbW  Michaud  starts 
the  question,  Will  France  be  able  to  escape  out  of  the  net 
which  is  being  so  skillfully  and  warily  drawn  round  it  ?  He 
gives  three  reasons  why  •  the  plot  cannot  succeed,  in  spite  of 
appearances  to  the  contrary. 

1st.  The  Ultramontanists  are,  after  all,  but  an  infiniteeimally 
email  minority  in  the  country.  Napoleon  used  to  eay  "  that 
ten  persons  crying  out  make  more  noise  than  a  thousand  who 
are  silent."  The  ten  who  are  crying  out  in  favour  of  Papal 
Infallibility  are  making  more  noise  than  the  ten  thousand 
who  do  not  believe  in  it,  and  ai'e  silent.  Then  our  partisans 
are  obliged  to  confess  that  they  are  in  the  minority.  The 
Univera  even  admits  that  the  hatred  of  Ultramontanism  in 
France  is  manifested  by  its  policy. 

2d.  Ultramontanism  has  the  public  conscience  againat  it : 

'*  It  enjoys  a  certain  favour,  because  it  has  the  religious  edifices  for  it, 
which  the  public  has  been  accustomed  to  frequent ;  because  the  govern- 
ment is  favourable  to  it ;  because  it  is  still  the  fashion  not  to  have  any 
other  official  religion  ;  because  the  fashionable  newspapers  uphold  it ;  .  .  . 
because  it  only  has  mass  which  lasts  but  an  hour,  which  is  so  oonvenient ! 
«  .  .  But  in  France  the  fashion  does  not  last  long,  and  however  strong 
it  may  appear,  in  the  end  it  never  has  the  upper  hand  of  the  public 
conscience.  .  .  .  Therefore  Ultramontanism  baa  no  future  in  France.  It 
is  a  sickly  crisis,  which  will  pass.'' 

3d.  The  Ultramotitanists  themselves  do  not  believe  in  their 
own  principles,  or  at  least  the  majority  do  not.  How  many 
are  Roman  Catholics  by  birth,  by  the  exigencies  of  their 
position,  or  by  timidity  or  human  respect,  or  by  the  habit  of 
routine?  How  many  Papist  doctors  are  there,  who,  like  M. 
Beecheron,  of  the  Figaro,  are  reduced  to  defend  the  miracles  of 
JLa  Salette  by  arguments  such  as  these; 
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"  Thofle  who  once  believe  what  is  contained  in  the  holy  Bcriptures  hav9 
no  lotigtr  the  right  to  speak  of  their  reason^  and  to  ait  side  by  side  with  the 
Voltairians.  Reason,  no  longer  exists;  powerless  to  find  the  Truth, 
powerless  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  soul,  subdued  by  the  divine  ethics 
of  Christ,  reason  is  dead — nothing  remains  but  faith." ' 

Evidently  men  who  pretend  to  be  re€L€oncd>le,  and  who  place 
Romish  faith  and  reason  in  such  flagrant  opposition,  are  laugh- 
ing at  Romish  faith  while  making  a  show  of  it.  A  religion 
founded  upon  money  and  politics  cannot  last.  "  The  gods  of 
ancient  Rome  are  dead,  and  decently  buried  in  universal  in- 
difference ;  the  god  of  modem  Rome,  the  Pope,  will  die  and 
be  buried  in  like  manner." 

What,  then,  is  to  take  the  place  of  Ultramontanism  in 
France  ?  The  Republicans  affect  an  irreligion  which  is,  per- 
haps, more  apparent  than  real.  She^  them  a  religion  that 
does  not  destroy,  but  elevates  and  ennobles  the  faculties,  and 
satisfies  the  wants  of  the  whole  man,  morally,  intellectually, 
and  socially,  and  no  doubt  many  of  tbem  would  listen  to  its 
claims.  Here  are  the  words  of  a  writer  iu  the  Revue  Politique 
et  Litteraire,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Angers 
upon  the  liberty  of  ipstruction  in  its  higher  branches  ; 

^  Let  me  tell  you  that  we  number  in  France  a  good  many  young  men 
who  are  not  the  enemies  of  religion.  We  have  inherited  no  hatred  against 
it,  and  we  remember  the  liberal  movement  of  Lacordaire  and  Gerbet 
in  1B30  with  respect  He  who  has  the  honour  of  addressing  you  was  a 
Catholic,  a  sincere  Catholic,  up  to  his  twentieth  year.  But  what  would 
you  have  us  do  ?  On  opening  our  eyes,  and  looking  how  things  go  on 
round  about  us,  we  found,  alas  !  very  little  affinity  between  the  spirit  of 
the  Qospel  and  that  of  the  Church.  The  day  came  in  which  we  found 
ourselves  compelled  to  choose  between  Catholicism  and  liberty,  and  we 
chose  liberty."  * 

The  Ultramontanists  instinctively  feel  that  Protestantism  is 
their  great  enemy,  as  light  is  the  enemy  of  darkness,  and  there- 
fore they  do  all  they  can  to  confound  it  with  free-thought — 
styling  it  "the  father  of  irreligion,  of  indifference,  and  im- 
morality." The  pamphlet  from  which  these  words  are  quoted 
is  entitled,  Protestant  and  Catholic  Nations,  It  is  very  widely 
circulated,  and  has  received  the  approval  of  the  bishops.  It  is 
there  expressly  said : 

"  It  was  this  current  of  infidelity  (Protestantism)  which  was  the  cause 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  which,  after  having  annihilated  among  ua 

^  See  the  Figaro  of  4th  September  1873. 

*  See  Sevue  Politique  et  lAtUraire,    Paris,  16th  October  1875. 
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all  respect  and  all  authority,  also  overturned  or  shook  the  social  order 
among  the  other  Catholic  peoples  of  Europe.  It  is  this  which  for  almost 
a  century  past  has  been  the  cause  that  these  nations  have  no  true  con- 
stitutions. It  is  this,  in  short,  which,  by  letting  loose  the  anarchy  of 
despotism  upon  them,  has  produced  this  comparative  absence  of  security 
and  internal  peace,  which  impedes  their  march  and  weakens  their 
life.  .  .  .  The  Protestant  system  naturally  leads  to  religious  scepticism — 
that  is,  to  Atheism,  and,  consequently,  to  cupidity,  to  the  corruption  of 
morals,  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  character."  ..."  Therefore  it  is  clear," 
ailds  the  Abb($  Michaud,  '*  that  the  Ultramontanists  in  France  must  V>e 
desirous  to  make  an  end  of  the  Protestant  churches,  and  particularly  of 
these  great  Protestant  nations,  Germany  and  England." 

We  have  before  us  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Profe«ton<t«n, 
written  by  a  Belgian  advocate,'  purporting  to  be  an  answer 
to  M.  de  Laveleye's  Protestantism  and  Cat/iolidsTrh*  full  of 
the  grossest  calumnies  and  falsehoods  imaginable.  Protestant- 
ism "  leads  fatally  to  free-thinking ;  it  is  the  first  step."  "  The 
Reformation  was  the  letting  loose  of  hell  upon  earth."  Society 
is  perishing  for  want  of  Catholicism  and  authority.  Protestant- 
ism is  either  Csesarism  or  anarchy ;  it  is  self-contradictory. 

'^  For  the  last  hundred  years  France  has  been  Voltairian  and  infidel ; 
Spain  is  dying,  because  it  has  rejected  Catholic  unity.* .  .  .  The  Pro- 
testant nations  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  their  civilisation,  unless  they 
reject  their  horrible  doctrines  of  the  Keformation  ;  and  the  nations  which 
are  Catholic  only  in  name  are  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  because,  having 
rejected  the  Catholic  principle,  they  are  a  prey  to  the  revolutionary 
demon  ! " 

The  author  concludes  by  a  violent  appeal  to  the  worst  passions 
of  the  populace,  which  he  very  adroitly  charges  M.  de  Lave- 
leye  with  exciting : 

"  Authors  who  treat  of  these  matters  lightly  ...  are  more  guilty  than 
can  be  expressed.  ...  It  is  time,  indeed,  to  give  the  mutineers  a  paternal 
rebuke  when  they  have  depicted  the  partisan  of  religion  under  tiie  most 
odious  colours,  .  .  .  Christianity  as  a  vast  imposture,  free-thinking  and 
Protestantism  as  safety,  progress,  liberty !  Would  these  writers  be 
surprised  to  see  the  youth  whom  they  are  modelling,  and  the  people  to 
whom  they  are  throwing  as  fodder  everything  they  have  loved,  honoured 

^  Le  ProUsiantismet  courte  riponae  d,  M.  de  Lavdeyey  par  Jules  Camaner» 
avt.    Closson  &  C*«.>  Rue  St  Jean  26.    Bruxelles,  1875. 

«  ProtestaiUMm  and  CathoUcwn,  &c.,  with  an  ItUrodu<U>ry  Letter  by  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  £.  Gladstone.    John  Murray.     1875. 

>  The  Protestants  cut  down  on  St  Bartholomew's  Day,  1572,  and  banished 
at  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1685,  caused  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  say  what  Protestants  the  Inquisition  left  in 
Spain  to  kill  it ! 
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practised,  adored,  till  now,  turn  to  account  the  lessons  of  their  masters, 
and  rise  like  a  single  man  against  the  common  enemy,  the  Church, 
that  leprosy  which  must  be  stamped  out  ?  The  people  have  a  natural 
logic  of  their  own.  Madmen  are  they  who  play  with  this  dangerous 
child,  whose  fearful  fury,  once  roused,  will  break  into  shivers  both  thoee 
who  have  lighted  and  those  who  are  stirring  it  up  !  We  do  not  prophesy 
in  affirming  that  the  next  Be  volution  which  is  now  preparing  will  be 
first  anti-Catholic  and  then  anti-social.  The  priest  will  precede  the 
rich  man,  and  the  citizen  will  follow  close  upon  the  monk." 

What  is  this  but  throwing  fire-brands,  arrows,  and  death 
among  a  fanaticised  population  ?  Could  words  say  more  plainly, 
"Let  us  make  an  end  of  the  Protestants ' and  free-thinkers 
before  they  make  an  end  of  us"?  But  the  Ultramontanists 
liad  better  beware.  "  Whoso  diggeth  a  pit  shall  fall  therein, 
and  he  that  roUeth  a  stone,  it  shall  return  upon  him." 

C.  DE  Faye. 


Art.  VII. — Tischendorf  and  Tregdlea  as  Editors  of  tlie 

Greek  New  Testament. 

Novum  TestamerUum  Greece.  Ad  antiqicUsimos  Testes  Denuo  Reoensuit. 
Apparatum  Criticttm  amni  Studio  Perfectum  Apposuit,  Commen- 
tationem  Isagogicam^  Prcetexuit  Constantiniis  Tischendorf.  Editio 
octava,     Lipsiss.     1864-1872. 

The  Greek  New  Testament,  edited  from  Ancient  Authorities;  with  the 
various  Readings  of  dU  the  Ancient  Manuscripts f  the  Ancient  Versiotis, 
and  earlier  EcdenasticcU  Writers  (to  Eusebitis  inclusive);  together 
with  the  Latin  Version  of  Jerome ^  from  the  Codex  Amiatinus  of  the 
sixth  century.    By  S.  P.  Trkgelles,  LL.D.    London.     1857-1872. 

The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Sctviour  Jesus  Christ:  A  New 
Trandationj  on  the  basis  of  the  Authorised  Versionj  from  a  criticaUg 
revised  Greek  Text,  neidy  arranged  in  Paragraphs,  with  Analyses, 
Copiotis  References f  and  Illustrations  from  Original  Authorities  ;  Neio 
Chronological  and  Analytical  Harmxyny  of  the  Four  Gospels,  Notes 
and  Dissertations.  A  contribution  to  Christian  Evidence,  By  John 
Brown  M*Clellan,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Bottisham,  Bural  Dean  of 
North  Camps,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Vol.  I. — The  Four  Gospds,  vnth  the  Chronological  and  Analytical 
Harmony.    London.     1875. 

Constantin  Tischendorf  in  Seiner  FunfundzwanzigJdArigen,  SchriftsteUe- 
rischen  WirksaviJeeit.  Literar-Historische  Skizze.  Von  Dr  Joh.  Ernst 
VoLBBDiNO.    Leipzig.     1862. 

THE  death  of  Dr  Constantin  Von  Tischendorf  (7th  December 
1874),  followed  only  too  soon  by  that  of  Dr  Samuel  P. 
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Tregelles  (24}th  April  1875),  affords  a  favourable,  if  at  the 
same    time   a  melancholy,   opportunity   of  endeavouring   to 
estimate  not  only  the  results  of  the  labours  of  these  two 
distinguished  men,  but  also  the  state  of  the  science  of  biblical 
criticism  at  the  present  moment,  of  the  principles  connected 
with  it  now  contending  for  the  mastery,  and  of  its  prospects 
for  the  future.     No  two  men  have  done  more  for  the  science 
to  which  they  devoted,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  they  may- 
even  be  said  to  have  sacrificed  their  lives,  than  the  two  whom 
we  have  named.     Although  it  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the 
following  pages  that  we  must  award  to  one  of  them  a  pre- 
eminence over  the  other  in  the  most  important  department  of 
their  work — the  construction  of  the  New  Testament  text — ^it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  both  of  them  are  alike  worthy  of 
the  grateful  recognition  of  the  Church  for  the  extent  of  their 
labours,  and  the  single-heartedness  with  which  they  devoted 
themselves  to  the  task  which  they  had  undertaken. 

They  led,  indeed,  very  different  lives,  and  received  a  very 
different  measure  of  recognition,  both  from  the  Church  and  from 
the  world.  The  first,  whatever  the  obscurity  of  his  earlier  years, 
rose  rapidly  to  a  position  of  distinction,  not  only  in  his  native 
land,  but  throughout  Christendom  ;  was  enrolled  as  a  member 
of  most  of  the  learned  societies  of  his  day ;  received  liberal 
pecuniary  aid  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  from  different 
European  governments ;  was  the  honoured  of  kings  ;  and  had 
his  name  on  every  lip  wherever  biblical  pursuits  were  valued. 
The  second  struggled  with  difficulties  to  the  last,  had  little 
encouragement,  either  in  money  or  applause,  from  the  Church 
which  he  served  so  well,  and  pursued  his  labours  supported 
only  by  the  consciousness  of  the  good  cause  that  he.  had 
chosen,  and  by  the  hope  that  he  would  be  successful  in  ad- 
vancing it  The  lives  of  few  scholars  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuits  have  afforded  greater  contrasts  than  the  two  of  which 
we  speak ;  distinctions  of  every  kind  gathering  around  the  one, 
the  other  left  for  the  most  part  uncared  for>  except  by  a  few 
whose  own  path  was  encompassed  by  nearly  equal  difficulties. 

Yet  the  difference  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  labours 
of  the  one  were  of  a  kind  to  keep  him  continually  in 
the  public  eye.  Each  year  of  the  thirty  years  and  upwards 
during  which  he  was  spared  to  work,  found  him  giving  fresh 
publications  to  the  world,  and  these  embracing  either  newly- 
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discovered  treasures  of  the  materials  for  biblical  research,  or 
treasures  which,  though  well-known  before,  were  now  for  the 
first  time  made  easily  accessible.  The  wonderful  rapidity 
with  which  he  worked  awakened  astonishment.  The  value  of 
most  of  what  he  published  was  unquestionable.  Even  the 
haste  with  which  he  issued  his  editions  of  the  New  Testament, 
according  to  his  critical  impressions  at  the  moment,  and  regard-^ 
less  of  the  fact  that  these  impressions  wanted  a  thoroughly 
scientific  basis,  and  were  changing  with  each  successive  stage 
of  his  inquiries,  helped  to  gain  for  him  the  attention  which  he 
enjoyed.  Besides  which — we  say  it  in  no  spirit  of  reproach, 
for  it  was  perfectly  natural — he  loved  distinction,  and  took  full 
advantage  of  that  measure  of  it  which  he  had  so  honourably 
gainedv  The  labours  of  the  other,  again,  were  concentrated 
on  one  aim  alone.  To  establish  the  principles  upon  which  a 
correct  text  of  the  New  Testament  ought  to  be  constructed, 
and  to  construct  that  text,  was  his  single  object  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  his  active  life.  Anything  else  that  he  did  was 
completely  subservient  to  this  ;  and  the  publication  of  his  text 
by  subscription,  in  successive  parts,  tended  rather  to  confine 
it  to  a  few  subscribers)  than  to  interest  a  wide  circle  of  Veaders* 
In  addition,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  seed  sown 
by  Tischendorf  fell  upon  a  soil  prepared  for  its  reception. 
Germany  had  long  been  the  home  of  biblical  study,  and  the 
principles  of  Oriesbach  and  Lachmann,  with  which  those  of 
Tischendorf  chiefly  coincided,  had  much  greater  weight  there 
than  those  of  Matthaei  or  Scholz.  There  was  no  prejudice, 
therefore,  for  the  great  Leipsic  worker  to  contend  with.  He 
wrought  on  lines  with  which  his  fellow-countrymen  were 
fsimiliar,  and  of  which  they  upon  the  whole  approved.  Tre- 
gelles,  again,  stood  in  opposition  to  the  strong  conservative 
tendency  of  the  whole  English  Church.  In  the  universities 
and  rectories  of  England  Scholz  had  reigned  supreme,  and 
most  of  those  who  took  an  interest  in  the  subject  had  so 
identified  the  Word  of  God  with  the  traditional  text,  that  it 
seemed  almost  an  act  of  sacrilegious  daring  for  an  unknown 
man — a  nonconformist,  too,  without  either  the  prestige  or  the 
advantages  of  the  national  establishment — to  attack  the  quiet 
reign  of  long  settled  views.  Lastly,  we  can  hardly  put  out  of 
Bight,  in  accounting  for  the  different  standing  of  our  two 
critics  during  their  lifetime,  the  simple  circumstance,  that  the 
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one  was  a  German,  the  other  an  Englishman.  The  virtues 
and  the  sins  of  men  are  alike  credited  to  their  children  for 
generations ;  and  so  much  had  Germany  taken  the  lead  of 
this  country  in  all  theological  inquiry,  that  its  students  found 
in  their  German  birth-place  alone  a  claim  with  many  to 
regard,  while  birth  as  an  Englishman  was  a  disadvantage 
hard  to  overcome.  No  doubt  there  is  often  met  with  in  the 
orthodox  Christianity  of  England  a  most  unreasonable  sus- 
picion of  every  theological  speculation  and  inquiry  coining 
from  Germany.  The  name  of  the  country  is  synonymous 
with  heresy,  infidelity,  and  atheism  ;  and  all  that  it  has 
achieved  in  Christian  scholarship  is  abused  and  condemned 
with  marvellous  simplicity  by  persons  who  do  not  know  how 
large  a  part  the  speculations  they  denounce  are  playing  in 
their  own  religious  nourishment.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  wc 
witness  every  day,  in  numbers  out  of  sympathy  with  ortho- 
doxy, a  not  less  unreasoning  admiration  of  all  fruits  of  foreign, 
as  compared  with  fruits  of  native,  growth.  Hardly  less 
ignorant  than  the  class  already  mentioned  of  the  real  merits 
of  the  subject  of  which  they  speak,  they  despise  home  opinion, 
when  not  in  their  own  favour,  as  if  it  were  necessarily  super* 
ficial,  ignorant,  and  prejudiced.  An  array  of  references  to 
German  authorities  is,  in  their  eyes,  like  a  Macedonian  phalanx ; 
it  cannot  be  broken.  "Oh  that  my  countrymen  were  all 
black,"  was  O'Connell's  celebrated  exclamation,  as  he  thought 
that  he  in  vain  claimed  from  an  English  Parliament  justice 
for  Ireland.  Oh,  we  exclaim,  that  our  scholars  would  get 
their  works  translated  into  German,  and  first  published  in 
that  tongue,  that  they  might  make  their  due  impression  upon 
many  who  claim  to  be  the  leaders  of  advanced  thought  in  our 
time,  and  to  whom  the  lettering  of  a  theological  book  is  so 
much  more  weighty  than  its  contents.  At  all  events,  we 
cannot  help  seeing  in  the  respective  birthplaces  of  our  two 
scholars,  part  of  the  explanation  of  the  widespread  fame  of  the 
one,  in  contrast  with  the  comparative  obscurity  of  the  other. 
But  time  has  its  revenges;  and  when  the  controversy  as  to 
the  true  principles  of  textual  criticism  is  settled,  it  will  surprise 
us  much  if  it  be  not  found  that  that  critic  to  whom,  of  the  two 
now  before  us,  the  least  share  of  recognition  was  given  while 
he  lived,  has  left  behind  him  the  more  enduring  memorial  of 
critical  sagacity  and  skill. 
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The  object  that  we  have  in  view  in  this  paper  will  permit  us 
to  notice  only  in  the  briefest  possible  manner  the  leading  facts 
in  the  lives  of  the  two  scholars  we  have  named. 

Lobegott  Friedrich  Constantin  Tischendorf  was  born  on  the 
18th  January  1815,  at  Lengenfeld^  a  manufacturing  town  of 
Saxony.     His  father,  we  are  told,  was  a  physician  of  consider- 
able  reputation   in   his   own   neighbourhood,  his    mother  a 
woman  who  made  it  her  eflfort  to  train  up  her  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.     Until  their  son  was 
fourteen  years  of  age,  his  parents  educated  him  at  one  of  the 
elementary  schools  of  his  native  town.     They  then  sent  him  to 
the  local  gymnasium  at  Plauen,  and  after  five  years  spent 
there,  to  the  University  of  Leipsic.    At  the  university  Tischen- 
dorf soon   distinguished   himself.     An   essay   of  his   on  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  Be  vi  mortis  Christi  Satis- 
factoria,   written  during  the   second  year  of  his  residence, 
was  rewarded  by  the  Theological  Faculty  with  a  prize ;  and, 
following  the  example  of  early  authorship  so  common  among 
his  countrymen,  he  almost  immediately  published  it.    In  1838 
he  closed  his  studies  at  the  university,  receiving  another  prize 
for  a  treatise,  De  Christo  pane  vUce  sive  de  loco  Evang.  Joann. 
c.  vi.,  vv.  51-59.    This  also  he  immediately  published  ;  and  its 
tnerit  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact,  that  Lucke  thought  it 
worthy  of  his  notice  in  the  third  edition  of  his  Commentary  on 
the  Gospel  of  St  John.     Other  literary  productions  of  the 
young  theologian  belonging  to  this  period  of  his  life,  or  to  that 
immediately  succeeding,  may  be  left  unnoticed,  although  it  is 
not  devoid  of  interest  to  know  that,  amidst  his  graver  studies, 
he  indulged  himself  in  the  fields  both  of  poetry  and  romance, 
and  that  the  distinguished  composer,  Meyerbeer,  wrote  to  him 
expressing  his  intention  to  set  some  of  his  songs  to  music, 
while  this  was  actually  done  for  one  of  them  by  the  still  more 
distinguished  Mendelssohn.     It  was  in  very  different  fields, 
however,  that  Tischendorf  s  life-work  was  to  be  done.     These 
efforts  can  only  be  regarded  as  tokens  of  his  mental  activity, 
and  as  the  amusements  of  his  lighter  hours.     He  had  chosen 
theology  as  his  pursuit ;  and,  as  early  as  1839,  when  he  was 
only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  had  left  the  situation  in  the 
country,  to  which  he  had  gone  at  the  close  of  his  university 
course,  in  order  to  return  to  Leipsic  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing there  a  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament. 
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About  the  same  time,  too,  he  published  a  "  Critical  and  Exe- 
gctical  Dissertation  on  Matt.  xix.  16>  sq.;'^  and  this  again 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  "  Historical- Exegetical-Critical 
Dissertation  on  the  so-called  Recensions  of  the  Text  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  special  reference  to  the  theory  of 
Scholtz."  He  had  previously  obtained  his  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy,  and  with  the  last-named  publication  as  the  evi- 
dence of  his  fitness,  he  was  now  received  into  his  university  as 
one  of  its  teachers  in  connection  with  the  Faculty  of  Theology. 
Everything  was  favourable  to  his  work,  the  timCj  the  country, 
most  even  of  all,  the  companionship,  for  Winer  and  lUgen  and 
Niedner  were  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  seem  to  have 
welcomed  the  presence  of  their  youthful  associate  with  more 
than  ordinary  warmth.  One  thing  alone  was  wanting,  and 
pity  it  is,  for  many  reasons,  that  the  want  existed  to  the  extent 
it  did  ;  yet  it  is  needless  to  lament  over  it,  and  perhaps  after 
all  the  want  has  always  been  quite  as  much  the  strength  as 
the  weakness  of  learning ;  that  thing  was  money. 

It  was  while  preparing  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  to 
which  we  have  just  referred,  and  which  appeared  in  184fl,  that 
Tischendorf  had  its  direction  given  to  that  part  of  his  labours, 
in  connection  with  which,  even  more  than  with  any  other,  his 
name  will  always  be  remembered  with  gratitude  and  admiration 
by  the  Church.  He  became  alive  to  the  immense  wealth  of 
materials  bearing  upon  the  text  of  scripture  that  lay  hidden, 
partly  in  the  great  libraries  and  more  private  collections  of 
Europe,  partly  in  the  monasteries  of  the  East;  he  saw  how 
little  had  been  done  in  the  way  either  of  making  them  easily 
accessible  or  of  carefully  collating  them,  and  he  resolved,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  supply  the  defect  From  this  time,  accordingly, 
onward  almost  to  the  close  of  his  career,  his  life  was  in  a 
singular,  probably  in  an  unprecedented,  degree  the  life  of  a 
traveller  as  well  as  of  a  scholar.  At  different  times  he  ex- 
amined the  MSS.  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  Paris,  Utrecht^ 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  Vienna,  Munich,  Dresden,  Ham- 
burgh, Wolfenbuttel,  Zurich,  St  Gall,  St  Petersburgh,  Moscow, 
Turin,  Milan,  Modena,  Venice,  Rome,  Naples ;  while  for  the 
same  purpose  he  visited  the  chief  spots  in  Turkey,  Egypt, 
Palestine  including  Sinai,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  where 
he  supposed  that  similar  treasures  might  be  found.  The  more 
important  of  these  places  he  visited  more  than  once,  and  in 
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several  he  spent  do  inconsiderable  length  of  time,  searching, 
comparing,  collating,  and  transcribing,  with  a  patient  diligence 
unequalled  except  by  that  of  those  who  had  originally  penned 
the  MSSb  Of  the  amount  of  labour  involved  in  this — involved, 
indeed,  in  the  proper  editing  of  even  a  single  ancient  MS.,  if 
of  any  extent — it  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  not  made 
MSS.  their  study  to  form  an  adequate  conception.  The  diffi- 
culties occasioned  by  the  carelessness  of  the  original  scribe, 
by  the  often  minute  handwriting,  by  the  faded  ink,  by  the 
discoloration  produced  through  age  or  damp,  or  sometimes 
even  through  the  application  of  chemical  mixtures,  used  with 
the  view  of  restoring  something  at  least  of  distinctness  to  the 
text,  and  all  these  heightened  by  the  necessity  of  distinguishing 
the  alterations  of  different  correctors  in  different  ages,  as  well 
as  by  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  only  absolute  correctness 
Tvill  give  value  to  what  is  done ;  such  difficulties,  and  others 
upon  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell,  make  the  collation  or 
transcription  of  a  MS.  a  task  which  nothing  but  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  the  study  will  enable  any  one  to  accomplish. 
Tischendorf  speaks  himself,  in  language  which  we  gladly  hail 
as  more  modest  than  the  occasion  would  have  warranted,  of* 
the  indefessa  stadia  which  for  two  years  he  expanded  upon 
the  Codex  JSphraemi,  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris ;  but 
the  successful  execution  of  that  work  established  his  reputation, 
asd  smoothed  his  whole  future  course. 

What  he  did  accomplish  in  this  way  we  cannot  here  even 
attempt  to  describe.  His  biographer,  Yolbeding,  devotes 
almost  the  whole  of  his  treatise,  extending  to  ninety-eight 
closely -printed  large  8vo  pages,  to  little  else  than  a  descrip- 
tion, short  in  each  case,  of  the  various  books  which,  as  the 
result  of  such  labours,  he  was  yearly  enabled  to  produce.  The 
mind  grows  weary  in  attempting  to  follow  the  list,  and  begins 
to  abandon  in  despair  the  effort  to  comprehend  that  so  much 
could  be  executed  by  one  man.  To  this  zeal,  and  not  merely 
to  the  good  fortune  supposed  by  many  to  have  waited  upon 
bim  as  a  collector,  Tischendorf  owed  his  great  discovery  of  the 
Codex  Sinaitdcus.  He  made  his  own  good  fortune,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  the  full  credit  of  having  done  so.  We  could  wish, 
indeed,  that  the  mystery,  which  still  hangs  over  the  stove- 
basket  of  the  romantic  story  of  that  great  discovery,  had  been 
in  some  degree  at  least  dispelled  by  his  biographer ;  but  of  this 
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there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  discovery  did  fall  to  the  man 
of  all  the  scholars  of  Europe  most  entitled  to  make  it,  and 
with  that  we  must  be  content.  On  the  whole,  nothing  more 
wonderful  than  the  work  of  Tischendorf,  in  this  department  of 
his  labours,  was  ever  presented  to  the  world.  Even  his  own 
boasting  in  regard  to  it  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  seventh  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  his  jealousy  of  other  labourers, 
may  be  forgiven  for  its  sake.  In  the  presence  of  that  magnifi* 
cent  apparatus  for  the  criticism  of  the  text,  which,  mainly 
through  him,  has  now  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  every 
one,  it  is  impossible  to  dwell  upon  little  flaws  of  character  and 
temper  which  would  have  been  unpardonable  in  men  who  had 
done  less  real  service  to  the  Church.  On  the  ground  upon 
which  we  are  now  standing,  Tischendorf  far  surpassed  all  who 
had  gone  before  him  ;  and  kindling  as  his  example  ought  to  be 
to  his  successors,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  long  before  any 
one,  aut  aimilis  aut  secundus,  will  arise.  It  is  pleasant  to 
think  that,  in  carrying  through  these  labours,  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  attended  with  great  expense,  he  was  by  no  means 
left  without  friends;  and  the  names  of  Yon  Falkenstein  at 
Leipsic,  the  banker  Seyfferheld  at  Frankfort,  Favre  Bertrand 
at  Geneva,  Kestner  at  Rome,  and  his  fellow-labourer  iSchulz  at 
Breslau,  deserve  in  this  respect  the  most  honourable  men- 
tion. Even  the  government  assisted  him,  and,  through  the 
representations  of  Von  Beust  and  Von  Falkenstein,  he  found  a 
warm  and  liberal  patron  in  Frederic  Augustus,  king  of  Saxony, 
in  grateful  recollection  of  whose  kindness  he  named,  it  must 
be  allowed  somewhat  strangely,  the  forty-three  leaves  of  the 
Codex  Sinaiticua  first  discovered  by  him,  the  Codex  Frederico- 
Augustanu8, 

It  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  time  in  speaking  of  TischendorTs 
earlier  labours,  not  as  a  collector  of  MSS.,  but  as  a  critic  of  the 
New  Testament  text.  In  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  point 
we  have  mainly  in  hand,  they  will  be  afterwards  referred  to. 
There  was,  however,  one  edition  of  these  early  years,  notice  of 
which  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  although,  unfortunately,  it 
must  be  regarded  not  as  an  example,  but  as  a  warning  to 
future  students.  Yet  that  very  circumstance  makes  it  impera- 
tive to  allude  to  it.  When  Tischendorf  first  came  to  Paris  in 
1840  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  publisher, 
Firmin  Didot,  and  having  been  introduced  through  him  to  the 
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Abb^  Jager,  one  of  the  Professors  at  the  Sorbonne^  be  was  led, 
through  their  joint  representations,  to  undertake  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  which  should 
be  conformed  to  the  Vulgate  as  far  as  any  MS.  authority  would 
allow — that  is,  he  consented  to  publish  as  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  what  he  himself  believed  in  many  instances  not 
only  to  be  of  no  authority  whatever,  but  to  be  wrong.'  The 
edition  appeared  in  1842,  dedicated  to  Archbishop  Affre,  who 
afterwards  fell  at  the  barricades  in  184:8  ;  and  the  preface  con- 
tains the  authors  apology  for  his  work.  After  narrating  his 
negotiations  with  Didot  and  Jager,  he  goes  on,  Quod  quum 
vlderem  textwm  quendam  Veraionia  Vulgat(B  Oraecum 
juturum  esse,  eumque  turn  graecarum  literaruin  apud 
gaUicos  universoaque  Catholicoa  theologoa  atudium  egregie 
adjuturum ;  tuTn  legea  meaa  adomandi  graeca,  a  aermone 
Latino  plane  aZienaa  Ulaa  quidera  longe  lateque  promuU 
gaturum  ;  turn  denique  ainguUire  quoddam  et  de  atatu 
antiquorum  documentoruTn  et  de  veraionia  Vvlgatoe  in- 
gtaio  fore  teatimonium  ;  hoc  quoque  officii  in  me  red- 
picThdum  eaae  putavi.  In  other  words,  because  there  would 
thus  be  an  opportunity  of  publishing  the  Vulgate  in  Greek, 
and  so  promoting  the  study  of  the  original  among  Roman 
Catholic  theologians,  because  his  principles  of  criticism  would 
become  more  widely  known,  and  because  the  value  of  the 
Vulgate  would  be  established,  Tlschendorf  undertook  to  issue 
a  text  known  by  him  to  be  in  many  places  falsa  We  are 
informed,  indeed,  by  Volbeding'  that  he  made  it  also  a  condition 
that  his  preface  and  dedication  should  always  accompany  the 
work,  and  that,  as  a  counterbalance  to  it,  Didot  should  at  the 

*  In  illustration  of  this  statement,  we  refer  to  sach  passages  as  the  follow- 
ing :~Matt.  vi  22,  where  he  admits  a  r«v  after  the  lirst  i^aXfus ;  Matt. 
iXTii  35^  where  he  admits  after  mXnftt  a  long  sentence  of  nineteen  Greek 
vords.  We  shall  not  quote  it.  It  exists  in  the  Textua  Rcceptus^  and  is 
translated  in  the  Authorised  Version.  Mark  xiii  33,  where  he  admits  ««« 
vf^iix^s^t  after  Jiy^wwvaJrt ;  Luke  x.  1,  where  he  inserts  iv§  after  IfHt/ttiMnrm; 
Luke  xiv.  5,  where  he  reads  wf  instead  of  itif  ;  John  vii.  39,  where  he  inserts 
}%9^i999  after  W9ur/uu  In  not  one  of  these  readings  could  Tischendorf  have 
believed,  and  not  one  of  them  is  found  in  any  of  his  three  chief  editions — 
1S49, 1S59,  1S72.  A  still  more  remarkable  case  than  any  of  these,  referred  to 
by  himself,  but  without  explanation,  in  his  Prolegomena  to  this  edition,  is 
Oal.  V.  13,  where  the  reading  given  is  found  apparently  in  no  MS.,  but  is  a 
patchwork  of  the  ordinary  reading  and  that  of  D,  that  patchwork  thus  be- 
coming a  Greek  rendering  of  the  Vulgate. 

'  U.  8.,  p.  16. 
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same  time  publish  another  edition,  constructed  on  the  faithful 
application  of  his  own  principles,  and  dedicated  to  Guizot,  the 
head  of  the  Cabinet  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  most  influential 
Protestant  of  France.  Qu/l  s'excuae  a'accuae.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  accept  his  explanation ;  and  even  when  we  call  to 
mind  his  youth  and  poverty,  as  well  as  the  opening  to  future 
distinction  and  usefulness  thus  presented  to  him,  the  offence  is 
in  no  way  mitigated.  Anything,  indeed,  like  the  latter  pleajs 
would  have  been  repudiated  by  himself ;  for  it  is  not  the  least 
extraordinary  part  of  the  story  that,  so  late  as  1859,  when 
nearly  twenty  years  older,  and  crowned  with  well-merited  dis- 
tinction, he  complains,  in  the  Prolegom&na  to  his  seventh 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  of  the  peasima  fraua  and  the 
stolida  audacia  which  had  led  the  publisher  and  his  Bomish 
friends  to  omit  from  their  stereotype  reprint  of  this  edition 
the  dedication  to  Affre,  and  to  substitute  upon  the  title-page 
for  his  own  name  as  editor  that  of  Jager,  "  Una  oum  C. 
Tischendorf.*'^  A  juster  idea  of  all  that  was  involved  in  his 
relation  to  such  a  book  ought  to  have  made  him  welcome  the 
thought,  that  there  was  here  at  least  an  approach  to  the  time 
when  it  might  be  forgotten  that  he  had  been  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  it.  We  turn  from  this  blot  upon  the  career  of  an 
eminent  man  with  pleasure,  yet  not  without  the  feeling  that 
the  whole  history  of  the  matter- has  grave  lessons  for  future 
students  of  Scripture,  and  that  it  is  not  without  a  bearing, 
although  we  shall  not  again  allude  to  it,  upon  some  things 
marking  the  nobler  labours  that  were  to  follow.  These  labours 
we  shall  find  a  better  opportunity  of  speaking  of  when  we 
have  said  a  little  of  Tischendorf  s  distinguished  contemporary, 
Tregelles. 

The  life  of  Samuel  Prideaux  Tregelles  extends  over  almost 
exactly  the  same  period  as  that  of  Tischendorf.  He  was  bom 
only  two  years  earlier,  at  Falmouth,  on  the  30th  January  1 813, 
and  he  died  little  more  than  four  months  later,  on  the  24th 
April  1875.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  and  his  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Prideaux,  belonged  to  the  same  family  as  the 
well-known  Dean  Prideaux.  Both  parents  were  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  in  the  midst  of  that  estimable  com- 
munity the  boy  received  those  early  religious  impressions 
which  continued  with  him  through  all  his  life.     It  is  one, 

*  Prolegomena,  p.  cxx. 
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indeed,  of  the  most  memorable  circumstaDces  connected  with 
Tregelles,  that,  retaining  to  the  last  the  most  profound  reverence 
for  scripture,  and  even  a  firm  belief  in  its  verbal  inspiration, 
he  yet  devoted  himself  with  the  most  resolute  and  consistent 
faithfulness  to  determine  its  original  text.  In  this  respect  he 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  greater  number  of  those  in 
this  country  who,  sharing  his  evangelical  sentiments,  view  with 
unreasoning  suspicion  the  efforts  of  critical  scholarship  to  dis- 
cover what  that  Word  of  God  which  they  so  highly  honour 
really  is.  Dr  Tregelles  did  not  continue  throughout  life 
connected  with  the  religious  body  in  which  he  was  brought  up. 
For  a  considerable  period  he  associated  himself  with  the  Ply- 
mouth Brethren,  and  took  frequent  part  in  their  services.  In 
his  later  years  he  attended  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  but  these  changes  in  no  way  detracted  from  the 
excellence  of  his  Christian  character  or  the  fervour  of  his  zeal. 
He  was  ever  the  same  earnest,  liberal-minded,  active  Christian 
man  ;  and,  from  the  whole  range  of  biblical  scholarship,  no 
lietter  example  can  be  produced  to  refute  the  charge  not 
unfrequently  brought  against  it — that  leading  the  student  to 
occupy  himself  so  largely  with  the  letter,  its  studies  tend  to 
withdraw  his  thoughts  from  the  spirit  of  his  faith. 

Tregelles  did  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  university 
education,  and  during  the  years  generally  spent  at  the  univer- 
sity, he  was  engaged  in  secular  occupations  of  a  kind  that 
might  well  have  withdrawn  his  thoughts  from  either  biblical 
or  literary  pursuits.  The  inward  impulse  to  these,  however, 
must  have  been  strong,  for  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  had 
already  formed  the  plan  of  a  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  upon  the  principles  which  he  afterwards  carried 
out ;  and  as  these  principles  were  opposed  to  the  whole  current 
of  English  thought  upon  the  question,  it  is  clear  that  the  idea 
must  have  been  long  working  in  his  mind,  and  that  from  a  very 
early  age  he  must  have  given  a  large  amount  of  attention  to 
the  subject.  He  must  have  done  this,  too,  in  the  exercise  of 
a  singular  degree  of  independence  of  spirit,  Tischendorf  had 
not  yet  published  even  the  first  edition  of  his  New  Testament, 
and  none  of  the  great  English  scholars  whose  sympathy  and 
approbation  did  so  much  to  cheer  his  later  labours,  had  as  yet 
entered  into  the  field.     Looking  for  a  moment  at  Tregelles's 
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more  outward  labours  in  connection  with  the  work  he  had  set 
before  himself,  we  find  him,  like  Tischendorf,  thoroughly  alive 
to  the  importance  of  more  numerous  and  accurate  collations  of 
MSS.  than  were  at  that  time  accessible  to  the  student.  In 
1845-46,  upwards  of  two  years  before  he  issued  his  prospectus 
of  that  edition  of  the  New  Testament  upon  which  his  reputa- 
tion must  mainly  rest,  he  had  visited  the  Continent  for  this 
purpose,  and  two  similar  journeys  were  afterwards  made  by 
him.  Writing  himself  of  one  of  these,  he  says  in  a  letter  from 
Hamburg,  dated  1st  August  1850  : 

"  In  the  spring  of  1849  I  went  to  Paris  ;  I  collated  D  of  the  Epistles 
once  through,  and  copied  Bartolocci's  collation  of  the  Vatican  MS.  ;  I 
then  began  to  collate  K  of  the  Grospels.  All  this  was  done  with  great 
difficulty,  as  I  had  been  out  of  health  for  some  time,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  day,  I  was  quite  unwell  from  the  time  I  reached  Paris.  My 
work  was  cut  short  by  a  severe  attack  of  cholera  on  the  9th  of  June, 
which  brought  me  very  low.  For  some  days  it  seemed  as  though  I  were 
on  the  edge  of  the  grave  ;  my  mind  and  body  were  weakened,  so  that  I 
was  incapable  even  of  the  slightest  exertion  of  thinking  ;  but  never  did 
I  feel  the  consoling  preciousness  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  more  blessedly 
than  when  it  seemed  as  if  each  breath  might  be  my  last.  ...  As  soon  as 
I  was  at  all  capable  of  being  removed,  I  returned  to  England  under  care 
of  my  dear  wife,  who  had  passed  through  a  time  of  much  weariness  and 
anxiety.  The  return  of  strength  was  very  slow,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
keep  very  quiet  through  the  winter.  ...  In  the  early  part  of  April  I 
returned  to  Paris,  and  there  I  have  continued  my  collations  at  the 
Biblioth^que  du  Koi.  ...  I  finished  the  collation  of  K.  Then  I  collated 
the  cursive  MS.  33  of  the  Gospels.  This  was  of  extreme  difficulty  from 
its  state  in  some  parts  :  damp  formerly  made  the  leaves  adhere,  so  that 
in  whole  pages  there  can  be  found  no  trace  of  ink  belonging  to  the  page 
itself,  but  only  that  which  has  come  off  from  the  ^opposite  page,  and 
which,  therefore,  must  of  necessity  be  read  backwai*ds.  I  often  feared 
lest  my  eyes  should  fail  me  when  toiling  week  after  week  on  this  MS.*' ' 

The  collations  referred  to  in  this  extract  were  far  from  being 
his  only  on&s.  In  addition,  he  appears  to  have  collated  about 
twenty  i^ncial,  and  ten  cursive  MSS.  of  the  dififerent  parts  of 
the  New  Testament ;  to  have  visited  most  of  the  great  libraries 
of  Europe,  among  others,  that  of  the  Vatican,  where  the  story  of 
his  attempt  to  inspect  Codex  B  is  not  the  least  ludicrous  of 
those  which  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  the  Romish  authorities 
have  connected  with  that  famous  MS. ;  to  have  corresponded 
with  the  leading  biblical  scholars  of  his  day — Scholz,  Lachmann, 

'  From  the  Wui/tm  Daily  Mercury  of  3d  May  1875.  Comp.  also  **  Account 
of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  Wew  Testament,"  p.  162. 
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Dc  Wette,  Tischendorf,  Westcott,  Hort ;  and  to  have  done  all  this 
in  the  midst  of  a  feebleness  of  health  and  a  struggle  with  poverty, 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  robust  frame  and  more  ample  re- 
sources of  his  great  continental  fellow-labourer.  The  poverty 
was,  indeed,  so  far  mitigated  by  Lord  Palmerston's  recommenda- 
tion, in  18G2,  that  he  should  be  placed  on  the  Civil  List  for  a 
pension  of  £100  a-year,  a  pension  wisely  and  kindly  doubled  * 
by  Mr  Gladstone  in  1870;  but  the  weakness  of  health  went 
on  increasing  to  the  last.  Though  he  collated  many  MSS., 
Tregelles  only  edited  one,  the  Codex  Zacyrdhiua,  a  valuable 
palimpsest  of  a  large  part  of  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke,  in  posses- 
sion of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  of  London.  It 
was  while  engaged  in  these  collations,  and  in  connection  with 
them,  that  an  unhappy  controversy  arose  between  him  and 
Tischendorf  as  to  certain  parts  of  the  work  done  by  them 
respectively,  more  especially  as  to  the  publication  of  what  are 
known  as  the  Nitrian  Fragments  of  the  Gospels.  We  shall 
not  renew  the  controversy.  It  was  Tregelles's  own  wish  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  to  let  it  sleep;  and  we  can  only 
hope  that,  should  any  new  edition  of  Tischendorf  s  Prolego- 
mena be  published,  the  editor  may  feel  himself  entitled  to 
follow  the  same  course,  and  to  obliterate  what  is  said  of  it 
there. 

Various  other  works,  in  addition  to  his  Codex  Zacynthius, 
appeared  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Tregelles  during  the  period  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  As  they  do  not  bear  upon  our 
immediate  subject,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  them,  with 
the  exception  of  his  Accovm^i  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  with  remarks  on  its  Revision  upon  Critical 
Princvples  (London,  1854),  and  his  Introduction  to  the  Textual 
Criticism  of  the  New  Testament j  forming  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  tenth  edition  of  Hornets  Introduction,  and  published  in 
1856.  Both  works  are  of  high  merit,  the  former  constituting 
by  far  the  most  valuable  contribution  ever  made,  either  on  the 
Continent  or  in  England,  to  the  principles  of  constructing  the 
text  from  the  point  of  view  marking  the  school  of  criticism  to 
which  the  author  belonged.  These  works,  however,  were  all 
subsidiary  to  his  great  edition  of  the  New  Testament  itself, 
the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  1867,  the  sixth,  and  last,  in 
1872.  It  was  completed  amidst  weakness  and  suffering  that 
sadden  us  to  think  o£    He  had  been  visited  by  a  stroke  of 
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paralysis  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  first  part ;  his  eye- 
sight, too  much  tried,  began  to  fail  him,  and  before  his  death 
was  altogether  lost ;  and  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
nouncing all  active  exertion  except  that  relating  to  the  one 
work  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  But  he  persevered, 
and  he  succeeded ;  and  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  we 
listen  to  his  parting  words  at  the  close  of  the  introductory 
notice  to  the  last  part :  ''  It  is  with  exceeding  satisfaction  and 
thankfulness  that  I  am  able  to  put  the  last  part  of  my  Greek 
Testament  into  the  hands  of  subscribers,  thereby  finishing  my 
responsibility  in  connection  with  so  much  of  God's  Word,  a 
work  which  has  only  deepened  my  apprehension  of  its  divine 
authority."  He  said  this  in  1872,  and  in  the  spring  of  1875 
he  "  fell  asleep,"  one  of  the  finest  specimens,  of  which  our 
country  has  to  boast,  of  unwearied,  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  divine  truth  ;  above  all,  a  man  who  had  laboured  his 
whole  life  long,  not  in  the  public  eye,  and  surrounded  with  the 
applause  of  religious  meetings,  but  in  his  own  quiet  closet, 
for  the  most  part  before  the  eye  and  seeking  the  approba- 
tion of  God  alone,  sowing  secretly  and  in  tears  the  seed 
which  in  a  brighter  world  than  the  present  he  shall  reap 

in  joy- 
It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  to  the  honour  of  our  Scottish 

Universities,  that  in    1850,  years    before  the  first   part   of 

his   New   Testament   was  published,  the    University  of   St 

Andrews   recognised  his    merits,   and    bestowed    upon    him 

its   highest   literary   degree.      As    he   had  not  entered   the 

ministry,  its  highest  theological   degree  could  not  be  given 

him. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  lives  of  these  two  distinguished 

critics.     The  important  questions  now  meet  us — How  are  we 

to  estimate  the  result  of  their  labours  ?  and.  What  eflfect  are 

they  producing  upon  that  controveray  as  to  the  construction  of 

the  New  Testament  text,  which  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in 

pronouncing  one  of  the  most  important  religious  controversies 

of  the  day,  and  one  fraught  with  far  greater  consequences  to 

the  future  of  the  Church  than  is  generally  supposed  ?     In 

entering  upon  these  questions,  the  first  thing  necessary,  so  far 

as  the  labours  of  Tischendorf  are  concerned,  is  to  limit  the 

field  of  our  examination.    We  must  dismiss  the  greater  number 

of  his  earlier  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  must  con- 
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fine  ourselves  mainly  to  that  eighth  and  last,  which,  to  use 
what  seem  to  be  his  own  words  in  the  short  notice  prefixed  to 
the  first  part,  is  designed  far  to  surpass,  alike  in  the  amount 
of  its  critical  apparatus  and  in  the  construction  of  its  text,  the 
recognised  and  celebrated  advantages  of  his  seventh  edition. 
Yet,  in  speaking  of  this  edition,  we  cannot  wholly  omit  notice  of 
its  predecessors,  partly  because  the  publication,  we  believe  even 
the  preparation,  of  its  prolegomena  having  been  suspended  by 
the  critic's  death,  we  have  to  depend  mainly  for  Tischendorf's 
own  statement  of  his  principles  upon  the  prolegomena  of 
earlier  editions ;  partly  because  a  comparison  of  his  latest  text 
with  texts  published  by  him  only  a  few  years  before,  throws 
great,  if  in  some  respects  also  startling,  light  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  working.     It  will  not  be  necessary,  however,  to  go 
further  back  than  his  Leipsic  edition  of  1849,  followed  by  his 
seventh  edition  in  1859,  and,  finally,  by  his  eighth  edition,  of 
which  the  first  part  was  issued  in  1864,  the  last  in  1872. 
Besides  these  sources  of  information  as  to  the  critical  principles 
by  which  Tischendorf  was  guided,  we  have  the  short  preface 
already  spoken  of,  which,  although  written  by  his  publisher,  is 
stated  to  be  for  the  most  part  in  his  own  words,  together  with 
a  small  treatise  published  by  himself  in  1873,  with  the  title, 
"  Have  we  the  true  Text  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  ? " 
No  limitation  of  this  kind  is  needed  in  the  case  of  Tregelles. 
His  single  edition  of  the  New  Testament  must  speak  for  itself, 
aided  only  by  the  short  introductory  notices  to  its  various 
parts,  and  by  the  exposition  of  his  critical  views  contained  in  his 
scattered  writings,  more  particularly  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  Testament." 

Before  entering  upon  the  first  part  of  our  task,  it  may  help 
our  readers  to  go  intelligently  along  with  us,  and  may  at  the 
same  time  tend  to  deepen  their  interest  in  inquiries  too  com- 
monly regarded  as  dry  and  scholastic,  if  we  indicate  the 
leading  points  in  the  controversy  upon  which  the  labours  of 
both  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles  have  so  close  a  bearing.  That 
controversy  relates  to  the  sources  whence  our  knowledge  of  the 
original  text  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  drawn.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  these  are  MSS.,  versions,  and  citations  in  the 
writings  of  the  early  Fathers.  All  admit  that  to  be  the  case ; 
but  no  sooner  is  the  attempt  actually  made  to  construct  a  text 
from  these  materials,  than,  according  to  the  method  in  which  we 
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use  them,  we  shall  be  guided  to  widely  divergent  results.  The 
statement  is  indeed  often  made  that,  use  them  as  we  like,  wc 
shall  come  to  a  text  substantially  the  same;  that  the  diflferences, 
however  numerous,  will  be  found  to  relate  to  particulars  almost 
unworthy  of  notice,  and  that  all  the  labours  of  textual  critics 
will  leave  us  where  we  were.  To  a  certain  extent  the  state- 
ment is  true  ;  and  we  may  well  feel  it  to  be  a  matter  of  the 
most  devout  congratulatidn  that,  in  whatever  form  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament  has  been  presented  to  the  Church  during 
eighteen  hundred  years,  whether  in  the  Original  or  in  any 
one  of  its  manifold  Translations,  it  has  not  only  revealed 
the  will  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  men,  but  has  supplied 
ground  for  unity  of  faith  and  hope  and  Christian  life  among 
believers  of  every  age  and  nation.  But,  if  true  to  this  extent, 
the  statement  thus  made  is  far  from  being  true  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  often  understood.  The  diflferences  of  result  reached 
by  diflTerent  schools  of  criticism  are  not  unfrequently  in  a  high 
degree  important.  They  may  involve  no  real  change  in  the 
faith  of  the  Church,  yet  they  may  and  do  involve  changes  in 
her  mode  of  presenting  truth,  and  in  the  light  in  which  her 
membei*s  are  to  regard  it ;  they  lead  to  the  removal  of  diflBcul- 
ties,  historical  and  dogmatic,  by  which  thousands  are  perplexed ; 
and  they  lay  the  foundation  for  an  appreciation  of  the  divine 
will,  which,  in  general  clearness,  liveliness,  and  force,  shall 
greatly  surpass  anything  that  the  Church  of  Christ  has  enjoyed 
from  at  least  the  second  century  of  her  history.  Proof  of  this 
will  be  found  in  some  of  the  texts  to  be  afterwards  referred  to 
for  other  purposes,  but  our  readers  may  easily  obtain  further 
confirmation  of  the  statement  by  comparing  for  themselves  the 
readings  of  the  Texius  Receptv^  in  any  important  book  of  the 
New  Testament,  such  as  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  with  those 
adopted  by  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles,  sometimes  together,  at 
other  times  separately.  They  will  see  that  the  difference  is 
much  greater  than  they  imagined  while  resting  in  the  usual 
dictum  upon  the  point ;  and  although  they  may  not  go  the 
length  of  saying  what  Griesbach  said  of  the  readings  of 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  as  compared  with  those  of  Origen  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  the  two  texts  before  them  differ 
toto  8tio  hdfyUu  v/niveraoque  colore\  they  will  be  constrained  to 
allow  that  the  differences  which  do  exist  go  to  the  very  root  of 

'  Prolet/OiHena,  p.  08. 
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muck  that  has  a  close  bearing  aUke  upon  the  speculative  views 
and  upon  the  practical  life  of  the  Church. 

This  being  the  case,  we  have  next  to  notice  that  the  diflFer- 
ences  now  spoken  of  are  mainly  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
weight  attached  by  one  school  of  critics  to  the  more  ancient ; 
by  another,  to  the  more  modem  authorities.  Neither  school 
will,  indeed,  allow  this  to  be  a  complete  statement  of  its  prin- 
ciples. Both  claim  to  take  all  the  evidence  into  account.  Both 
reject  the  charge  of  anything  like  onesidedness  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  materials  at  their  command.  But,  practically,  it 
comes  to  what  we  have  stated.  The  result  runs  out  into  a 
dependence  by  the  one  upon  what  is  chiefly  ancient,  by  the 
other,  upon  what  is  chiefly  modem,  evidence.  Multiplied  com- 
plications, requiring  for  their  settlement  the  instinct  of  genius, 
or  accomplished  scholarship  and  life-long  experience,  of  course 
occur;  but  the  general  principles  of  the  controversy  are  not 
recondite,  and,  as  applied  by  critics,  are  quite  level  to  the  com- 
prehension of  thousands  who  cannot  themselves  apply  them. 

Important,  however,  as  this  controversy  is  even  in  itself,  it  is 
made  still  more  so  by  a  fact,  to  which  is  due  also  most  of  the 
keenness  with  which  it  is  carried  on,  the  long  undisputed 
reign  of  the  TeodivM  Receptiis.  We  cannot  dwell  upon  the 
manner  in  which  this  text  was  prepared  ;  and  it  is,  besides, 
quite  unnecessary  to  do  so.  The  imperfection  of  the  sources 
from  which  it  was  drawn,  and  the  multiplied  false  readings 
which  thus  found  a  place  in  it,  and  through  it,  in  all  the  great 
versions  of  modem  Europe,  are  acknowledged  by  every  one 
who  has  paid  the  least  attention  to  the  subject.  Neither  can 
we  follow  the  history  of  the  gradual  awakening  of  biblical 
scholars  to  the  real  state  of  the  case,  although  no  chapter  of 
Church  history  affords  more  striking  illustration  of  the  gradual 
nuurch  of  truth,  amidst  ''  hopes  and  fears  that  kindle  hope,'' 
amidst  false  alarms  and  sudden  panics,  amidst  the  watchful- 
ness of  opponents,  and  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  friends,  yet 
ever  onward  from  one  well-fought  field  to  another,  till  even  the 
weak  begin  to  acquire  strength  and  the  timid  confidence. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  about  the  close  of  last,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  the  mantle  of  Walton  and  Mill 
and  Bentley  had  fallen  upon  Griesbach  and  Lachmann ;  and 
that  a  better  text  had  begun  to  assert  its  place  against  the 
Textus  Receptns.     Griesbach  died  in  1812,  Lachmann  in  1851 
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Their  memory  will  never  die,  nor  their  labours  perish  ;  and 
the  standard  which  they  had  held  aloft  passed  immediately 
into  other  hands. 

It  was  in  1840  that  Tischendorf  published  his  first  edition  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  the  words  upon  the  title-page, 
"  AdJideTfh  antiquorum  testiwm  recen»uit,  C.  T.,"  at  once  indi- 
cate the  position  that  he  had  taken  up.  He  appeared  as  a 
pupil  of  Bentley,  Griesbach,  and  Lachmann ;  and  Schulz  of 
Breslau,  the  most  distinguished  representative  of  that  school, 
hailed  him  with  delight  as  one  who  had  followed  the  path  of 
Lachmann  with  firm  step  and  more  successful  results.^  The 
beginning  thus  made  was  followed  in  1849  by  the  second 
Leipsic  edition,  in  the  prolegoraena  to  which  Tischendorf  ex- 
plains fully  the  principle  upon  which  he  proceeds.  He  is  to 
take  the  whole  text  ex  antiquia  teatibus,  et  potissi/mum 
quidem  e  Qrcecis  codicibns,  aed  interpretationum  patruTnque 
teatimoniia  Tninime  neglectia.  Where  testimonies  diflFer,  he 
assigns  the  first  place  to  the  most  ancient  Greek  Codices, 
comprising  those  written  from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  century. 
The  comparative  merits  of  these,  again,  are  estimated  by  their 
comparative  age  ;  and  as  the  authority  of  the  ancient  Codices  is 
greatly  confirmed  in  his  eyes,  if  backed  by  the  evidence  of 
Versions  and  Fathers,  so  it  is  not  destroyed,  although  opposed 
by  most,  or  even  all,  of  the  most  recent  Codices.  To  these 
more  recent  Codices  he  does  not,  considering  the  circumstances 
out  of  which  they  sprang,  deny  all  weight ;  but,  however 
numerous  they  may  be,"  the  determining  voice  belongs  to  the 
few  ancients.  Upon  his  canons  of  Internal  Evidence  we  do  not 
dwell  The  result  was  the  highly  important  text  of  1849, — a 
text  departing  widely  from  that  of  the  TextiLS  Receptv^,  and 
giving  no  small  uneasiness  and  offence  to  its  defenders. 

In  1869  the  next  important  edition  appeared.  During  the 
ten  years  that  had  elapsed  since  1849,  Tischendorf  had  made 
a  much  larger  acquaintance,  partly  through  the  labours  of 
Scrivener,  partly  through  his  own,  with  the  Cursive  MSS.  The 
effect  is  at  once  perceptible.  The  statement  of  his  principles 
now  given  is  not  exactly  what  it  had  been  before.  Much  is 
the  same,  and,  in  particular,  the  conclusion  is  almost  in  the 
same  words :  Videtur  autem  inde  aumma  lex  critica  acribenda 
eaae  haec,  ut  omnibua  hcia  vhi  quid  auctorea  acripaerint  docta 

'  Volbeding,  p.  13. 
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raiWM  aut  judicio  ejffici  nequit,  quod  antiquis  testibus  pro- 
batissmium  Tiovvmus  Jidenter  et  unice  sequendum  sit ;  ttbi- 
cunque  vero  causcB  sunt  graves  atque  ab  arbit'iHo  qua/m 
maomne  oMencB,  quce  aliud  x^'tor  alio  comToendent  confirment- 
que,  non  id  prcestet  quod  testatissiTaum,  sed  quod  et  satis 
teetotum  et  probabile  aitJ  But  the  depravation  of  the  text  in 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Church  is  more  dwelt  upon  than  it 
had  been ;  the  words,  non  OTmves  et  totos,  in  placing  the  Cursive 
MSS.  in  a  light  unfavourable  to  them,  are  changed  into  longe 
plerosque;*  and  the  statement  is  made  for  the  first  time,  that 
readings  of  the  eighth  and  following  centuries  can  be  shewn 
to  equal,  or  even  to  surpass  in  antiquity,  readings  of  the 
fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  century.  The  effect  of  all  this  was,  that 
in  1859  there  was  a  much  nearer  approach  to  the  Textus  Recep- 
ius  than  there  had  been  in  1849,  out  of  1292  departures  from 
it,  595  being  now  abandoned,  while  of  the  remaining  697,  only 
267  were  of  the  least  importance.  No  wonder  that  Dr 
Scrivener,  the  able  and  uncompromising  defender  of  modem 
MSS.,  appeals  to  this  as  an  incontestable  proof  of  what  may  be 
expected  when  the  later  MSS.  have  their  due  place  assigned 
to  them.* 

The  result  thus  attained  was  suflSciently  remarkable,  but  it 
might  have  been  regarded  as  flowing  naturally  from  the  more 
extensive  sources  of  information  now  at  the  command  of  the 
critic,  and  his  own  riper  experience  in  the  use  of  them,  had 
there  not  been  another  and  later  edition  to  appear.  The  circum- 
stances attending  its  issue  were  remarkable.  Just  as  the  edition 
of  1859  was  finishing,  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  was  discovered, 
but  too  late  to  be  used.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  Tischendorf  would  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
revising,  with  its  help,  the  text  upon  which  he  had  laboured  so 
long,  and  for  which  he  had  done  so  much.  But  this  very 
enthtisiasm  was  the  weakness  of  his  work.  The  edition,  now 
completed,  is  before  the  world,  and  the  result  can  be  judged 
of  Its  text  is  utterly  unlike  that  of  1869,  differing  from  it, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  Dr  Scrivener,  in  3369  places.* 
Taken  by  itself,  however,  that  may  be  a  small  matter.      The 

1  Prol.  1859,  p.  xxxii.,  comp.  Prol.  1849,  p.  xiv. 

*  Prol.  1859,  p.  xxviii.,  comp.  Prol.  1849,  p.  xii. 

^  Introduction  to  Tejdual  CriticUm  o/ihe  New  Testament,  p.  470. 

*  Ibid.  p.  470. 
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important  consideration  is^  that  the  difference  is  found,  not  in 
the  consistent  carrying  out  of  the  principles  which  had  changed 
the  edition  of  1849  into  that  of  1859,  but  in  exactly  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Not  only  are  very  many  readings — adopted  in 
the  first  of  these  editions  and  rejected  in  the  second — ^now 
restored,  but  new  readings  are  met  with  in  great  numbers, 
which,  upon  the  principles  of  1859,  ought  to  have  had  no  place. 
The  following  table  which  we  draw  from  the  first  six  chapters 
of  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  may  not  be  without  interest  upon 
this  point : 


Total 

doj^irtures 

in  1872  from 

Textus  Jieceptta. 

Peculiar  to 
1872. 

Departures  from 
.     Textua  Receptui 
where  sigreetl 
with  it  in  1840. 

RctuniH 

to  text  of 

1849  instead 

of  1»6U. 

Chapter      I. 

39 

10 

10 

6 

Chapter    11. 

15 

5 

5 

0 

Chapter  III. 

19 

8 

9 

0 

Chapter  IV. 

60 

17 

20 

1 

Chapter    V. 

39 

18 

18 

2 

Chapter  VI. 

82 

31 

31 

5 

244  89  93  14 

(Changes  of  spelling  are  not  counted.) 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  in  the  six  chapters  referred 
to  there  are  no  fewer  than  eighty-nine  readings  peculiar  to  1872, 
that  is^  not  in  the  editions  of  1849  or  1859 ;  and  it  becomes 
important  for  us  to  know  upon  what  authority  they  are  adopted. 
For  eighty-six  out  of  the  eighty-nine,  K  vouches,  the  other  three 
being  chap.  v.  26,  and  two  in  chap.  vL  23.  Yet,  supposing  that 
a  sufficient  amount  of  other  authority  could  also  be  adduced 
for  them,  no  one  would  think  for  a  moment  of  complaining  of 
this.  But  how  do  the  authorities  stand  ?  There  are,  of  course, 
varieties  in  the  evidence,  but  the  following  are  some  of  the 
more  striking  illustrations  of  what  it  is.  In  chap.  i.  21  ^ 
omitted  in  the  question  as  to  Elias,  L  only  supporting  k 
together  with  A  and  a  Syriac  version  against  all  else.  In  the 
same  verse,  xai  before  \iyv  omitted,  a,  b,  and  the  Copt,  alone 
supporting  k  against  all  elsa  In  i.  S7,  xa/  omitted  before 
fixouoav,  with  K  alone  supported  by  1  against  all  elsa  In  i. 
47,  xa^  omitted  before  i7Tir,  with  k  alone  supported  by  71, 
a,  6,  c,  Syr*"^    Arm.      In  iL   3    the    singular    reading    is 

adopted,  xa!  ohov  oux   i7;p^oy,    or/  ffuvirOJa^rt   6  o7vo6    roD   ydfi^w,  OQ 
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the  authority  of  k  alone,  supported  by  three  old  Latins — 
^»  ^>  ff^ — ^  which  is  added  the  note  that  this  reading  cor- 
responds better  with  St  John's  style,  and  that  it  had  been 
expelled  to  make  room  for  a  shorter  reading,  although  it  is 
one  of  the  most  familiar  rules  of  criticism  that  short  readings 
are  to  be  preferred  to  long  ones,  especially  when  the  latter 
occur  in  versions.  In  iv.  9,  o-7y  omitted  after  "i^tyu^  with 
K  supported  by  V  only  of  Uncials  and  some  Cursives,  while 
the  whole  last  clause  of  that  verse,  ou  ya^  auyximrat  'louda/o/ 
lafia^ssrai^  is  omitted,  with  M  supported  by  D  only  and  three  old 
Latins.  In  iv.  24  occur  two  readings,  the  omission  of  aMv  after 
9^tKV9wJ¥rag,  and  a  change  of  order  in  the  last  two  words  of 
the  verse,  on  the  authority  of  k,  supported  by  D  alone  of 
Uncials.  In  iv.  38,  aMruXxa  is  read  with  H,  supported  by 
D  alone  against  all  else,  and  that,  although  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  in  three  places  (chaps,  v.  88,  vi.  29  (?),  vi.  57)  D 
has  given  av'tarakxtvy  instead  of  a^ftfrc/Xiv.  In  v.  2  ro  XtyS/Astov  is 
read  with  m  alone  of  Greek  MSS.  (although  one  or  two  others 
may  be  so  far  quoted  in  its  defence),  to  the  loss  of  the  far  better 
attested  and  the  highly-important  reading,  ro  ivi\tyo/iim,  or 
rather  i  iviXBy^fiifri. 

Passing  from  cases  of  this  kind,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
those  cases  in  which,  having  in  1859  supplanted  the  readings 
of  1 849  by  those  of  the  Teoctua  Recepttis,  Tischendorf  has  again 
left  the  latter,  and  returned  to  those  of  1849.  These  arc  four- 
teen in  number,  in  the  chapters  of  which  we  speak.  We  note 
only  two  or  three.  In  i.  20,  sy&  ovx  iitii  for  oux  etfii  iyco,  evidence 
the  same  as  in  1849,  with  the  exception  that  K  is  now  added 
to  the  authorities  for  the  former.  In  i.  24,  0/  before  amtfraXfiivoi 
omitted,  the  remark  on  the  evidence  in  the  previous  case  apply- 
ing also  here.  Similar  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  reading, 
0Tiixu  for  i<rrfixf¥  in  L  26,  and  olv  after  lix^ov  in  i.  40,  except 
that  in  these  two  cases  we  have  the  new  evidence  of  T^  a8 
well  as  of  K.  In  v.  1,  n  is  again  read  before  io^v,  and  that 
although  in  1859  the  addition  of  the  i  had  been  explained  by 
the  remark,  that  it  was  to  make  it  clear  that  a  Passover  was 
referred  to.  But  K,  along  with  n,  having  been  added  to  our 
stores  since  then,  a  reading  has  been  adopted,  which  tends  in 
DO  small  degree  to  perplex  one  of  the  most  interesting  narra- 
tives of  the  Evangelist.  In  vi.  22,  towards  the  close  of  the 
verse,  <rXoibv  is  now  read  instead  of  the  ^Xoid^io*  adopted  in 
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1859  notwithstanding  all  the  evidence  against  it.  But  K  reads 
flrXo;bj',  and  that  reading  is  restored.  Finally,  in  vL  51,  the 
riviywawffw,  omitted  in  1849,  but  restored  in  1859,  is  again 
displaced,  while  the  confused  reading  of  ^>  supported  by  no 
Greek  MS.,  and  only  by  one  or  two  Latins,  is  adopted. 

The  illustrations  now  given  are  all  from  the  first  six 
chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John ;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  them,  the  evidence  is 
clearly  against  the  last  readings  of  Tischendorf,  and  that  that 
critic  has  adopted  them  owing  to  the  undue  weight  assigned 
by  him  to  a  single  MS.  Were  we  to  extend  the  inquiry  to 
the  rest  of  his  New  Testament,  the  same  conclusion  would  be 
still  more  forcibly  impressed  upon  us,  and  we  should  find  him 
often  yielding  to  t5,  to  the  neglect  of  all  other  important 
authorities,  in  a  manner  which  must  be  regarded  as  uncritical. 
He  did  so,  indeed,  deliberately.  Volbeding,  writing  in  1862, 
tells  us  that  in  answer  to  his  inquiry  as  to  the  eflfect  likely  to 
be  produced  upon  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  by  the 
publication  of  K,  he  received  the  reply,  that  that  MS.,  along 
with  B  and  others  resembling  it,  would  afford  a  text  by  which 
the  Textus  Receptua  would  be  altogether  supplanted.^  Nor 
was  this  impression,  produced  upon  Tischendorf  by  the 
discovery  of  the  Sinaitic  Codex,  subsequently  weakened ;  it 
rather  gained  strength.  In  his  preface  to  the  eighth  edition 
of  his  New  Testament,  and  in  the  short  and  popular  tract 
already  named,  he  distinctly  asserts  this  principle,  giving  only 
a  much  greater  prominence  to  K  than  to  B,  and  leaving  the 
conviction  in  our  minds,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  character  of 
the  text  itself,  th&t  where  M  and  the  Old  Latin  agree,  B  may  bo 
set  aside ;  and  that  these  two  sources  alone  supply  almost  all  the 
evidence  we  need.  Here  Tischendorf  en*ed.  Volbeding,  indeed, 
excuses  him.  He  does  not  deny  that  his  final  procedure  was 
an  important  modification  of  principles  previously  adopted,  but 
he  thinks  that  the  wonderful  discovery  of  a  complete  MS.  of  the 
New  Testament  belonging  to  the  fourth  century  sufficiently  justi- 
fies the  apparent  inconsistencyoftheproceeding, since  the  critical 
materials  possessed  by  us  must  mainly  determine  our  critical 
principles.  The  statement  is  true,  but  as  an  apology,  is  insuffi* 
cient  for  the  purpose.  Our  critical  materials  were  in  no  such 
imperfect  state  that  the  discovery  of  one  ancient  MS.,  even  had 
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it  beea  much  less  marked  than  n  by  peculiarities  of  its  own, 
should  have  completely  turned  the  course  of  the  stream  on 
which  Tischendorf  had  been  sailing  in  1859>  which  latter  course 
also,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  itself  very  dififerent  from 
that  of  1849.  They  were  not  so  complete  as  they  became  when 
Codex  K  saw  the  light,  but  they  were  quite  sufficient  to  show 
in  what  direction  the  true  text  of  the  New  Testament  was  to 
be  found  ;  and  important  as  the  Sinaitic  MS.  undoubtedly  was, 
it  could  only  confirm  previously  well-grounded  impressions. 
We  do  not  say  that  Teschendorf  was  not  now  right  in  the 
general  alteration  of  his  course;  but,  if  right  now,  he  had 
been  wrong  before,  and  dependence  on  his  judgment  is  thus 
weakened. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  subject  further.  We  have 
said  enough  to  show  the  unreasonable  amount  of  dependence 
placed  by  Tischendorf  in  his  last  edition  upon  one  MS.,  and  that 
the  possession  of  that  MS.  has  led  him  to  remodel  his  text  in 
a  direction  precisely  contrary  to  that  in  which  he  had  last  been 
moving.  He  had  begun  his  critical  labours  upon  the  principles 
of  those  who  depend  mainly  upon  ancient  authority.  He  had 
then  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  cursive  or  modem  MSS., 
and  had  largely  submitted  himself  to  them.  Lastly,  he  had 
discovered  an  ancient  MS.  previously  unknown,  and  bidding 
good-bye  to  the  modems,  he  had  thrown  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively into  its  arms.  It  is  impossible  to  vindicate  such 
unsteadiness  of  purpose  in  a  matter  of  so  great  importance  as 
the  text  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  equally  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  Codex  N,  however  valuable,  is  after  all  only  one  of  our 
authoritiea  It  may  have  been  natural  in  Tischendorf  to  over- 
estimate it,  but  that  consideration  cannot  justify  the  use  to 
which  it  has  been  put.  We  do  not  want  a  text  needing  to  be 
thus  apologised  for. 

The  tmth  is,  that  what  the  great  German  critic  failed  in, 
was  want  of  settled  principles  of  criticism ;  and  that  he  went 
at  one  time  in  one  direction,  at  another  in  another,  was  owing 
to  this,  that  he  gave  at  all  times  too  much  play  to  the  subjec- 
tive impressions  of  the  moment,  and  that  he  was  too  little  dis- 
posed to  yield  to  diplomatic  evidence  when  it  would  have  led 
him  to  conclusions  which  he  disliked.  The  notes  of  his  eighth 
edition  contain  many  arguments  for  readings  which  he  seems 
to  have  been  satisfied  had  the  weight  of  evidence  against  them. 
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or  in  favour  of  which  only  his  own  notions  of  what  ought  to  be 
read  determined  him  to  pronounce.  His  defence  of  xnh^  in 
John  i.  18,  and  of  ijuvxsxsoatffiivog  in  Heb.  iv.  2,  may  be  appealed 
to  in  illustration  of  what  we  say. 

In  speaking  thus,  we  must  guard  against  the  supposition 
that  we  show  no  proper  sympathy  with  the  labours  of  Tischen- 
dorf. So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  we  gladly 
acknowledge  them  to  be  beyond  all  praise.  Alike  in  quantity 
and  in  quality,  his  work  is  so  greatly  in  excess  of  that  done  by 
many  ordinary  men  taken  together,  it  is  the  result  of  such 
lofty  aims  and  persevering  efforts,  and  it  has  been  the  means 
of  leaving  so  precious  a  legacy  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  it 
ought  to  kindle  our  enthusiasm  and  to  stimulate  to  its  imita- 
tion. But  the  very  greatness  of  his  services  in  other  respects 
makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  utter  a  caution  with  regard  to 
what  he  has  done  in  that  particular  department  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking.  His  unquestioned  and  unquestionable 
right  to  command  in  some  things  is  in  danger  of  being  trans- 
ferred to  other  things  in  which  such  a  right  cannot  be  conceded 
to  him.  Nor  is  it  any  disparagement  of  his  just  claims  to 
gratitude  and  honour  when  we  say  so.  We  may  only  the 
more  heartily  acknowledge  the  gifts  that  he  did  possess,  and 
that  he  employed  so  well.  We  may  rejoice  to  own  the 
general  who  levies,  marshals,  and  inspires  the  troops  upon 
which  the  fate  of  an  empire  depends,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  ask  for  a  keener  eye  and  a  calmer  judgment  to  secure 
victory  in  the  field. 

From  the  text  of  Tischendorf  we  turn  to  that  of  Tregelles. 
Tregelles  is  strictly  a  disciple  of  Bentley  and  of  Lachmann. 
He  claims,  indeed,  to  be  independent  in  the  results  which  be 
has  reached  ;  and,  as  his  object  in  the  construction  of  his  text 
was  entirely  different  from  that  of  these  two  scholars,  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  so.  His  principles,  however,  differ  little  from 
theirs. 

"  Our  readers,"  he  saya,  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  for  October 
1849,  "will,  we  believe,  gather  from  what  we  have  said  how  far  we 
accord  with  this  learned  and  laborious  critic,  and  how  fai*  we  do  not. 
We  should  use  his  general  principle  yet  more  widely  than  he  does.  We 
should  seek  for  the  true  text  in  the  most  ancient  MSS.,  using  the  collateral 
aid  of  versions  and  early  citatious,  and  we  should  subject  all  modifying 
rules  to  the  claims  of  absolute  evidence.  We  should  restrict  the  application 
of  such  modifying  rules  to  passages  in  which  the  real  conflict  of  evidence 
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is  great.  We  should  also  consider  that  in  many  cases  we  could  do  no 
more  than  state  the  balance  of  probabilities  ;  so  that,  besides  the  reading 
given  in  the  text,  other  readings  should  be  mentioned  as  possessing  a 
strong  claim  to  attention." 

These  words  enable  us  to  understand  the  position  taken  up 
by  Tregelles  as  a  critic  of  the  text.  He  goes  much  further 
than  Tischendorf  in  his  dependence  upon  ancient  MSS.,  or 
rather,  we  ought  to  say,  upon  MSS.  proved  to  have  an  ancient 
text  Modem  MSS.,  except  when  it  can  be  shewn  that  their 
text  is  ancient,  he  leaves  wholly  out  of  account ;  and  he 
depends  for  his  authorities  upon  the  Uncials,  several  valuable 
Cursives,  and  a  few  old  Versions,  among  which  the  Latin  and 
the  Syriac  Versions  are  regarded  as  the  most  important.  By 
the  balance  of  these  authorities  he  determined  what  to  read, 
with  the  exception,  as  it  would  seem,  of  certain  cases  where  he 
was  sure  (he  does  not  say  how,  but  he  probably  means  from 
the  writings  of  the  ante-Nicene  Fathers)  of  the  reading  of 
the  second  or  third  century.  ''Then,"  he  says,  "we  are 
not  left  to  the  ordinary  application  of  the  balance  of 
exislmg  authorities,  but  we  can  take  our  stand  as  early  as 
the  express  testimony  carries  us."  ^  In  applying  this  leading 
principle,  too,  he  differs  from  Tischendorf  in  submitting  himself 
much  more  thoroughly  to  the  guidance  of  evidence,  and  giving 
much  less  play  to  those  prepossessions  of  his  own  by  which 
that  critic  so  often  allowed  himself  to  be  swayed.  Finally,  he 
most  wisely  departed  from  the  example  of  Tischendorf,  by 
patting  into  the  margin  readings  whose  claims  he  thought 
almost  equal  to  the  claims  of  those  adopted  by  him  into  the 
text  On  the  other  hand,  while  in  all  this  approaching  much 
more  nearly  to  Lachmann  than  to  Tischendorf,  Tregelles  also 
differed  from  the  former  in  aiming  at  the  restoration  of  the 
text  to  that  originally  written  by  the  sacred  penmen,  and  in 
leaving,  so  far  as  he  could,  no  room  for  that  process  of  sub- 
sequently amending  a  merely  provisional  text,  which  Lachmann 
considered  necessary  to  the  completion  of  his  work. 

Tregelles,  it  will  be  seen,  thus  stands  between  Lachmann  and 
Tischendorf;  not  so  limited  in  his  aim  as  the  one,  and  neither 
so  wide  in  his  range  of  materials  nor  so  subjective  in  his  use  of 
them  as  the  other.  His  position  is  thus  a  truer  one  than  that 
of  either  of  the  two.     It  may,  indeed,  be  objected  to  him  that 
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his  materials  are  too  few,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  made 
larger  use  of  the  treasures  at  his  commaDd.  But  it  may  be 
greatly  doubted  whether  the  result  would  even  in  that  case 
have  diflfered  much  from  what  it  ig  ;  and  it  is  surely  better  to 
depend  upon  a  few  good  authorities  than  to  cumber  a  coifi- 
apediLS  of  them,  as  is  done  by  Tischendorf,  with  names  and 
treatises  of  far  too  recent  a  date  to  have  the  least  practical 
bearing  upon  the  issue.  It  may  be  objected,  too,  to  Tregelies, 
with  more  reason,  that  he  has  leant  too  little  upon  canons  of 
internal  probability,  and  that  he  has  thus  been  led  to  defend 
in  some  passages  readings  altogether  untenable.  His  reading 
of  Matt.  XXL  81,  6  Dtm^og  instead  of  6  vfiroi,  while  he  yet  retains 
the  usual  order  in  which  the  two  sons  are  mentioned,  has  been 
often  urged  against  him,  among  others  by  Dr  Scrivener,^  on 
this  score.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  however  unten- 
able his  own  explanation  of  this  reading,  he  yet  thought  that 
he  did  make  sense  of  it,  thus  recognising  at  least  the  necessity 
of  finding  a  meaning  for  any  reading  he  would  adopt ;  and 
further,  it  is  just,  although  barely,  possible  that,  while  the 
meaning  given  by  Tregelies  to  the  word  must  be  set  aside,  that 
of  Jerome  may  be  accepted  in  its  stead.  That  Father  supposed 
that  the  Jews  prevaricated,  and  did  not  tell  what  they  really 
thought  Even  although  it  should  be  allowed,  however,  that 
there  is  some  foundation  for  the  objections  thus  made  to  the 
procedure  of  Tregelies,  it  will  be  hard  to  show  that  he  was  not 
in  the  main  right.  He  may  have  gone  in  a  slight  degree  to 
excess  in  some  of  his  views,  he  may  not  have  been  perfectly 
consistent  in  carrying  out  others ;  but  he  possesses  the  very 
great  merit  of  having  been  the  first  editor  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  upon  principles  in  the  main  sound  and  thoroughly 
established.  Untrammelled  by  the  Becension  theories  of 
Griesbach,  with  a  more  perfect  end  in  view  than  Lachmann, 
seeing  and  following  out  his  course  more  clearly  than  Tischen- 
dorf, he  has  left  behind  him  in  his  text  a  monument  of 
permanent  value  to  the  Church,  and  a  striking  testimony  at 
once  to  the  largeness  of  his  heart  and  the  fearlessness  of  his 
spirit. 

The  two  men  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  were  in  their  day 
the  worthy  successors  of  the  great  critics  of  the  past,  the  fore- 
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most  editors  of  the  Greek  New  Testament ;  and,  whatever 
subordinate  points  of  difference  there  may  be  between  them, 
bothy  it  will  have  been  seen,  espouse  that  side  of  the  existing 
controversy  as  to  the  sources  of  the  New  Testament  text,  which 
throws  us  back  upon  ancient,  rather  than  modern  MSS.  It  is 
here  that  their  great  importance  lies ;  for  this  view  of  the 
matter  is  not  that  taken  by  a  large  and  influential,  although 
we  believe,  a  diminishing  number  of  such  as,  whether  iu 
England  or  Scotland,  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
subject.  Dr  Scrivener  still  leads  the  van  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  question,  with  all  his  old  chivalry  and  candour.  Mr 
Buigon's  work,  on  the  last  twelve  verses  of  the  Gospel  of  St 
Mark,  still  holds  its  place  among  the  disciples  of  his  school ; 
and  the  recent  elevation  of  its  author  to  the  Deanery  of 
Chichester,  is  not  likely  to  diminish  either  his  enthusiasm  or 
his  influence ;  while  a  new  combatant  has  lately  cast  himself, 
with  an  almost  passionate  eagerness,  into  the  same  ranks,  in 
the  person  of  Mr  M'Clellan,  a  vicar  and  rural  dean  of  the 
Church  of  England.  As  the  work  of  the  last-named  scholar, 
of  which  the  title  will  be  found  at  the  head  of  this  article 
appears  to  have  been  welcomed  with  great  cordiality  in 
England,^  as  it  certainly  exhibits  an  amount  of  patient  toil, 

^  In  proof  of  this,  and  as  an  important  illustration  of  the  state  of  feeling 
existing  in  the  minds  of  many,  in  reference  to  this  question,  we  append  the 
following  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  Mr  M*CIellan,  which  has  recently 
been  circulated  "by  special  permission  of  the  writer,"  and  "on  public 
grounds  "  : — **  Dka.b  Sir, — I  cannot  adequately  express  my  gratitude  to  you,— 
or  rather  to  the  good  Providence  of  Almighty  God  working  by  you, — for  the 
publication  of  your  New  Translation  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  Analyses, 
Notes,  and  a  Harmony.  The  Christian  Church  owes  you  a  debt  of  thankful- 
ness for  your  vigorous  and  timely  protest  against  the  faUacy  which  has 
nnhappUy  received  the  sanction  of  some  great  names,  and  which  would  force 
her  to  accept  a  vicious  Text  of  the  Divine  Word  under  the  pretext  of  reverence 
for  antiquity.  I  hope  and  bklieve  that  you  will  have  saved  the 
Church  ot  England  from  this  delusion,  which  is  the  more  dangerous  at  the 
present  time,  now  that  we  are  looking  for  a  revision  of  the  authorised  version, 
which,  unless  constructed  on  sound  principles,  will  be  a  mistake  as  much  to 
be  deplored  as  that  of  Joshua  and  the  people  of  Israel  when  cheated  by  the 
Gibeonites.  As  far  as  I  have,  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  your  anno- 
tations, I  have  found  them  in  harmony  with  the  excellence  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  Text  is  established  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  welcome  your  publi- 
cation as  one  of  the  best  antidotes  and  preservatives  against  the  superficial 
BcioUsm,  captious  criticism,  and  bold  presumption,  by  which  the  Word  of 
God  is  now  either  secretly  undermined  or  openly  assailed." — Tht  JRighl  Rev, 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  London^  28th  March  1875. 
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devoted  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  that  cannot  be 
described  in  too  high  terms ;  and  as  it  most  probably  repre- 
sents a  wide-spread  body  of  opinion  in  the  English  Church,  we 
shall  give  one  or  two  short  extracts  from  it,  with  the  view  of 
showing  the  light  in  which  many,  entitled  to  be  heard,  regard 
the  labours  of  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Alford,  and  Westcott  and 
Hort  in  as  far  as  the  readings  of  the  two  latter  critics  have  been 
made  known.  There  is,  at  all  events,  no  mincing  of  matters 
in  Mr  M'Clellan's  introductory  pages,  and  thus  far  at  least  we 
can  only  thank  him  for  his  plainness  of  speech.  Thus,  then, 
he  writes  in  his  Preface  : — 

*'*'  By  the  crude  application  of  certain  novel  and  unsound  principles  of 
textual  criticism,  sanctioned  and  strenuously  advocated  by  the  chief 
modern  editors,  the  pure  and  entire  Word  of  Grod  has  come  to  be  in 
imminent  danger  of  gross  corruption  and  horrible  mutilation.  By 
plausible  but  superficial  assumptions,  two  or  three  of  the  most  ancient 
extant  copies,  none  earlier  than  the  fourth  century,  and  confessedly 
depraved,  have  been  honoured  with  the  misleading  title  of  Hhe  best' 
manuscripts  ;  they  are  exalted  to  be  the  standard  of  comparison  ;  others 
are  accounted  *  good '  and  *  excellent '  in  proportion  as  they  conform  to 
them  ;  the  mass  of  authorities  which  disagree  with  them  are  despised  or 
ignored  ;  and  thus,  by  a  vicious  circle  of  reasoning,  results  have  been 
attained  against  which  the  judgment  of  a  profounder  criticismi  no  less 
than  the  pious  instincts  of  the  Church,  unhesitatingly  revolts." 

Again,  before  giving  what  he  calls  a  "  Select  list  of  errors 
and  graver  corruptions  in  the  two  most  ancient  MSS.  k  and  6, 
with  names  of  Principal  Modern  Editors  who  have  admitted 
them  into  the  Saored  Text,"  he  says : 

'^  The  modern  editors,  blinded,  -we  can  only  believe,  by  the  brilliance  of 
Bentley's  ill-fated  project,  have  so  persistently  applied  his  cold  and 
narrow  principles  to  the  enlarged  body  of  evidence  since  made  available, 
that  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  their  editions  is  servile  submisnon 
to  the  written  eindenceof  certain  most  ancient  surviving  witnesses,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  mcus  of  mtnesseSy  and  the  great  disregard  of  the  internal  evidence. 
And,  since  the  discovery  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  this  characteristic  has 
practically  resolved  itself  into  servile  submission  to  the  two  most  ancient 
surviving  MSS.  of  the  fourth  century ^  and  of  the  country  of  Egyft^  the 
Codex  SinaiticuSf  and  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  The  result  is,  that,  as  the 
afore-noted  peculiarities  of  the  extant  documentary  evidence  might  have 
led  us  to  expect,  consequences  have  at  length  been  recu:hed  so  absurd  and 
disastrous,  as  to  demand  to  be  taken  for -a  complete  and  final  demonstration 
of  radical  error  af  procedure.  Instead  of  the  pure  text  of  Evangelists  and 
Apostles  of  the  first  century,  modern  criticism  offers  to  the  Church  a 
corrupt  Egyptian  text  of  the  fourth  century.  The  New  Testament  has  been 
forced  into  the  *  bondage  of  Egypt  J  " 
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And,  once  more,  after  having  given  us  the  select  list  referred 
to,  as  a  sample  of  the  errors  of  K  and  B,  and  of  the  editors, 
Lachmann,  Tregelles,  Alford,  Tischendorf,  Westcott  and  Hort, 
he  goes  on — 

"  Here,  for  a  while  at  least,  we  may  stop.  The  reductio  ad  absurdum 
is  already  complete.  The  unreliahle  character  of  the  two  most  ancieut 
MSS.  is  demoiistrated.  If  the  list  even  tlius  far  has  been  wearisome, 
oar  excuse,  which  is  an  ample  one,  is  this,  that,  at  the  present,  in  our 
schools  and  universities,  among  our  students  and  professors,  our  preachers 
and  divines,  and  possibly  even  at  the  table  of  revisers,  so  excessive  is  the 
sway  of  the  so-called  ^  best  MSS.,'  and  so  paramount  the  authority  of  the 
so-called  '  best  editors '  (often  unanimous  only  because  they  proceed  on 
esisentiaily  the  same  principles),  that  nothing  short  of  a  conspectus  so  full 
and  so  decisive  as  that  which  we  have  given,  could  be  expected  to  produce 
a  sufficiently  general  and  powerful  conviction  of  the  peril  into  which  the 
sacred  text  has  been  brought,  and  in  which  it  still  stands.  A  sounder 
criticism,  guided  by  deeper  and  infallible  instincts,  will,  we  are  satisfied, 
certainly  protect  the  Church  from  ever  accepting,  as  faithful  representa- 
tions of  the  pure  and  perfect  Word  of  God,  texts  based  on  principles 
which,  when  ably  carried,  as  they  have  been  to  their  legitimate  conclu- 
sions, sanction  such  careless  or  deliberate  suppressions,  perversions,  and 
distortions  of  the  truth.  Once  again,  we  believe,  ovt  of  Egypt  will  God 
caU  Hia  Son:''' 

Such  are  the  sweeping  charges  of  Mr  M'Clellan  against  the 
whole  tendency  and  effect  of  those  principles  of  textual 
criticism  advocated,  and,  with  varying  degrees  of  consistency, 
illustrated  by  the  editors  whom  he  names.  The  tone  even 
more  than  the  substance  of  the  language  arrests  attention,  and 
leads  to  the  belief  that  there  is  no  small  danger  of  excited  and 
angry  feeling  being  introduced  into  a  controversy  standing 
peculiarly  in  need  of  calm  and  judicial  treatment.  Passing, 
however,  from  such  a  consideration,  we  rather  remark,  that  the 
time  is  obviously  at  hand,  when  the  question  now  before  us 
must  receive  at  the  hands  of  British  scholars,  an  amount  of 
attention  that  has  long  been  wanting  to  it  in  this  country, 
that  it  can  no  more  be  allowed  to  rest  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  and  that  the  Church  of  Christ  among  us  must 
without  delay  make  up  her  mind,  whether  she  is  to  set  aside 
our  "Modern  Editors,",,  and  to  accept  in  their  stead  such 
guidance  as  is  offered  her  in  the  pages  of  the  work  from  which 
we  quote.  For  ourselves,  we  cannot  conceive  a  more  egregious 
misunderstanding  of  the  whole  subject  than  is  contained  in  the 

'  Preface,  pp.  14,  29,  34. 
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extracts  given  above.  There  is  on  the  part  of  the. editors 
referred  to,  no  "  servile  submission  "  to  two  MSS.  Even  when 
they  adopt  the  readings  contained  in  these  MSS.,  they  cannot 
be  said  to  "  follow  "  them.  They  follow  the  whole  evidence  of 
the  case ;  and,  strange  as  the  statement  may  seem  to  those 
who  depreciate  their  labours,  it  is  yet  no  more  than  the  simple 
truth  to  say,  that  in  their  eyes  the  readings  of  M  and  B  are 
less  commended  by  the  fact  that  they  exist  in  the  two  MSS., 
than  the  two  MSS.  are  commended  by  the  fact  that  they 
contain  the  readings.  If  these  MSS.,  one  of  which  only,  it 
may  be  observed,  was  known  to  Dr  Tregelles,  until  he  came  to 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  influence  the  result 
more  than  others,  it  is  because,  after  examination  of  evidence 
from  every  source,  they  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  this 
high  confidence.  What  can  our  editors  then  do  but  award  to 
them  a  degree  of  trust  which  they  do  not  award  to  others  ? 
The  trust  is  not  blind  or  prejudiced.  What  is  Codex  B  to  Dr 
Tregelles  any  more  than  Dr  Tregelles  is  to  Codex  B  ?  It  is 
because  he  has  proved  it  that  he  appeals  to  it,  proved  it  not 
by  age  alone,  but  by  internal  worth  ;  and  to  say  to  him, 
therefore.  You  are  putting  an  unreasoning  confidence  in  that 
MS.,  is  to  shut  the  eyes  on  that  wide  induction  of  facts  by 
which  its  title  to  confidence  has  been  established.  It  is  not 
otherwise  with  the  internal  evidence  to  which  our  "  modem 
editors  "  appeal,  the  only  fact  to  be  noted  here  being  that  they 
appeal  to  internal  evidence,  not  to  arbitrary  taste  or  pre- 
conceived ideas  as  to  what  the  Word  of  God  ought  to  contain. 
And  if,  in  this  part  of  their  labours,  they,  with  the  exception 
to  too  large  an  extent  of  Tischendorf,  are  suspicious  of  them- 
selves, and  think  it  safer  to  be  guided  by  facts,  even  against 
their  own  prepossessions,  who  shall  blame  them  ?  To  be  so 
guided  is  the  path  at  once  of  humility  and  wisdom,  and  it 
leads  constantly  to  the  most  delightful  and  edifying  lesson 
upon  which  the  Christian  can  dwell,  that  "  the  foolishness  of 
God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God  stronger  than 
men." 

We  are  further  told,  indeed,  that  to  the  thorough  testing 
and  correct  use  of  the  materials  provided  for  us  are  needed,  not 
only  "  most  diligent  care,  unwearied  patience,  refined  judgment, 
matured  experience,"  but  also  *' Christian  faith  and  spiritual 
discernment,"  and  that  "  the  spirituality  of  the  Scriptures  is  an 
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element  of  the  problem." '  Who  denies  it  ?  The  spirituality 
of  the  Scriptures  is  a  most  important  element  of  the  problem ; 
but  the  whole  question  depends  on  the  meaning  of  the  phrase. 

We  must  know  in  a  large  measure  what  the  Scriptures  are 
before  we  can  understand  their  spirituality  ;  and,  although  no 
doubt  this  spirituality  may  be  gathered  from  them  while  their 
text  is  far  from  perfect,  and  may  then  be  justly  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  process  of  perfecting  it,  it  is  surely  clear  that, 
80  gathered,  it  rests  ultimately  upon  evidence,  and  is  liable, 
therefore,  to  be  corrected  by  evidence.     Nothing,  indeed,  can 
be  more  fatal  to  the  interests  of  truth,  than  the  objection  often 
made  to  many  readings  adopted  by  "  modem  editors,**  that 
they  diminish  the  profound  reverence  which  we  ought  to  enter- 
tain for  Scripture.     We  gladly  believe  that  those  who  urge 
this,  and  whose   own  reverence   for  Scripture  springs  from 
loving  study  of  its  pages,  and  long  experience  of  its  inestimable 
worth,  feel  deeply  what  they  say.     We  desire  to  speak  of  them 
with  all  possible  respect.     But  a  little  reflection  can  hardly  fail 
to  show  them  that  what  they  urge  really  means,  that  the  read- 
ings in  question  are  inconsistent  with  their  notions  of  reverence, 
which  notions  must  in  the  last  resort  fall  back  on  evidence ; 
and  if  so,  they  will  hardly  be  able  to  deny  that  the  evidence 
upon  which  their  reverence  rests  maybe  confirmed  or  rebutted 
by  other  evidence  upon  which,  in  the  case  of  others,  there  rests 
a  reverence  deepened  by  the  very  readings  which  they  con- 
demn, and  weakened  by  those  which  they  commend.     The 
question,  in  short,  runs  up  into  the  more  remote  one  long  ago 
so  admirably  set  at  rest  by  Bishop  Butler:  whether  we  are 
to  accept  revelation  as  God  has  given  it ;  or  first  to  determine 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  then  to  reject  whatever  does  not 
square  with  our  expectations.     That  question  cannot  be  re- 
opened, and  our  "  modem  editors  "  must  go  free. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  say  this.  ,The  great  question 
to  be  considered  by  the  Church  is :  what  is  offered  her  in  room 
of  the  principles  thus  condemned.  Practically  the  answer  is, 
internal  evidence  ;  or,  to  use  the  more  imposing  language  of 
Mr  M'Clellan,  the  "  deeper  and  infallible  instincts  of  a  tme 
criticism."  We  do  not,  indeed,  for  a  moment  say  that  those 
who  give  this  answer  put  diplomatic  evidence  out  of  court. 
They  profess  to  weigh  it  with  ail  fairness,  and  they  yield  to  it 

1  M'ClellaD,  Introduction,  p.  23. 
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whenever  it  is  overwhelming.  But  it  unfortunately  happens 
that  very  often  it  has  not  this  character.  Our  authorities  are 
to  a  certain  extent  divided,  and  there  is  room  for  doubt.  Then 
the  "  instincts  "  come  in,  and  really  determine  the  matter  too 
soon.  Now,  we  shall  not  spend  time  in  saying  that  these 
instincts,  most  valuable  as  they  are  in  their  proper  place,  are 
in  constant  danger  of  passing  into  the  particular  notions  of  the 
critic  by  whom  they  are  employed,  and  of  becoming  the  ex- 
ponent of  narrow  views,  early  prepossessions,  fanciful  opinions, 
or  unfounded  alarms.  Instead  of  indulging  in  general  argu- 
ment, it  may  be  more  useful  to  ask,  Whether  we  have  no  speci- 
mens of  them  from  which  to  judge  of  what  they  are  ?  We  shall 
not  ask  in  vain  ;  for  the  general  instincts  are  specialized  in 
particular  cases,  and  we  have  thus  an  opportunity  afforded  us 
of  learning  how  they  act. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  work  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, we  find  in  it  the  select  list  above  mentioned  of 
errors  and  graver  corruptions  of  K  and  B,  with  names  of 
modern  editors  who  have  admitted  them  into  the  sacred 
text.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  are  disposed  of: — In  Matt  i.  25, 
there  is  a  fair  amount  of  evidence  for  the  reading  *'  her  first- 
bom  son,"  instead  of  ''a  son."  The  balance  of  diplomatic 
authority  is  not  equal,  but  to  those  who  count,  rather  than 
value,  heads,  it  may  seem  as  if  it  were.  "  Instinct "  is  called 
in,  and  the  omission  of  "  her  first-born  "  is  condemned  ;  because 
"  if  the  verse  be  read  aloud  without  the  words  in  question,  it 
will  at  once  be  felt  that  the  verse  limps."  In  Luke  xvi.  9,  the 
authority  for  "  ye  fail "  is  decidedly  weak,  so  weak  that  on 
ordinary  occasions  it  would  be  rejected  without  hesitation,  and 
the  later  reading  "  it  fails  "  preferred.  But  "  instinct "  again 
comes  in,  and  that  so  powerfully,  that  the  weightier  external 
evidence  is  set  aside,  because  internal  evidence  testifies  that 
"  the  hour  of  reception  into  the  eternal  tabernacles  is  that  of 
the  personal  failure  or  quitting  of  transitory  life."  Once  more, 
in  John  v.  3,  4,  occur  the  words  with  regard  to  the  descent  of 
the  angel  in  order  to  trouble  the  waters  of  the  pool  of  Bethesda, 
words  against  which  the  evidence  is  so  strong  that  even  Dr 
Scrivener,  the  chivalrous  defender  of  the  Textus  lieceptua, 
says  of  them,  "  it  is  well  nigh  impossible,  in  the  face  of 
evidence  so  hostile  and  so  varied,  to  regard  the  passage  as  a 
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genuiDe portion  of  St  John's  Gospel;"^  but  even  Dr  Scrivener 
must  yield  to  the  "  instinct/'  which  says,  the  "  insertion  is 
manifestly  the  work  of  the  evangelist  himself,  without  which  his 
own  narrative  is  blind,  lame,  withered^* ' 

Illustrations  of  this  kind  might  easily  be  multiplied,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  both  what  the  "deeper  and 
infallible  instincts*  are,  and  how  important  is  the  part  assigned 
to  them  in  the  criticism  of  the  text.  Unconsciously  it  may  be, 
but  not  the  less  really,  they  dominate  the  existing  evidence 
wherever  it  is  not  at  once  clear  and  decisive.  Nor  is  it  less 
obvious  that  they  are  in  a  high  degree  vague  and  unworthy  of 
being  relied  on.  We  are  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  critic's  own 
subjective  convictions,  or  taste,  or  whims  ;  and  there  is  very 
great  danger  that,  if  wo  trust  ourselves  to  the  guidance  of  his 
"  instincts,"  we  shall  find  them,  as  may  always  be  expected  of 
instincts  not  conformed  to  facts,  running  riot  with  every  thing 
that  the  Church  ought  to  count  most  valuable. 

It  is  inopossible  to  think  that  a  criticism  such  as  this  will  pre- 
vail It  is  wanting  in  all  the  characteristics  that  give  to  any 
set  of  principles  a  permanent  hold  upon  the  English  mind.  It  is 
opposed  by  the  whole  weight  of  authority  justly  belonging  to 
Tischendorf  and  Tregelles  ;  and  when  we  at  length  receive  the 
long  and  eagerly  waited  for  text  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  whose 
general  tendencies  may  be  judged  of  by  the  portions  of  their 
texts  already  in  one  way  or  another  made  public,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  will  have  finally  to  quit  the  field. 

Had  space  permitted,  we  would  fain  have  shown  how  much 
the  Church  has  to  gain  by  the  adoption  of  some  of  the  more 
important  modem  readings.  .  We  may  return  to  this  at  a 
future  time.     Meanwhile  we  must  hasten  to  a  close. 

Our  readers  can  hardly  fail  to  have  noticed  the  remarkable 
Q'cumstance,  to  which  we  advert  for  a  moment  in  conclusion, 
that  in  dealing  with  those  taking  the  chief  part  in  the  great 
^Dtroversy  of  which  we  have  spoken,  we  have  had  occasion  to 
niention  chiefly  English  names.  This  has  not  arisen  from  the 
fact  that,  writing  for  English  readers,  we  have  turned  most 
JJaturally  to  native  scholars  and  scholarship  of  native  growth. 
It  16  beotuse  the  lists  of  textual  criticism  have  at  this  moment 
0(011  set  up  amongst  ourselves,  and  because  English  knights 

'  Six  Lectures  on  the  Text. 
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are  the  only  ones  worth  speaking  of  who  have  entered  them. 
Whether  it  be  that  the  unquestioned  supremacy  of  Tischendorf 
has  for  many  years  past  prevented  others  of  his  coimtrymen 
from  coming  into  the  arena,  or  whether  they  have  been  kept 
back  by  some  recondite  cause  which  we  are  unable  to  discover, 
it  IS  at  all  events  the  fact,  that  there  is  at  this  moment  no  great 
critic  of  the  text  in  Germany.  That  country  has  of  late  had,  or 
still  has,  her  distinguished  Exegetes,  but  they  are  not  critics  of 
the  text.  Liicke,  Lange,  Meyer,  Hofmann,  Huther,  Duster- 
dieck,  Holtzmann,  &c.,  have  rendered  valuable  service  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  but  as  critics  of  the  text 
they  occupy  no  place  worthy  of  mention.  They  express  in- 
deed their  preference  for  one  reading  over  another,  and  they 
argue  the  point  at  issue  with  the  usual  amount  of  German 
learning ;  but  they  have  no  settled  principles  upon  which  to 
proceed.  When  we  desire  to  see  the  question  rested  on  its 
merits  we  must  turn  to  our  own  country,  where  Scrivener  on 
the  one  side,  Westcott,  Hort,  and  Lightfoot  on  the  other,  regard 
it  as  one  of  principles,  and  try  to  settle  it  on  such  grounds. 

It  ought  to  be  a  source  of  gratification  and  encouragement 
to  us  that  this  is  the  case.  The  bright  light  of  the  days  of 
Walton,  and  Mill,  and  Bentley,and  Campbell  of  Aberdeen,  breaks 
again  upon  us.  The  prestige  once  enjoyed  by  us  in  the  high 
field  of  sacred  criticism,  but  long  lost,  becomes  ours  again. 

Redeunt  Satarnia  regna. 

And  the  Church  of  the  future  will  point  back  to  these  years 
now  passing,  as  years  when,  amidst  all  that  was  disheartening 
in  the  condition  both  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world,  there 
were  quiet  scholars  among  us,  solving  a  problem  which 
Germany  with  all  her  learning  had  failed  to  solve,  and  work- 
ing a  work  more  fruitful  of  the  results  she  will  then  be  rejoicing 
in  than  any  that  Germany,  notwithstanding  all  she  had  done, 
had  been  able  to  accomplish.  In  this  department  of  their 
labours,  at  least,  our  young  theologians  have  bright  examples 
from  their  own  island  to  follow  :  we  trust  that  they  will  arise 

and  follow  them. 

Wm.  Milligan. 
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Art.  VIII. — On  the  Name  Jehovah  (JaJive)  and  the 
Doctrine  of  Exodus  III.  14. 

TN  ofiFering  to  the  readers  of  this  Review  a  paper  on  so  thread - 
^  bare  asubject  as  the  name  mns  I  propose  to  confine  myself 
to  two  pouits.  The  first  part  of  my  design  is,  to  summarise 
the  most  important  things  that  have  been  said  on  the  subject 
during  the  last  few  years ;  and  the  second,  is  to  bring  forward 
an  interpretation  of  Exodus  iii.  1 4,  which,  though  not  novel  in 
principle,  departs  pretty  widely  from  the  usual  view  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  has  important  consequences  for  Biblical  Theology. 

TheproDuncia tion  of  the  name  may  be  now  regarded  as  settled. 
That  the  transcription  Jehovah  is  a  mere  blunder  was  perfectly 
well  known  to  the  best  older  scholars,  who  were  aware  that  the 
vowels  i,  o,  d,  of  the  Massoretic  punctuation,  were  never  meant 
to  go  with  the  consonants  Jhvh,  but  were  simply  borrowed 
from  the  word  Adonai,  which  was  substituted  in  reading  for 
the  inefi&ble  name.  The  only  objection  that  could  be  urged 
against  this  view  was,  that  Adonai  begins  with  Chatef-Fathach, 
and  Jehovah  with  simple  Shevah  ;  and  the  obvious  reply  that 
the  latter  point  is  a  mere  abridgement  of  the  former,  has  just 
been  confirmed  by  Strack's  collation  of  one  of  the  ancient 
codices  with  Babylonian  punctuation,  preserved  at  Tsckufut- 
kale  in  the  Crimea,  which  actually  writes  Chatef-Pathach  with 
the  Jod  of  nin%  but  omits  the  usual  Cholem.^  It  may  be 
added  that  the  codex  of  916,  described  by  Pinner  in  1845,  does 
not  point  mn^  at  all,  except  when  it  is  followed  by  Adonai  or 
Cehaot — another  proof  that  the  vowels  are  quite  secondary.  It 
is  Petnis  Galatinus,  confessor  of  Leo  X.,  who  has  the  discredit 
of  bringing  Jehovah  into  currency  ;*  but  Bottcher  has  shewn 
that  he  followed  the  precedent  of  two  passages  in  the  Pugio 
Fideiy  in  which,  however,  the  blundering  transcription  was 
probably  inserted  by  an  ignorant  copyist.' 

But  not  only  is  Jehovah  wrong ;  it  is  a  matter  of  general 
consent  that  Jahve  is  the  true  form  of  the  name.  Until  1867 
Delitzsch  contended  for  Jahawah,  but  in  the  second  edition  of 
bis  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  he  came  over  to  the  current 
view,  promising  to  vindicate  his  change  of  opinion  by  new 

>  Liber  JM,  cd.  Baer  (1875),  p.  v. 

*  CL  Dmsiiis,  Tetragrammaton.  cap,  xii. 

*  AuBfl.  Lehrb.  der  Hebr.  Spr.  (1866),  vol.  i.  p.  49. 
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arguments.  These  have  not  yet  appeared,  but  in  truth  they 
were  not  necessary,  and  Delitzsch  was  immediately  followed 
even  by  his  disciple  Kohler,  who  only  a  few  months  before 
had  argued  for  Jahawah  in  a  university  programme.  The 
newest  statements  by  men  of  note  in  favour  of  the  form  Jahve, 
are  by  Schrader  in  the  Bibel-lexikan,  vol  iii.  p.  167  (1871),  by 
Lagarde  in  the  critical  corollary  to  his  Paalterium  Hieronynvi 
(1874!),  and  by  Hitzig  in  a  posthumous  paper  in  Hilgenfeld's 
Zeit8chrift{\^lb\^.  7. 

The  argument  may  be  put  thus.  The  various  conti-acted 
forms  in  which  the  name  appears,  either  separately  (Jah),  or 
in  compound  proper  names  (Jo,  J^ho,  Jahu),  are  all  reducible 
to  Jahv,  Wl'  But  Vyi  can  come  from  ntn*  only  by  the  omission 
of  the  final  vowel  indicated  by  fi,  on  the  analogy  of  the  jussive 
formation  in  verbs  Lamed  He.  This  analogy  also  demands  e  = 
ay,  for  the  lost  final  vowel,  and  enables  us  to  recognise  in  nin» 
Jahve,  an  example  of  the  common  formation  of  proper  names 
on  the  measure  of  the  imperfect  of  a  verb.  It  is  true  that 
proper  names  derived  in  this  way  from  roots  n'6  may  end  in 
the  vovel  a,  as  ^)P!,  Gen.  xlvi.  17 ;  but  Jahva  wowld  not  be 
shortened  into  Jahv.*  Again  the  form  to  which  we  are  led  by 
these  purely  linguistic  arguments,  is  also  that  given  by  ancient 
tradition.  The  pronunciation  'laSI  is  ascribed  by  Theodoret 
to  the  Samaritans.  Epiphanius  gives  'lajSi  or  *iau8,  and  Clement 
apparently  *laow.  Other  traditions  are  evidently  based  on  the 
contracted  forms.  Theodoret  gives  'A/a,  or  according  to 
another  reading  *!«  as  the  pronunciation  of  tbe  Jews.  If  the 
former  is  the  correct  text,  we  must  perhaps  suppose  that  the 
Hebrew  word  transcribed  is  not  r\W  but  ninx,  Exod.  iii.  J4„ 
which  remains  untranslated  in  the  Babylonian  and  Jerusalem 
Targums,  and  must  therefore  have  been  treated  at  least  by 

< 

*  Cf.  Hitzig  on  Isaiah  i.  2.  Olsliausen,  Lehrbttch  der  JTebr,  Spr.  p.  6tl. 
It  may  be  noted  tliat  the  termination  )p>  in  proper  names  drops  the  H  and 
appears  as  \*  on  ancient  Hebrew  gems. 

'  It  may  perhaps  be  added,  that  the  spelling  n>n^  ^  ^  o^^  ^  the  stone  of 
Mesha,  in  which  the  use  of  the  final  H  to  express  a  is  doubted  by  Koldeke, 
Inschrift  dea  Konig's  Mt9a,  p.  32,  34.  It  has  been  asked  whether  we  should 
not  adopt  the  soft  pronunciation  \V^'n>\    Bat  ^H^  comes  from  ^H^   as  for 

example  \r^  =  )Ti^.  The  abbreviation  of  \\\\\\  would  be  \i\\  as  in  ^nn8??5. 
So  Hitzig  argues,  adding  that  the  emphatic  hard  pronunciation  is  pausal  and 
Appropriate  in  a  proper  name,  and  comparing  the  pausal  pronunciation  of  the 
letters  Alef,  Daleth^  &c.,  which  already  appears  in  the  LXX« 
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part  of  the  Jews  as  a  proper  name.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  the  Jews^  according  to  various  passages  in 
the  rabbinical  books,  frequently  mumbled  or  minced  the  name 
when  they  did  not  avoid  it  altogether. 

It  would  be  interesting,  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
pronunciation,  to  know  exactly  the  steps  by  which  the  name 
fell  into  desuetude.  It  is  sparingly  used  even  in  some  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  Elohistic  Psalms,  xlii-lxxxiii.,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  later  transcriber  or  collector 
has  often  deliberately  changed  Jahve  to  Elohim.  Lagarde, 
who  finds  in  Jahve  the  idea  of  God  as  a  promise-keeper,  sup- 
poses that  the  name  fell  into  disuse  in  troublous  times,  when 
God  no  longer  appeared  to  care  for  his  people,  and  when  men 
did  not  venture  confidently  to  address  him  as  the  fulfiUer  of 
his  promises.  But  it  seems  more  natural  to  suppose  that 
reverence  for  "  this  glorious  and  fearful  name  "  (Deut.  xxviii. 
58)  engendered  a  fear  to  profane  it  by  utterance.  Among  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  this  fear  was  exegetically  justified  by  the 
LXX  interpretation  of  Lev.  xxiv.  16 — "Let  him  that  nameth 
the  name  of  the  Lord  be  put  to  death."  In  Palestine,  practice 
and  theory  on  the  point  appear  to  have  fluctuated  consider- 
ably. One  tradition  tells  us  that  even  the  priests  ceased  to 
utter  the  name  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  treatise  Joma,  on  the  other  hand,  affirms  that  the  high 
priest  continued  to  pronounce  the  name  distinctly  on  the  day 
of  expiation,  and  Berachoth,  9,  5,  even  enjoins  its  use  in  ordinary 
salutations.  These  and  other  rabbinical  statements  have 
been  carefully  collected  and  criticised  by  Geiger,  in  his 
Ur9chrift  und  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel  (1857)  p.  261  sqq., 
but  the  positive  results  of  his  investigations  are  very  precarious. 

The  question  as  to  the  meaningof  the  name  maybe  approached 
either  directly  from  the  etymology  or  from  Exod.  iii.  14,  15. 
Ktymologically,  nin^  may  be  viewed  as  the  imperfect  either  of 
Qal  or  Hiphil  of  nin.  The  former  view  is  that  of  the  Old  Testa- 
menti  if,  as  is  generally  admitted,  nin*  in  Exod.  iii.  15  is  the 
same  name  as  nsnx  in  ver.  14.  There,  is,  however,  a  rising  feel- 
ing among  critics  in  favour  of  the  derivation  from  Hiphil,  which, 
propounded  long  ago  by  Clericus,  and  renewed  by  Gesenius  in 
his  Thesaurus,  is  now  supported  by  Schrader,  Lagarde,  Kuenen,* 
and  others.     Lagarde,  like  his  predecessor  Clericus,  brings  this 

'  Godsdienst  Tan  Israel,  i.  275. 
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view  into  harmony  with  Exod.  iii.,  by  a  peculiar  and  ingenious 
view  of  the  passage,  which  we  shall  have  to  examine  presently. 
But  even  if  we  hold  that  the  Pentateuch  takes  nw  as  the 
name  which  in  man*s  mouth  corresponds  to  n^nK  in  the  mouth 
of  God,  the  conjecture  that  the  form  was  originally  a  Hiphil  is 
not  to  be  despised.  For  while  we  learn  from  Exod.  vi.  that 
the  revelation  of  God's  nature  involved  in  the  name  Jahve  was 
first  given  to  Moses,  the  name  itself  must  have  been  older. 
The  name  of  Moses'  mother  is  compounded  with  it,  and  the 
contraction  Jah  in  Exod.  xv.  could  hardly  have  been  formed  in 
the  short  period  between  the  commencement  of  Moses'  woric 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians.^  It  is  therefore  not  only 
legitimate,  but  almost  necessary,  to  suppose  that  the  name 
underwent  a  change  of  meaning  in  connection  with  the  new 
and  higher  revelation  to  Moses  ;  and  so  the  derivation  from  a 
Hiphil  which  is  etymologically  most  natural,  may  perhaps  give 
the  original  sense  of  the  word. 

If  we  take  ni  n  as  a  mere  variant  of  the  common  verb  n*n,  the 
Hiphil  derivation  gives  the  sense,  "  He  who  causes  to  be."  But 
this  is  so  abstract,  that  the  scholars  who  follow  out  the  view  now 
before  us,  feel  constrained  to  go  back  upon  the  primitive  notion 
of  the  root.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  n^rr  or  nin  is  a  weaker 
form  of  n»o,  ^0  live;  and  thus  Jahve  would  mean  Oiver  of  life. 
There  is  more  evidence,  however,  in  favour  of  Lagarde's  opinion, 
that  the  root  meant  originally  to  fall,  and  then  to  happen,  to  be-* 
come,  to  be.  This  sense  is  still  found  in  Arabic,  lies  at  the  root 
of  several  Syriac  idioms,  and  appears  in  Heb.,  not  only  in  rt^rr, 
destruction,  but  once  at  least,  in  the  verb  itself  (Job  xxxvii.  6). 
Without  going  back  the  whole  way  to  the  physical  sense,  Lagarde 
interprets  Jahve  to  mean.  He  who  hringeth  to  pass,  comparing 
r?J  in  1  Kings  vii.  21.  The  name  thus  interpreted  meant^  in 
the  first  instance,  the  Creator  ;  but  in  the  Pentateuch,  denotes 
God  rather  as  the  fulfiller  of  His  promises.  In  the  transition 
from  the  first  to  the  second  of  these  ideas,  from  God's  might  to 
His  covenant  faithfulness,  Lagarde  seeks  the  new  revelation  of 
the  name,  that  is,  of  the  nature  of  Jahve,  which  is  spoken  of  in 
Exodus  vi.  He  that  "  calleth  those  things  that  benot  as  though 
they  were"  (Rom.  iv.  17),  was  now  first  known  as  "confirming  the 

^  SeeEwald,  Gesehichie,  iL  223.  Schradcir^s  conjecture,  thatJooliebediatobe 
regarded  as  a  name  assumed  in  honour  of  the  new  revelation,  is  arbitrary. 
And  the  contraction  /o-chebed  could  not  be  formed  at  once. 
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promises  "  (Rom.  xv.  8).  This  beautiful  and  profound  exegesis 
throws  a  clear  light  on  Exodus  vi.,  and  certainly  contains  ele- 
ments which  must  be  brought  out  in  any  true  theory  of  the 
pentateuchal  conception  of  the  name  Jahve/  But  as  the  author 
presents  it,  it  can  hardly  be  made  to  square  with  Exod.  iii.  14<. 
For  iTHK  "uw  n\nK  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  Lagarde 
adopts  and  justifies  from  Hebrew  and  the  cognate  dialects,  with 
his  usual  wealth  of  illustration,  the  very  idiomatic  rendering,  Be 
I  who  I  may.  God,  that  is,  meets  the  inquiry  of  Moses,  after 
his  name  (or  nature),  with  the  reply,  "  It  is  nothing  to  thee 
who  I  am,  know  only  that  I  am  He  who  gave  my  promise  to 
the  fathers,  and  who  am  known  to  man  as  the  faithful  fultiller 
of  my  word."  This  would  be  clear  enough  if  the  last  clause  of 
ver.  14  were  omitted  ;  but  it  is  not  apparent  how  Lagarde 
explains  the  n^riK  in  it.  Clericus  makes  this  n\nK  a  short 
expression  for  the  longer,  "  Be  I  who  I  may,"  and  interprets 
"Thou  shalt  say  to  the  children  of  Israel,  He  who  says  of 
Himself  only,  Be  I  who  I  may,  hath  sent  me."  Lagarde 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  homologate  this  view,  and  perhaps 
would  suggest  that  the  verb  in  the  last  clause  should  be  pointed 
as  a  Hiphil.  But  thus  we  are  brought  back  to  the  current  and 
undoubtedly  most  plausible  view  that  Pi*n«  and  mn*  are  one 
and  the  same  name,  expressed  respectively  in  the  first  and  in 
the  third  person.     And  in  that  case  we  ought  certainly  not  to 

*  It  is  of  conne  conceivable,  that  the  earliest  meaning  of  the  name  was 
not  even  so  elevated  as  Creator.  The  causative  formation  of  ilin,  fall,  might 
very  well  mean  the  prostrate  a  conception  readily  suggested  by  the  mani- 
festation of  God's  might  in  the  thunderstorm,  which  forms  the  physical 
basis  of  so  many  Old  Testament  descriptions  of  the  divine  power.  On  this 
view  the  pre- Mosaic  notion  of  Jahve  would  be  strictly  parallel  to  El-ahaddai, 
which  means  the  violent  rather  than  the  powerful  God.  A  different  line  ojf 
explanation  was  suggested  a  few  months  ago  by  Schrader,  in  Jahrbb.  fur 
Pro^'  TfieoL,  1S75,  p.  317,  who  believes  that  Jahve  is  identical  with  the 
Assyrian  word  Jahn,  which  appears  as  the  name  of  a  god  upon  the  monuments. 
Admitting  that  the  Assyrians  may  have  borrowed  from  the  Hebrews,  Schrader 
also  contemplates  the  opposite  as  possible ;  and  in  that  case,  since  the  Assyrian 
word  for  wind  appears  to  be  a  derivative  of  niH,  he  thinks  that  Jahve  would 
originally  signify,  *'He  who  blows  or  breathes.'*  It  ought  to  be  said  that 
Schrader  himself  thinks  it  premature  to  build  on  this  foundation,  and  seems 
to  aim  only  at  establishing  his  claim  to  priority,  in  accordance  with  the 
nnfortnnate  weakness  of  modem  German  science.  An  almost  ludicrous 
example  of  the  same  weakness  is  the  "  Prioritatsstreit " — in  which  Schrader 
has  a  share,  which  a  scholar  of  his  eminence  could  well  afford  to  waive — for  the 
honour  of  having  been  the  first  positively  to  adopt  Gesenius's  suggestion  to 
take  Jahve  as  a  Hiphil  1    Meantime,  Clericus  is  forgotten,  except  by  Lagarde. 
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commit  ourselves  to  a  change  of  punctuation  till  we  are  assured 
that  no  good  sense  can  be  got  by  taking  both  words  as  forms  of 
the  Qal. 

The  modern  disposition  to  look  on  Jahve  as  a  Hiphil  form, 
is  in  great  measure  a  protest  against  the  abstract  unhistorical 
character  of  the  traditional  exegesis  of  Exod.  iii.  14.  That 
exegesis  has  flowed  in  two  main  currents,  each  of  which  has 
given  rise  to  a  metaphysical  exposition,  of  the  name  mn*.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  older  exegesis,  the 
idea  of  God  brought  out  in  verse  14  is  seldom  identified  in 
express  terms  with  the  meaning  of  the  ineffable  name,  and 
that  the  ancient  versions  make  no  attempt  to  point  out  that 
n\n6<  and  twp:^  are  synonyms.  Probably,  indeed,  this  was  not 
generally  understood,  and  even  among  the  mediaeval  Jews  the 
opinion  that  the  two  names  are  quite  distinct,  and  that  the 
meaning  of  hin*  is  unknown,  has  so  notable  a  supporter  as 
Rabbi  Jehuda  Hal-Levi.'  It  is  not,  therefore,  historically 
accurate  to  regard  every  interpretation  of  verse  14  as  a  theory 
of  the  ineffable  name.  What  we  find  in  the  history  of  the 
exegesis  of  the  text  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  various  views  that 
have  been  held  as  to  the  idea  of  God  in  the  Pentateuch,  which 
in  turn  form  the  basis  for  various  theories  of  the  name  Jahve. 

The  two  main  exegetical  traditions  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  emphasise  respectively  God's  absolute  nature  and 
aseity,  or  his  eternity  and  immutability.  The  latter  is  the 
Palestinian  tradition,  the  former  is  Hellenistic,  and  was  doubt- 
less developed  under  foreign  influences.' 

^  Liber  Cosri,  ed.  Baxt.  p.  262.  The  identity  ot  the  names  is  expressed  by 
Theodoret,  and  appears  to  have  been  recognised  in  the  Syrian  Cbnrch  ;  for 
Bar  Ali.  (ed.  Hoffmann,  4394,  cf.  4395,  4406),  expounds  Jah^  in  accordance 
with  the  Palestinian  exegesis  of  verse  14,  to  mean  the  eternal.  Among  the 
Jews,  Abraham  ben-Ezra  teaches  that  the  two  names  are  only  different  persons 
of  the  verb. 

'  Brugsch  and  others  have  suggested  that  the  idea  of  (}od  conveyed  in  the 
words  /  am  whcU  I  dm,  was  derived  by  Moses  from  Egypt.  *'  A  solitary 
God,''  says  Ebers  {Dtirch  Oosen  turn  Sinai,  1S72,  p.  628),  *'  who  has  begotten 
himself  and  is  source  of  his  oiwn  being,  who  is  at  once  his  own  father  and  son, 
who  is  the  To>day,  the  Yesterday,  and  the  To-morrow,  and  is  called  I  am 
who  I  am  {dnuk  pu  anuk),  confronts  us  in  the  theological  writings  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  so  overshadowed  indeed  by  the  many  Protean  shapes  of 
the  rich  Pantheon  of  the  Nile  Valley,  that  his  essence  can  hardly  be  grasped 
and  understood  by  the  uninitiated."  If  this  statement  is  trustworthy,  it  is 
very  possible  that  Egyptian  influence  may  have  shaped  the  LXX  translation 
of  our  verse.  But  the  true  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  is,  as  we  shall  see,  some- 
thing quite  different,  so  that  Moses  at  least  did  not  borrow. 
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The  Hellenistic  tradition  attaches  to  the  LXX,  i^m  f/>/  6 
wr  .  .  .  6  a)v  acrkraXxf  /u.f.  The  conception  of  God  as  the  one 
true  and  absolute  substance,  6  mv,  rd  hy  is  thoroughly  Alexandrian. 
We  find  it  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  xiil  1,  and  in  fuller  develop- 
ment in  Philo,  under  the  twofold  notion  (1)  that  God  is  the 
only  true  being,  (2)  that  His  being  is  without  determination, 
and  so  cannot  be  the  subject  of  predication.^  Both  sides  of 
this  conception  are  expressly  associated  by  Philo  with  the 
passage  before  us.  In  his  treatise  on  Oenesis  iv.  8-16  he  explains 
the  Terse  to  mean,  that  all  things  after  God  do  not  exist  xard 
ri  iTww,  but  only  appear  to  exist'  And  in  his  book  on  Dreams 
(lib.  i^  §§  39,  40),  the  text  is  cited  in  connection  with  the 
doctrine,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  existent  {rh  w)  simply  to  be, 
and  not  to  be  declared  by  speech. 

These  notions  have  no  claim  to  be  called  Biblical,  and  the 
LXX  translation  of  our  verse  is  certainly  inadmissible.     But 
no  part  of  the  philosophy  of  Alexandria  influenced  the  ancient 
and  mediaeval  Church  more  powerfully  than  its  unscriptural 
conception  of  God,  and  the  mark  of  this  influence  is  deeply 
imprinted  on  the  history  of  the  exegesis  of  the  passage  before 
us.     The  notion  of  God  as  the  one  self-subsistent,  unchange- 
able Existence,  the  source  of  all  other  being,  is  connected  with 
the   text  in  various   modifications  by  Origen,'  Hieronymus,* 
Augustin,  and  other  fathers,  as  well  as  by  the  current  theology 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  of  course  followed  the  Vulgate,  Ego 
sum  qui  sum  : — qui  est  rriiait  me.*    So  too  Luther,  and  many 
other  expositors  down  to  our  own  day,  see  in  the  words  an 
assertion  of  the  absoluteness  and  independence  of  God's  being, 
or  even,  adopting  more  fully  the  Alexandrian  idea  of  God  as 
free  from  all  determinattons,  find  in  them  the  doctrine  of  His 
pure  arbitrium.    Thus  Drechsler  translates,  /  am  who  and 
what  I  Tpieaae^ — a  sentence  that  breathes  the  spirit  of  Scotism 
rather  than  of  the  Bible.^ 


^  Quod  Deus  tmrnutabiUs,  §  11,  «d.  Mangey  i.  281. 

'  Opp.  ed.  Mangey  i.  222. 

'  Opp.  ed  Hue,  iv.  65,  and  m  other  pasaages. 

*  In  hia  Commentary  on  £ph.  iii. 

*  P.  Lombardi  Lib.  Sent.  I.,  Biat.  yiii.  o.  L 

*  The  Alexaodiian  idea  of  God  finds  expression  in  the  later  Jewish  theology 
throvgh  Maimonides,  whose  interpretation  of  our  passage  may  be  read  in 
Cartwnght*a  Eabbinical  Gommentaty,  in  /.  Compare  also  Kabbi  Jehuda 
Hal-Levi,  L  c 
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The  Palestinian  tradition,  as  I  have  said,  emphasises  rather 
the  eternity  of  God,  though  with  this  the  idea  of  His  creative 
power  is  associated.    The  exegetical  tradition  of  the  Jews  io 
Palestine  is  found  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  and  in  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Pseudo-Jonathan.     In  the  first  of  these  we  read,  The 
word  of  Jehovah  said  to  Moses  :  He  who  said  Be  and  it  was, 
and  who  will  say  Be  and  it  shall  be.      The  nnnt*  in  the 
last  clause  is  retained.     In  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  we  find  a 
fuller  exposition.    Jehovah  said  to  Moses,  He  who  spake  and 
the  world  was,  who  spake  and  the  universe  was  :  And  he  said, 
thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the  children  of  Israel,  I-am-I-who-am- 
and-will-be  hath  sent  me.    In  the  tin  metaphysical  language  of 
the  Jews,  the  favourite  way  of  expressing  eternity  was  by  the 
formula, — He  who  has  been,  who  is,  and  who  will  be,  which  is 
found  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Deut.  xxxii.  39,  and  in 
the  Midrash  on  our  passage,  which  connects  the  triple  notion 
of  existence  past,  present,  and  future  witli  the  threefold  n^HK  of 
the  verse.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  familiar  phrase 
of  Rev.  i.  4  is  a  mere  transcription  of  this  formula,  6  i^x^fttto^ 
being  a  literal  translation  of  the  rabbinic  periphrasis  for  the 
notion  of  futurity.     The  opposition  to  this  view  on  the  part  of 
recent  scholars  belongs  to  a  general  tendency  to  underestimate 
the  extent  to  which  New  Testament  idiom  is  coloured  by 
Semitic  habits  of  thought.      But  however  this  may  be,  the 
notion  that  the  text  speaks  of  God  as  the  Eternal,  continued 
to  influence  exegesis,  especially  in  the  East,^  and  has  held  its 
ground  up  to  the  present  time,  even  leading  several  translators 
habitually  to  write  the  Eternal  as  the  rendering  of  Jahve. 
This  is  the  usage  of  the  French  version,  and  is  also  adopted  in 
Bunsen*s  Bibelwerk,  and  by  English  imitators  of  Bunsen.     In 
fact,  almost  all  moderns  either  take  the  idea  of  the  absolute,  or 
that  of  the  eteimal,  or  try  to  hold  both  together.     In  develop- 
ing the  notion  in  detail,  every  one  finds  his  own  idea  of  God 
expressed  in  the  words  of  the  first  clause.     One  scholar  finds 
the  idea  of  God's  pure  arbitrariness,  another  that  of  absolute 
self-consistency,  and  so  forth.    It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate 
all  the  variations  played  on  the  two  main  traditional  themes. 
The  most  important  in  recent  times  is  that  put  forward  by 

1  We  have  found  it  in  the  Syrian  Church.  It  appears  also  in  the  Arabic 
version  of  Saadia  Gaon.  Cf .  further  Lane^s  Arabic  Lexicon,  p.  1544,  to  which 
Lagarde  has  called  attention. 
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Hofmann,  Delitzscfa,  aud  Oehler,  who  lay  stress  on  the  faot  that 
the  Hebrew  verb  Ti*r\  expresses  the  notion  of  becoming,  rather 
thaD  of  bare  metaphysic  being,  and  that  the  imperfect  is 
specially  the^Ti^  mood.  Thus  while  aiming  in  the  main  at 
a  union  of  the  two  sides  of  the  exegetical  tradition,  they 
substitute  for  the  bare  notion  of  the  absolute,  that  of  God's 
freedom  and  self-determination  in  historical  manifestation  of 
himself  to  man ;  and  in  place  of  the  abstract  idea  of  the  eternal, 
take  the  notion  of  God's  eternal  self-consistency  and  covenant 
faithfulness  in  bis  dealings  with  man.  I  state  this  view  as  it 
is  put  by  Oehler ;  the  others  vary  slightly  in  detail.  But  in 
all  its  forms  this  exegesis,  while  in  some  points  nearer  to  the 
Hebrew  than  the  older  views,  is  essentially  metaphysical,  and 
based  upon  recent  developments  of  German  philosophy. 

I  have  sketched  these  leading  views  of  the  verse  without 
going  into  their  exegetical  basis,  because  it  is  very  plain  that 
they  are  really  nothing  more  than  adaptations  of  the  text  to 
the  philosophical  and  theological  notions  of  expositors.  The 
Septuagint  rendering  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  first  view  is 
utterly  untenable  on  linguistic  grounds,  for  the  Hebrew  verb 
has  not  the  sense  of  metaphysical  entity.  But  the  current 
^nslation,  /  am  that  I  ara^  or  I  am  he  who  I  am,  is  not  much 
better ;  for  in  the  first  place  this  long  phrase  cannot  possibly 
be  viewed  as  summed  up  in  the  simple  I  am  of  the  second 
clause,  which  yet  is  plainly  the  whole  name  ;  and  in  the  second 
place  n>nK  does  not  mean  /  am,,  but  I  will  be.  This  I 
think  must  have  been  understood  by  the  Palestinian  ex- 
positors, who  got  the  notion  of  eternity  by  taking  the  verb 
as  a  true  future '  and  giving  to  it  not  the  abstract  metaphysical 
sense  of  the  Hellenistic  interpretation,  but  the  simpler  notion 
of  actuality  [Daseyn],  which  it  certainly  has  at  least  in  later 
Biblical  Hebrew  (Eccles.  i.  9  ;  viii.  7  ;  vii.  24,  &c).  Thus  n^nx 
means  simply  "  I  will  be  in  existence,"  "  I  will  not  cease  to 
be."  But  on  this  view  how  shall  we  render  the  first  clause  ? 
Plainly  we  must  follow  those  ancient  Jewish  scholars  who 
translate :  "  [My  name  is]  I  will  be,  [that  is]  I  who  will  be." 
As  Abraham  ben  Ezra  puts  it,  we  must  take  nsiK  i^H  as  an  ex- 
planatory apposition  to  n^riK. 

The  merit  of  reviving  this  view  of  the  first  clause  and  of 

*  So  Aquila  and  Theodotion  (Field's  Hexapla,  vol.  i.  p.  85). 
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emphasising  its  superiority  to  the  current  rendering,  is  due  to 
Mr  Aldis  Wright,^  who  however  has  no  objection  to  retain  the 
present  tense  and  translate  "  Ehyeh — because  I  am,"  or,  "Ehyeh 
— who  am."  But  apart  from  the  question  of  tense,  this  view, 
however  superior  grammatically  to  the  rendering  of  the  English 
version,  gives  to  the  verse  a  limping  and  jerky  character,  which 
seems  very  much  out  of  place  in  so  solemn  an  utterance.  One 
feels  that  a  short  and  weighty  introductory  sentence,  and  not  a 
mere  ejaculation  of  the  name  Ehyeh  is  wanted  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  second  half  of  the  verse.  But  apart  from  this,  I 
believe  that  an  independent  view  of  the  passage  will  lead  us 
to  conclude,  that  neither  aseity,  nor  eternity,  nor  any  meta- 
physical doctrine,  lies  in  the  words. 

1.  It  is  plain  that  no  rendering  of  n\nN  X'K  n*nN  is  admissible, 
which,  like  that  of  the  English  version,  throws  the  emphasis  on 
the  last  two  words.  This  sentence  is  simply  the  fuller  explan- 
ation of  the  meaning  already  expressed  in  that  name  which, 
in  God  8  mouth  is  n\nN,  and  in  man's  nin^  A  name  which 
undergoes  such  a  change  of  person  must  be  a  real  and  inde- 
pendent predication,  and  in  it  we  are  to  seek  the  leading 
thought  of  the  verse. 

2.  As  the  name,  in  the  form  Jahve,  has  so  important  a 
place  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  elsewhere  in  God*s  utterances  there  will  be  some 
echo  of  the  form  n\nN.  Now  in  verse  12,  God  says,  -joy  n^nK  O, 
*'  /  V)}11  he  with  titeey"  and  this  /  will  be  does  ring  through 
the  whole  Bible  in  varying  form — I  will  be  with  thee,  I  will 
be  your  God,  &c.  (Gen.  xxvi.  3  ;  xxxi.  3  ;  Jos.  i.  5  ;  Jud.  vi.  16  ; 
Jer.  xxiv.  7 ;  Zech.  ii.  9 ;  viii.  8,  &c).  Is  there  not  a  pre- 
sumption that  this  oft-repeated  /  will  be  is  akin  to  the  n\nN  of 
the  divine  Name,  and  that  the  latter  must  also  mean — not  I 
will  exist,  but  I  will  be — something  which  lies  implicitly  in  the 
mind  of  Him  who  uses  the  name.  So  in  the  mouth  of  the 
worshipper.  He  will  be  U,  is  the  assertion  of  confidence  in  Jahve, 
as  the  God  who  will  not  disappoint  His  servants,  or  fail  to  be 
to  them  that  which  they  need  and  desire.  The  sense  is,  in 
fact,  Be  will  approve  Himself,  This  view  is  not  a  pure  inno- 
vation. Babbi  Jehuda  Hal-Levi  not  only  explains  nsiK  to 
mean,  "  I  who  will  be  present  to  them  when  they  seek  me,"  but 
appeals  to  verse  12  in  support  of  his  exposition.     Bashi  has  a 

1  Journal  of  Philology,  voL  iv.  p.  70. 
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similar  view,  and  Ewald,  in  his  latest  work  {Lehre  der  Bibel, 
vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  338),  adopts  the  same  sense,  and  without  mention- 
ing R.  Jehuda,  supports  it  like  him  bj  an  appeal  to  verse  12.^ 

3.  We  come  now  to  the  addition  iTnx  'TK'fit  As  the  simple 
n*nK  must  mean,  He  will  be  something  which  lies  in  the 
speaker's  mind,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  n^nx  lemt 
simply  expresses  this  something.  Thus  we  are  led  to  avoid  the 
rabbinical  view  revived  by  Mr  Wright,  and  Ewald's  clumsy 
version,  "  I  will  be  it,  I,  namely,  who  will  be  it,"  and  to  render 
simply,  "  I  will  be  what  I  will  be/'  This  I  think  is  the  only 
translation,  with  the  exception  of  Professor  Lagarde's,  which 
can  be  admitted,  in  view  of  the  similar  phrases,  Exod.  iv.  13  ; 
xvi.  23 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  20  ;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  13.  Observe,  too,  that 
in  these  cases,  just  as  in  that  before  us,  the  relative  clause  i» 
without  emphasis,  and  expresses  not  arbitrariness,  but  vague- 
ness. In  Kxod.  iv.  13,  Moses  is  not  so  rude  as  to  say,  "  Send 
whom  you  please,  only  not  me.^*  His  words  express  a  passive 
and  UBCordial  submission  to  the  unanswerable  argument  of 
verse  12.  The  meaning  is,  "Send  me  then  if  it  must  be  so;  *' 
but  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  express  his  assent  so  directly, 
and  substitutes  the  vague  expression.  So,  too,  in  1  Sam.  xxiii, 
13,  the  sense  is,  not  that  they  went  whithersoever  they  could  go, 
but  that  they  went  about  here  and  there,  it  matters  not  where. 
The  construction  is,  in  principle,  exactly  the  same  as  in  the 
well-known  idiom,  Wwn  v^,  to  express  the  indefinite  sub- 
ject (2  Sam.  xvii.  9)  ;  and  so  the  sense  of  our  text  is  not, 
I  will  be  whatever  I  please,  but  That  which  I  am  to  be  unto- 
you — what  I  have  promised  and  you  look  for — I  will  assuredly 
approve  myself  to  be.  This  vagueness  is  inevitable,  for  no 
words  can  sum  up  all  that  God  will  be  to  His  people  in  their 
ever- varying  needs.  The  people  ask  after  the  name  of  the 
Deliverer  who  speaks  by  Moses  •  they  would  know  in  what 
quality  he  reveals  himself  to  their  faith.  But  the  all-sufficiency 
of  Jahveh  is  wider  than  the  widest  faith.  Whatsoever  man 
can  need  at  the  hand  of  his  God,  He  will  be  it.  He  will  show 
Himself  in  wonders  greater  than  they  can  imagine  or  prophet 
foretell.  What  He  will  accomplish  can  be  known  only  in  its. 
performance.    I  will  be  what  I  will  be.    Thus  the  name,  1  will 

'  The  paaaage  from  R.  Jehuda  {Coari  L  c)  ia  partly  given  by  Mr  Wright, 
who,  however,  omits  the  reference  to  ver.  12,  and  uses  it  only  to  support  hi» 
view  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  first  clause.  That  I  think  i»  not  the 
really  important  point  in  the  interpretation.    • 


I 

if 
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be  it,  declares  at  once  Ood's  covenant  faithfulness,  and  the 
inexhaustible  richness  and  all-sufficiency  of  the  providential 
workings  of  Him  who  "  doeth  wondrous  things  that  we  look 
not  for"  (Isa.  Ixiv.  2)^ — two  ideas  beautifully  combined  in  Lam. 
iii.  23,  "  His  mercies  are  new  every  morning :  great  is  His 
faithfulness."  The  faith  which,  looking  forward,  invokes 
Jahve — He-will-be-it — is  the  same  faith  which,  looking  back, 
exclaims  with  the  Psalmist,  "  Many,  O  Lord  my  God,  are  Thy 
wonderful  works,  and  Thy  counsels  which  Thou  hast  wrought 
for  us.  If  I  would  declare  and  speak  of  them,  they  are  more 
than  can  be  numbered." 

These  results  are  confirmed  by  a  passage  too  closely  parallel 
even  in  form  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  I  mean  Exodus 
xxxiii.  19,  which  contains  Ood's  answer  to  the  request  of  Moses 
to  see  His  glory.  Comparing  ver.  18  with  ver.  12,  13,  we  see 
that  what  Moses  desires  to  see  is  the  moral  glory  of  God — His 
glorious  way,  i.e,  plan  or  counsel  towards  men.  As  the  ground 
of  his  request,  he  pleads  that  he  has  found  favour  with  God  ;  and 
as  its  end,  that  he  may  find  favour,  that  is,  that  he  may  have  as- 
surance thereof.  He  desires,  in  short,  such  a  revelation  as  shall 
seal  to  him  the  assurance  that  God's  favour  is  unfailing,  leading 
him  from  grace  to  grace.  This  request  is  granted  as  far  as  is 
possible  to  man,  ver.  19  ;  and  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  con- 
tains the  ground  on  which  Moses  receives  what  he  asks.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  plain  that  the  words,  "I  will  be  gracious  to 
whom  1  will  be  gracious,"  &c.,  stand  in  close  connection  with 
the  preceding  words — "I  will  proclaim  the  name  of  Jahve  before 
thee ;"  for  in  xxxiv.  6,  when  the  promise  is  fulfilled,  God  pro- 
claims Himself  as  Jahve,  a  God  gracious  and  merciful.  In 
other  words,  the  prayer  of  Moses  is  granted,  (I)  by  declaring  to 
him  what  lies  in  the  name  Jahve,  and  (2)  on  the  ground  that 
the  assurance  of  unfailing  grace  which  he  asks  is  in  fact  con- 
tained in  that  name.  To  whom  God  shews  favour  He  will 
verily  shew  favour,  and  to  whom  He  is  merciful  He  will  shew 
mercy  indeed  (cf  xxxiv.  7).  This  truth  is  contained  in  the 
name  Jahve,  and  therefore  in  proclaiming  that  name  to  Moses, 
God  makes  all  His  goodness  pass  before  him,  and  fulfils  his 

^  The  sequel  of  this  verse  on  the  correct  tranBlation,  Neither  hath  eye  seen 
a  God  beside  thee,  who  doeth  for  them  that  wait  on  Him,  affords  another 
linguistic  parallel  to  our  text.  n\"1K  bears  to  'K  l&^K  'K  exactly  the  same 
grammatical  relation  as  ntff^  Isa.  Ixiv.  3,  to  nt^K  nS  ;  t<  JIKT*  Amos  iv.  12. 
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request  as  far  as  is  possible  to  man.  To  find  in  this  passage 
the  doctrine  that  God's  grace  is  arbitrary  is  false  exegesis. 
The  relative  clauses  simply  express  the  indefinite  object,  and 
so  give  emphasis  to  the  assurance,  I  will  be  gracious,  I  will  be 
merciful  I  i-emark  further,  in  passing  from  this  important 
narrative,  that  the  statement  that  Moses  can  only  behold  God's 
back  parts  as  He  passes  by,  is  obviously  a  pictorial  expression 
of  the  truth,  that  not  even  to  the  greatest  prophet  can  the  vail 
be  lifted  up  that  conceals  God's  plan  and  purpose  as  He  draws 
near  to  us  in  history.  Only  after  He  is  gone  by,  after  He  has 
wrought  those  wonders  which  we  look  not  for,  can  we  look  after 
Him  and  see  that  God  was  there.  This  is  quite  the  same 
vagueness  of  God's  self-manifestation  as  lies  in  the  n\nK  TKV. 

5.  In  conclusion,  let  us  look  at  a  prophetic  passage  which 
seems  to  contain  a  distinct  allusion  to  Exod.  iii.,  and  to 
confirm  our  exegesis.  When  Hosea  i.  6  sqq.  declares  that  God 
will  take  his  mercy  from  the  house  of  Israel,  but  continue  it 
to  Judah,  he  expresses  his  thought  in  the  following  contrast ; — 
"  On  the  house  of  Judah  I  will  have  mercy,  and  will  save  them 
Dn^n^  nino  in  the  quality  of  Jahve  their  God."  But  to  Israel 
he  says,  v.  9,  "  iTe  are  not  my  people  and  Dp/  ^^^^  ^  ^?i^?.  J 
will  not  he  for  yow"  This  very  unusual  expression  is  surely 
chosen  in  explicit  contrast  to  the  phrase,  I  will  save  Judah  as 
Jahve  their  God.  To  Judah  he  is  still  Jahve,  but  to  Israel 
he  is  no  longer  ns'Jit  This  view  of  the  passage  seems  inevit- 
able, when  it  is  remembered  that  towards  the  end  of  the  book 
the  name  Jahve  is  again  brought  prominently  forward  as  the 
pledge  of  covenant  grace,  Hos.  xii.  10  (e.  v.  9),  xiii.  4,  but 
especially  xii.  6  (e.  v.  5).  The  last  passage  plainly  quotes 
Exod.  iii.  15,  and  critics  are  agreed  that  Hosea  was  familiar 
with  that  part  of  the  sources  of  the  Pentateuch  with  which  we 
have  been  dealing.  Have  we  not  then  in  Hos.  i.  9  the  earliest 
witness  to  the  meaning  of  our  text  ?  W.  B.  Smith. 


H 


Art  IX. — Soundness  and  Freedom  in  Theology. 

OW  to  combine  thorough  soundness  in  the  faith  of  the 
gospel  with  freedom  of  discussion  on  questions  of  theology. 
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and  openness  to  new  light  and  disooverks  of  truth ;  is  a  pro- 
blem that  meets  in  the  face  the  conductors  of  a  periodical,  that 
professes,  as  this  Review  does,  to  be  at  once  evangelical  in  its 
principles,  and  as  far  as  possible  thorough,  impartial,  and 
fearless  in  its  investigations.  For  both  elements  are  vital,  and 
must  be  maintained  and  defended.  The  great  doctrinal  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformed  Churches  constitute  the  very  gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God,  that  is  the  joy  and  comfort  of  the  people  of 
God,  and  the  only  hope  of  the  worid.  Were  these  overthrown 
or  shaken,  the  very  foundation  of  the  Church  of  Christ  would 
be  endangered,  her  right  to  exist  lost,  her  occupation  gone. 
She  would  have  no  sure  message  of  peace  to  weary  and 
wounded  humanity.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  readiness  to 
receive  evidence,  and  listen  to  arguments  from  every  quarter 
and  in  every  direction,  and  freedom  to  examine  and  judge  of 
every  view  in  the  light  of  evidence  alone,  unfettered  by  any 
foregone  conclusion,  are  absolutely  essential  for  an  intelligent 
and  conscientious  conviction  of  truth  on  any  subject.  The 
right  and  duty  of  free  inquiry  and  private  judgment  is  claimed 
and  must  never  be  resigned  by  true  Protestants.  They  forfeit 
their  true  position  if  they  betray  this. 

But  is  it  possible  that  these  elements  can  be  combined  ? 
Are  they  not  opposite  and  irreconcilable,  and  must  they  not  at 
the  very  least  make  some  mutual  concessions,  and  agree  to  a 
compromise,  if  they  are  to  dwell  together  in  the  same  mind 
and  in  the  same  Church  ?  Such  it  seems  to  many  must  be 
the  case,  some  giving  the  preference  to  one  and  some  to  the 
other. 

All  defined  dogma,  say  some,  all  fixed  belief,  especially  all 
formulated  creeds  or  articles  of  faith,  are  inconsistent  with  free 
and  unbiassed  inquiry ;  every  thing  must  be  loose,  unsettled, 
open  to  discussion  and  disproof;  and  if  any  doctrines  are 
reverenced  as  fundamental  and  unquestionable,  liberty  is 
infringed  and  the  intellect  so  far  enslaved.  According  to  this 
view,  the  Confessions  of  the  Protestant  Churches  are  relics  of 
the  Papal  system  ;  and  the  only  truly  Protestant  Church  would 
be  one  without  creed  or  definite  faith  at  all.  Thus  the  German 
Rationalists  claimed  to  be  the  true  representatives  of  the 
Reformers ;  and  the  semi-infidel  Protestanten-verein  holds 
itself  peculiarly  entitled  to  that  honoured  nama 

Others,  again,  take  an  opposite  extreme,  and  in  their  zeal 
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for  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  are  jealous  of  any  inquiry  or  dis- 
cussion of  theological  doctrine ;  and  see  in  every  doubt  or 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  minutest  point,  a  symptom  of 
unsoundness  in  the  faith,  on  which  they  raise  the  cry  of  heresy. 
This  tendency  and  practice  is  perhaps  even  more  mischievous 
in  its  effects  than  the  other ;  and  the  prevalence  of  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  and  perils  in  the  evangelical  Churches. 

Practically  the  attitude  of  many  men  in  regard  to  the  matter,  is 
a  compromise  between  the  two  principles,  some  partition  being 
made  of  the  field  of  knowledge  and  opinion,  certain  things  being 
regarded  as  fixed  and  determined,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  open  to 
question,  whilfe  others  are  held  to  be  entirely  unsettled  and  un- 
ascertained. This,  however,  is  only  an  outward  and  not  a  very 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  matter.  It  somewhat  infringes  on 
the  free  play  of  either  principle.  It  may  happen  that  questions 
need  to  be  entertained  and  discussed,  touching  some  of  the  most 
fundamental  doctrines ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  much  com- 
fort and  help  in  spiritual  life  may  be  lost  by  refusing  to  ascer- 
tain and  firmly  hold  a  truth  less  central  and  more  open  to 
question.     The  plan  of  compromise  and  partition  will  not  do. 

But  is  it,  then,  impossible  to  combine  and  harmonize  the  two 
indispensable  elements  of  truth  and  freedom  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  not  so ;  and  that  the  principles  held  and  acted  on  by 
the  Reformers,  though  sometimes  forgotten  in  the  Protestant 
Churches  since,  form  the  bases  of  their  vital  and  harmonious 
union.  These  principles  are  in  reality  simply  the  reversal  of 
au  en*or  that  had  long  prevailed  in  the  Church,  and  vitiated 
its  view  of  divine  truth  and  life.  Very  early  in  the  history  of 
Christianity,  the  idea  had  arisen,  that  the  faith  of  the  gospel 
is  simple  belief  or  assent  to  truth  ;  and  thus  Christianity  came 
to  be  regarded  as  being  merely,  or  at  least  chiefly,  a  new  law 
or  revelation,  making  known  new  truths  to  be  believed,  duties 
to  be  done,  and  promises  to  be  hoped  for ;  instead  of  being,  as- 
it  really  is,  the  revelation  of  a  redemptive  work  of  God,  on 
which  we  are  to  rely,  by  a  faith  that  is  not  mere  intellectual 
assent,  but  such  as  necessarily  implies  or  begets  confiding 
trust.'     When,  however,  faith  was  reduced  to  the  mere  belief 

*  I  put  it  in  the  alternative  form,  *'  implies  or  begets  ;"'  because  I  do  not 
mean  to  exclude  from  the  true  conception  of  Christianity  the  view  of  those 
Protestants  who  have  thought,  like  Dr  Chalmers,  that  saving  faith  is  only  the 
belief  of  God's  testimony,  necessarily  leading  to  trust,  though  not  including 
it.   The  maintenance  of  this  necessary  connection  makes  this  view  essentially 
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of  certain  truths  made  known  to  us  by  God,  it  could  only  be 
held  to  save  us  in  this  sense,  that  by  believing  these  truths  we 
were  led  to  act  upon  them,  doing  what  we  were  told  to  be  our 
duty,  and  hoping  for  what  we  were  promised  as  our  reward. 
The  ill  effect  of  this  mistake  on  Christian  life,  opening  the  door 
as  it  did  to  self-righteousness  and  legalism,  cannot  here  be 
traced:  what  concerns  us  more  is  its  influence  on  Christian 
theology,  in  tending  to  divorce  it  from  Christian  life.     For, 
according  to  this  view,  the  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  was 
to  precede  the  Christian  life ;  and  instead  of  forming  the  ripe 
result   of    reflection   on   the   whole    spiritual    experience    of 
believers,  must  come  before  it,  at  lea«t  before  those  important 
parts  of  it  that  consist  in  loving  obedience  and  aspiring  hope. 
Augustine,  in  his  Enchiridion,  one  of  the  patristic  attempts 
at  a  system  of  theology,  considers  the  whole  of  religion  as  con- 
sisting   of  three  parts — faith,   hope,   and   love;    faith   being 
expressed  in  the  Creed,  containing  the  credenda;  hope  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  containing  the  poatulanda;  and  love  in  the 
Ten  Commandments,  defining  the  agenda  of  the  Christian: 
and  this  distribution,  as  it  formed  the  basis  on  which  most  of 
the  Christian  Catechisms  have  been  constructed,  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  exhibiting,  in  a  characteristic  form,  the  ruling 
ideas  of  pre-reformation  theology.' 

I^ow  it  is  obvious  that  this  conception  of  religion  makes  it 

different  from  the  Romish  doctrine,  that  faith  is  mere  intellectual  assent, 
which  may  be  real  and  perfect  without  producing  either  trust  or  love.  Both 
forms  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  imply  a  different  and  truer  conception  of  the 
nature  of  Christianity ;  but  that  which  has  been  most  generally  held  seems 
also  to  be  the  more  Scriptural,  that  saving  faith  shouid  be  regarded,  not 
merely  as  necessarily  producing,  bat  as  including,  as  its  most  essential  ele- 
ment,  fiduda,  the  heart's  trust  or  reliance  on  the  personal  Saviour. 

'  The  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  Luther's  Larger  and  Smaller 
Catechisms,  consist  simply  of  the  Creed,  Decalogue,  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
Sacraments,  without  any  attempt  to  combine  them  into  a  unity.  The  meagre 
Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  makes  some  effort  at  a  closer  connection, 
at  least  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  the  preceding  parts :  the  Genevan  and 
Heidelberg  Catechisms,  though  retaining  the  traditional  form  of  such  works, 
infuse  into  it  a  new  spirit  of  life,  that  combines  its  various  parts  :  while  in 
the  Catechisms  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  though  traces  of  the  old  tyjM 
may  be  observed  in  the  exposition  of  the  Decalogue  and  Lord's  Prayer,  there 
is  an  entirely  new  form  and  much  greater  unity  given  to  the  Christian  instmc- 
tion  of  the  young.  The  pre-Reformation  idea  of  faith  finds  most  distinct  and 
characteristic  expression  in  the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed,  where  it  is  laid 
down  that  a  belief  in  the  Catholic  Faith  is  necessary  *' before  all  things"  in 
order  to  salvation. 
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necessary  to  have  the  whole  body  of  Christian  doctrine  which 
falls  under  the  head  of  faith,  complete  and  established,  as 
a  fouodation  and   preparation  for  the  actual  experience  of 
Christianity,  in  hope  and  love.     Hence,  too,  all  this  body  of 
doctrine  must  be  established  by  purely  intellectual,  not  by 
practical  and  experimental,  arguments ;  for  its  belief  is  sup- 
posed necessarily  to  precede  Christian  experience.      But  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  religious  doctrines,  apart 
from  any  appeal   to  religious  experience,   is  no   easy  task. 
Revelation  has  not  been  given  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  definite 
and  positive  creed ;  but  as  a  history  of  actual  transactions 
between  God  and  man :  and  in  order  to  form  a  system  of 
doctrine  out  of  Scripture,  we  need  some  guide  and  interpreter. 
But  where  is  that  to  be  found  on  the  purely  intellectual  and 
isolated  view  of  faith  ?     It  must  be  in  some  external  authority, 
such  as  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  or  the  universality  of  her 
faith,  an  authority  which  must  be  submitted  to  implicitly  so 
far  as  it  goes ;  so  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  room  or  scope  for 
freedom  of  thought,  it  can  only  be  in  matters  lying  outside, 
and  not  determined  by  the  rule  of  faith.     This  idea,  that  a 
certain  number  of  doctrines,  embodied  in  the  creed  or  other- 
wise, formed  a  Regula  Fidei  to  Christian  thought,  very  soon 
established  itself  in  the  Church  ;*  and  it  was  on  this  principle 
that  Origen  proceeded  in  making  the  first  attempt  at  systematic 
theology.     He  starts  with  the  assumption,  that  Christianity  is 
mainly  or  entirely  a  revelation  of  truth  ;  and  that  some  things 
in  it  are  certain  and  clear,  those  namely  which  have  been 
handed  down  by  ecclesiastical  tradition.     These  doctrines  are 
simply  to  be  received  with  obedient  faith.     But  there  are  other 
things,  which  have  been  less  fully  and  clearly  revealed,  and 
these  are  to  be  inquired  into  and  searched  out  by  reason,  this 
being  the  province  and  task  of  theology.     This  way  of  riding 
the  marches,  as  it  were,  between  the  provinces  of  authority  and 
free  inquiry,  was  the  natural  result  of  Christianity  being  viewed 
merely  as  a  revelation  of  truth  to  be  believed  and  acted  upon. 
But  as  it  is  a  merely  external  and  arbitrary  separation  that  it 
effects;   it  is  not  satisfactory  in  its  dealing   with   either   of 
the  two  principles.      On  the  one  hand,  the  authority  estab- 

^  It  is  only  on  the  light  of  this  notion  that  we  can  nnderstand  the  import- 
ance attached  to  the  pnrity  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
addition  of  any  articles  to  it,  such  as  the  famous  Filioque, 
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lished  is  merely  external,  making  no  appeal  to  reason  and 
conscience ;  and  it  is  arbitrarily  limited  to  certain  great 
fundamental  doctrines,  and  excluded  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
field  of  theology,  where  reason  is  left  absolutely  free  and 
without  a  guide.  Yet  this  was  for  a  long  time  the  recognised 
way  of  applying  reason  to  revealed  religion,  so  as  to  work  out 
a  theological  system,  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  scholastic 
theology  of  the  middle  ages  proceeded.  It  was  a  compromise 
between  authority  and  freedom,  certain  "sentences"  being 
insisted  on  as  of  absolute  and  unquestionable  authority,  while 
in  all  else  reason  was  allowed  absolute  and  arbitrary  freedom. 
The  result  of  this  was  twofold  ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  setting  up 
of  a  rigid  dogmatic  system,  not  growing  out  of  the  spiritual 
life  and  experience  of  Christians,  but  built  on  certain  assertions 
laid  down  by  authority ;  and  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  growth  of 
a  purely  rationalistic  mode  of  speculation,  as  the  mind  followed 
its  own  course,  with  no  guide  or  rule  whatever,  in  all  things 
where  it  had  free  scope  at  all.  Neither  of  these  conditions 
was  favourable  to  the  growth  of  a  sound  and  free  theology. 

But  the  Reformation  altered  all  that,  and  by  setting  a  truer 
and  deeper  principle,  in  place  of  that  which  had,  tacitly  or 
avowedly,  ruled  men's  minds  before,  made  a  truer  and  more 
fruitful  theology  possible  for  those  who  accepted  it.  The  great 
principle  of  the  Reformation  in  this  connection  was,  that 
Christianity  is  something  more  than  a  mere  revelation  of 
truths  to  be  believed,  promises  to  be  hoped  for,  and  duties  to 
be  done,  by  which  the  blessings  of  salvation  are  to  be  attained. 
That  idea  fell,  along  with  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
works ;  and  for  it  the  Reformers  substituted  the  view,  that 
Christianity  is  a  real  and  actual  work  of  God,  a  work  of  re- 
demption and  renewal  of  sinners,  wrought  by  the  Father, 
through  the  Son,  and  in  the  Spirit,  made  known  and  oflTered  to 
men  in  the  gospel,  and  personally  received  and  experienced  in 
Christian  life  by  all  who  believe  in  Jesus.  This  is  the  view 
of  religion  that  is  necessarily  presupposed  in  the  Protestant 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  when  that  is  held  in 
any  real  and  significant  sense.  If  we  are  saved,  not  by 
believing  a  truth  and  then  acting  upon  it,  but  by  trusting  in 
the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour;  then  a 
body  of  saving  doctrines  need  not  necessarily  be  elaborated,  as 
it  must  be  on  the  other  assumption,  antecedent  to  Christian 
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experience,  and  indepeodent  of  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
a  full  and  correct  theology  before  we  begin  the  Christian  life, 
and  as  a  preparation  for  it:  the  soul  is  brought  into  direct 
contact  with  the  Saviour  and  his  great  work  of  salvation,  and 
only  after  having  experienced  that  personally,  is  it  in  a  position 
to  fonn  or  to  appreciate  a  systematic  exposition  of  that  salva- 
tion. Thus  theology,  instead  of  being,  as  on  the  medieval 
theory,  a  preliminary  discipline,  that  must  be  mastered  before 
we  can  be  thoroughly  Christians,  became  the  last  result  of 
Christian  thought,  reflecting  on  its  own  experience  and  the 
realities  that  have  been  revealed  to  it.  In  the  pre-Reforma- 
tion  times,  theology  had  been  made  to  come  before  religion, 
and  such  theology  must  needs  be  dry  and  unspiritual,  oscillating 
helplessly  between  dogmatism  and  rationalism  ;  with  the  Re- 
lormers,  religion  came  before  theology,  and  infused  into  it  a 
life  from  on  high.  There  was  thus  brought  into  recognition 
tlie  principle,  on  which  alone  a  really  living  and  organic  system 
is  possible,  at  once  believing  and  scientific,  orthodox  and  free, 
the  principle  of  being  guided  by  Scripture,  and  that  not  as 
interpreted  partly  by  ecclesiastical  tradition  and  partly  by 
speculative  reason,  but  entirely  in  all  its  parts  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  experience  of  believers. 

It  was  in  their  own  religious  experience  that  the  theology  of 
the  Reformers  had  its  birth.  Pre-eminently  was  this  the  case 
with  Luther,  who  made  practical  trial  of  the  various  ways  of 
salvation  by  right  belief  and  good  works  prescribed  in  the 
Church,  and,  finding  them  all  vain  and  fruitless,  made  his  way, 
through  long  and  painful  struggles,  to  peace  of  heart  and 
conscience  by  direct  and  simple  trust  in  Christ.  The  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  was  discovered  by  him  as  the  life  of  his 
own  soul,  ere  it  was  proclaimed  as  the  principle  of  the  Church's 
teaching ;  and  as  that  great  doctrine  ruled  and  characterised 
all  his  theology,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  that  theology  all 
sprung  from  the  heart,  and  was  based  on  spiritual  experience 
of  redemption  and  reconciliation  in  Christ.  Pectus  est  qvod 
facitlheologumj  was  a  favourite  saying  of  his  ;  and  it  is  closely 
connected  with  his  other  great  watchword.  Fides  sola  justi- 
ficat  The  Saxon  Reformer  is  the  most  conspicuous  example 
of  this;  but  the  same  thing  is  true  in  substance  of  all 
his  fellow-labourers.  They  lived  their  theology  before  they 
taught  it;   and  the  Word    of  God  was    made  a  plain   and 
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enlightening  book  to  them  by  the  light  of  their  own  spiritual 
experience.  Hence  their  theology  was  spiritual,  experimental, 
living ;  and  not  either  blindly  traditional,  or  wildly  speculative. 
Calvin's  Institutio,  the  first  and  greatest  evangelical  system, 
is  pre-eminently  so.  It  assumes,  both  in  the  writer  and  in 
the  readers,  the  reality  of  true  religion,  or  in  the  latter  at  least 
an  earnest  desire  for  it.  For,  though  it  was  addressed  as 
a  defence  of  the  Protestants  to  Francis  L,  yet  Calvin  declares, 
in  the  opening  of  that  noble  dedication  to  the  king,  that  his 
purpose  was  simply  "to  teach  certain  rudiments  by  which 
those  who  were  touched  with  some  good  a£Fection  towards  God 
might  be  instructed  to  true  piety,  and  chiefly  to  serve  his  own 
countrymen,  of  whom  he  saw  that  many  hungered  and  thirsted 
for  Jesus  Christ,  while  few  had  a  right  knowledge  of  him.** 
It  was  such  that  he  expected  to  profit  by  his  labours, — ^religion 
in  its  germ,  at  least,  must  be  first  in  the  soul,  and  theology 
can  only  come  after  that.  The  whole  structure  and  contents 
of  his  great  book  bear  this  out ;  all  through,  his  theological 
system  is  based  on  spiritual  experience  ;  and  it  was  this  that 
enabled  him  to  construct  an  organic  system,  a  task  in  which 
men  of  the  genius  and  powers  of  Origen  and  Augustine  had 
failed. 

The  principle  on  which  the  Reformers  set  themselves  to  the 
work  of  theologizing  was  briefly  this,  that  theology  requires 
as  its  basis  vital  personal  experience  of  Christianity  as  the 
restoration  of  fellowship  between  God  and  man ;  and  that  on 
this  basis  it  proceeds,  unfettered  by  any  other  consideration,  to 
discover  the  scientific  relations  of  the  various  parts  of  this  ex- 
perience to  one  another,  and  to  truths  otherwise  known. 
This  principle  is  fitted  to  securiB  both  the  soundness  and  the 
freedom  that  are  necessary  for  any  theology  worthy  of  the 
name.  The  soundness  in  the  faith  is  secured  by  its  being 
based  upon  real  experimental  Christianity,  which  implies  that 
it  shall  be  in  the  truest  sense  evangelical  For  Christianity  is 
a  remedial  system  for  the  world's  sin  and  misery ;  and  the 
preaching  of  it  is  a  gospel  or  message  of  glad  tidings  to  men. 
The  experience  of  it  therefore  is  the  actual  reception  and 
enjoyment  of  the  salvation  offered  in  the  gospel ;  and  the  pos- 
session of  this,  as  a  real  matter  of  spiritual  experience,  will 
secure  that  all  our  thought  and  conclusions  on  the  subject  are 
truly  evangelical    This  is  necessary  for  soundness  in  theology 
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and  this  also  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  For  soundness, 
according  to  the  original  and  Scriptural  idea  of  it,  is  just 
healthiness :  and  that  again  is  the  natural  result  of  genuine 
and  vigorous  life.  Let  vital  godliness,  living  experience  of 
Christianity,  be  fresh  and  strong  in  the  soul,  and  we  have  the 
best  security  for  substantial  truth  in  our  theology.  There  is 
no  need  of  our  inquiries  being  limited  by  particular  articles  or 
definitions,  they  will  be  spontaneously  kept  from  wandering 
into  dangerous  ground,  by  the  impossibility  of  contradicting 
the  inward  experience  of  the  souL  With  this  internal  instinct 
as  a  guide  and  guard,  our  inquiries  may  be  perfectly  free  from 
all  external  trammels :  and  our  theology  will  be  both  believing 
and  free,  both  sound  and  scientific,  if  only  it  be  really 
spiritual. 

Thus  the  principle  of  the  Beformation  seems  to  afford  a 
solution  to  the  problem  that  we  have  to  face.  Yet  it  has  not 
always  been  acted  upon  by  Protestant  divines.  In  the  ages 
that  followed  the  Reformation,  very  much  of  the  living  power 
with  which  the  first  Reformers  grasped  the  truths  of  Christi- 
anity was  lost,  and  a  kind  of  Protestant  scholasticism  gained 
ascendancy  in  most  of  the  Churches.  Indeed  there  are  too 
many  remains  of  the  old  medieval  idea  of  faith  and  its  relation 
to  religion  even  yet,  though  there  has  been  a  partial  reaction 
against  the  formality  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Whenever  the  analogy  of  the  faith,  in  the  sense  of 
any  doctrine  or  set  of  doctrines,  is  made  the  touchstone  of 
soundness ;  when  opinions  are  looked  on  with  suspicion,  or 
condemned  as  heretical,  merely  because  they  do  not  square  with 
some  external  formulary  or  standard,  then  there  is  a  declen- 
sion into  the  old  pre-Reformation  view,  i^hich  hindered  or 
prevented  all  free  thought  in  theology.  We  must  protest 
against  all  such  procedure,  and  maintain  that  the  only  true 
test  of  soundness  that  should  be  put  to  any  theory  or  opinion, 
is  the  question  :  Is  it  consistent  with  the  reality  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  experienced  in  the  soul  of  a  true  believer  in  Jesus  ?  If 
it  be  not  inconsistent  with  this ;  then,  whether  true  or  not,  it 
cannot  be  a  fundamental  error;  while  the  more  nearly  it 
approaches  to  an  explanation  of  the  whole  of  a  Christian's 
experience,  the  more  of  truth  will  it  have  in  it. 

It  follows  from  this  also,  that  one  safeguard  of  theology 
consists  in  a  close  connection  with  the  life  of  the  Church.     It 
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may  indeed  seem  that  the  study  of  divine  truth  gains  some 
important  advantages  from  a  separation  from  the  practical 
work  of  the  Church  ;  those  who  pursue  it  being  thus  free  to 
devote  a  learned  leisure  to  research  and  thought,  and  so  to 
amass  greater  stores  (rf  erudition,  and  more  fully  elaborate 
theories  and  speculations,  than  if  they  were  engaged  alongside 
of  their  studies  in  practical  work  for  the  cause  of  Christ  and 
the   good    of  men's   souls.      Yet   it  has  been  found   in   the 
experience  of  the  Church,  that  such  advantages  are  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  evils  arising  from  the  severance  of  the 
theological  thought  from  the  active  life  of  the  Church,  tending 
as  it  naturally  does,  to  a  one-sided  intellectual  development 
and  unreal  fanciful  theorising.     This  has  been  one  of  the  faults 
of  modern  German  theology,  with  all  its  accuracy  and  learning. 
When  the  study  of  theology  is  carried  on  in  close  connection 
with  the  evangelistic  work  of  the  Church,  there  is  more  likeli- 
hood that  the  life  implied  in  such  work  will  breathe   into 
theology  a  truly  evangelical  spirit;  while  in  return  the  scientific 
inquiry  into  divine  truth,  will  elevate  and  refine  the  practical 
work  of  carrying  the  gospel  and  its  influences  to  the  poor  and 
needy. .  In  a  word,  if  our  view  of  the  relation  of  theology  to 
religion  be  correct,  the  best  security  for  soundness  in  the  faith, 
is  the  close  association  of  the  researches  of  the  study  and  the 
college  with  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church.. 

Among  other  means  that  promote  and  maintain  such  a 
connection,  is  the  existence  of  a  Theological  Review.  It  does 
so  in  various  ways.  It  is  a  medium  by  which  the  results  of 
theological  study  are  made  known  to  the  Church  at  large. 
For  while  the  contributors  to  such  a  periodical  must  necessarily 
be  those  who  give  themselves  more  or  less  fully  to  exact  and 
profound  study,  it  may  be  hoped  that  its  readers  will  include 
many  who  may  not  have  leisure  or  ability  for  such  pursuits, 
but  who  may  yet  be  interested  and  benefited  by  having  their 
results  set  before  them.  Again,  such  an  organ  affords  an 
opportunity  for  ministers  in  active  pastoral  work  giving  to  the 
public  the  fruits  of  their  leisure  time  and  thoughts,  and  so 
encourages  the  study  of  theology  by  those  who  are  not  set 
apart  as  its  teachers.  It  may  also  help  and  encourage  those 
who  may  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of  theology  beyond  the 
modicum  of  attainment  required  for  entrance  into  the  ministry, 
by  recording  and  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  work  done 
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from  time  to  time  in  the  various  churches,  in  different  depart- 
ments of  study ;  and  in  general,  form  a  means  of  communica- 
tion between  those  who  are  interested  and  engaged  in  the 
various  branches  of  theological  learning  and  research.  It  is 
believed  that  this  Review  has  already,  under  its  former  distin- 
guished and  learned  editors,  done  good  service  in  these  ways, 
and  assuredly  the  need  of  such  services  is  not  less  now  than 
when  it  was  first  started.  It  has  long  been  felt  that  one  of 
the  chief  wants  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland,  has 
been  a  more  profound,  learned,  and  fresh  theological  literature. 
Humanly  speaking,  evangelical  religion  cannot  be  expected  to 
keep  its  hold  on  the  more  educated  and  cultivated  men  of  our 
day,  in  the  face  of  so  much  ability  and  learning  as  is  employed 
in  certain  quarters  against  it ;  unless  some  at  least  of  its 
defenders  show  themselves  equal  or  superior  in  research  and 
insight  to  their  adversaries.  Any  means,  therefore,  that  en- 
coui-ages  honest  and  thorough  theological  study,  deserves  the 
couQtenance  and  support  of  all  intelligent  friends  of  the  gospel. 
Such  a  means  it  is  believed  this  Review  has  been  under  its 
former  editors,  and  it  will  be  our  earnest  endeavour  tliat  it 
may  be  so  still. 

As  to  its  basis,  it  will  continue  as  heretofore  to  be  Evangelical, 
on  the  principles  indicated  above.  We  write  as  Christians, 
standing  on  the  ground  of  reconciliation  to  God  through  the 
vicarious  death  of  His  Son  ;  and  will  not  allow  anything  to  go 
forth  from  our  pages  inconsistent  with  that  groat  fact,  or  with 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Word  of  God  in  which  that  fact 
is  revealed.  But  we  write  also  as  theologians,  bound  in  that 
character  to  inquire  freely  and  thoroughly  into  all  theological 
questions  with  which  we  may  have  to  deal.  We  must  protest 
against  the  spirit  that  insinuates  heresy  or  cherishes  suspicion 
against  a  man,  because  he  differs  from  the  common  opinion  on 
some  minor  point ;  if  he  shouid  be  led  to  doubt  whether  the 
Pentateuch  was  written  by  Moses,  or  all  the  Psalms  that  bear 
David's  name  are  his ;  or  if  he  thinks  that  Anselm's  theory  of 
the  Atonement  was  erroneous,  and  that  some  modem  forms  of 
stating  it  are  unwise  ;  or  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  ought  to 
be  revised  and  abridged ;  or  that  many  doctrines  of  theology 
may  receive  a  further  development  than  they  have  yet  had. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  tendency  which  would  condemn  all 
such  opinions  exists  in  some  quarters  in  our  Churches,  but  it  is 
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one  absolutely  fatal  to  Protestant  theology,  and  firaugbt  with 
danger  to  evangelical  religion.  For  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation cannot  be  maintained  without  the  recognition  of  the 
distinction  between  fundamental  and  non-fundamental  articles. 
While,  therefore,  we  will  take  care  that  all  that  appears  in  our 
pages  is  in  accordance  with  evangelical  principles,  each  of  our 
contributors  is  alone  responsible  for  his  own  papers,  and  we 
will  endeavour  to  act  on  the  majcim : — In  niceaaariia  unitas, 
in  non-necessariia  libertaa,  in  omnibus  caritaa. 

Editob. 
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The  BMiotheca  Sacra  and  Theological  Eclectic,    ADdover.    October  1875. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  number  of  this  long-established  Review,  and 
completes  the  thirty-second  year  of  its  present  series.  Almost  all  of  the 
ten  articles  are  well  worthy  of  a  careful  reading,  and  their  topics  are  for 
the  most  part  of  present  interest  among  theologians.  The  place  of 
honour  is  given,  we  think  unwisely,  to  an  elaborate  and  intricate  discus- 
sion by  the  well-known  Dr  Hickok  of  Amherst,  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  Christian's  body,  nuder  the  rather  ambiguous  title, 
*'  Jesus  and  the  Besurrection,''  which,  we  trust,  in  its  first  application 
meant  something  simpler  and  more  blessed.  He  holds  very  strongly,  and 
with  peculiar  modifications  of  his  own,  the  theory  of  the  tri-partite  nature 
of  man,  adding  to  the  common  view,  so  prominent  in  the  Fgychologie  of 
Delitzsch,  and  popularised  by  Mr  Heard,  this  novel  position,  that  man 
has  in  his  present  state  a  threefold  body — a  fleshly  or  earthly  organism, 
like  the  plants ;  a  soul-body,  or  sentient  organism,  like  the  lower 
animals ;  and  a  spiritual  body.  On  this  hy[>othesis  he  sets  himself  to 
establish  the  *'  certainty  of  a  personal  identical  resurrection.*'  The  first 
body,  he  conceives,  perishes  finally  at  death.  The  second  is  made  equally 
immortal  with  the  third  or  spiritual  body,  through  the  intimate  union  of 
soul  and  spirit  in  this  earthly  life.  The  soul  and  spirit  of  the  Christian 
(we  presume  he  would  say,  of  every  man)  and  their  related  organisms 
are  separated  at  death,  but  re-united  at  the  resurrection  !  Dr  Hickok 
makes  no  attempt  in  this  article  to  prove  this  theory  of  refined  materialiBm 
on  philosophical  grounds,  but  endeavours,  secondly,  to  shew  that  it  is  in 
full  accordance  with  scripture.  Here  he  draws  largely  on  the  poetical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  Ecclesiastes,  which  surely  was  not 
meant  to  be  a  manual  of  psychology.  The  trustworthiness  of  his  exegesis 
may  be  estimated  from  some  of  his  conclusions,  e,g.  that  at  death  '*  the 
spirit  goes  to  heaven  or  hell,"  "  the  soul  remains  somewhere  on  earth, 
separate  from  it,"  and  "  the  psychical  body  does  not  dissolve."  He  adds, 
"It  is  a  question  less  clearly  decided,  whether  the  soul  has  full  and 
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uninterrupted  consciousness  in  its  separation  from  the  spirit"  !  In  the 
third  and  longest  portion  of  the  article,  the  writer  endeavours  to  prove, 
from  the  usual  passages  in  Corinthians  and  Thessalonians,  what  he  calls 
"the  certainty  and  identity  of  a  resurrection  body.'*  Here  a  useful 
analysis,  in  most  of  which  we  might  agree,  is  spoiled  by  the  frequent 
reiteration  of  the  above  distinctions.  Our  readers  will  probably  agree 
that  Dr  Hickok  has  rather  encumbered  than  helped  the  argument  for  a 
personal  resurrection  by  his  speculations,  and  that  we  shall  do  well  to 
keep  separate  the  debateable  question  of  the  absolute  numerical  identity 
of  our  resurrection-body,  or  that  of  any  part  of  it,  from  the  all-important 
fact  of  the  resurrection  of  every  human  personality. 

The  second  article  is  short  and  unambitious,  but  is  of  real  value.  The 
question  discussed  is,  "  Did  the  Writers  of  the  New  Testament  Endorse 
the  Septuagint  Version?"  And  the  answer  of  the  author.  Be  v.  H.  M. 
Dean,  is  briefly.  No,  The  special  value  of  the  article  is  in  its  careful 
examination  and  statement  of  facts  as  to  New  Testament  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  in  the  conclusion  come  to,  which  is,  that  the 
the  New  Testament  writers  quoted  probably  from  memory  in  most 
cases,  not  having  access  to  MS.  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  either  in 
Greek  or  Hebrew. 

The  next  article  is  on  the  '^  Eecent  Critical  Treatment  of  the  Psalter,'* 
by  Rev.  James  F.  M'Curdy,  Princeton.  It  contains  a  well-written  and 
judicious  estimate  of  the  principal  recent  German  and  English  works 
upon  the  Psalms,  and  forms  an  admirable  introduction  for  students  to 
the  use  of  those  works.  Of  course  most  space  is  deservedly  given  to 
German  commentators,  and  the  author  expresses  his  regret  that  so  little 
has  been  done  in  this  field  by  his  own  countrymen — Dr  J.  A.  Alexander 
being  the  single  worthy  representative  of  American  Psalm  -  exegesis. 
Beginning  with  recent  English  writers,  he  bestows  deserved  praise  on  two 
—Professor  Stewart  Perowne,  and  Professor  Binnie,  late  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  now  of  the  Free  Church  College,'  Aberdeen. 
Passing  to  German  commentaries,  he  agrees  with  Dr  Binnie  in  his 
defence  of  ''  the  much-decried  name  of  Hengstenberg,"  and  calls  him  the 
'^  greatest  of  exegetical  apologists."  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  Mr 
M'Cordy  in  his  careful  characterization  of  books  so  well  known  as  the 
recent  oommentaries  of  Hupfeld,  unrivalled  as  a  grammarian ;  Delitzsch, 
poetical,  profound  and  fanciful;  and  Moll,  painstaking,  reverent,  and 
doctrinaL  He  concludes  his  paper  by  appealing  to  his  own  fellow- 
countrymen  at  once  to  study  and  to  sing  the  Psalms  more  largely  than 
they  have  been  lately  doing,  if  they  would  make  their  religious  life 
stronger  and  fuller— an  appeal  which  will  find  a  corroboration  in  many 
a  British  heart 

There  follows  a  pleasant  popular  sketch  by  the  Hon.  John  D.  Baldwin, 
Worcester,  Massachussets,  of  "  The  Early  British  and  Irish  Churches." 
The  writer  shews  a  thorough  familiarity  with  many  of  the  standard 
works  on  the  subject^  and  seems  also  to  have  bestowed  on  it  some 
original  research.  It  is  impossible  to  attempt  a  summary  of  such  a 
historical  paper. 
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After  a  long  and  rather  heavy  discuasion  on  the  definition  of  '*  Con- 
sciousness," by  Dr  Basconi,  President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
comes  another  of  those  modest,  careful  pieces  of  honest  work  so  frequently 
found  in  this  and  other  American  periodicals,  which  shew  how  many 
there  are  in  the  churches  of  the  United  States  possessed  of  the  true  love 
of  scholarship.  The  subject  of  it  is  ''  Words  in  New  Testament  Greek 
borrowed  from  the  Latin,"  and  the  writer.  Professor  Potwin,  of  Hudson. 
We  have  first  a  list,  the  result  of  a  reading  of  the  entire  text,  of  all  the 
Latin  words  (other  than  proper  names,  which  are  considered  separately) 
found  in  the  New  Testament,  with  a  careful  analysis  of  their  meaning. 
The  words  are  only  twenty-four  in  number  —less  than  one  two-hundredth 
of  the  whole — and  they  are,  with  one  exception,  nouns.  Both  of  these 
facts  dhew  the  early  origin  of  the  New  Testament  books,  as  late  Greek 
contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  Latin  words,  and  nouns  are  sdwayR 
the  first  foreign  words  to  come  in. 

There  are  still  two  more  articles  deserving  notice  in  this  well-filled 
Review  (besides  a  third  on  Dr  Burton's  Metaphysics^  which  we  may  pass 
without  comment).  The  one  of  these  is  a  plain,  intelligible  account, 
by  Bev.  S.  Merrill,  of  Andover,  of  Mr  George  Smith's  recent  Assyrian 
discoveries  ;  and  the  other  is  a  brilliant  and  thoughtful  lecture  by  Ber. 
Joseph  Cook,  of  Boston,  on  ''  The  Decline  of  Nationalism  in  the  German 
Universities." 

The  New  Englander,    New  Haven.    October  1875. 

Only  two  of  the  eleven  articles  in  this  number  of  the  New  Haven 
quarterly  are  on  theological  topics,  so  that  we  may  venture,  in  our 
limited  space,  to  criticise  it  very  briefly.  One  of  these  theological  papers 
is  a  very  well- written  and  well-timed  exposition,  by  Rev.  A.  T.  Lyman 
of  Brooklyn,  of  ^  The  Opportunities  of  Cultu^  in  the  Christian  Ministry ; 
or.  Some  Seasons  why  Christian  Students  should  choose  the  Ministry  for 
a  Profession.''  His  main  position  is  this,  that  ''the  instinct  of  a  true 
manhood  and  the  spirit  of  a  successful  ministry  are  in  our  day  identical, 
and  that  the  very  impulse  toward  a  muscular,  healthy,  and  finished  cul- 
ture, which  prompts  the  generous-souled  youth  to  seek  a  liberal  education, 
will  also,  if  followed,  lead  him  straight  on  toward  the  Christian  ministry 
as  his  profession."  His  able  argument  to  establish  this  position  is  twofold. 
First,  he  asks  what  ia  the  end  sought,  and  the  instrument  used  by  the 
minister ;  and  shews  that  his  end  is  the  building  up  of  others  into  a 
perfect  Christian  manhood,  and  his  instrument  is  himself — ^his  own  man- 
hood, sanctified  and  enriched  by  God's  Spirit.  The  Christian  minister 
thus  comes,  he  says, ''  in  a  solemn  sense  to  love  his  profession  as  he  loves 
his  own  soul."  His  profession  is  directly  favourable  to  his  personal 
religion  and  his  spiritual  culture.  Then,  secondly,  the  writer  argues,  that 
at  present  young  men  should  be  invited  to  enter  the  ministry,  because 
the  peculiar  qualities  most  in  demand  for  a  finished  manhood  are  those 
most  needed  and  most  fostered  in  the  Christian  ministry.  Of  these 
qualities  he  illustrates  three — reverence,  sympathy,  and  joyfulness. 

The  only  other  theological  article  is  a  veiy  brief  one,  which  need  not 
detain  us,  on  the  famous  translation  of  f^irmwin,  by  the  Vulgate  Agite 
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pofnitentiam,  which  the  Donay  Version  renders  ''do  penance.*'  The 
writer  defends  the  Latin  translator,  while  he  convicts  the  English 
Romanist  translators  of  serions  incorrectness. 

The  Presbyterian  Quarterltf  and  Princeton  Review,    October  1875. 

This  excellent  quarterly  has,  since  the  re-union  of  the  old  and  new 
school  Presbyterian  Churches,  four  years  ago,  combined  the  resources,  as 
well  as  the  names,  of  the  two  rivid  periodicals  which  previously  repre- 
sented these  denominations  separately.  It  is  the  stronger,  doubtless,  for 
this  fusion,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  complain,  in  scanning  its  pages,  of 
any  lack  of  theological  matter.  The  first  article  is  an  exceedingly 
instructive  one,  on  the  Presbyterian  elements  of  American  nationality, 
by  the  late  Professor  Gillett  of  New  York.  It  has  a  melancholy  interest, 
to  which  the  editors  allude  elsewhere,  as  being  the  last  and  unfinished 
piece  of  work  of  its  lamented  author.  Another  production  of  his 
accomplished  pen  is  reviewed  in  this  number  of  the  Princeton,  viz., 
''God  in  Human  Thought;"  and  it  is  evident  from  these  articles,  and 
from  what  the  editors  say  of  his  various  historical  books,  that  his  early 
death  has  been  a  severe  loss  to  the  Church  at  large,  and  especially  to 
Presbyterianism. 

The  article  before  us  was  evidently  meant  to  have  been  but  the  first 
of  a  series,  connecting  the  bold  Scottish  Beformers,  the  banished 
Covenanters,  the  Irish  Presbyterian  colonists,  and  the  successive  bands 
of  emigrants  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  with  the  present  prevalence  of 
sound  views  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  America.  But  all  that  this 
first  paper  has  carried  out  is  a  careful  sketch  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Beformers  and  Covenanters  on  the  subject  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and  the  hatefulness  of  tyranny  ;  and  it  is  delightful  to  see  how  simply 
and  convincingly  Dr  Gillett  traces,  side  by  side  in  history,  loyalty  to 
Christ  as  King,  and  the  love  and  vindication  of  natural  and  political 
freedom.  His  Bepublican  sympathies,  and  his  immediate  theme,  have 
led  him  to  lay  special  stress  upon  the  latter  element  of  our  forefathers' 
teaching,  but  he  readily  acknowledges  that  it  had  its  root  and  strength 
in  loyalty  to  Christ  and  His  truth.  He  quotes,  with  approval  for  its 
sagacity,  King  James's  declai-ation,  "that  Presbytery  agreed  with 
monardiy  (his  name  for  tyranny)  as  well  as  God  and  the  devil."  Dr 
Gillett  traces  the  progress  of  modem  American  (and  British)  opinions 
about  the  liberty  of  the  subject  from  George  Buchanan  down  to  ihe  end 
of  the  "killing  time.''  Dr  Gillett  hints,  in  his  closing  paragraph,  that 
"  the  Presbyterian  struggle  against  tyranny  and  intolerance,"  no  longer 
necessary  in  Scotland,  was  then  transferred  to  America,  and  that  to  a 
great  degree  through  the  influence  of  the  many  godly  Scottish  ministers 
and  laymen  who  were  transported,  during  the  reign  of  James  YIL,  to 
North  America.  It  is  most  desirable,  we  would  remark  in  closing  our 
notice  of  this  important  article,  that  any  results  of  research  which  Dr 
Gillett  may  have  written  down  as  to  the  influence  in  Ajnerica  of  these 
exiled  Scotchmen,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  second  article^  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Prime  of  New  York,  on  "  Civil 
and  Beligious  Liberty  in  Turkey,"  will  surprise  many  readers,  for  it 
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proves,  by  indisputable  documentary  evidence,  that,  for  a  centmy  past 

the  Turkish  Sultans,  despotic  though  they  have  been,  have  originated, 

even  against  the  will  of  their  people,  various  reforms  in  the  direction  of 

inci'eased  personal  and  religious  liberty  for  their  Christian  subjects. 

The  last  few  years,  however,  have  seen  some  reactionary  steps  taken  by 

the  Turkish  Government,  and  new  penalties  imposed  on  converts  to 

Christianity.      Two   articles  follow,  which  advocate    successively   the 

sides  of  the  question,  "  Has  a  Prosecutor  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  the 

right  to  appeal  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  Church  Court  ?"    Many  of  our 

readers  may  be  astonished  to  learn  that  any  one  disputes  this  right, 

which  is  certainly  recognized  in  all  our  British  churches.     But  Dr  Noyes 

of  Evanston,  who  maintains  the  negative  side,  has  much  to  say  in  its 

defence,  chiefly  on  these  two  grounds ;  the  general  one,  that  no  man 

should  be  tried  repeatedly  for  the  same  alleged  crime  ;  and  the  special 

one,  that  only  injured  parties  should  be  allowed  an  appeal — his  argument 

maintaining  that  a  prosecutor   in  a  public  cause  is  not  thus  injured. 

In  spite  of  all  this  writer's  ingenuity,  however,  we  are  convinced  that 

most  British  Presbyterians  will  side  with  Dr  Patton  of  Chicago  in 

holding  the  prosecutor's  right  of  appeal  as  weU  as  that  of  the  accused. 

Professor  Campbell  of  Montreal  has  an  article  on  ''The  'Hornets'  of 

Scripture,"  which,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  most  learned  and  able.    He 

maintains,  with  most  recent  writers,  that  by  these  hornets  the  Amo- 

rites  were  meant,  and  to  the  proof  of   this  he  brings  his  wonderful, 

if  not  unique,  knowledge  of  very  early  Ethnology,  especially  Egyptology, 

and  of  the  language  of  Hebrew  Scripture  on  these  points.     He  also 

attempts,  with  apparent  success,  to  identify  these  early  Amorites  with 

the  Hivites,  Horites,  and  Zorathites  of  Scripture.    The  remaining  articles 

do  not  call  for  much  criticism.     There  is  a  quietly-written,  sensible 

defence  of  textual,  as  distinguished  from  topical,  preaching,  by  Bev.  Dr 

Crowell  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  probably  more  needed  in  America 

than  here,  it  being  but  seldom  that  our  really  able  preachers  deal  as 

much  in  the  essay  style  as  do  their  eloquent  brethren  across  the  sea. 

Rev.  B.  D.  De  Witt  of   California   examines   Simon   the  Pharisee's 

mistake,  in  Luke  vii. ;  and  E.  M.  Hunt,  M.D.,  pleads  very  soundly  On 

behalf  of  Sabbath  Observance,  claiming  the  preservation  of  the  weekly 

day  of  rest  for  the  mke  of  worship.      The  last  article,  on  "  The  Currency 

Question,"  by  Dr  Atwater,  one  of  the  editors,  is  a  vigorous  and  even 

vehement  argument  in  favour  of  bringing  up  the  United  States  currency 

to  the  coin  standard.    Evidently  a  strong  sense  of  impending  danger  has 

impelled  the  Princeton  professor  to  enter  so  earnestly  into  this  political 

question,  and  to  describe  the  possible  further  debasing  of  the  currency  as 

"  a  repudiation  of  the  nation's  solemn  promiseef,"  and  an  "  imminent 

national  catastrophe,  than  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a 

greater."    Among  the  "  Notes  on  Current  Subjects,"  we  are  glad  to  see 

that  the  approaching  Pan-Presbyterian  Council,  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 

"  Meeting  of  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches,"  at  Edinburgh  next 

summer,  has  the  first  place. 
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DUTCJH  PERIODICALS. 

Thtologitch  Tijdschrift    1875.    Nos.  IV.,  V.,  VI. 

The  first  article  hi  No.  IV.  is  an  essay,  by  Dr  W.  H.  Kosters,  on  "  The 
Angel  of  the  Lord."  The  essayist  argues  that  the  doctrine  of  the  angel 
of  Jehovah  is  different  before  and  after  the  captivity.  In  the  earlier 
period  the  angel  is  simply  a  form  in  which  Jehovah  reveals  Himself. 
This  form  may  consist  of  a  single  figure,  or  of  a  plurality  of  angels  ;  but 
In  the  latter  case  Jehovah  is  represented  indifferently  by  a  single  angel 
or  by  all  together,  and  no  kind  of  personal  distinctiou  is  made  between 
angel  and  angel.  This  conception  of  the  Mal'akh  as  a  temporary  revealing 
manifestation  of  Jehovah,  is  quite  independent  of  the  doctrine  of  heavenly 
beings— sons  of  God.  The  Mal'akh  is  primarily  rather  an  abstract  than  a 
personal  conception.  Even  a  human  personal  form  is  no  essential  part  of 
his  manifestation,  as  appears  in  the  burning  bush  and  the  cloudy  pillar. 
Indeed  the  essayist  is  disposed  to  find  the  physical  basis  of  the  whole  idea 
in  the  phenomena  of  the  thunderstorm — the  same  phenomena  it  will  be  re- 
membered in  which  Riehm  seeks  the  origin  of  the  symbolic  conception 
of  the  cherubim.  To  this  general  characterization  of  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  before  the  exile,  Dr  Kosters  subjoins  an  attempt  to  distinguish, 
during  this  period  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  several  stages  of  the 
doctrine  in  question.  At  first  the  Mal'akh  appears  as  the  usual  mani- 
festation of  God,  seen  by  the  natural  eye  of  man  without  fear  or  danger. 
Gradually  the  external  form  of  the  angel  is  clothed  with  something  of 
the  inaccessibility  of  Jehovah  Himself.  There  is  danger  in  seeing  the 
Mal'akh,  and  at  length,  as  in  Num.  xxiL,  he  ceases  to  be  seen  by  ordinary 
vision.  FinaUy,  he  becomes  quite  invisible,  as  in  Genesis  xxi.,  1  Kings 
xix.  At  this  point  the  old  doctrine  has  nearly  wasted  to  nothing,  and 
after  the  exile,  in  connection  with  the  independence  now  given  to  tlie 
Word  and  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  doctrine  takes  a  new  form.  In 
Deutero-Jesaia,  Haggai,  Malachi,  the  prophets  and  the  priests  are  called 
Mal'akhim.  It  is  in  them  that  Jehovah  now  reveals  Himself.  In 
Zechariah,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Mal'akh  is  for  the  first  time  a  heavenly 
peiBon— one  of  the  many  angels  who  are  now  identified  with  the  Bnd- 
Elohlm.  In  both  forms  of  the  post-exilic  doctrine  the  Mal'akh,  formerly 
impersonal,  has  become  a  (human  or  supernatural)  person.  Our  readers 
will  readfly  see  that  this  account  of  the  development  of  a  very  important 
doctrine  contains  many  precarious  elements ;  and,  in  particular,  the 
arrangement  of  the  stages  of  the  earlier  form  of  the  doctrine  seems  to  be 
almost  purely  of  d  priori  construction.  The  essay  is  interesting,  from 
the  stress  wldch  it  lays  on  the  fact  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Mal'akh  and 
of  the  Bnd-£lohhn  are  not  strictly  commensurable.  The  fact,  we  believe, 
is  unquestionable,  and  in  general  it  receives  too  little  attention.  But  it 
is  incredible  that  the  two  conceptions  should  have  exercised  no  infiuence 
on  each  other  till  the  exile,  or  that  a  people  believing  in  the  existence  of 
sapematural  personalities  should  not  have  from  the  first  associated  these 
bdngs  with  the  functions  of  the  Mal'akh.    The  attitude  of  the  early 
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narratives  to  the  personality  of  the  Mal'akh  is  not  one  of  negation,  but 
of  indifference.    The  function  of  the  angel  overshadows  his  personality, 
but  that  is  all  we  are  entitled  to  say.       The  rest  of  this  number  is 
occupied  with  a  warm  onslaught,  by  Hoekstra,  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians.     The  tone  of  this  paper,  no  less  than  its 
argument,  has  called  forth  an  immediate  rejoinder  by  Hilgenfeld,  who, 
as  is  well  known,  has  had  a  chief  share  in  turning  the  tide  of  opinion 
among  the  "freer**  critics  of  the  continent  in  favour  of  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  the  epistle.    Hilgenfeld's  reply  to  Hoekstra  appears  in  the 
last  number  of  his  Zeitschrift  for  1875,  and  our  readers  will  no  doubt 
prefer  to  see  the  two  critics  set  face  to  face,  without  any  comment  of  ours. 
Hoekstra  begins  by  collecting  evidence  that  the  epistle  in  question 
imitates  the  four  great  Pauline  epistlea    To  me,  replies  Hilgenfeld,  you 
seem  only  to  have  proved  a  community  of  language  and  style.      The 
epistle,  says  Hoekstra,  was  written  after  the  unhistorical  tradition  of  a 
double  imprisonment  of  Paul  had  gained  currency  ;  for  in  it  Paul  is 
made  to  expect  speedy  deliverance,  while,  on  the  contrary,  ii.  17,  iiL  10, 
look  forward  to  a  (subsequent)  martyrdom.     No!  replies  the  German 
critic,  in  iii.  10  the  sense  is  the  same  as  in  2  Cor.  iv.  10 ;  and  in  iL  17 
ij  »«i  fvith/uu  simply  contemplates  the  possibility  of  an  unfavourable  issue 
of  his  imprisonment.    Further,  Hoekstra  £lnds  a  series  of  more  or  less 
important  differences  between  our  epistle  and  the  undisputed  writings  of 
Paul  in  the  eschatology  the  doctrine  of  hMutaruvn  and  the  Christology. 
These  arguments,  says  Hilgenfeld,  rest  partly  on  misunderstanding  of 
the  great  Pauline  epistles,   partly  on  misconception  of  the  book  in 
question.    In  speaking  of  the  Christology,  for  example,  Hoekstra  denies 
that  the  genuine  Paul  believed  the  pre-existence  of  Christ— a  statement 
so  bold  that  his  critic  does  not  waste  a  word  on  its  confutation,  remarking 
only  that,  even  in  our  epistle,  the  connection  of  iL  6  ff  with  ii.  4  shews 
that  the  incarnation  is  conceived  in  relation  to  man,  and  not  simply  as  a 
necessary  factor  in  the  personal  development  of  Christ  Himself.  A  quite 
fatal  argument  against  the  Pauline  authorship  is  found  by  Hoekstra  in 
the  attitude  of  the  epistle  to  the  antagonists  of  Paul,  especially  about 
circumcision.     If,  he  says,  the  »mTUT§fAn  means  the  Jews  in  general,  it  is 
not  Paul  who  speaks  so  contemptuously  of  the  circumcision  (Gal.  iL  7,  8  ; 
Eom.  iiL  1,  2,  &c.).    Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  this  expression  is  meant  to 
denote  his  enemies— the  JeMrish-Christian  teachers — why  does  he,  in  iii. 
6,  speak  of  persecuting  the  Church  as  a  ground  of  fleshly  confidence 
which  they  would  acknowledge  ?    Surely,  replies  Hilgenfeld,  this  was  the 
very  thing  in  which  Paul's  Jewish  walk  culminated,  and  to  mention  it 
here  is  to  give  a  pointed  indication  of  the  really  anti-Christian  character 
of  the  pseudo-Christian  Judaizers.    Finally,  Hilgenfeld  asks  what  end 
the  forgery  of  such  an  epistle  could  serve.    Hoekstra,  admitting  that  it 
is  not  enough  to  say  it  was  written  to  glorify  Paul,  thinks  that  a  con- 
ciliatory tendency  is  to  be  traced  in  an  epistle  which  represents  the 
apostle  as  a  peculiarly  tolerant  man.  But  that  is  not  a  fair  representation 
of  the  author  of  chap.  iii. ;  and  as  for  the  asseition  that  the  Paul  of  this 
epistle  boasts  himself  too  much  to  be  genuine,  that  is  to  be  answered 
by  a  comparison  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.    ''The  recognition 
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of  the  gentiiDeueas  of  the  epistle/'  tiays  Hilgeufeld,  iu  conclusioD,  *'  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  concession,  not  to  the  apologists,  bat  to  historical  truth." 

The  fifth  nnmber  consists  exclusively  of  critical  reviews  and  notices  of 
books.  Tiele  refutes  Prof.  Langhans  in  his  attempt  to  find  a  primitive 
religion  which  was  the  common  source  of  all  the  religions  of  civilization. 
Kuenen  takes  up  the  latest  contributions  to  the  criticism  of  the 
Pentateuch,  reasserting  the  post-exile  origin  of  the  so-called  ''Grund- 
schrift,"  or  Elolustic  history  and  legislation,  and  referring  with  much 
satisfaction  to  the  adhesion  to  this  view  recently  given  in  by  two 
independent  inquirers,  Duhm  and  Kayser,  and  defending  the  latter  from 
the  criticisms  of  Schrader  and  Ndldeke.  This  paper  deserves  the  attention 
of  critical  students,  but  can  hardly  be  epitomised  here.  The  most  im- 
portant part  is,  perhaps,  the  criticism  of  N5ldeke.  We  hope  to  have 
another  opportunity  of  alluding  to  what  is  said  of  Duhm,  whose  very 
remarkable  book  must  be  separately  introduced  to  our  readers.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Kuenen's  views  are  gaining  ground  in  Germany— not 
mainly,  we  believe,  through  his  influence,  but  through  that  of  Grafs 
books  and  Lagarde's  teaching.  We  have  reason  to  know  that  Duhm 
has  with  him  most  of  the  younger  scholars  of  the  GOttingen  school.  A 
review  of  "  Supernatural  Beligion,"  by  Dr  W.  C  von  Manen,  is,  as  might 
be  expected  of  this  journal,  generally  favourable.  The  reviewer,  in  fact, 
is  engaged  on  an  adaptation  of  the  Jvrst  part  for  Dutch  readers.  That 
there  are  many  mistakes  in  the  book  is,  however,  pointed  out  and 
exemplified,  and  some  doubts  are  suggested  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
author's  knowledge  of  Dutch. 

The  doeing  number  of  the  year  opens  with  a  paper  by  Bauwenhoff,  on 
Matthew  Arnold's  review  of  objections  to  *'  Literature  and  Dogma."  The 
Leiden  professor  does  not  think  that  these  papers  in  the  CoMemporary 
Review  have  done  any  service  to  Mr  Arnold's  views.  He  is  naturally 
displeased  with  the  attitude  assumed  toward  the  continental  school  of 
criticism,  and  regards  Mr  Arnold's  theory  of  the  fourth  gospel  as  unten- 
able. The  general  scope  of  the  paper  is  that  Mr  Arnold's  religious  theory 
is  a  matter  of  the  heait  as  much  as  the  head,  and  that  consequently  he 
treats  with  impatience,  and  cannot  be  brought  fairly  to  discuss,  criticisms 
that  threaten  to  rob  him  of  views  personally  precious  to  him.  The  only 
other  essay  in  this  number  is  one  by  Dr  van  BeU,  in  continuation  of  the 
controversy  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  between  the  '^  ethical" 
and  ^'inteUectualist"  parties  of  the  "modern"  school  in  Holland.  The 
representatives  of  the  former  X)arty  have  accused  the  latter,  and 
especially  Kuenen,  of  making  religion  a  mere  affair  of  intellect.  The 
essayist  protests  against  this  view,  and  will  have  it  that  the  whole 
modem  school  agrees  in  making  religion  a  **  bent  of  man's  life,"  affecting 
his  whole  personality.  The  controversy  does  not  assume  a  form 
particularly  interesting  to  readers  in  this  country. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  mention  an  elaborate  review,  by  Kuenen,  of 
Wellbausen's  impoilant  Monograph  on  the  Pharisees  and  Sadduoees. 
We  do  not,  however,  go  into  details,  as  WeUhausen's  book  must  find 
independent  notice  in  these  pages. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Theology  and  Philosophy. 

Die  Christliche  Lehre  der  Rechtfertigung  und  Versbhnung  dargesteUt  von 
Albrecht  Ritschl.  Zweiter  Band,  Der  Biblische  Stof  der  Lehre,  Bonii. 
1874. 

Many  theologiand  in  this  country,  having  read  with  delight  and  profit 
the  £rst  volume  of  Kitschl's  work  on  Justification  and  BeconciliatioD, 
containing  hie  very  able  and  suggestive  review  of  the  history  of  the 
doctrine,  must  have  been  looking  with  interest  and  expectation  for  the 
appearance  of  the  rest  of  the  work,  to  give  his  own  view  of  the  doctrine. 
Hiis  has  now  beeu  before  the  German  reading  public  for  more  than 
a  year ;  and  it  is  full  time  now  that  some  account  and  estimate  of  it 
should  be  attempted  in  our  pages.  The  fii'st  volume  has  been  succeeded 
by  two  others  of  goodly  size,  a  second  on  the  biblical  material  of  the 
doctrine,  and  a  third  devoted  to  its  positive  development.  He  has 
thus  given  a  very  complete  discussion  of  the  great  subject  of  his  work, 
not  only  historically,  but  in  addition  to  that,  first  in  the  method  of 
biblical  theology,  and  then  in  that  of  positive  dogmatic.  In  them 
all  the  same  qualities  of  thought  and  expression  may  be  so  easily 
observed,  that  almost  any  portion  might  be  recognised  as  Bitschl's  by 
a  reader  acquainted  with  the  first  volume.  There  is  the  same  un- 
sparing criticism  of  all  theories  and  opinions  ;  the  same  ruthless  deter- 
mination to  exhibit  every  one  of  them  in  its  barest  and  truest  form, 
stripped  of  all  disguise  or  ornament  of  phraseology  ;  the  same  acutenesa 
in  making  nice  distinctions  that  enables  him  to  do  this  with  great  skill 
and  success ;  the  same  ingenuity  in  perceiving  and  working  out  the 
logical  combinations  and  consequences  of  various  parts ;  and  the  same 
general  impartiality  in  judging  the  doctrines  of  different  Churches  and 
parties.  These  qualities  invest  the  discussions  of  the  work  with  a 
constant  interest  and  sort  of  fascination,  though  some  of  them  make  it 
rather  difficult  reading.  The  method  of  the  inquiry  also  contributes 
somewhat  both  to  the  interest  and  to  the  difficulty.  It  is  a  continuous 
search,  with  sometimes  not  a  little  beating  about  thelsusb,  to  start  the 
game  of  which  he,  is  in  quest,  which,  while  it  gives  the  work  somewhat 
of  the  interest  of  a  hunt  after  truth,  at  the  same  time  makes  it  impossible 
to  take  in  his  conclusions  in  part,  and  r^uires  the  reader  to  go  on  to  the 
end  before  he  has  a  complete  view  or  right  conception  of  any  of  the 
subjects  treated.  We  must  endeavour  to  indicate  the  line  of  inquiry  he 
pursues,  and  to  estimate  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has  been  led. 

In  his  biblical  investigation,  he  starts  from  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
himself,  and  though  there  is  not  in  it  any  formal  definition  of  the  nature 
or  grounds  of  forgiveness,  yet  he  very  ably  and  correctly  shews  that  our 
Ijord's  fundamental  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  €k>d  implies  certain 
important  principles.  This  is  rightly  explained  as  meaning  the  reign  of 
Qodf  the  establishment  of  moral  obedience  to  his  law  ;  and  it  is  shewn 
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that  Jesus  claimed  as  Messiah  to  exercise  God's  sovereignty,  aud  taught 
that,  through  fellowship  with  him,  men  are  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  This 
enables  Bitschl  to  meet  and  confute  the  Socinian  notion  that  Christ 
preached  forgiveness  to  men  on  the  ground  of  their  repentance,  or  love, 
or  forgiveness  of  others,  by  shewing  that  all  these  graces  pre-suppose  that 
they  who  have  them  are  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  Jesus  connects  for- 
giveness with  his  own  person  as  the  bearer  of  the  kingdom. 

Etitschl  then  considers  the  two  great  sayings  of  Jesus — that  in  Mark 
2.  45,  and  the  parallel  passages,  and  that  at  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper — ^the  authenticity  of  both  which  he  maintains  against  Baur.    Of 
the  former  he  gives  a  very  ingenious  interpretation,  holding  that  xvr^^f 
must  be  explained  by  the  Hebrew  ll^b,  and  that  again  should  be  rendered 
''  means  of  defence''  (xckiUzmittd)  ;  and  so  he  concludes  that  this  saying 
has  no  direct  connection  with  those  on  forgiveness.    The  other,  however, 
he  admits  to  have  this,  but  in  order  to  explain  it,  he  proceeds  in  a  second 
chapter  to  consider  the  biblical  idea  of  God,  and  its  relation  to  recon- 
ciliation and  forgiveness.     Here  it  is  maintained  that  the  chief  attribute 
of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  conception  is  holiness,  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  uniqueness  or  absolute  exaltation  of  God,  but  which  is  developed 
in  the  New  Testament  into  love.    Then  comes  a  discussion  of  the  right- 
eousness of  God,  which  is  held  to  be,  not  judicial  rendering  to  men 
according  to  their  deserving,  but  Grod's  consistency  in  following  out  his 
plan  of  grace  towards  his  people.    We  think,  however,  he  fails  to  prove 
this;  for,  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  righteousness  is  ascribed  to 
God  in  Scripture,  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  faithfulness  to  his  promises, 
there  are  other  places  where  we  cannot  avoid  the  idea  of  distributive 
justice  without  a  forced  and  unnatural  exegesis.      The  wrath  of  God  is 
next  investigated,  aud  it  is  well  shewn  negatively,  that  this  is  not  to  be 
traced,  as  some  have  attempted  to  trace  it,  to  offended  love  as  its  origin, 
nor  yet  to  be  identified,  as  it  has  been  by  others,  with  fatherly  chastise- 
ment    Neither  does  Kitschl  identify  God's  wrath  with  his  hatred  of 
evil,  but  he  holds  it  to  be  an  idea  suggested  originally  by  sudden 
calamities  inflicted  upon  transgressors,  and  to  be  traced  to  God's  holiness. 
In  the  New  Testament,  however,  he  thinks  that  the  divine  wrath  is 
viewed  only  as  future  to  be  inflicted  at  the  last  day.     Bitschl  next  pro- 
ceeds, in  a  third  chapter,  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  Christ's  death  as  a 
sacrifice,  where  he  insists  that  it  should  be  compared,  not  with  heathen, 
but  with  Mosaic  offerings.      This   illustrates  a  general   tendency  of 
Bitschl's   biblical  exegesis  and  theology,  to  make  little  or  nothing  of 
da/iric^^  analogies,  whether  of  words  or  ideas,  and  rather  to  seek  for  the 
Hebrew  equivalent  for  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  interpret 
it  entirely  in  the  light  of   that.      This  tendency  is  based  on  a  right 
principle,  that  the  New  Testament  can  only  be  rightly  understood  in  the 
light  of  the  Old  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  to  be  sometimes  pushed  to  a  dangerous 
extreme.      Thus,  as  already  hinted,  in  explaining  A.i/r^«v  he  entirely 
diar^ards  its  classical  usage,  and  by  means  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew 
word,  gives  it  a  meaning  unknown  in  Greek.    This  tendency  also  leads 
him,  in  the  general  question  of  sacrifice,  to  overlook  the  undoubted  mean- 
ing of  the  rite  among  the  Gentiles,  because  he  thinks  that  in  the  Mosaic 
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ritual  it  had  quite  a  ditfereut  signiticance.  The  Old  Testameot  sacrifices 
were,  according  to  him,  essentially  gifts  to  God  ;  the  slaying  of  the  victim 
was  not  at  all  the  chief  point  iu  the  symbolic  action,  but  only  preparatory 
to  the  offering  of  the  gift ;  and  the  word  *1^3|  usually  rendered  to  expiate 
or  atone,  means  really  to  cover,  t.e.  to  protect,  the  idea  being  that,  since 
no  man  can  see  God  and  live,  because  of  his  awful  majesty,  the  offering 
protects  the  worshipper  from  the  destruction  that  would  otherwise 
overtake  him,  and  enables  him  to  draw  near  to  God.  It  is  impossible  iu 
our  limits  either  to  do  justice  to  this  view  by  more  than  such  a  brief 
sketch  of  its  general  nature,  or  to  criticise  it  in  detail ;  but  it  may  be 
remarked  in  general  that  it  seems  to  imply  a  substitution  of  mere  natural 
awfnlness  in  the  place  of  the  moral  attributes  of  holiness  and  righteousness 
as  the  barrier  between  God  and  men  that  sacrifice  removes.  '  This  does 
not  agree  with  the  peculiarly  moral  and  spiritual  character  of  the  Old 
Testament  religion.  Further,  it  seems  exceedingly  unlikely  that  the 
same  rite  of  sacrifice  should  have  so  radically  different  a  meaning  in  the 
Hebrew  religion  from  what  it  had  in  all  others. 

By  this  view  Ritschl  eliminates  the  ideas  of  substitution  and  satisfac- 
tion to  divine  justice  from  the  passages  that  speak  of  Christ's  death  as  a 
sacrifice.  But  there  are  some  texts  where  these  ideas  are  suggested 
without  any  sacrificial  language,  and  with  these  he  has  to  take  a  different 
method.  Gal.  iii.  13,  for  example,  he  explains  as  proceeding  upon  a  view 
that  he  thinks  was  adopted  by  Paul  in  his  epistles  to  the  Galatians  and 
Colossians,  though  not  in  that  to  the  Bomans  ;  that  the  law  was  given, 
not  by  God,  but  by  angels — a  view  which,  of  course,  is  quite  destitute  of 
truth  or  theological  importance.  This  is  surely  a  very  violent  cutting  of 
the  knot,  and  justifies  strong  suspicion  of  the  theory  that  requires  it. 

In  chap,  iv.,  on  "Righteousness  as  an  Attribute  to  Believers,'*  he  argues 
that,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  righteousness  of  man  had  no  direct 
relation  to  the  Mosaic  law,  which  was  only  a  code  of  particular  statutes 
designed  to  secure  the  standing  of  Israel  in  covenant  with  God  ;  whereas 
the  righteousness  in  the  Psalms  and  prophets  was  that  of  true-heartedness 
— moral  faithfulness  to  God — and  went  far  beyond  the  law,  or  led  to  an 
enlarged  and  elevated  idea  of  it.  The  error  of  the  Pharisees  lay  in 
reducing  the  idea  of  righteousness  to  a  mere  outward  observance  of 
particular  commands,  and  in  looking  for  reward  for  this,  so  establishing 
a  relation  of  equal  rights  between  man  and  God.  Now  Paul,  according 
to  Bitschl,  in  combating  this  view,  admitted  that  it  was  really  supported 
by  the  law,  thus  so  far  taking  their  own  ground ;  but  contended  that  the 
law  was  opposed  to  Christianity,  and  had  been  abolished,  thereby  ignoring 
the  real  meaning  and  function  of  the  law  as  taught  in  the  Old  Testament. 
At  other  times,  however,  when  not  engaged  in  this  controversy,  Paul 
proceeds  upon  the  truer  and  deeper  view  of  the  law,  which  is  taken  also 
by  the  other  apostles ;  and  so  his  various  utterances  on  the  subject 
cannot  be  reconciled.  Such  is  the  conclusion  to  which  Bitschl  is  led  as 
to  Paul's  teaching  on  this  important  subject,  and  it  is  remarkable  as 
requiring  a  large  deduction  from  a  principle  that  he  lays  down  as  funda- 
mental at  the  outset  of  this  volume.  He  thinks  it  neceflsary  to  find  some 
mark  or  criterion  by  which  we  may  distinguish  the  canonical  writings  of 
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the  New  Testament  as  alone  authoritative  in  theology ;  and  he  finds  such 
a  mark  in  this,  that  all  these  books,  and  these  alone  among  the  early 
Christian  documents,  are  imbued  with  a  true  understanding  and  living 
sense  of  the  principles  of  the  Old  Testament  religion.  Now  this  seems  a 
very  important  and  valuable  principle,  though  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to 
make  this  the  only  criterion  of  inspiration.  But,  if  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  Paul,  in  a  most  important  part  of  his  teaching,  entirely 
misapprehends  the  true  meaning  and  bearing  of  the  Old  Testament  law, 
is  not  that  principle  seriously  infringed,  if  not  entirely  overthrown  ? 

We  cannot,  therefore,  regard  the  biblical  inquiries  of  this  volume  as 
on  the  whole  successful,  nor  the  general  conclusions  reached  as  satis- 
factory. Still  they  deserve  attention,  and  will  repay  careful  study.  On 
many  of  the  various  points  discussed,  clear  and  convincing  reasons  are 
given  that  may  be  of  service  in  advancing  the  understanding  of  what 
Scripture  teaches  on  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 

We  must  defer  till  next  number  a  notice  of  the  third  and  concluding 
volume  of.  Eitschl's  work. 


Old  Testament  Exegesis. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commaitary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms :  With  a 
Sew  Translation,  By  James  G.  Murphy,  LL.D.,  T.C.D.,  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  Belfast    Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1875.    Pp.  694. 

This  volume  deserves  to  rank  alongside  of  the  volumes  already 
published  by  Professor  Murphy  on  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Leviticus; 
everywhere  it  bears  the  traces  of  honest  hard  labour  by  the  writer,  the 
results  of  which  are  presented  to  the  reader  with  wonderful  compactness 
and  simplicity.  To  attain  this  object  he  makes  use  of  three  means. 
First,  a  new  translation,  not  intended  certainly  to  displace  the  Authorised 
Version  for  popular  use,  but  exhibiting  more  exactly  the  translator's 
apprehension  of  the  author's  sense,  and  aiding  the  eye  by  printing,  not 
only  in  poetical  lines,  but  also  in  strophes  or  stanzas,  the  structure  being 
explained  in  a  few  sentences  introducing  each  psalm.  Secondly,  a  short 
commentary  on  the  psalm,  such  as  any  intelligent  English  reader  may 
appreciate.  Thirdly,  notes  of  a  more  critical  kind,  usually  involving  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  and  dealing  with  the 
questions  on  which  a  scholar  seeks  information  and  guidance.  And  the 
commentary  is  preceded  by  fifty  pages  of  general  introduction  to  the 
book,  in  which  the  reader  will  find  much  instruction,  from  a  man  who 
has  read  and  thought  for  himself.  In  the  course  of  his  discussions 
he  sides  with  those  who  attribute  considerable  weight  to  the  titles  of  the 
psalms.  The  titles  which  have  a  man's  name  with  the  preposition  "to" 
or  "  for''  prefixed,  he  imderstands  as  designating  the  author,  which  is  the 
usual  view,  although  in  our  Version  departed  from  (except  in  the  margin) 
in  the  case  of  Psalms  IxxiL  and  cxxvii. ;  only  he  agrees  with  our  Version 
that  it  designates,  not  the  author  in  the  case  of  the  three  great  choirs  of 
Levites— the  houses  of  Korah,  Asaph,  and  Jeduthun— but  the  sacred 
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musician,  to  whose  charge  the  psalm  was  entrusted.  Of  the  JELre  books 
into  which  the  Hebrew  psalm-book  is  arranged,  he  says  (p.  44) : 

''  The  benediction  at  the  close  of  the  first  four  books,  to  which  the  last 
psalm  corresponds  in  the  fifth  book,  points  to  a  fivefold  collection  of 
psalms.  Tlie  titles,  so  far  as  they  go,  shew  that  the  psalms  of  David 
were  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  coUectors  to  the  very  last,  and  contain 
nothing  that  really  contravenes  the  chronological  sequence  of  the  several 
books,  though  the  order  of  the  psalms  within  each  book  depends  on  other 
grounds  than  that  of  time.  A  careful  examination  of  the  contents  of  the 
psalms  will  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
several  collections  were  made  at  times  of  high  religious  life — ^the  first 
probably  near  the  close  of  David's  life,  the  second  in  the  days  of  Solomon, 
the  third  by  the  singers  of  Jehoshaphat  (2d  Chron.  xviL,  xx.},  the  fourth 
by  the  men  of  Hezekiah  (2d  Chron.  xxix.,  xxx.,  xxxL;  Prov.  xxv.  1),  and 
the  fifth  in  the  days  of  Ezra.  The  only  other  time  in  which  a  collection 
of  sacred  songs  could  be  expected,  was  the  reign  of  Josiah.  But  though 
instruments  of  song  and  singers  are  mentioned  (2d  Chron.  xxxiv.  12, 
XXXV.  15),  yet  the  period  of  Manasseh  and  Amon  was  not  cheerful,  hope- 
ful, or  favourable  to  literary  activity.  This  provisional  assumption 
regarding  the  times  of  compilation  is  favoured  by  the  facts  of  history, 
and  it  will  be  found  on  investigation  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  the 
contents  of  the  psalms." 

In  accordance  with  this  opinion,  he  attributes  Ps.  xliv.  to  the  wars  with 
the  Philistines  in  SauFs  time  ;  Ps.  xlvi.  and  xlviii.  to  the  great  heathen 
league  against  David,  in  which  he  was  completely  victorious,  against  all 
human  probability  ;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  to  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  ;  Ps.  Ixxvi.  to 
David's  victory  over  the  Jebusites,  or  the  like  ;  Ps.  Ixxix.  to  the  pillaging 
of  Jerusalem  by  Shishak  ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  to  that  calamity,  and  the  revolt  of 
the  ten  tribes.  The  so-called  Elohistic  psalms  he  believes  to  have  been 
written  chiefly  in  the  cosmopolitan  age  of  Solomon,  or  else  soon  after  it. 
And  he  does  not  believe  in  Maccabean  psalms  at  all ;  as  indeed  their 
existence  is  generally  denied  by  evangelical  critics,  and  by  some  men  of 
high  linguistic  attainments.  Like  Boettcher,  who  have  no  such  sympathies 
by  which  they  might  conceivably  be  warped.  Professor  Murphy's 
exegesis  is  thoroughly  evangelical ;  and  the  Messianic  element  of  the 
psalms  is  well  exhibited  in  tlie  introduction  (pp.  28-36),  and  in  the 
treatment  of  individual  psalms,  such  as  the  second,  the  twenty-second, 
the  forty-fifth,  the  seventy-second,  and  the  hundred-and-tenth. 

As  a  fair  specimen  of  the  translation,  we  give  the  following,  certainly 
a  difficult  strophe  (Ps.  IxviiL  15-19) : 

*'  The  hiU  of  Bashftn  is  &  hiU  of  God; 
The  hill  of  Bashan  is  a  hill  of  peaks. 
Why  look  ye  askancCi  ye  hills,  ye  peaks, 
At  the  hill  where  Ooo  hath  chosen  to  dwell, 
Where  the  Lord  will  abide  for  ever? 
The  chariots  of  God  are  myriads  twofold, 
Thousands  manifold : 

The  Lord  is  among  them  *,  Sinai  is  in  the  sanctiiary. 
Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  Thou  hast  made  captive ; 
Thou  hast  taken  gifts  for  man, 
That  even  among  the  rebels  Jah  God  might  dwell. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  from  day  to  day, 
The  God  who  beareth  for  us  our  salvation.    Sclah." 
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BiUieal  dmmmtofy  on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  By  F.  Dblitzch,  D.D. 
Translated  by  M.  G.  Easton,  D.D.  Vol.  II.  Edinbuigh  :  Clark. 
1875.    Foreign  Theological  Library. 

Dr  Easton  has  given  ns  a  careful  translation  of  a  careful  and  useful 
booL  DelitzBch  is,  as  usual,  learned  ;  goes  thoroughly  into  the  linguistic 
difficulties  of  his  text,  and  so  assists  the  practical  expositor  of  this  very 
difficult  and  little-studied  book  of  scripture  just  where  he  needs  assist- 
ance—in finding  the  precise  force  of  each  word,  and  the  precise  thought 
in  each  pregnant  verse.  Commentary  on  Proverbs  depends  for  its  value 
OD  such  minute  details,  that  it  is  not  possible  in  a  brief  notice  to  give  any 
adequate  idea  of  its  manner  ;  but  professional  students  of  the  Solomonic 
literature  (and  for  them  is  such  a  work  as  this  mainly  designed)  will  find 
here  an  extremely  serviceable  aid,  especially  for  all  the  minvtiCB  of 
idwlaiship.  We  could  have  liked  if  the  volumes  had  attempted  a  classi- 
fication of  the  gnomic  sentences  in  the  Book  according,  to  their  subjecti* 
This,  well  done,  would  be  a  handy  help  to  the  student. 


Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.    By  Dr  G.  F.  Oehlbr.    YoL  II.    Edin- 
bu^h :  Clark.    1875.    Foreign  Theological  Library. 

In  noticing  the  first  volume  of  this  work  a  year  ago,  we  pointed  out  the 
deficiencies  incident  to  posthumous  publications  imder  which  it  suffers. 
These  continue  to  mark  the  concluding  volume  now  before  us.    At  the 
ame  time,  so  poorly  are  we  provided  with  treatises  on  the  theological 
developments  of  the  Old  Covenant,  that  intelligent  students  will  welcome 
the  suggestions  and  outlines  which  have  been  recovered  from  the  MSS. 
prelections  of  the  Tubingen  professor.    In  this  second  volume  the  Pro- 
phetic Period  occupies  chief  attention,  as  the  Mosaic  Legislation  did  in 
the  earlier  one,  and  the  treatment  follows  a  similar  order — the  theocratic 
history  being  rapidly  sketched  first  before  the  theological  teaching  of  the 
pn^hets  is  examined  in  detaiL    It  is,  perhaps,  a  necessary  result  of  this 
plan  that  the  historical  portion  is  too  meagre  to  be  of  much  value.    Had 
the  qtace  given  to  it  been  devoted  to  amplifying  the  theological  discus- 
sions, the  work  would  have  gained  in  usefulness  ;  for  it  is  in  these  that 
its  value  really  lies.    As  the  points  of  progress  in  the  theological  teaching 
of  the  prophet-period,  as  a  whole,  Dr  Oehler  enumerates  and  discusses 
these  four  : — (1.)  The  Jehovah  conception  of  €U>d  developes  into  Jehovah 
Zebaoth,  with  which  is  connected  a  fuller  angel ology.    (2.)  The  moral 
character  of  the  law  is  more  deeply  discovered.    (3.)  In  prophecy  is 
reached  a  higher  form  of  revelation,  for  in  it  man's  communion  with  God 
becomes  more  inward  and  full,  like  the  communion  of  the  devout  soul  in 
prayer.    (4.)  The  relation  of  the  theocratic  kingdom  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
its  restoration  to  its  true  mission  under  Messiah,  are  exhibited.    A 
chapter  on  the  r^f  <«,  or  khochmah  of    the  Old  Testament,  and  its 
idling  of  what  Oehler  calls  the  *'  enigmas  of  life,"  concludes  the 
volume.    To  the  Book  of  Job  he  assigns  a  late  origin. 
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New  Testament  Exegesis. 

St  John  the  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  By  Christoph  Ernst  Luthardt, 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Leipzig,  &c.  Revised,  translated^  and  the 
literature  much  enlarged,  by  Caspar  Rene  Qreoort.  Edinburgh : 
T.&  T.Clark.     1875. 

"  The  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fourth  gospel/*  says  Dr  Luthardt, 
^*  has  of  late  been  more  and  more  clearly  recognised  as  the  weightiest  in 
the  realm  of  biblical  criticism.'^  That  such  should  be  the  case,  and  that 
this  single  question  should  have  gathered  around  itself  such  a  mass  of 
literature,  cannot  seem  strange  to  any  one  who  considers  how  seriously 
our  decision  on  that  must  bear  upon  our  view  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 
How  vast  the  literature  is  may  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  an 
appendix  of  eighty  pages  is  required  for  the  Bibliography  of  the  subject, 
from  the  appearance  of  Evanson's  book  in  1792  on  to  the  present  year. 
And  the  stream  of  publication  seems  but  to  gain  greater  volume  as  it  flows 
on.  Among  the  most  recent  compositions  on  this  all-important  theme,  a 
good  place  must  be  assigned  to  Luthardt's.  The  discussions  with  which 
this  volume  presents  us  are  very  different  from  the  sharp-sighted  criticism 
distinguishing  Beyschlag's  examination  of  some  of  the  more  pressing  points 
of  the  problem,  in'^his  papers  in  the  Stvdien  wid  Kritiken,  of  which  an 
account  has  already  been  given  in  the  pages  of  this  Review^  But  we 
have  here  as  complete  and  faithful  a  synopsis  of  the  larger  data  and 
difficulties  over  the  entire  field  as  could  well  be  desired.  And  if  the 
treatise  has  some  evident  defects,  it  has  also  conspicuous  merits  of  its  own. 

Of  the  translation,  we  need  simply  say  that  it  is  fairly  well  done.  It  is 
disfigured  here  and  there  by  such  terms  as  ^'  a  body  "  for  "  a  person,"  by 
unhappy  expressions  such  as  '^  the  sensuality  and  figurativeness  of  the 
discourses  "  in  John,  and  other  distasteful  phrases.  OccasionaUy  we  come 
upon  a  scarcely  intelligible  sentence,  an  instauce  of  which  will  be  found 
on  p.  178  in  reference  to  Delitzsch's  explanation  of  the  double  a/^nf  in 
John.  Here  and  there,  too,  somewhat  strange  mistakes  are  suffered  to 
slip  in.  What,  for  example,  are  we  to  make  of  the  statement  (p.  258) 
that  John  **  knew  very  well  that  aro  governs  the  accusative  ?  "  But  with 
these  abatements  it  is  a  generally  careful  performance. 

As  to  the  book  itself,  its  strength  seems  to  lie  in  the  estimate  and 
exhibition  of  the  historical  testimonies.  In  this,  however,  no  less  than  in 
its  discussion  of  the  internal  evidence,  it  has  some  patent  defects.  A  lack 
is  felt  at  times,  all  through  the  volume,  of  a  thorough-going  application  of 
critical  principle.  There  are  cases,  again,  on  which  more  stress  is  put 
upon  some  historical  fact  than  it  is  really  capable  of  sustaining.  Thus  too 
much  is  made  of  the  continuity  of  the  Episcopate  as  an  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  canonical  books.  His  inferences,  also,  are  occasionally  overdrawn. 
The  most  obvious  weakness  of  the  discussion,  however,  seems  to  be  twofold ; 
that  IB  its  failure  to  grapple  satisfactorily,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
objections  drawn  from  the  discrepancies  between  the  text  of  our  gospels 
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and  the  qaotations  averred  to  be  taken  by  the  Fathers  from  the  same ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  the  problem  enggested  by  the  Johannean  cast  of 
the  disoonrses  reported  by  John,  both  those  attributed  to  Christ  Himself 
and  those  to  the  Baptist  On  these  matters  we  find  nothing  beyond  some 
good  general  remarks  about  the  nature  of  ancient  citation  and  the  like. 
In  this  respect  not  much  of  an  answer  is  offered  here  to  doubts  most 
urgently  pressed  by  such  antagonists  as  the  author  of  Supertiatural 
ReUffion, 

These  deficiencies,  howeyer,  are  balanced  by  distinguished  excellencies. 
The  examination  of  the  external  evidence  is  remarkable  for  the  strong 
light  in  which  it  presents  the  inferences  that  are  ineyitably  started  even  by 
the  accepted  positions  of  the  negative  critics.  At  every  step  we  are  helped 
to  see  how  these  carry  us  far  from  the  admitted  dates  backwards  in  the 
direction  of  the  first  century.  It  is  convincingly  shewn  how,  even  grant- 
ing that  John's  Gospel  is  put  at  130  a.d.,  this  still  brings  the  book  so  near 
John's  own  time  and  circle  as  to  make  it  incredible  that  it  could  have  been 
palmed  off  by  some  pretender  under  his  name.  The  observations  on  the 
Jbind  of  evidence  we  are  entitled  to  look  for,  and  on  the  unreasonableness 
of  imposing  upon  primitive  ages  and  early  tradition  rules  acted  on  in  much 
later  times,  are  thoroughly  sensible.  Among  the  best  things  is  the 
analysis  of  the  distinctive  character  and  peculiar  importance  with  which 
the  witness  of  such  men  as  Eusebius,  Origen,  Tertullian,  IrensDus,  and 
others,  is  seen  to  be  invested  when  looked  at  in  the  light  of  their  circum- 
stances and  positions.  It  is  not  simply  that  we  get  so  many  isolated 
testimonies,  but  that  these  have  at  once  powerfully  suggestive  specialities 
as  individual  utterances,  and  a  far  reaching  evidential  value  as  a  collective 
series.  Some  of  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Eusebius  and  Origen,  proceed 
firom  the  men  who  were  most  familiar  with  the  learning  of  their  age ; 
others,  as  in  Justin's  instance,  come  from  men  known  to  have  been  great 
travellers ;  others,  as  in  Clement,  are  drawn  from  distinct  traditionary 
sources ;  others,  as  in  Tertullian,  unmistakeably  reflect  the  general  oon- 
Boionsness  and  state  of  opinion  of  their  time;  and  others  still,  as  in 
Irenseus,  not  only  come  singularly  near  the  apostolic  period,  but  take 
the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  fourth  gospel  as  a  settled  fact.  In 
fixing  the  peculiar  position  of  the  several  witnesses  so  as  to  make  their 
testimonies  more  than  so  many  separate  declarations,  holding  good  each 
cfoHj  for  its  own  historical  date,  and  in  shewing  how  these  testimonies  as 
a  whole  carry  us  by  legitimate  deduction  very  much  nearer  the  first 
oentoxy  than  the  dates  immediately  connected  with  them  at  first  sight 
indicate,  Dr  Luthardt  seems  very  successful. 

The  value  of  the  book,  however,  may  be  best  judged  of  by  examining 
how  it  handles  some  of  the  outstanding  names  in  the  line  of  historical 
witnesses.  Of  these  Justin  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  contested. 
Lnthardf  s  verdict  in  regard  to  him  is  that  since  the  researches  of  Winer, 
Hug,  Olshausen,  and  Be  Wette,  Justin's  knowledge  and  use  of  the 
oanonical  Gospels  may  be  regarded  as  so  much  a  settled  matter  that  only 
straggling  skirmishers  like  Volckmar,  Scholt^n,  or  Samuel  Davidson,  could 
now  oare  to  hold  the  opposite  copclusion,  in  whole  or  in  part.  He  speaks 
with  just  emphasis  of  the  folly  of  setting  aside  these  Gospels  (particularly 
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in  view  of  ancient  methods  of  free  citation),  in  favour  of  some  uncertiun 
Harmony  or  a  Gospel  of  Peter.  The  favoarite  averment  still  repeated  by 
a  few  irreconcileables,  that  Justin's  doctrine  naturally  stands  earlier  than 
the  Logos-gospel;  is  set  aside  by  the  proof  that  the  Logos-dootrine  in 
Justin,  where  we  have  not  the  Word  but  the  Reason  in  the  sense  of  philo- 
sophy, differs  widely  from  the  same  in  John,  notwithstanding  certain  points 
of  resemblance,  and  that  the  difference  is  just  that  between  reflection 
and  directness.  But  to  make  the  stage  of  reflection  precede  the  stage  of 
directness  is  to  do  violence  to  all  sound  criticism.  He  shews,  further,  by  a 
very  careful  scrutiny,  that  the  number  of  passages  from  John  repeated  or 
echoed  in  Justin  is  larger  than  is  often  supposed,  and  that  it  is  unreason- 
able to  argue,  specially  considering  that  we  do  not  possess  all  his  writings, 
that  if  Justin  had  known  John,  he  must  have  quoted  him  more  largely. 

Luthardt's  fairness  is  witnessed  in  his  decision  on  Basilides.  In  the 
Philosophownena  we  find  Basilidian  quotations  from  John.  These  are 
introduced  by  a  ^n^/y,  and  the  use  of  this  verb  makes  it  probable  that  these 
quotations  are  brought  in  as  by  Basilides  himself.  On  this  ground 
Hofstede  de  Groot,  Bleek,  and  Keim  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  a  use 
of  John's  Gospel  on  the  part  of  Basilides.  But  then  the  man's  system  ia 
known  to  have  been  originally  of  a  dualistic  type,  while  what  appears  in 
the  Philoscphoumena  is  pantheistic.  Thus  the  question  stands  balanced. 
Luthardt,  however,  indicates  that  Hippolytus  sometimes  fathers  upon  the 
founder  of  a  sect  the  opinion  of  the  scholars,  and,  therefore,  concludes  that 
these  quotations  prove  a  use  of  John,  not  by  Basilides  himself,  but  only  by 
his  school. 

On  the  question  of  the  harmony  of  the  tradition  in  the  early  Church, 
Luthardt's  conclusions  aie  equally  well  considered.  He  thinks  it  is  broken 
only  by  the  Alogi.  For,  while  he  opposes  Yolckmar's  fancy  that  these 
were  due  only  to  the  confused  imagination  of  Epiphanius,  he  believes  that 
they  must  be  identified  with  those  whom  Irenasus  notices  as  rejectors  of 
John.  Thus  he  allows  the  continuity  of  the  Church's  witness  in  favour  of 
John  to  be  disturbed  only  by  one  party,  and  that  a  party  disowning  it,  not 
on  historical,  but  on  purely  subjective  grounds.  The  discussion  of  the  testi- 
mony derivable  from  those  outside  the  Church,  as  well  as  from  peculiar 
parties  in  it,  is  admirably  conducted.  There  is,  however,  one  exception. 
The  paragraph  on  Celsus  is  the  reverse  of  intelligible,  and  is  far  inferior 
to  what  we  are  entitled  to  expect  since  the  publication  of  Keim's  mono- 
graph. 

We  can  only  refer  to  a  single  point  in  connection  with  the  question  as 
to  the  Ephesian  residence.  It  is  well  understood  how  comparative! j|r  recent 
a  device  this  denial  of  John's  abode  in  Asia  Minor  is,  and  how,  idthoogh 
when  first  put  forward  it  was  met  with  ridicule  even  from  the  Tubingen 
school,  the  changeful  exigencies  of  argument  have  gradually  led  men  of 
similar  tendencies  to  build  strongly  upon  the  theory  which  their  predeces- 
sors scorned  as  Quixotic.  It  is  useful  to  be  reminded,  therefore,  how 
frank  its  original  progenitors  were  in  the  confession  of  their  motives. 
LUtsEelberger,  for  example,  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  determined 
his  adoption  of  the  notion.  It  was  simply  the  consideration  that  John's 
great  age,  and  his  residence  at  Ephesns,  if  made  good  as  facts,  rendered  it 
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incredible  that  a  gospel,  written  really  by  a  pretender,  could  have  appeared 
under  John*8  name  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century ;  that  is  to  say, 
at  a  time  when  on  these  suppositions  there  must  have  been  men  enough 
alive  whose  acquaintance  with  the  apostle  and  his  teaching  would  have 
made  such  error  or  imposture  inconceivable.  Precisely  the  same  objects 
induce  the  newer  school,  baffled  as  it  is  in  its  attempt  to  carry  the  Fourth 
Gospel  forward  to  the  middle  or  end  of  the  second  century,  to  try  a  denial 
of  the  Ephesian  residence  altogether,  as  an  easy  method  of  getting  rid  of 
the  book's  apostolic  origin.  Keim  and  Scholten,  consequently,  are  found 
repeating  Lutzelberger's  arguments,  which  Schwegler  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  have  finally  disposed  of.  Above  all,  they  base  their  theory  on 
what  is  offered  by  Papias  and  IrensBus.  Now,  Luthardt's  examination  of 
these  positions  has  very  strong  points.  lie  makes  it  very  plain  that  it  is 
impossible  to  limit  the  question  to  Papins  and  IrensBus  ;  that  others  like 
Polycarp  and  Clement  must  be  taken  into  the  reckoning,  and  that  in  every 
critical  point  of  view  IrensBus's  letter  to  Florinus  must  be  held  among  the 
most  decisive  things.  His  exposition  of  the  famous  sentences  in  which 
Piftpias  gives  the  lists  of  his  vouchers,  is  extremely  careful  and  thoroughly 
impartial.  He  pronounces  some  of  his  best  friends,  such  as  Guericke, 
Zahn,  and  Riggenbach,  at  fault  in  supposing  the  apostle  himself  to  be 
the  person  referred  to  under  the  title  presbyter  in  that  passage,  and  his 
general  conclusion  is  that  Papias'  statements  are  forf  rather  than  against, 
the  Ephesian  tradition,  but  that  they  must  fairly  be  allowed  to  make  the 
existence  of  a  second  John,  a  presbyter  and  *^  disciple  of  the  Lord,''  at  least 
a  probability. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  the  discussions  relating  to  the  internal  evidence 
will  be  found  to  be  those  dealing  with  John's  alleged  inconsistency  with 
the  Synoptists.    It  is  freely  granted  that  there  could  be  no  stronger  argu- 
ment against  the  authority  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  than  such  inconsistency. 
Much  space,  therefore,  is  given  to  a  minute  analysis  of  passages  pertinent 
to  the  question,  and  the  result  is  to  bring  out  a  numerous  and  convincing 
array  of  points  of  contact  between  John  and  the  Synoptists.     We  are 
reminded,  at  the  same  time,  that  objections  like  those,  drawn  from  alleged 
discrepancies  between  the  first  three  Gospels  and  the  fourth,  really  cut 
two  ways.    For  it  is  surely  far  from  easy  to  imagine  that  any  author 
would  have  invented  such  a  book  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  his  own 
ideas,  or  of  doing  what  Baur  affirms  in  the  way  of  reconciling  once  for  all 
the  antagonism  between  Paul  and  the  original  apostles,  and  yet  have 
caat  bis  invention  in  such  a  form  as  indicated  wide  and  open  variations 
from  tradition  and  the  Synoptists.    Luthardt's  caution  and  sagacity  appear 
here  in  various  ways.      He  exhibits  no  disposition  to  dogmatise  on  the 
debate  about  the  date  of  Christ's  death.    He  is  content  with  shewing  that 
Luke  and  Paul's  reports  of  our  Lord's  death  take  away  all  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  change  of  date,  if  such  there  be,  has  been  introduced  for 
the  sake  of  the  idea^    There  are  many  fine  strokes  in  his  criticism  of  the 
Tubingen  difficulties,  which  have  been  founded  on  the  alleged  irreconcila- 
bility of  John's  chronology  of  the  Last  Supper  with  that  of  the  Synoptists, 
on  the  objections  drawn  from  the  suhjectivitu  of  the  fourth  gospel,  its  ^'  want 
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of  progress**  its  remarkable  Christologj,  ^.  The  same  is  true  of  hi:) 
examination  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  its  authority  deducible  from  the 
writer's  Jewbh  consciousness,  symbolical  style,  presentation  as  an  eye- 
witness, &o.  The  broad  conclusion  is  put  emphatically,  that  the  book  is  not 
dominated  by  Alexandrian  modes  of  thought,  that  even  were  that  the  case, 
it  would  be  no  argument  against  its  apostolic  origin,  because  what  is 
acknowledged  as  possible  for  Apollos  may  also  be  possible  for  an  apuetle, 
and  that  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  can  be  referred  to  the  second  century 
only  by  making  it  stand  out  as  an  absolutely  unique  thing  in  all  sub-apoe- 
tolio  literature,  and  only  in  defiance  of  that  principle  of  criticism  which 
scouts  the  notion  of  a  composition  rising  in  clear  independence  of  all  its  sur- 
roundings, and  of  the  known  circumstances  of  its  time.  S.  D.  F.  S. 

The  New  Testament^  with  Notes  and  Comments^  accompanied  with  Maps 
and  lUu^trations  By  Rev.  Ltman  Abbott.  Vol.  I. — Matthew  and 
Mark.  London  :  Itodder  &  Stoughton.  Kew  York  :  A.  S.  Bamea 
&  Company. 

In  looking  over  this  volume  we  have  been  remind^  of  the  Commen- 
taries of  Albert  Barnes,  once  popular  with  a  certain  class  in  this  country. 
In  both  works  the  aim  is  to  present  the  reader  with  a  compendium  of 
expository  matter,  no  attempt  being  made  at  original  research,  and  no 
claim  to  profound  scholarship  being  advanced.  In  both  the  aid  of 
illustration  is  called  in,  the  woodcuts  of  the  volume  before  us  being 
exceedingly  creditable  to  American  draughtsmen,  and  everything  done 
to  place  the  lay  reader  in  possession  of  results,  without  troubling  him 
with  criticism  or  controversies.  Abbott  is,  however,  a  decided  advance 
upon  Barnes,  whose  theology  was  always  requiring  correction  at  the 
hands  of  his  English  editor,  and  whose  expositions  were  often  very  simple, 
because  very  superficial.  Mr  Abbott  has  evidently  acquainted  himself 
with  the  latest  literature  of  the  gospels,  making  use  of  the  labours  of 
Eliicott,  Alford,  and  Farrar,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  rendering  his  notes 
and  comments  in  general  both  instructive  and  interesting.  As  a  specimen 
of  his  compact  method  of  treating  gospel  incidents,  we  would  point  to  his 
''  Thoughts  on  the  Temptation  of  Jesus  Christ,''  only  regretting  that  out 
space  does  not  admit  of  our  extracting  the  passage. 

In  Mr  Abbott's  exposition  we  note  an  occasional  want  of  decision  in 
the  view  taken  and  expressed.  Thus,  from  his  remarks  upon  the  *'  healing 
of  the  lunatic  boy,"  recorded  in  the  ninth  of  Mark,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
in  what  light  the  commentator  regards  the  miracle.  The  reader  is  told 
that  most  evangelical  commentators  treat  this  as  a  case  of  real  demoniacal 
possession,  but  that  *'  this  is  such  a  case  is  not  so  clear*''  When,  however, 
we  come  to  the  final  judgment  of  the  writer,  it  is  expressed  in  the 
following  sentence,  which  is  far  from  conveying  a  clear  idea  as  to  what 
he  really  holds  : — "  Accepting,  as  I  dO)  the  doctrine  of  demoniacal  posses- 
sion, I  regard  this  as  a  case  of  that  description ;  but  if  there  were  no 
other  evidence  of  real  demoniacal  possession,  this  might  be  interpreted 
as  simply  a  case  of  epilepsy,  accompanyiug  or  producing  deafness  and 
dumbness." 
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We  have,  however,  graver  matters  of  which  to  complain.  "We  fear  Mr 
Abbott's  doctrinal  standing  is  far  from  satisfactory.  In  the  course  of  his 
iDtrodaction  he  takes  occasion  to  state  the  '*  limits  of  inspiration/'  and  to 
reduce  all  theories  of  inspiration  to  ''  two  general  classes,  the  doctrines 
respectively  of  verbal  inspiration  and  moral  inspiration."  Verbal  in- 
spiration is  rejected,  and  moral  inspiration  is  the  doctrine  which 
throughout  this  commentary  is  to  be  assumed  to  be  the  correct  one. 
We  are  not  going  to  argue  the  matter,  but  content  ourselves  with 
stating  that  the  expressions  ''verbal"  and  "moral"  are  misleading, 
"  verbal '^  being  fitted  to  create  a  prejudice  against  the  theory  it  is 
intended  to  describe,  and  ''moral"  being  fitted  to  conceal  what  is 
dangerous  in  the  theory  to  which  it  is  applied.  Had  Mr  Abbott  called 
them  the  doctrines  respectively  ofpUnaty  and  partial  inspiration,  avow- 
ing his  rejection  of  the  former  and  his  acceptance  of  the  latter,  British 
readers  at  least  would  have  understood  at  once  the  school  to  which  he 
belongs.  On  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  as  the  Person  of  Christ, 
we  have  also  serious  fault  to  find  witli  the  teaching  of  the  American 
expositor.  He  does  not  scruple  to  affirm  that  we  have  "  no  authority  for 
drawing  a  metaphysical  line  on  Christ's  nature,  and  saying  that  certain 
things  He  did  as  a  man,  and  certain  things  as  Ood  ;"  and  the  application 
of  this  general  statement  to  the  agony  in  Gethesemane  is  made  quite 
plain  when  the  nature  of  the  conflict  is  stated  not  to  have  been  between 
"  two  wills,  the  human  and  the  divine,  the  conception  of  two  wills  in  one 
person"  not  being  "found  in  Scripture,"  but  "a  hypothesis  of  later 
theology,  to  account  for  the  person  and  experience  of  Christ.*'  Mr 
Abbott  might  just  as  well  avow  himself  an  out-and-out  Monothelite.  He 
wonld  certainly  have  been  so  regarded  had  he  lived  and  thus  expressed 
himself  in  the  days  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  which  decided  that 
in  the  one  person  of  Chnst,  as  there  are  two  distinct  natures,  there  are 
of  necessity  two  intelligences  and  two  wills.  We  confess  this  manifesta- 
tion of  inability  to  appreciate  or  of  unwillingness  to  admit  the  importance 
of  such  a  commonplace  in  Christology,  causes  us  to  look  forward  with 
some  apprehension  to  those  volumes  of  the  work  which  will  be  devoted 
to  the  more  doctrinal  portions  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  it  would 
render  us  very  cautious  in  placing  the  work  in  the  hands  of  "  Christian 
parents^  Sunday  school  teachers,  Bible  women,  lay  preachers." 

C.  G.  M'C. 

The  Mother  of  Jesus  not  the  Papal  Mary,    By  Edwaed  Jewitt  Hobinson. 
London  :  Wesleyan  Conference  Office.     1875. 

This  volume  is  throughout  a  polemic — one  vigorously  conducted, 
and  in  which  the  Protestant  controversialist's  trumpet  gives  forth  no 
uncertain  sound.  Mr  Bobinson  has  evidently  read  extensively  on  the 
subject  of  which  he  treats,  and  has  gathered  together  a  large  amount  of 
material  illustrative  of  apocryphal  puerilities,  Papal  extravagances,  and 
Anglican  tendencies.  As  regards  the  literature  of  the  subject,  our  only 
regret  is  that  our  author  has  done  so  little  in  the  way  of  encouraging  his 
readers  to  follow  him  and  verify  his  references,  if  so  disposed.    While 
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there  is  no  lack  of  authors'  names  at  the  foot  of  the  pages,  that  is  about 
all  we  get  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  anything  so  explicit 
as  a  statement  of  chapter  and  page ;  and  it  will  be  acbnitted  that  such 
references  as  "Lecky,"  "Neander,"  "Carlyle,"  "Daily  News,"  "Ante- 
Nicene  Library,"  are  decidedly  more  ornamental  to  the  pages  than  useful 
to  the  reader.  In  the  chapters  upon  "Development  of  Doctrine"  and 
"Anglican  Mariolatry,"  we  were  in  hopes  we  would  meet  with  an 
historical  treatment  of  the  Marian  cic^^im  to  which  we  could  point  aa 
valuable,  but  we  have  been  disappointed.  The  appeal  which  this  Virgin- 
worship  makes  to  some  of  the  finer  elements  in  devotional  natures,  the 
relation  in  which  it  has  stood  to  the  distinctive  glory  of  womanhood,  the 
growth  of  Mariolatry  in  the  Christian  Church — these  are  subjects  which, 
in  the  hands  of  a  writer  of  wide  range,  keen  insight,  and  appreciative 
sympathies,  might  be  handled  with  profit  to  a  large  circle  of  readers. 
However  careful  in  compiling  materials  and  decided  in  expressing  hia 
views,  Mr  Bobinson  is  not  the  man  from  whom  such  a  handling  can  be 
expected.  Perhaps  the  man  of  our  day  best  fitted  for  such  a  task  was 
the  Kev.  F.  W.  Robertson.  Far  from  being  a  safe  guide  on  many  sub- 
jects, he  could  have  been  trusted  on  this ;  and  with  a  paragraph  from 
him  we  close : — "  Do  not  let  us  satisfy  ourselves  by  saying  as  a  watchword, 
'Christ  not  Mary  ;'  say,  rather,  '  In  Christ  all  that  they  find  in  Mary.' 
The  mother  in  the  Son,  the  womanly  in  the  soul  of  Christ.  Divine  honour 
to  the  feminine  side  of  His  character  ;  joyful  and  unvarying  acknowledg- 
ment that  in  Christ  there  is  a  revelation  of  the  divineness  of  submission, 
and  love,  and  purity,  and  long-sufifering,  just  as  there  was  before  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts, — a  revelation  of  the  divineness  of  courage, 
and  strength,  and  heroism,  and  manliness."  C.  G.  M'C. 


Church  History. 

Dit  Chnstltche  Dogmengeschickte,  ah  ErUwicklurigs-Oesckichte  des  Kirch- 
lichen  Lehrbegriffs  dargestdlt,  von  D,  Thomcmus,  dtc  Erster  Band — 
die  Dogmengeschichte  der  alien  Kirche.  [The  History  of  Christian 
Dogmas,  exhibited  as  the  history  of  the  Devdoprnent  of  the  Churches 
Doctrinal  System,  By  Dr  Thoicasius,  &c  Volume  First — The 
History  of  Dogmas  in  the  Ancient  Church.]  Erlangen :  Deichert. 
1874. 

The  publication  of  this  important  work  preceded  its  author's  decease 
only  by  a  few  months.  In  the  death  of  Thomasius  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  Germany  has  lost  a  teacher,  who,  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
occupied  a  foremost  place  in  the  too  scanty  ranks  of  those  who  have 
understood  how  to  unite  an  uncompromising  loyalty  to  the  standards  of 
their  own  communion,  with  a  free  recognition  and  wise  adoption  of  the 
revising,  recasting,  questioning  spirit  of  the  newer,  speculative  theology. 
N6r  is  it  merely  the  creed  of  a  single  church  (almost  blindly  devoted  as, 
in  some  articles,  we  may  judge  him  to  have  been  to  the  interests  of  hig^ 
Luthcranism)  that  has  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  ablest  champions. 
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Theology  itaelf,  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  those  who  are  in  any  degree 
familiar  with  the  chief  dogmatic  Byatema  of  the  time,  has  lost  in  him  a 
master  distinguished  above  most  others,  if  not  for  brilliancy,  at  least  for 
solid  worth,  sound  sense,  clearness,  caution ;  and,  in  particular,  for  a 
method  which,  combining  in  an  uncommon  measure  the  constructive 
with  the  historic,  hicked  only  greater  strength  in  the  exegetical  to  entitle 
it  to  the  very  highest  eminence. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  introduce  our  notice  of  this  last  con- 
tribution from  the  pen  of  Gottfried  Thomasius,  by  a  brief  sketch  of  his 
career.  A  few  sentences  will  embrace  the  record  of  the  useful,  though 
uneventful,  life  of  a  Bavarian  professor.  Born  on  the  26th  July  1802 
at  Egenhausen,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  NUmberg,  and  spending  his 
early  youth  in  the  quiet  parsonage  of  Ehingen,  at  the -foot  of  the  Hessel- 
beig,  whither  his  father,  pastor  Friedrich  Thomasius,  had  been  translated* 
he  was  sent  in  due  time  to  Ausbach  to  complete  his  studies,  preparatory 
to  entnuioe  on  the  usual  university  course.  Under  the  rule  of  Bector 
Bombard  the  gymnasium  at  Ansbach  then  enjoyed  high  repute,  and  to 
this  first  of  his  academic  instructors  Thomasius,  in  after  years,  never 
ceased  to  be  grateful  for  influences  favourable  no  less  to  piety  than  to 
culture.  To  him  in  especial  he  confessed  himself  indebted  for  the 
awakening  of  his  taste  for  historical  studies.  The  first  university  that  he 
attended  was  Erlangen ;  but  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  colourless  life 
prevalent  there  at  the  time,  soon  carried  him  to  other  seats  of  learning. 
His  craving  for  the  stimulus  of  higher  thought  drew  him  to  HaUe  and 
Berlin.  It  seems  to  have  been.Schleiermacher's  fame  that  attracted  him 
to  the  latter.  But  when  once  there,  he  fell  under  Hegel's  spell  even  more 
decidedly  than  Schleiermacher's.  Qreat  as  was  the  charm  of  the 
theologian's  speculations,  we  can  easily  understand  how  to  Thomasius 
the  historic  method  of  investigation  inculcated  by  the  philosopher  would 
possess  a  still  intenser  interest.  At  Halle  he  owed  much  to  Tholuck,  for 
whom,  through  all  changes,  he  retained  a  deep  veneration,  and  yet  more 
to  a  much  less  known  man.  Professor  Knapp,  one  of  the  best  and  devoutest 
representatives  of  the  older  German  theology.  Here  was  aroused  his 
great  aptitude  for  dogmatics ;  and  from  the  scientific  proficiency  and  warm 
piety  then  distinguishing  this  renowned  school,  he  carried  off  impressions 
of  tJne  validity  and  power  of  the  Beformation  forms  of  doctrine  which 
ever  after  he  sought  to  conserve  in  a  wise  and  needful  adaptation  of  old 
modes  to  the  different  genius  of  more  recent  times. 

He  passed  into  practical  ministerial  life,  firat  as  vicar  at  Kalchreuth, 
near  Erlangen,  and  then  as  afternoon  preacher  to  a  skeleton  congregation 
in  the  ^ital  charge  at  Niimberg,  from  which  dreary  position  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  famous  Church  of  St  Lawrence,  in  the  same  city,  speedily 
rescued  him.  In  these  opening  years  of  pastoral  activity  he  commenced 
those  systematic  researches  in  the  two  cognate  departments  of  Dogmatics 
and  the  History  of  Dogmas,  which  subsequently  bore  ripe  fruit.  In  the 
latter  d  these  two  branches  of  theological  learning  he  found  a  master  to 
his  mind  in  Engelhardt,  who  was  then  teaching  with  edat  at  Erlangen. 
BQs  own  youthful  efforts  took  the  same  direction.  The  issue  of  these 
early  studies  was  his  monograph  on  Origm^  published  in  1837,  which 
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is  still  one  of  the  best  on  the  subject  In  1842  he  began  his  professorial 
career  in  Erlangen,  in  which  he  did  so  much  for  upwards  of  thirty  years 
to  sustain  and  extend  the  reputation  of  the  University,  acquiring  at  the 
same  time  a  name  both  as  a  preacher  and  as  ecclesiastical  counsellor. 
He  died,  after  a  period  of  severe  suffering,  on  24th  January  1875. 

One  prime  object  of  Thomasius'  theological  teaching  was  to  reinstate 
ancient  well-proved  truth  in  the  place  from  which  the  unbridled  ques- 
tionings of  new  times  seemed  to  be  dislodging  it.  His  aim  was  to 
reconstruct  dogmatic  theology  in  conformity  with  the  modem  spirit,  so 
as  to  exhibit  at  once  the  intrinsic,  permanent  worth  of  the  doctrinal 
forms  of  the  Church  of  the  Lutheran  Beformation,  and  their  title  to  a 
reasonable  acceptance  even  in  the  fierce  light  of  current  speculation. 
There  was  one  subject  above  all,  around  which  every  question  in  his 
system  was  made  to  revolve.  That  was  the  perfect  Humanity  of  Jesus 
Christ.  To  make  that  a  reality,  and  so  to  construe  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  Person  as  to  secure  in  it  a  vantage  ground  for  the  survey  of  all 
other  theological  problems — this  was  the  central  purpose  of  his  activity. 
The  Christological  statement  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippiana  was  the 
point  from  which  his  speculation  started,  and  to  which,  whatever  path 
it  pursued  for  the  time,  it  found  its  way  back.  His  able  colleague. 
Professor  Von  Zezschwitz,  remarks  in  how  beautiful  a  harmony  with  the 
chastened  passion  of  his  life  it  happened  that  the  last  subject  on 
which  he  lectured  to  his  students  was  this  Epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
and  that  the  hand  of  fatal  sickness  arrested  his  prelections  precisely 
at  that  fathomless  paragraph  (ii.  6-11)  which  had  formed  the  theme 
of  his  ceaseless  meditation  and  the  signature  of  all  his  writings.  It 
was  (the  same  friend,  to  whom  we  owe  these  facts,  feelingly  observes) 
as  if  the  thinker  went  with  the  problem  of  his  life  in  his  hand  straight 
into  the  land  where  are  no  such  enigmas. 

Besides  several  volumes  of  sermons  and  the  monograph  on  Origen 
already  referred  to,  Thomasius's  chief  works  are  these  :  an  early  but 
valuable  treatise  on  the  Actwt  Obedience  of  Christ ;  another  on  the  Hof- 
mann  controversy  ;  a  historical  account  of  the  Revival  ofEvangdioal  Life 
in  the  Lutheran  Chwrch  of  Bavaria;  AFractioal  Exposition  of  PauPs  JS^nstle 
to  the  Coloseians;  and  his  admirable  System  of  Dogmatics,  published 
under  the  title  of  Christi  Person  und  WerJb,  a  statement  of  Evangelical- 
Lutheran  Theology  from  the  Christological  standpoint. 

In  the  present  volume  we  have  the  first  section  of  a  work  which  was 
intended  to  give  the  results  of  thirty  years'  research  in  the  field  of  the 
History  of  Dogmas.  It  covers  only  the  first  six  centuries.  It  was  meant 
to  be  followed  by  other  divisions,  carrying  on  the  inquiry  through  the 
Mediaeval  and  Beformation  Theologies.  Bat  it  was  not  designed  to 
over-step  the  time  of  the  Formula  ConcorduEy  the  period  elapsing  since 
that  date  being  reckoned  one  of  flux  rather  than  of  accomplished  historical 
determination. 

He  gives  leas  of  the  literary  history  than  Nit^sch,  and  less  of  the  sub- 
jective element  than  most.  He  deems  it  inconsistent  with  a  correct 
notion  of  the  science  to  pass  the  dogmas,  whose  history  he  traces,  through 
the  crucible  of  criticism,  least  of  all  the  philosophical  criticism  indulged 
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iQ  by  Baur.  He  presents  more  of  the  narratiye  than  others,  and  makes 
the  great  Church  teachers  speak  as  much  as  possible  for  themselves.  He 
confines  himself,  however,  to  the  inner  history,  and  touches  on  the  details 
of  leaders'  lives,  the  circumstance  of  conflicts,  and  the  like,  only  in  so  far  as 
that  outer  history  may  be  indispensable  to  the  elucidation  of  the  secrets  of 
the  inner  growth  of  doctrine.  He  writes  with  a  confessed  love  for  the 
common  faith  of  Christians,  and  for  the  expression  given  to  that  faith  in 
the  formulsd  of  the  Church.  The  entire  negative  or  mediating  theology 
has  no  more  cordial,  though  temperate,  antagonist  than  Thomasius,  and 
for  such  systems  as  Semler's  or  MUnscher's,  written  from  the  professed 
position  of  indifference,  he  has  small  respect.  He  defines  his  subject  as 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  Chwrch^e  doctrinal  system,  and  to 
that  definition  he  stringently  adheres.  He  limits  himself  consequently 
to  those  processes  which  were  really  Church  processes,  and  omits  the 
speculations  of  individual  thinkers  or  schools,  except  in  so  far  as  these 
had  a  decisive  influence  on  the  formation  of  Church  doctrine. 

His  discussions  of  what  dogma  is,  and  how  it  originates  and  grows,  are 
full  of  interest.  In  the  sharpest  antithesis  to  the  Tiibingen  school  and  to 
the  whole  tendency  to  make  ecclesiastical  doctrine  the  merely  natural 
product  of  religious  or  metaphysical  reflection,  he  can  yet  agree  with  Baur, 
Marheinecke,  &c.,  in  many  of  their  definitions  and  conclusions.  Dogma, 
to  him  is  not  the  subjective  theological  tenet  of  any  individual  school  or 
doctor  in  the  Church,  but  the  Church's  own  determination,  the  form 
in  which  the  Chwrck  has  given  expression  to  the  essential  elements  of 
the  common  Christian  faith.  So  alien  doctrine  becomes  heresy  only 
when  it  distinctly  contravenes  the  ChweKs  pronounced  statement  of 
the  common  faith.  Anything  short  of  that  remains  simple  error.  The 
construction  of  dogma  is  the  Church's  exclusive  prerogative,  and  its 
rise  is  inevitable.  It  is  a  necessity  which  forces  itself  upon  the  individual 
believer.  For  if  Christianity,  historically  considered,  is  the  entrance  of 
a  new  life  or  moral  power,  it  is  a  life  which  brings  with  it  also  a  new 
consciousness  (namely,  of  a  new  relation  to  God)  and  a  new  lights  or  a 
new  knowledge  of  God.  This  new  life,  however,  not  being  nature's 
product^  but  something  bound  up  with  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  at  once 
presents  what  holds  within  itself  the  necessities  of  development  Each 
Christian  does  something  in  thinking  out  this  new  consciousnesa  But 
only  the  Church  has  the  qualifications  for  any  adequate  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  the  common  faith-consciousness  of  the  Christian  into  the 
forms,  first,  of  separate  dogmas  and,  then,  of  completed  creeds.  The 
Church  possesses,  not  only  the  written  Word  and  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit^  which  are  equally  the  individual's  heritage,  but  also  what  the 
individual  has  not,  namely,  continuity  and  variety  of  gifts. 

Thomasius  makes  a  great  deal  of  this  faith-consciousness  common  to  all 
believers.  As  the  basis  of  the  whole  dogmatic  movement,  it  seems  at 
times  to  get  a  place  which  might  bring  it  into  a  perilous  comparison 
with  the  written  Word,  Thus  he  thinks  that  the  process  of  doctrinal 
determination  advanced  best  in  the  earliest  centuries,  when  there  was  an 
undivided  Church.  But  he  appears,  at  the  same  time,  to  constitute  the 
Christian  consciousness  too  exclusively  the  ruling  thing  in  the  first  period, 
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as  contrasted  with  tradition  in  the  second,  and  the  Ward  in  the  third. 
If  these  sharp  distinctions  held  good,  they  would  be  one  strong  argument 
for  reckoning  him  wrong  in  giving  so  decided  a  preference  to  the  sub- 
apostolic  and  Patristic  period.  Bat  the  fact  is  that  this  conscununMS  was 
not  an  exclusively  or  characteristically  dominant  influence  then,  and  he 
himself  is  careful  to  present  Scripture  as  the  true  test  of  dogma.  He 
admits  that  in  a  sense  dogma  must  be  the  servant  of  the  spirit  of  its  age, 
and  underlie,  from  time  to  time,  certain  processes  of  modification 
connected  with  all  developments.  But  he  keeps  clearly  to  the  positiou 
that  the  written  Word^  which  has  been  given  to  the  Church  as  her  norm, 
is  the  criterion  of  dogma,  and  that  nothing  which  fails  to  approve  itself 
thereby  can  be  accepted  as  doctrina  publica, 

Accepting  a  very  common  classification  of  the  periods  of  the  dogmatic 
process  into  three,  he  marks  off  their  several  functions  and  characters 
very  clearly.  He  indicates  how  the  Patristic  era  had  to  do  with  the 
definition  of  great  cardinal  truths,  which  were  destined  for  further 
analysis  ;  how  the  scholastic  wrought  at  that  analysis,  but,  tmhappily, 
under  the  baleful  spell  of  hierarchy ;  and  how  the  Reformation  epoch 
was  charged  with  the  reducing  of  the  abnormal  again  to  the  normal.  He 
points  out,  too,  how  e<ich  of  these  periods  had  its  own  peculiar  idea  of 
the  Church,  and  how  that  idea  of  the  Church  modified  its  attitude 
towards  the  dogmatic  movement.  This  is  just,  and  generally  accepted, 
criticism.  But,  to  complete  it,  'twould  it  not  be  needful  to  add  a  fourth 
era  ?  Has  not  the  idea  of  the  Church  again  been  sensibly  altering  from  the 
Keformation  standard  ?  And  has  not  the  period  opening  with  the  middle 
of  last  century,  although  yet  unclosed  and  in  the  vortex  of  formative 
influence,  some  claim  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  thing  per  se  f 

Of  course  the  development  whose  history  is  traced  is  claimed  to  be 
organic, — ^a  movement  from  the  general  to  the  specific,  from  the  indefinite 
to  the  undefined,  having  laws  of  its  own.  What,  then,  is  this  orderly 
succession.  Does  the  logical  here  coincide  with  the  historical  ?  Thomasins 
answers  in  the  affirmativa  For,  if  Christianity  is  objectively  a  new 
relation  to  God  through  Christ,  and  subjectively  the  apprehension  of  that 
new  relation  by  faith,  the  definition  at  once  suggests  the  succession.  The 
natural  order  in  which  the  contents  of  the  common  faith-conscioosness 
would  oome  forth  for  analysis,  expansion,  and  determination,  would  be, 
first,  the  Of^ect  of  faith — Christ :  secondly,  the  Subject—m^XL :  thirdly,  the 
Means  instituting  the  new  relation  :  and,  fourthly,  the  Proceee  and  InMru- 
mente  of  its  subjective  appropriation.  Now,  it  is  just  in  this  logieal  order 
that  history  exhibits  the  process  actually  to  have  advanced,  the  Church 
having  pronounced,  first,  on  the  problems  relating  to  the  Godhead,  Trinity, 
and  Person  of  Christ ;  then  on  those  belonging  to  the  faU,  sin,  and  grace  ; 
thereafter,  on  those  bearing  on  atonement ;  and,  finally,  on  those  referring 
to  justification,  faith,  the  Church,  Ac.  And  this  succession,  at  once 
logical  and  historical,  Thomasius  exhibits  as  organic ;  no  dogma  accepted 
by  the  Church,  being  the  mere  child  of  accident  or  impulse,  but  fiading  a 
place  in  its  own  order,  and  according  to  laws  of  growth.  What,  then,  may 
be  our  own  function  in  this  movement  ?  The  task  of  our  age  will  lie,  he 
thinks,  with  the  Church  and  what  is  relative  thereto.    This  is  probably 
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the  soundest  verdict  we  are  yet  competent  to  pronounce  on  the  position  of 
oar  own  enL  For,  although  it  has  a  multiform  aspect,  it  certainly  does 
appear  to  have  characteristic  problems  to  work  out  touching  the  Church,  its 
relation  to  the  indiyidual  and  to  the  State,  its  sacraments,  its  future,  &c. 

There  are  many  subsidiary  points  on  which,  did  space  warrant  us,  we 
would  gladly  test  the  conclusions  of  such  an  expert  in  historical  investiga- 
tion. As  to  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  for  example,  he  decides  that,  notwith- 
standing serious  critical  scruples,  the  seven  (in  the  shorter  recension)  are 
establishing  tiieir  genuineness  more  and  more  securely ;  and,  although  he  is 
compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of  interpolations  in  the  text  now  possessed 
by  usy  he  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  proof  offered  by  Zahn  in  his  recent 
elaborate  monograph  on  Ignatius.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  remark- 
able and  much  contested  expression  used  of  the  Logos  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ifagnesians  (m  i^i  trtyng  ^^mx^ivf)  he  is  at  one  with  Rothe  in  denying  any 
necessary  reference  to  the  VaJentinian  Gnosis.  In  his  estimate  of  the 
SyrAbolum  Apostolicum,  he  coincides  chiefly  with  the  recent  findings  of 
Zockler  and  Gaspari,  tracing  it  back  to  the  borders  of  the  Apostolic  age, 
seeing  in  it  the  forerunner  and  model  of  the  earliest  regtdag  fidei  in 
Augustine,  Marcellus,  Cyril,  and  even  the  Fragment  against  Noetus,  and 
denying  that  its  form  or  contents  make  it  possible  to  suppose  it  a  com- 
position called  forth  by  the  pressure  of  heretical  opinion.  His  view  of  the 
rise  of  the  Oanon  is  in  some  respects  singularly  in  unison  with  Ewald^s. 

Some  things  we  miss.  There  is,  for  example,  no  adequate  estimate  of  the 
powerful,  though  indirect,  influence  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  upon  the 
course  of  Cbristological  speculation.  But  the  great  object  of  the  book  has 
been  made  good.  With  power  and  clearness  we  are  shewn  to  what  extent 
the  Church  of  the  first  six  centuries  succeeded  in  working  out  the  analysis 
of  the  central  facts  of  faith,  how  true  the  Eastern  Church  kept  to  herself 
in  dealing  with  the  objective  side  of  Christian  faith,  the  verities  of  the 
Godhead,  ftc. ;  and  how  equally  constant  to  her  own  genius  the  Western 
Church  remained  in  handling  the  subjective  side,  man,  sin,  grace,  ^. ; 
how,  after  memorable  struggles,  the  task  culminated  for  its  first  period  in 
John  of  Damascus  for  the  East,  and  Angastin  for  the  West,  and  how  much 
was  left  to  be  done  by  Scholasticism  and  subsequent  eras.  The  book  is  in 
all  its  sections  (with  the  single  exception  of  those  on  the  later  Mono- 
pbysitism  and  Monotheletism)  a  thoroughly  independent  study  of  the 
original  sources.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  its  peculiar  method  and  prevailing 
Cbristological  standpoint,  it  is  a  production  of  such  value  that  we  can  only 
deeply  regret  that  it  is  now  impossible  for  us  to  get,  at  least  direct  from 
the  author's  own  hand,  the  projected  continuation  of  the  history. 

S.  D.  F.  S. 

Miscellaneous. 

L^e  in  Christ :  A  Study  of  the  Scripture  Doctrine  on  the  Mature  of  Man,  the 
Of^'ect  of  the  Divine  Incarnation,  and  the  Conditions  of  Human 
ImmortaUty.    By  Edward  White.    London  :  Elliot  Stock.    1875. 

This,  though  bearing  the  same  title  as  a  work  published  by  the  same 
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author  thirty  years  ago,  is,  he  aasores  us,  almost  entirely  new.    It  advo- 
cates the  theory  of  the  ultimate  annihilation  of  the  lost,  in  place  of  the 
common  view  of  their  eternal  existence  in  misery,  though  it  is  not  at  all 
confined  to  that  point,  but  treats  in  connection  with  it  the  whole  subject  of 
the  nature  of  man  in  the  light  of  science  and  of  scripture.    The  positions 
that  he  maintains  are ;  that  while  science  and  philosophy  afford  a  prestimp* 
tion  that  the  soul  of  man  survives  the  death  of  the  body,  they  give  no  evi- 
dence of  the  eternal  existence  of  all  human  souls  ;  that  scripture  teaches 
that  man  was  created  by  God,  consisting  of  body  and  soul  capable  of  immor-* 
tality,  but  not  actually  endowed  with  it ;  that  the  punishment  threatened 
for  disobedience  was  the  extinction  of  the  complex  existence,  while  the 
reward  of  obedience  would  have  been  immortality  ;  that  the  threatening, 
however,  waa  not  executed,  because  mercy  interposed  to  offer  that  for- 
feited immortality,  through  the  Incarnation  of  the  Redeemer  ;   that 
through  regeneration  believers  are  united  to  Christ,  and  become  par- 
takers of  endless  life  and  blessedness  in  him  \  that  bodily  death  is  the 
original  penalty  of  sin,  inflicted  in  such  a  way  aa  allow  the  continued 
life  and  blessedness  of  believers,  and  to  secure  the  identity  of  unbe- 
lievers, who  are  to  be  raised  for  judgment  at  the  last  day  ;  and  that  the 
second  death,  which  is  the  punishment  of  rejection  of  the  gospel,  consists 
in  the  final  destruction,  through  sufferings  more  or  less  intense,  of  con- 
scious life.    These  positions  are  illustrated  and  discussed  in  a  very 
reverent  and  evangelical  tone,  and  with  considerable  ability  and  a  scho- 
Lirly  knowledge  of  scripture,  so  that  the  successive  chapters  present  the 
reader  with  much  that  is  interesting  and  suggestive. '   It  is  refreshing  to 
find  the  question  of  eternal  punishment  treated  in  this  comprehensive 
way,  with  a  view  to  its  bearing  on  the  general  system  of  theology,  and 
not,  as  it  too  often  is,  in  an  isolated  manner,  as  if  it  could  be  decided 
without  any  regard  to  the  general  principles  of  Christianity.     In  this 
general  aspect,  the.  chief  thing  that  seems  objectionable  in  Mr  White's 
theory  is,  that  he  makes  an  essential  distinction  between  the  second 
death  and  the  firsts  holding  that  the  second  death  is  the  penalty  only  of 
rejection  of  the  gospel,  not  of  disobedience  to  the  law.    This  requires  the 
assumption  of  a  universal  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  and  leads  to  the 
idea  of  an  offer  of  salvation  being  made  in  the  spirit-world  to  those  who 
have  not  had  it  here ;  an  idea  for  which  we  can  see  no  warrant  in  scrip* 
ture.     As  to  the  question  of  annihilation  itself,  it  is  not  one  of  very 
great  importance.    The  theory  advocated  in  this  book  does  not,  like  that 
of  universal  restitution,  require  ns  to  alter  the  proper  notion  of  punish- 
ment, and  regard  it  as  disciplinary,  and  not  retributive.    It  does  not, 
therefore,  infringe  upon  the  great  scriptural  doctrines  of  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.     Indeed  Mr  White's  statements 
on  the  Atonement  and  Justification  are  very  good  and  valuable.    Nor 
does  his  theory  lead  to  such  forced  and  unnatural  interpretations  of  scrip- 
ture as  that  of  restitution  needs.    It  is  a  question  of  altogether  subordi- 
nate importance  that  is  raised  by  it.      Undoubtedly  the  theory  of 
annihilation,  if  it  could  be  established  by  satisfactory  evidence,  would 
remove  some  of  the  difficulties  that  must  be  felt  in   the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment,  by  those  who  are  constrained  to  believe  it,  as  well  as 
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Uiose  who  reject  it  The  quedtion  is  one  of  scripture  interpretation,  and 
may  be  calmly  diacuased  on  that  ground.  Mr  White  is,  however,  apt  to 
attach  too  great  importance  to  the  relief  Which  his  view  would  give,  and^ 
sometimes  he  seems  to  a]*gue  unfairly  against  the  common  belief,  and  to 
reason  on  principles  that  would  carry  him  much  further  than  he  desires. 
Upon  any  view  of  this  solenm  subject  at  all  consistent  with  scripture, 
there  are  mental  aud  moral  difficulties,  in  the  face  of  which  we  can  only 
fall  hack  on  our  faith  in  the  perfect  justice  and  goodness  of  Gk)d  ;  and  it 
seems  better,  on  the  whole,  at  once  and  frankly  to  do  that,  than  to 
attempt  to  remove  all  difficulties,  aud  thus  more  fully  than  our  present 
light  will  allow,  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 


We  have  received  the  fourth  edition  of  THa  Second  Deathy  and  the 
BestUution  cf  cUl  Things — (By  Andrew  Jukbs.  London  :  Longmans, 
Green,  k  Co,  1876)— a  work  which- advocates  Origen's  theory  of  universal 
restitntion  in  such  a  form  as  actually  to  subvert  the  evangelical  notion 
of  ]Hmishment  as  retributive,  and  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  satisfaction 
to  divine  justice  $  and  does  so  with  a  boldness  of  allegorical  interpre- 
tation worthy  of  Origen  himself.  It  is  not  by  such  exegesis  that  theo- 
logical science  is  to  be  advanced,  or  truth  discovered  and  defended. 

Another  work  by  this  author  also  appears  in  a  third  edition — {Types  of 
fJfnms.  London  :  Longmans,  Qreen,  &  Co.  1875)-^in  which  he  delibe- 
ntely  avows  and  defends  the  allegorical  method  of  interpreting  scripture, 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  fourfold  sense  maintained  by  the  mediaeval 
divines ;  and  applies  his  method  to  the  exposition  of  Genesis,  so  as  utterly 
to  obscure  the  true  revelation  what  that  book  gives  of  the  history  of 
God's  salvation)  and  to  make  the  meaning  of  scripture  entirely  obscure 
aud  uncertain.  We  must  protest  against  a  principle  of  interpretation 
10  utterly  un-Protestant ;  and  as  Mr  Jukes  appeals  to  the  ancient  Fathers 
vho  have  reconunended  and  used  it,  we  may  remind  our  readers  that  it 
was  condemned  and  rejected  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Reformers. 

The  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity — (By  Isaac  Ashe,  M.D.  Dublin  : 
Hodges,  Foster,  &  Co.  I875)~is  an  essay  on  the  internal  evidences,  to 
which  has  been  awarded  a  prize  in  the  University  of  Dublin  ;  aud  it  bears 
evidence  of  its  origin  as  a  treatise  Written  on  a  prescribed  subject,  and  by 
ooe  who  ig  not  a  trained  and  professional  theologian.  At  some  points  the 
coarse  of  the  thought  seems  to  be  somewhat  hampered  by  the  necessity  of 
cooforming  to  the  terms  of  the  title  proposed  by  the  university ;  and  there 
is  a  want  of  the  critical  accuracy  and  learning  that  might  be  expected  in 
one  who  had  received  a  theological  education.  In  particular,  his  expla- 
nation of  the  death  of  Christ  and  its  effects  is  too  much  tinged  with 
ideas  borrowed  from  physical  science  to  be  s<\tisfactory  or  tenable.  But 
while,  perhaps  unavoidably  from  circumstances,  marked  by  such  defects, 
it  is  OQ  the  whole  a  fresh  and  able  pleading  for  Christianity,  on  the 
gr<Amdof  its  own  intrinsic  character ;  and  the  literature  of  the  Chui-ch  in 
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the  most  fruitful  and  profitable  field  of  internal  evidence,  is  not  so 
abundant  that  any  thoughtful  and  earnest  contribution  to  it,  even  from 
an  unprofessional  quarter,  can  be  despised.  Indeed  the  want  of  thorough 
and  technical  acquaintance  with  theology  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  advantage  of  writing  with  more  manifest  impartiality,  and  from 
a  point  of  view  with  which  men  of  science  can  better  sympathise  than 
that.of  theologians.  We  wish  there  were  more  of  such  expreseiona  of 
Rdigio  LaicL 


We  have  received  a  great  many  other  books,  some  of  them  very 
important  and  valuable,  but  the  limitation  of  our  space  compels  us  to  defer 
any  notice  of  them  till  our  next  number. 
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Abt.  I. — The  Three  Creeds. 

Th  Nicme  and  Apodle^  Creeds:  Their  Literary  History;  together  with 
an  aeeount  of  the  growth  and  reception  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Faith, 
wmmonly  called  "  The  Creed  of  St  Athanadue''  By  C.  A.  Swainson, 
D.D.    Pjj.  542.    London.     1876. 

n^Hp  preference  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  shewed  for  Episcopacy 
^  over  Presbyterianism  did  not  rest  on  a  very  sound  or  in- 
telligeDt  basis,  if  Lockhart  is  correct  in  the  account  he  gives 
rf  it  "  He  took  up,"  says  his  son-in-law,  "  early  in  life  a 
repugnance  to  the  mode  in  which  public  worship  is  conducted 
in  tbe  Scottish  Establishment,  and  adhered  to  the  sister  Church, 
wboee  system  of  government  and  discipline  he  believed  to  be 
the  Sedrest  form  of  the  primitive  polity,  and  whose  litanies  and 
collects  he  reverenced  as  having  been  transmitted  to  us  from 
tbe  age  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  apostles."  How 
&r  the  Anglican  system  of  government  and  discipline,  nomin- 
ally administered  by  State-made  prelates,  but  in  reality  by  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  the  recently  appointed  Judge 
of  Appeal,  is  now,  or  ever  was,  a  fair  copy  of  the  polity  which 
inspired  men  established  among  the  scattered  congregations  of 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  eastern  Europe,  may  be  fairly  left  to 
the  consideration  of  any  man  who  reads,  without  prejudice,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  Should  some 
competent  scholar  take  the  trouble  to  do  for  the  litanies  and 
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collects  what  the  book  before  us  has  done  for  the  creeds,  and 
institute  a  searching  inquiry  into  their  origin,  and  lay  open 
the  sources  from  which  they  were  derived ;  the  result  will  come 
with  all  the  freshness  of  a  revelation  to  those  who  innocently 
believe  that  the  litanies  and  collects  were  '^  transmitted  to  us 
from  the  age  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  apostles." 
What  would  be  said,  should  it  appear  that  the  only  antiquity 
that  most  of  them  can  claim  is  to  be  translations  of  the  forms 
in  the  Roman  missals  and  breviaries  used  in  England  before 
the  Reformation  ?  What  would  be  said,  if,  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  we  should  fail  to  find  half-a-dozen  collects, 
or  a  single  litany,  which  could  be  traced  to  any  earlier  period 
than  the  fifth  century  after  Christ  ?  The  age  immediately 
succeeding  the  apostles  was  the  second  century,  and  to  it  we 
venture  to  affirm  not  one  of  these  ritualistic  forms  could  be 
followed  up.  Bat  the  simple  acts  of  Presbyterian  worship, 
prayer,  praise,  reading  the  scriptures,  preaching  the  gospel, 
and  the  administration  of  baptism  and  the  Lord  s  supper,  have 
their  precedents  and  authority  in  the  first  century  of  Christi- 
anity ;  they  claim  higher  sanction  than  that  of  the  Fathers ; 
they  derive  their  warrant  from  the  practice  of  Christ  and  His 
apostles.  No  church  ritual  is  as  old  as  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  the  apostolic  form  alone  which  has  the  true  antiquity  in 
its  favour.     The  human  is  never  so  old  as  the  divine. 

Hitherto  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  Three  Creeds 
occupied,  in  respect  of  age,  the  next  place  to  the  extracts  from 
Scripture  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  For  one  of  them 
an  origin  no  less  than  apostolic  was  once  claimed :  the  most 
recent  of  them  was  supposed  to  date  from  the  fourth  century. 
For  upwards  of  two  hundred  years,  however,  scholars  have 
been  aware  that  of  both  these  claims,  truth  requires  consider- 
able abatement  to  be  made;  but  to  what  extent  was  not 
exactly  understood.  Canon  Swainson,  Norrisian  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Cambridge,  has,  in  the  work  before  us,  pointed  this 
out  with  a  clearness  and  force  of  evidence  that  the  reader  feels 
to  be  inresistible.  He  has  instituted  a  searching  inquiry  into 
the  history  and  structure  of  these  venerable  documents,  and 
with  laudable  industry  has  followed  out  to  its  conclusion  the 
path  of  investigation  in  which  Yossius  and  Ussher,  Muratori 
and  Waterland,  Heurtley  and  Ffoulkes,  have  toiled  before  him. 
None  of  his  predecessor  has  equalled  him  in  the  research  and 
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thoroughness  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  elucida- 
tion of  his  subject  The  result  is  a  work  of  solid  and  enduring 
value,  not  indeed  very  attractive  to  ordinary  readers,  owing  to 
its  minute  criticism  of  obscuro  manuscripts,  and  its  manifold 
citations  from  ancient  and  modem  writers,  but  destined  perhaps 
for  many  a  year  to  be  a  high  authority  on  the  interesting  theme 
which  it  proposes  to  discuss  and  illustrate. 

Apart  altogether  from  questions  of  their  origin,  there  is, 
indeed,  a  peculiar  interest  attaching  to  these  ancient  docu- 
ments. Prior  to  the  Eeformation,  they  were  the  common 
symbols  of  all  western  Christians ;  and  although  in  most  of 
the  great  Reformed  Churches  they  do  not  hold  the  place  of 
honour  which  they  once  did,  yet  by  none  of  them  have  they 
ever  been  condemned  or  disavowed  The  Romish  Church  uses 
all  three  in  her  public  services;  so  does  the  Anglican;  and 
most  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  have  either  expressly  ap- 
proved them,  or  have  wrought  up  their  substance  into  separate 
confessions  of  their  own.  The  Nicene  Creed,  with  one  or  two 
variations  hereafter  to  be  explained,  is  the  one  symbol  of  faith 
common  alike  to  the  three  great  divisions  of  Christianity — 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Teutonia  Mo  church,  with  any  preten- 
sions to  be  historical  and  national,  has  ever  repudiated  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  Though  Swainson  tells  us  **  it  is  adopted  by 
all  the  Reformed  Churches,  except  the  Presbyterian" — an 
expression  nearly  synonymous  with  saying,  it  ia  adopted  by  no 
Reformed  Church  except  the  Anglican — we  find  it  allowed  in 
the  fifth  Article  of  the  Reformed  Gallican  Church,  which  we  had 
supposed  was  Presbyterian;  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and 
the  Confession  of  Knox's  congregation  at  Geneva,  both  fol- 
lowed the  order  of  the  Apostles'  Croed  ;  and  even  the  Assem- 
bly of  Divines  at  Westminster  says  of  it,  that  "  it  is  a  brief 
sum  of  the  Christian  faith,  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  anciently  roceived  in  the  churches  of  Christ."^  The 
Athanasian  Croed,  though  not  formally  accepted  as  a  docu- 
ment by  any  except  the  Roman  and  Anglican  communions, 
states,  nevertheless,  the  most  assured  belief  of  nearly  all  Greek 
and  Protestant  Christians.  Next,  therefore,  to  the  inspired 
Scriptures,  to  which  all  sections  of  Christianity  in  the  last  resort 
cany  their  appeals,  and  to  the  Psalms  of  David,  which  all,  with- 

*  See  Hallos  Harmony  of  the  Protestant  ConfeasionSf  p.  9 ;  Irving's  Con- 
I,  Appendix  ;  Note  to  the  Creed  appended  to  the  Shorter  Catechism.  ' 
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out  exception,  use  as  songs  of  praise,  the  Three  Creeds  are  a 
possession  common  alike  to  all  the  great  historical  churches. 

By  a  creed,  as  distinguished  from  an  individual  profession  of 
belief,  we  understand  the  form  of  words,  admitted  by  a  council 
or  by  some  ecclesiastical  organisation,  to  contain  a  true  state- 
ment of  its  opinions,  and  which  is  consequently  appealed  to 
publicly  as  the  distinctive  symbol  of  its  faith.  Being  thus  the 
embodiment,  in  human  language,  of  doctrines  which  men  hold 
to  be  divine,  and  its  object  being  to  explain  the  sense  in  which 
the  contents  of  divine  revelation  are  understood,  it  must,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  be  an  uninspired  document.  Thus 
human  in  its  structure  and  expression,  it  is  always  open  to  the 
charge  of  imperfection.  The  possibility  of  error  may  always 
be  assumed.  Any  formula,  which  is  the  product  of  an  intelligent 
and  honest  attempt  to  embody  the  condensed  teaching  of  holy 
Scripture  on  this  or  the  other  subject,  may  always  be  expected 
to  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  truth  ;  but  other  elements 
of  a  disturbing  character  often  interpose  to  modify  the  result, 
60  that,  to  the  pure  eye  of  Omniscience,  the  most  perfect  creed 
ever  produced  by  man  may  appear  either  defective  or  erron- 
eous. Even  an  imperfect  creed  may  bind  firmly,  when  men 
voluntarily  adopt  it  as  the  exponent  of  their  belief,  and  commit 
themselves  to  what  it  contains ;  but  in  so  far  as  the  document 
is  an  accurate  expression  of  divine  revelation,  it  is  binding 
upon  men  by  the  authority  of  God. 

Though  individual  declarations  of  faith  were  abundant 
enough  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  we  reach  the  fourth 
before  we  find  any  document  which  was  admitted  generally 
to  contain  the  main  principles  of  the  Christian  system.  When 
the  first  makes  its  appearance,  it  owes  its  existence  to  the  pre- 
sence and  prevalence  of  error.  The  immediate  cause  of  error 
is  the  weakness  and  perversity  of  human  nature,  and  creeds 
were  the  remedies  judged  to  be  most  effective  for  checking  the 
growth  and  counteracting  the  infiuence  of  those  inteUectual 
aberrations,  which  the  majority  regarded  as  both  false  in 
themselves,  and  destructive  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  men. 
Hence  the  old  name  for  a  creed  was  a  BXfmholwm  ;  that  is,  a  sign 
or  password,  by  which  the  Christian  soldier  could  distinguish  his 
friends  from  his  foes,  whether  heretic  or  pagan.  The  fact  is 
the  very  opposite  of  what  it  has  been  sometimes  represented ; 
the  creed  did  not  produce  the  error,  but  error  in  the  course  of 
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time  called  out  the  creed.  As  heresy  grew  strong,  it  put  the 
friends  of  truth  on  their  defence,  and  compelled  them,  in  self- 
protection,  to  enunciate  their  belief  in  concise  and  well-con« 
sidered  terms.  Almost  every  clause  in  one  of  these  ancient 
documents  is  a  protest  against  heresy — the  fossil  memorial  of 
a  conb-oversy  long  since  dead  and  forgotten.  Often  when 
error  presented  itself  under  some  new  phase,  it  was  met  by 
insertiog  some  new  clause  into  an  old  creed.  Some  of  the  new 
clauses  crept  into  general  use ;  othera  of  them  fell  into  disuse, 
and  perished.  Among  these  competing  clauses  there  was 
usually  at  work  a  kind  of  natural  selection — a  survival  of  the 
fittest — of  which  the  documents  as  they  now  stand  are  the 
embodiment  and  result.  No  creed  can  be  regarded  as  complete 
till  it  has  admitted  its  last  clause,  and  has  thus  arrived  at  the 
distbct  form,  which  it  retains  unaltered  till  the  present  time. 

The  NicBNE  Creed. 

This  oldest  and  most  generally  accepted  of  all  the  symbols, 
took  origin  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  which  assembled  in  325  to 
pronounce  upon  the  great  Arian  controversy.  The  first  draft 
of  it  was  submitted  to  that  meeting  by  Eusebius  of  Cesarea, 
who  thought  it  a  form  of  belief  in  which  both  parties  might  be 
persuaded  to  agree.  The  document  was  indeed  so  cautiously 
worded,  that  both  parties  might  have  accepted  it  as  a  compro* 
mise,  each  understanding  it  in  its  own  way.  But  Athanasius 
and  his  friends  took  stroug  exception  to  it,  on  the  ground  that 
it  settled  nothing,  that  it  bore  no  distinct  testimony  to  the 
tmth,  did  not  condemn  error  in  terms  su&;iently  decided,  and 
gave  a  sound  so  uncertain,  that  the  Arian  and  the  orthodox 
could  both  allege,  with  some  plausibility,  that  the  decision  of 
the  great  council  was  in  his  own  favour.  The  majority  of  the 
bishops  saw  the  force  of  this,  and  agreed  that  the  hoTno-ouaion, 
that  is,  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  should 
he  inserted,  and  that  a  strong  sentence  of  condemnation  against 
ail  who  did  not  receive  the  doctrine  should  be  annexed.  The 
proposal  was  carried,  and  the  draft  of  Eusebius,  with  these 
amendments  inserted,  became  the  original  Nicene  Creed.^    The 

'  This  creed  is  given  by  Eusebius  in  his  LeUer  to  the  Church  of  Cesarea,  in 
'n^Mdoret,  H,  E,,i.  12.  English  versions  of  it  are  common  ;  one  may  be  seen 
in  WaU'i  Hiatory  of  Infani  BapUsm,  voL  i.  p.  611 ;  and  another  in  Goode's 
Diviiie  RuU^  second  ed.,  voL  L  p.  131. 
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design  of  its  authors  was  to  state  therein,  in  clear  and  definite 
terms^  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth  on  the  subject 
before  tbem,  and  to  throw  their  statement  into  such  a  form 
that  the  adherents  of  Arius  could  not  honestly  subscribe  it. 
Its  original  design  was  to  be  a  test  of  orthodoxy,  not  to  be  a 
form  of  ritual  for  use  in  public  worship. 

The  orthodox  symbol  thus  agreed  upon  by  the  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  Fathers  of  Nice,  is  not  the  symbol  as  it  now 
stands  in  the  Qreek,  Roman,  and  Anglican  services.  Consider- 
able changes  were  made  subsequently.  These  changes,  it  is 
generally  understood,  were  effected  by  the  Second  General 
Council,  as  it  is  usual  to  call  the  Synod  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Qreek  bishops,  who,  at  the  summons  of  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  met  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  881.  There 
is,  however,  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  this  statement, 
though  often  repeated,  is  in  reality  a  historical  fact  The 
Fathers  of  Constantinople,  in  the  letter  which  they  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  at  the  close  of  the  council,  profess  to  have 
proclaimed  and  ratified  in  brief  terms  the  faith  of  the  Fathers 
at  Nice,  but  do  not  inform  him  that  they  ventured  to  make 
any  additions  to  it.  Their  alleged  revision  is  not  given  by 
Socrates,  Sozomen,  or  Theodoret,  the  latter  of  whom  especially 
was  fond  of  quoting  documents,  and  could  scarcely  have 
overlooked  one  of  so  great  importance.  It  is  recorded  by 
no  contemporary  writer  whatever,  though  the  writings  of 
many  such  exist,  especially  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
two  Qregories,  who  all  three  were  members  of  the  council. 
Stranger  still,  the  council  of  Ephesus,  in  431,  makes  constant 
reference  to  the  creed  of  Nice,  but  none  to  the  alleged  revision 
of  Constantinople.  The  only  ground  for  believing  that  such  a 
revision  was  made  at  all,  is,  that  at  the  General  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  held  in  451,  Aetius  the  deacon  stated,  and  the 
bishops  assembled  accepted  his  statement,  that  the  form  of 
creed  containing  the  additions  was  the  form  approved  by  the 
Fathers  of  Constantinople  seventy  years  before.  Besides,  it 
deepens  the  mystery  to  know  that  nearly  all  the  additions, 
and  something  more  besides,  are  found  in  a  creed  contained  in 
the  AncoTQJtuB  of  Epiphanius^ — a  work  on  the  Trinity,  written 
at  the  request  of  some  clergy  in  Pamphylia,  in  the  year  374, 
that  is,  seven  years  before  the  council  met  on  which  these 

^  AnoorcUiu^  cb.  cxz. 
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additions  have  been  fathered.  Is  it  possible  that  Aetius  made 
the  mistake  of  ascribing  to  the  Second  Council  the  creed  of 
Epiphanius,  and  that  the  Fathers  of  Chalcedon  did  not  dis- 
cover the  error  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  even  this,  though 
on  the  whole  the  more  likely  solution.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the 
amended  creed  received  at  Chalcedon  has  ever  since  been 
ascribed  to  the  Fathers  of  Constantinople,  and  to  this  hour 
passes  under  their  name.  From  that  time  the  council  of  381, 
which  was  seldom  spoken  of  before,  rose  at  once  in  public 
estimation,  and  although  it  contained  no  representative  from 
any  of  the  churches  of  the  West,  it  was  forthwith  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  a  general  council,  and  its  alleged  revision  of  the 
Nicene  Creed  was  everywhere  accepted  as  the  symbol  of 
orthodoxy. 

The  alterations  thus  made  consisted  in  the  omission  of  the 
expression, ''  God  of  Qod,'^  and  also  of  the  anathema  appended 
to  the  original,  together  with  the  insertion  of  a  variety  of 
clauses,  and  the  ampUBcation  of  the  declaration  in  regard  to  ' 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  following  is  the  formula  sanctioned  at 
Chalcedon,  the  alleged  Constantinopolitan  additions  being 
printed  in  italics  ;— 

^  We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earthj  and  of  all  things,  visible  and  invisible :  and  in  one  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only-hegoUen  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all 
worlds^  Light  of  light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten,  not  made,  being 
of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made ;  who 
for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation,  came  down/rom  heaven^  and  was  in- 
carnate of  the  Holy  Ohost  and  the  Virgin  Mary^  and  was  made  man,  and 
wu  emeijied  for  us  under  FontiuM  FUaUy  and  suffered,  and  was  buried; 
and  on  the  third  day  He  rose  again,  according  to  the  Soriptures,  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and 
shall  come  again  unth  glory  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  ;  of  whose 
kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lordy  the 
Giver  cfUfe^  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father ,  who,  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son  together,  is  worshipped  and  glorified,  who  i^oake  by  the  prophets;  in 
one  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  We  acknowledge  one  baptism  for 
the  remission  of  sins  ;  we  look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  Ufe 
of  the  world  to  come.    Amen.'' 

It  is  stated  by  the  historian,  Theodorus  Lector,  that  Timotheus, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  ordered  (a.d.  511)  this  creed  to  be 
used  at  every  congregation  in  public  worship;  previously  it 
was  in  use  only  when  the  bishop,  before  Easter,  catechised  the 
catechumens. 
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Still,  the  creed  was  not  yet  complete.  Two  important 
changes  were  made  afterwards.  The  clause,  *'  Qod  of  God," 
which  formed  part  of  the  original  Nicene  symbol,  but  for  some 
reason  was  omitted  at  Chalcedon,  was  subsequently  restored. 
The  circumstances  under  which  the  excluded  phrase  made 
good  its  right  to  its  old  position,  are  not  now  known ;  but  the 
re-insertion  is  first  observed  in  Latin  copies  of  the  creed,  as  used 
in  Spain,  in  Isidore  Mercator,  in  the  Council  of  Toledo,  and 
in  a  creed  which  Etherius  and  Beatus  quoted  in  their  work 
against  Elipandus.  From  this  fact,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
that  the  restoration  of  the  clause  was  accomplished  in  Spain. 

But  at  the  Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  589,  a  change  of  much 
more  momentous  consequence  was  introduced.  The  Council 
of  Chalcedon  had  used,  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
words,  "who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  ;'*  but  the  sixty-eight 
Spanish  bishops,  met  at  Toledo,  inserted  the  words,  Filioqwe, 
"and  from  the  Son" — words  which,  however  expressive  of 
doctrinal  truth  they  may  have  been,  ought  not  to  have  been 
interpolated  by  a  few  local  bishops  in  a  public  document 
which,  as  the  creed  of  the  whole  Church,  had  the  sanction  of 
a  General  Council.  The  creed,  with  the  new  addition,  was 
subscribed  by  Beccared,  king  of  the  Goths,  and  by  his  queen ; 
and  at  the  same  council  a  canon  was  passed  ordering  it  to  be 
chanted  by  the  people  in  a  clear  voice,  before  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  in  the  public  services  of  the  Church.  The  reason 
assigned  for  making  it  a  part  of  the  Church  worship  is,  that 
"  testimony  may  thus  be  borne  to  the  true  faith.''  Owing  to 
this  constant  use  of  it  in  public,  the  laity  grew  familiar  with 
the  document  in  the  interpolated  form,  and  it  became  difficult 
afterwards  to  introduce  among  them  the  Boman  form,  in 
which,  as  yet,  these  changes  had  not  been  made. 

The  practice  of  using  in  the  mass  the  Nicene  Creed  thus 
amended,  spread  from  Spain  into  France,  and  to  other  parts  of 
Christendom.  It  had  reached  England  at  an  early  period; 
for  the  Synod  of  Heathfield,  in  680,  is  found  to  employ  the 
expression — "from  the  Father  and  the  Son''  Yet  the  inter- 
polation had  not  become  so  marked  and  general  as  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Sixth  General  Council,  which  met  the 
same  year  at  Constantinople ;  for  it  contented  itself  with 
reciting  the  form  sanctioned  at  Chalcedon,  in  which  the 
jftddition  is  not  contained.    Even  the  Seventh  General  Council, 
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in  787,  did  not  ose  the  interpolation  ;  but  there  was  an  evident 
Upproach  thereto,  when  the  Patriarch  Tarasius  professed  his 
faith  in  the  Holy  Ohost,  "  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  hy 
tbe  Son/'  and  the  words  were  accepted  by  the  papal  legates. 
Against  the  use  of  this  phrase  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  re- 
monstrated in  a  letter  addressed  to  Pope  Hadrian  II.,  finding 
fault  with  Tarasius  for  not  saying,  **  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son" — a  fact  sufficient  to  shew  that,  in  two  centuries,  the 
Spanish  interpolation  had  already  found  acceptance  in  France 
and  Germany.  Hadrian  did  not  reprove  his  correspondent  for 
heterodoxy,  nor  did  he  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  his 
awtL  favourite  phrase  was  an  unauthorised  addition  to  the 
original  form ;  he  contented  himself  with  shewing,  by  quota- 
tions, that  the  form  of  phrase  used  by  Tarasius  was  sanctioned 
by  the  authority  of  Athanasius,  Hilary,  and  other  orthodox 
Fathers.  In  794,  the  Synod  of  Frankfort^  summoned  by 
Charlemagne,  and  composed  of  three  hundred  bishops,  declared 
its  belief  to  be^  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  About  two  years  after  this,  the  Provincial 
Synod  of  Friuli  met,  and  adopted  the  interpolated  creed, 
the  president,  Paulinus,  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  justifying  the 
addition  in  the  following  words : — 

*'  Just  as  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  Fathers,  who  met  at  Constantin- 
ople, did,  by  way  of  ezpoeition,  supplement  the  meaning  of  the  three 
hundred  and  eighteen,  and  confess  that  they  believed  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
ike  Lord  and  giver  of  Ufe^  so  afterwards,  because  of  those  heretics  who 
whispered  about  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  of  the  Father  alone,  the  words 
were  added,  ''  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,*'  Yet  they 
are  not  to  be  blamed  who  effected  this,  as  if  they  had  added  or  diminished 
aught  in  the  creed  of  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen,  for  they  held  no 
opinions  different  from  theirs — ^they  sought  only  to  fill  up  the  meaning 
which,  in  other  respects,  they  left  untouched."  ^ 

From  this  point,  therefore,  the  Filioque  may  be  regarded  as 
having  established  its  claim  to  be  recognised  a  portion  of  the 
creed  of  western  Christendom.  Popes,  indeed,  occasionally 
muttered  disapproval,  and  Roman  councils  lifted  up  their 
protest  To  hush  the  rising  controversy  about  adding  the 
Filioque,  Pope  Leo  III.  (795-816)  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
singing  of  the  creed  should  be  abolished  in  Germany,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  not  sung  at  Rome ;  and  he  had  suspended  in  the 

^  Swainson,  p.  148. 
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Basilica  of  St  Peter's  two  shields,  inscribed,  the  one  with  a 
Greek  and  the  other  with  a  Latin  copy  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
as  amended  at  Constantinople,  both,  of  course,  wanting  the 
disputed  phrase.  Pope  John  VIII.  (872-882),  in  a  letter  to 
Photius,  condemns  those  who,  as  he  says,  in  their  madness 
made  the  addition.  A  local  council,  held  at  Bome  in  810, 
united  in  the  papal  protest.  But,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
the  Pope  at  last  gave  way.  As  Swainson  remarks,  with  truth, 
the  occupant  of  the  Apostolic  See  rarely  leads  in  any  matter 
except  what  concerns  his  own  supremacy  and  power ;  the  ap- 
proved practice  with  him  is  to  wait  until  a  doctrine  or  rite  has 
fought  its  way  to  general  adoption,  and  then,  when  it  has  won 
over  the  majority  to  its  side,  the  "  Teacher  of  all  Christians" 
smiles  down  benignly  from  the  heights  of  the  Church,  and 
pronounces  it  to  be  orthodox  and  Catholic.  However  this 
may  be,  the  fact  in  the  present  case  is,  that  the  Emperor 
Henry  prevailed  upon  Benedict  VIIL  (101 2-1024)  to  introduce 
into  the  mass  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  then  used  in  France, 
Germany,  and  England,  and  this  involved,  of  course,  the 
adoption  of  the  FUioque.  Since  that  time  it  has  formed  a 
part  of  the  Eucharistic  service  in  all  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
and  it  received  the  formal  sanction  of  the  Council  of  Trent  at 
its  first  session,  held  on  the  4th  of  February  1546. 

Even  the  Reformation,  which  swept  away  so  many  un- 
authorised innovations  upon  doctrine  and  ritual,  made  no 
change  as  to  the  FUioque.  The  Anglican  communion,  in  its 
public  services,  still  recites,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  the  amended 
creed  of  Nice,  as  sanctioned  at  Chalcedon,  with  the  subsequent 
interpolations  inserted.  The  other  Reformed  Churches,  with- 
out attaching  the  same  importance  to  the  letter  of  the 
document,  or  reciting  it  in  public  worship,  still  hold  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  double  procession,  of  which  the  FUioque  is  the 
sign.  But  the  Greek  Church  has  always  condemned  the  inter- 
polation. The  Nicene  Creed,  as  approved  at  Chalcedon, 
without  further  addition,  is  still  the  only  symbol  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  is  found  in  all  the  Oriental  liturgies ; 
while  the  doctrine  of  the  double  procession,  and  the  word  in 
the  symbol  which  expresses  it,  have  been  always  made  by  the 
Greeks  a  prominent  ground  of  their  isolation,  both  from  the 
Roman  and  Protestant  churches.  Dt  Dollinger  has  lately  been 
making  some  effort,  at  the  head  of  his  party,  to  bridge  the 
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chasm ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  attempt  will  result 
Id  anything  more  important  than  words. 

The  Apostles'  Creed. 

The  opinion  is  as  old  as  Ambrose,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourth  century,  that  the  creed  so  called  was  written  by  the 
apostles.  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  as  well  as  others,  committed 
himself  to  this  statement,^  and  a  later  tradition,  in  a  sermon 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Augustine,  not  only  assigns  a  clause  of 
it  to  each  of  the  twelve  apostles,  but  undertakes  to  name  the 
apostle  to  whom  each  of  the  clauses  owes  its  existence. 

Laurentius  Valla  was  the  first  to  question  the  accuracy  of 
this  oft-repeated  statement.'  Erasmus,  as  his  manner  was, 
"  did  not  know  "  the  truth  of  it,  but  as  guilty  disbelief  of  the 
whole  story  was  supposed  to  lurk  under  the  mask  of  a 
nescience  seemingly  so  innocent^  he  was  censured  by  the 
Faculty  of  Paris.  But  the  honour  of  disproving  the  whole 
story  is  due  to  Gerard  Vossius,  who,  in  his  De  Trihus  Symholis, 
published  in  J  642,  demonstrated  that  the  assertion  rests  on  no 
solid  evidence  whatever.  His  conclusion  is  now  disputed  by 
none  competent  to  judge,  and  acquainted  with  the  facts.  Had 
this  creed  been  the  production  of  inspired  men  in  the  first 
century,  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  why  it  is  not  found 
in  the  New  Testament ;  why  it  is  never  cited  nor  alluded  to  as 
a  document  by  any  writer  of  the  first  three  centuries,  inspired 
or  uninspired ;  why  it  was  not  originally  written  in  Greek,  as 
all  the  extant  literature  of  the  first  two  centuries  was ;  why  it 
was  not  used  in  the  Christian  worship,  as  all  the  canonical,  and 
some  uncanonical,  writings  were ;  why  the  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
in  the  fourth  century,  as  well  as  other  churches,  had  a  creed  of 
its  own  entirely  dififerent;  why,  subject  to  the  casualties  of 
transcription  only,  it  did  not  at  all  times  retain  the  same 
unvarying  form,  as  is  done  by  the  shortest  and  least  important 
document  which  makes  a  part  of  holy  Scripture ;  and  why  so 
many  Christian  writers,  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  pro- 
duced each  a  summary  of  his  own,  instead  of  pointing  to  the 
form  established  by  the  apostles  once  for  all.  These  facts  seem 
to  us  unaccountable  on  any  other  supposition,  than  that  the 

'  Thos  in  Sermo  xcvi,  Leo  speaks  of  the  enemies  of  the  Clmroh  as  rejecting 
the  symbol  institated  by  the  apostles — "  instituto  a  Sanctis  apostolis  symbolo 
repognantee.'*— See  Mignej  vol  liv.,  c.  466. 

>  See  Fabricins,  CofUx  Apoc  N.  T.  vol  il  p.  362. 
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document  did  not  exist  in  the  first  century,  and,  consequently, 
that  it  was  not  written  by  the  apostles. 

In  the  third  and  following  centuries,  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Christian  teachers  to  give  catechumens  a  short  summary 
of  Christian  doctrine — a  breviarium  fidei,  as  Ambrose  calls  it 
— which  might  be  easily  retained  in  the  memory.  This  short 
exposition  of  Christianity,  orally  communicated,  served  in 
ancient  times  the  same  purpose  as  catechisms  and  abridgments 
of  Christian  doctrines  serve  in  some  churches  stilL  Each  of 
them  took  for  its  basis  the  baptismal  formula  in  Matt.  xxviiL 
19 ;  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  in  the  order  there  mentioned 
constituted  the  central  stem,  from  which  all  the  other  parts 
branched  forth.  These  summaries  were  at  first  short,  and 
understood  to  contain  nothing  which  was  not  counted  funda- 
mental' Not  being  committed  to  writing,  but  communicated 
by  the  living  voice  to  those  under  Christian  instruction,  there 
was  among  them  a  manifest  agreement  as  to  substance,  yet  a 
difference  of  expression,  which  shews  itself  distinctly  in  the 
forms  which  are  still  preserved.  The  profession  of  faith  which 
the  catechumen  afterwards  made  at  baptism,  was  usually  much 
shorter  than  the  summary  of  doctrine  that  he  was  taught  to 
repeat  while  under  instruction.  The  baptismal  formula  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries  was  seldom  more  than  a  simple 
profession  of  faith  in  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost )  the  latter 
— the  rule  of  faith,  as  it  was  often  called,  though  very  impro- 
perly, by  the  ancient  writers — ^was  intended  to  embrace  the 
sum  and  substance  of  Christianity,  and  it  was  gradually 
enlarged  by  the  introduction  of  clauses  designed  to  affirm  the 
truth,  as  opposed  to  this  or  the  other  form  of  error  which  was 
constantly  cropping  up.  The  tendency,  of  course,  was  for  the 
summary  of  faith  to  fall  into  a  set  form  of  words ;  but  the 
forms  still  extant  vary  so  much  in  language,  as  to  shew  that 
there  was  no  authoritative  formula  with  Church  sanction  then 
in  general  usa  Among  the  numerous  creeds  of  individual 
writers,  the  oldest  perhaps  is  that  of  Irenseus ;  but  we  select 
that  of  TertuUian  as  being  the  oldest  Latin  form,  with  the 
view  of  shewing  the  first  rough  sketch  out  of  which  the  more 
finished  picture  was  produced  in  the  course  of  ages : — 

'  Augnstine  thas  explaiiu  the  natnre  and  object  of  these  siiminariea  :— 
**  CoUecta  bre^iter  et  in  ordinem  oertnm  redacta  et  constricta  tradenda  aunt 
Tobifl;  nt  fides  vestra  aedifioetur,  et  oonfessio  proparetur,  et  memoiia  non 
gravetur.  "—^Sermo  ccxiv.  1,  in  Migne  xxxviii,  c.  1066. 
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*'  There  b  one  God  ouly,  and  He  is  none  other  than  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  who  produced  all  things  out  of  nothing  through  His  own  Word, 
fint  of  all  sent  forth  ;  this  Word  is  called  His  Son,  and,  under  the  name 
of  God,  was  seen  in  divers  manners  by  the  patriarchs,  heard  at  all  times 
in  the  prophets,  at  hi^  brought  down  by  the  Spirit  and  power  of  the 
Father  into  the  Yiigin  Mary,  was  made  flesh  in  her  womb,  and,  being 
born  of  her,  went  forth  as  Jesus  Christ ;  thenceforth  He  preached  the 
Dew  law  and  the  new  promise  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  worked 
miracles :  having  been  crucified,  He  rose  again  the  third  day :  then  hav- 
ing ascended  into  the  heavens.  He  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father : 
tent  instead  of  Himself  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  lead  such  as 
believe:  will  come  with  glory  to  take  the  saints  to  the  enjoyment  of 
eTeriasting  life  and  of  the  heavenly  promises,  and  to  condemn  the  wicked 
to  everhistiDg  fire,  after  the  resurrection  of  both  these'  classes  shall  have 
happened  together  with  the  restoration  of  their  flesh."  * 

Can  there  be  a  iloiibt  that  Tertullian  ivould  have  given,  in 
preference  to  his  own,  a  summary  drawn  up  by  the  Apostles, 
had  he  known  of  the  existence  of  such  a  document  ?  He  never 
alludes  to  such  a  thing,  but  inserts  a  summary  of  bis  own ; 
and,  as  if  to  shew  that  there  was  no  uniformity  in  the  matter, 
the  same  writer  gives  two  other  abridgments,  substantially 
the  same,  but  verbally  different.'  Similar  abridgments,  none 
of  them  exactly  in  the  same  terms  as  the  others,  may  be  ibund 
in  the  Fathers  of  the  first  five  centuries.  We  quote  another 
of  them,  found  in  the  Confeasw^  attributed  to  Patrick  the 
Apostle  of  Ireland,  which  belongs  to  the  fifth  century,  more 
particularly  as  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  Swainson : — 

''There  is  no  other  Gk>d,  and  never  was,  and  never  will  be  after  Him 
hot  God  the  Father,  nnbegotten,  without  beginning,  from  whom  all 
beginning  is,  occupying  all  things,  as  we  have  said  :  and  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  we  witness  to  have  been  always  with  the  Father,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  world,  spiritually  with  the  Father,  begotten  in 
i  manner  not  to  be  described,  before  all  beginning :  and  by  Him  all 
things  were  made,  visible  and  invisible  :  He  was  made  man,  and,  having 
conquered  death,  was  received  into  the  heavens  to  the  Father.  And  He 
gsTe  Him  all  power  over  every  name,  of  ihings  in  heaven,  and  things  in 
earth,  and  things  under  the  earth,  that  every  tongue  may  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  and  God  :  on  whom  we  believe,  and  whose  coming 
we  expect :  He  will,  in  dae  time,  be  the  Jadge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead, 
who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds  :  and  He  hath  shed 
abroad  npon  us  abundantly  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  pledge  of 
immortalily,  who  makes  men  believing  and  obedient,  that  they  may  be 


*  Tertullian,  Dt  PratB,  ch.  13. 

'  TertnUian,  Adv.  Praz,j  cb.  iL;  De  MrginUtua,  ch.  i. 
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SODS  of  God  the  Father,  and  jointrheirs  with  Christi  whom  we  confeA 
and  adore,  one  God  in  the  Trinity  of  the  sacred  name.''^ 

Some  of  these  so-called  rules  of  faith  were  so  comprehensive, 
as  to  include  points  of  ritual  as  well  as  doctrine ;'  but  in  every 
case  without  canonical  sanction,  being  in  each  case  summaries 
used  by  the  individual  writer,  or  by  some  individual  church. 
It  was  none  of  these,  however ;  it  was  the  Romanum  SyTn- 
bolum,  that  is,  the  summary  for  the  instruction  of  catechumens 
iu  the  Church  at  Rome,  which  grew  up  into  the  document 
now  known  as  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

The  first  glimpse  we  obtain  of  it  is  during  the  Arian  con- 
troversy, about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  When 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  the  friend  of  Athanasius,  was  charged 
with  heresy,  and  went  to  Rome  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge, 
he  wrote  out,  and  handed  in,  a  confession  of  his  faith,  which 
is  found  to  be  almost  identical  with  that  which  Rufinus,  fifty 
years  later,  says,  was  the  Momanum  Symbolum  in  his  time. 
The  only  difference  between  them  is,  that  Marcellus  omits  the 
word  "  Father"  at  the  beginning,  and  adds  the  clause,  "  life 
eternal,"  at  the  end.'  Marcellus,  it  is  true,  does  not  profess  to 
give  the  Roman  Creed,  he  only  gives  his  own ;  but  the  verbal 
identity  between  them,  in  almost  everything,  leads  us  to 
believe  that  he  sought  to  prove  his  orthodoxy  by  shewing  that 
his  faith  was  substantially  the  same  with  that  professed  in  the 
Church  of  the  metropolis  of  the  west. 

Ambrose,  writing  to  Pope  Siricius  (385-398),  is  the  first  to 
designate  it  the  Apostles'  Creed,*  Rufinus  (350-410)  gives  the 
popular  account  of  its  origin  on  the  authority  simply  of 
'*  tradunt  majores  nostri,'*  and  is  the  first  to  furnish  what  is 
professedly  a  copy  of  the  creed  which  was  used  in  the  Roman 
Church  in  his  time,  that  is,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century.     It  reads  thus : — 

"  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  His 
only  Son  our  Lord,  who  was  bom  of  the  H0I7  Ghost  from  the  Virgin 
Maiy,  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  buried :  on  the  third  day.  He 


*  C7of{/eMio  Patridi,  eh.  ii,  in  Migne,  voL  liii.  o.  802. 

'  Polycrates  followed,  as  he  says,  the  role  of  faith,  in  keeping  Easter  on 
the  14th  of  l^isan.    See  Eniehios,  H.  £•,  v.  24. 

'  Epiphanins,  Baer,  IzxiL  in  Migne,  Greek  series,  vol.  zlii  c.  38S. 

*  "  Credatur  Symholo  Apostolomm,  quod  Eoolesia  Komana  intemeratiim 
semper  custodit  et  servat"    Migne,  toL  xyi  c.  1125. 
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rose  from  the  dead :  He  ascended  to  heaven,  sits  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father,  whence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  Church,  the  remission  of  sins,  the 
resurrection  of  the  flesh." 

RufiDus  states  expressly,  that  to  this  form  some  things  were 
added  in  other  churches;  for  example,  the  clause,  i/6  descended 
into  hdly  was  in  use  in  the  Church  of  Aquileia  in  his  time. 
But  he  accounts  for  the  brevity  of  the  Roman  form,  by  saying 
no  heresy  took  its  rise  there,  and  that,  as  the  creed  there  was 
recited  publicly  in  the  presence  of  the  Church,  it  was  more 
difficult  to  make  additions.^  This  copy  is  of  great  value,  as 
shewing  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  process  of  formation.  The 
skeleton  is  here,  but  the  bare  bones  have  yet  to  be  covered 
with  flesh  and  skin.  Rufinus  speaks  of  it,  as  it  then  stood,  as 
"  the  sum  of  all  perfection ; "  and  although  Augustine's  form 
did  not  contain  a  clause  more,  he  praises  it  in  these  terms : 
"This  is  the  Christian,  this  is  the  Catholic,  this  is  the  Apostolic, 
faith." » 

After  ages  did  not,  however,  agree  in  this,  either  with 
Augustine  or  Rufinus.  The  following  clauses  were  inserted  in 
the  Romanwm  HywhoLum  before  it  assumed  the  exact  form  now 
known  to  us  as  the  Apostles'  Creed : — 

1.  The  clause.  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  borrowed  from 
the  Nicene  Creed,  is  first  found  in  a  copy  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  contained  in  a  Gallican  Sacramentary,  appended  to  the 
works  of  Germanus  of  Paris.'  It  had  not  found  its  way  into 
the  Spanish  creeds  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne. 

2.  Who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  is  an  altered  form  of  the  expression  given  by 
Rufinus.  It  makes  its  first  appearance  in  a  summary  of 
doctrine  ascribed  to  Augustine,  and  afterwards  in  Faustus  of 
Riez,  AD.  490. 

3.  The  word  dead  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  creed  as 
given  in  the  Gallican  service-books ;  it  is  wanting  in  the  early 
creeds  of  Spain,  England,  and  Ireland. 

4.  The  clause,  He  descended  into  hell,  appeared  first  in  the 
third  Sirmian  Creed,  which  was  published  at  Rimini  in  359.^ 

^  BafinnB,  In  Symbclum^  ch.  Z.  Migne,  voL  xxi.  c.  339.  Swainson,  p. 
160,  gives  the  Latin  of  the  Bam.  Symbolum, 

*  Jiigne,  toL  xxxviii.  c.  1072. 

*  Miffne^  vol  lull  c  4S9.  *  Socratw,  H.K,  hook  ii.  ch.  37. 
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It  had  reached  Aquileia  in  the  time  of  Rufinus,  and  again 
appears  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  as. given  by  Ildefonsus,  A.D.  G69. 

5.  The  clause,  and.  aitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  Ood  the 
Father  Almighty,  first  makes  its  appearance  in  Faustus  of 
Riez,  and  afterwards  in  the  Oallican  and  Spanish  creeds. 

6.  The  word  caUiolic  is  also  wanting  in  the  Apostles'  Creed 
as  used  in  the  Roman  Church  in  the  fourth  century.  It  was 
first  inseited  in  the  copy  given  by  Faustus,  and  afterwards  in 
the  Oallican  and  Spanish  books. 

7.  The  phrase,  communion  of  saints,  is  found  first  in  the 
.creed  contained  in  Faustus,  aud  afterwards  in  the  Gallican 
service-books. 

8.  The  clause,  and  the  life  everlasting,  first  inserted  in  the 
creed  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  A.D.  341,  reappears  in  the  Ravenna 
creed  of  the  fifth  century. 

That  some  of  these  expressions  are  found  originally  in  the 
Scriptures,  or  in  the  early  Fathers,  or  in  individual  professions 
of  faith  contained  in  ancient  writers,  is  not  denied ;  we  only 
desire  to  note  in  each  case  the  earliest  known  instance  in  which 
they  are  found  inserted  in  the  Romanum,  8ymh6Lv/m. 

The  first  dated  instance  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  complete  as 
it  stands  at  the  present  day,  occurs  in  a  treatise  written  by 
one  Firminius,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who,  after  labouring  in 
France  and  Germany,  died  in  the  year  758.  The  next  com- 
plete copy  is  found  in  the  Gellone  Codex  at  Paris — a  manuscript 
assigned  to  the  year  790.  This  form  was  diffused  through 
Europe  by  the  psalters  sent  out  from  the  schools  of  Charle- 
magne. That  emperor,  who  was  very  careful  about  keeping 
the  clergy  to  their  work,  directed,  in  various  capitularies,  that 
the  priests  should  teach  and  preach  according  to  the  canons, 
and  be  able  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed.  The 
former  was  at  that  time  supposed  to  express  every  want  that  a 
human  soul  could  feel ;  the  latter,  to  contain  the  whole  catholic 
faith.  To  assist  the  priesthood  to  comply  with  the  imperial 
orders,  the  creed  in  its  complete  form  was  inserted  in  the 
psalters  and  missals  of  the  time,  and  thus  it  got  into  general 
circulation.  It  soon  reached  Italy  and  Rome.  One  of  the 
oldest  copies  now  known  is  contained  in  a  psalter  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Charlemagne  himself,  and  sent  as  a  present  to 
Hadrian  II.  It  gradually  made  its  way  into  all  the  service- 
books  of  the  West.    The  first  indication  of  its  use  at  canonical 
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iind  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Be 
..  ork  written  by  Sjrmposius  Amularius, 
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of  which  was  laid  in  Rome,  and  the  comple- 

was  perfected  in  France ;  that  the  document 

form  does  not  emerge  out  of  darkness  till 

;  that  it  was  in  process  of  construction 

till  the   eighth;   that  it  was  in  general 

jHh0  ninth  century,  and  used  in  public  worship 

\     In  the  East,  it  never  came  into  general 

^  WriieBt  Greek  copies  of  it  in  existence  are 

tfrom  the  Latin  original.     So  late  as  the 

in  1489,  the  legates  of  the  Greek  Church 

B 
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said  that  this  creed  was  not  used  in  their  churches,  and  that 
they  had  not  seen  it  before^ 

Romish  writers  of  the  modern  school,  such  as  Mohler  and 
Newman,  are  too  intelligent  to  deny  this.  They  fully  admit 
that  what  so  long  passed  for  a  production  of  the  apostles,  is  a 
gradual  growth,  a  composite  thing,  constructed  out  of  elements 
which  were  floating  about  for  seven  centuries,  before  falling 
into  their  present  order.  But  they  present  a  new  front  when 
they  convert  the  fact  into  an  argument  in  favour  of  tradition, 
as  opposed  to  scripture.  They  tell  us  that  it  did  not  spring 
from  the  Bible ;  it  was  not  made,  it  grew ;  it  was  self-prodnoed ; 
it  is  the  outgrowth  of  Christianity  itself — ^the  spontaneous 
product  of  the  life  of  the  Church.  They  point  to  it  as  the 
product  of  tradition,  outside  the  Bible. 

But  if  we  possess,  as  they  assume,  a  source  of  divine  truth 
outside  the  Scriptures,  and  independent  of  them,  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  farther  about  inspiration.  In  that  case,  the 
word  of  man  would  be  a  much  more  accessible  and  prolific 
fountain  of  religious  knowledge  than  the  Word  of  God.  The 
living  Church,  in  that  case,  could  always  produce  new  dogma ; 
a  book,  completed  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  never  could ; 
while  any  old  truth  in  the  latter  is  liable  to  be  superseded  by 
some  new  revelation  of  the  former.  The  Scripture,  in  such 
circumstances,  would  be  a  stagnant  pond,  whose  pent-up 
waters  would  always  be  stale  and  unwholesome;  the  Church 
an  everflowing  spring,  giving  out  traditions,  fresh,  gushing, 
inexhaustible.  Were  such  a  notion  true,  the  Bible  of  the  future 
would  not  be  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
but  the  BuVLa/riurii  Magnum,  and  the  Acta  ConcUiorum. 

The  fact,  however,  is,  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed  which  is  not  expressed  in  some  form  or  other  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  "All  that  you  are  about  to  hear  in  the 
creed,"  says  Augustine,  "  is  contained  in  the  divine  letters  of 
the  holy  Scriptures."'  Ildefonsus  speaks  of  it  as  ''  a  summary 
gathered  by  the  Apostles  out  of  all  the  Scriptures."  *    Thomas 

*  Mark  of  Epheras  said  at  the  Council:  "Nos  nnsqnam  babemixs,  neque 
novitnaa  Symbolum  Apostolonim."~FabricittB,  Codex  Apoeryphu^  N.T»^ 
voL  ii.  p.  350. 

*  Migne,  toL  zzzyiiL,  ch.  1060. 

'  "In  quo  ideo  ab  apostolia  coUecta  sunt  ex  omnibna  Scripturis,"  &c., 
Migne,  xcvi.,  c.  127.  Martin  of  liege  repeats  the  same  sentiment  in  abnosi 
the  same  wotds.    Miffne,  toL  ccviii,  c.  1346. 
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AquinaSy  a  higher  authority  still,  is  quoted  by  Swiunson,  at  p. 
179,  as  saying,  ''Only  a  few  have  the  opportunity  of  learning 
from  Scripture  what  is  necessary  to  be  believed,  therefore  a 
summary  was  collected  out  of  the  sacred  writings ;  and  this 
summary  must  be  regarded,  not  as  added  to  Scripture,  but  as 
extracted  from  it.''  In  face  of  such  authorities,  therefore,  it 
is  rather  too  late  in  the  day  for  our  modem  Romanists  to 
pretend,  that  the  creed  is  the  product  of  a  tradition  which 
has  grown  up  independent  of  the  Bible. 

It  seems  very  unaccountable,  also,  if  the  creed  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  spontaneous  life  of  the  Church,  that  it  has  not 
gone  on  to  grow,  that  this  symbolical  development  received  a 
sndden  check  in  the  eighth  century,  and  that,  although  the 
Church  lives  on,  no  new  truth  has  been  added  since. 

It  seems  still  more  strange  that  the  Botnish  Church  herself, 
in  her  authorised  formularies,  gives  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  document  very  different  from  that  given  by  these  able 
theologians.  Thus  the  Trent  Catechism  says: — ''The  first 
points  which  Christian  men  ought  to  hold,  are  those  which  the 
holy  Apostles,  the  great  leaders  and  teachers  of  the  faith,  in- 
spired by  the  Holy  Ghost,  have  divided  into  the  twelve  articles 
of  the  creed ;  for  when  they  had  received  a  command  from 
the  Lord  to  go  forth  into  the  whole  world,  acting  as  His 
ambassadors,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  they 
thought  fit  to  compose  a  form  of  Christian  faith,  to  wit,  that 
all  might  think  and  speak  the  same  things,"'  &c  This,  as 
we  now  know,  is  quite  contrary  to  historical  fact,  so  far  as 
it  speaks  of  the  origin  of  the  creed  ;  but  its  statement,  that  the 
creed  is  the  composition  of  inspired  men,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
dispose  of  the  modem 'Romish  theory — ^that  it  did  not  spring 
from  the  Bible,  but  is  the  product  of  a  divine  tradition. 

Apart,  however,  from  all  questions  of  its  origin  and  structure, 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  viewed  simply  as  a  document,  is,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  a  valuable  compend  of  Christian  doctrine,  the  contents 
of  which  are  scripture  truths,  and  therefore  the  oommon 
heritage  of  all  Christians.  But  we  must  not  close  our  eyes  to 
the  fact,  that  very  much  that  is  fundamental  finds  no  place 
therein.  It  is  silent  as  to  the  doctrine  of  grace,  and  the  gospel 
plan  of  salvation.  It  does  not  testify  to  what  Paul  testified, 
"Repentance  toward  Ood,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus 

^  Catecliism,  p.  i,  ch.  i.,  q.  2. 
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CbriBt."  Besides,  the  unanimity  with  which  it  has  been 
adopted  by  western  Christians,  is  very  much  owing  to  the 
vagueness  produced  by  the  simple  brevity  with  which  it  states 
biblical  facts  without  details,  and  leaves  every  one  free  to  form 
his  own  opinion  as  to  their  cause  and  manner,  their  nature 
and  design.  If  the  various  ecclesiastical  bodies,  which  profess 
to  accept  the  creed,  and  to  believe  the  doctrines  that  it  con- 
tains, were  to  give  each  its  own  interpretation  of  the  several 
clauses,  the  real  diversity  would  soon  shew  itself. 

The  Athakasian  Creed. 

The  document  known  by  this  name,  but  more  accurately 
designated,  from  its  opening  words  in  the  Latin  original,  the 
QuicfWMivuR  wZt,  long  enjoyed  a  factitious  importance,  founded 
upon  its  supposed  authorship.  For  a  long  period  it  was 
received  without  question  as  the  genuine  production  of  the 
celebrated  bishop  of  Alexandria,  whose  character  and  suffer- 
ings, no  less  than  his  orthodoxy,  have  shed  a  lustre  over  the 
fourth  century.  But  this  illusion,  like  many  another,  has  been 
dispelled  by  the  light  of  strict  and  sober  historical  inquiry. 
Doubt  was  expressed  by  Jewel,  in  1569 ;  Yossius,  in  1642,  at- 
tempted to  Ishew  that,  in  its  present  form,  it  could  not  be 
traced  to  any  earlier  point  than  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century;  Waterland  assigned  it  to  the  sixth  century;  and 
now  Swainson,  after  an  investigation  more  painstaking  and 
extensive  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  produces  good  reasons 
for  believing  that,  in  its  completed  state,  it  did  not  exist  before 
the  ninth  century. 

The  labours  of  these  and  other  inquirers  have  produced  the 
conviction,  now  almost  general,  that  however  substantially 
identical  the  teaching  of  Athanasius  on  the  subject  of  the 
Trinity  may  be  with  the  doctrine  embodied  in  the  creed,  the 
great  champion  of  orthodoxy  was  not  concerned  in  its  com- 
position. It  is  not  found  in  his  writings.  The  term  hoTno^ 
imaion,  or  con-substantial,  for  which  he  battled  so  long  and 
consistently,  is  not  mentioned  therein.  It  is  quoted  neither 
by  contemporaries  nor  by  those  nearest  to  cont«mporariesL 
The  theologians  who  took  part  in  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian 
controversies  of  the  fifth  century,  to  whom  its  clear  utterances 
on  the  points  in  dispute  would,  as  coming  from  Athanasius, 
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have  been  so  precious,  never  quote  or  make  any  use  of  it 
whatever.  It  is  not  referred  to  by  Leo  in  his  celebrated  letter 
to  Flavian,  which  dealt  so  clearly  with  the  subjects  traversed 
in  the  creed,  and  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  decision  at 
Chalcedon.  Besides,  its  pronouncements  on  the  Incarnation 
are  themselves  an  explicit  and  designed  condemnation  of  the 
Nestorian  and  Eutychian  heresies,  neither  of  which  appeared 
till  the  century  after  Athanasius  died ;  while  some  of  its  con- 
Ktituent  clauses  did  not  appear  for  several  centuries  later  still. 
For  these  reasons  it  could  not  have  been  written  by  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  after  whom  it  is  called. 

As  usually  printed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the 
Athanasian  Creed  consists  of  forty-two  clauses.  But  like  the 
Bomxinum  Syrrvbolum,  it  is  not  the  work  of  one  author,  or  of 
one  age.  Some  of  its  clauses  are  in  existence  at  an  early  period. 
These  clauses  afterwards  reappear,  sometimes  with  additions,  at 
others  with  omissions.  New  clauses  make  good  their  claim  to 
take  rank  with  those  of  an  older  data  At  last  the  document, 
formed  out  of  these  accretions,  assumes  its  present  shape,  and 
no  important  change  is  made  subsequently.  It  is  thus  in  its 
structure  a  composite  work,  deriving  its  material  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  and  combining  all  into  one  document,  well 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  its  compiler,  clear,  compact,  terse  in 
expression,  gradually  making  its  way  to  general  acceptance, 
not  by  the  decree  of  a  council,  or  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
but  by  the  condensed  brevity  and  force  with  which  it  gives 
expression  to  the  orthodox  faith. 

Augustine  never  cites,  nor  even  refers  to,  the  Athanasian 
Creed ;  but  in  his  work,  De  Trinitate,  and  in  others  of  his 
writings,  he  uses  language,  in  some  cases  borrowed  from 
Philastrius,  and  in  some  cases  his  own,  which  obviously  formed 
a  basis  for  the  more  precise  and  compact  epithets  of  the  docu- 
ment This  is  true  more  particularly  of  clauses  7-29,  which 
contain  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  When  these  identical 
expressions  are  quoted  by  later  writers,  it  does  not  follow,  as 
has  been  sometimes  supposed,  that  they  are  citing  the  creed ; 
it  is  at  least  possible  that  they  are  citing  Augustine. 

In  the  Commonitorium  of  Vincent  of  Lerins,  there  is  no 
quotation  from  the  Athanasian  Creed,  or  reference  to  it ;  but 
there  is  found  there  a  still  greater  similarity  of  language,  and 
a  nearer  approach  to  the  expressions  of  the  creed,  than  is  found 
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in  Augustine.    In  that  work,  words  resembling  closely  five  or 
six  clauses  of  the  creed  are  contained. 

In  the  Councils  of  Toledo,  in  Spain,  held  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries,  and  in  the  speech  of  Paulinus  of  Aquileia, 
there  are  expressions  which  find  a  parallel  in  various  clauses  of 
the  creed  ;  but  none  of  these  even  cite  it^  or  seem  to  be  aware 
of  its  existence.  Pope  Leo  II.,  in  682,  gives  a  profession  of  his 
faith,^  in  which  he  gives  his  views  in  detail  in  regard  to  the 
Trinity  and  Incarnation,  and  in  which  he  refers  to  the  councils, 
but  never  to  the  creed.  Down  to  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century,  there  is  not  a  single  citation  professedly  taken  from 
the  so-called  faith  of  Athanasius;  yet  during  that  time  the 
doctrine  contained  therein  was  held  by  the  Church,  and  ex- 
pressions closely  similar  to  various  clauses  in  it  are  met  with 
frequently.  The  earliest  parallel  to  the  damnatory  clauses  is 
not  found  till  we  reach  a  Spanish  Synod  in  693,  from  which 
Swainson  infers  that  the  creed  itself  is  older,  in  point  of  date^ 
than  the  framework  in  which  it  is  set 

Out  of  the  material  thus  provided,  the  first  rude  form  of  the 
creed  was  constructed.  The  oldest  of  these  outlines  now 
known  is  preserved  in  the  fragments  of  a  manuscript  originally 
found  at  Treves,  but  now  in  Paris,  and  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  year  730.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  address  of  a  preacher 
to  his  congregation,  and  was  intended  by  its  author  to  be  an 
exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  ;  but  the  remarkable  thing 
about  it  is,  that  it  brings  together  and  states,  though  with 
some  verbal  variation,  what  now  stands  as  clauses  30-41  of  the 
Quicunque.  The  parallelism  and  "antithetical  swing"  of 
the  document  were  afterwards  added,  to  adapt  it  for  chanting; 
but,  in  the  words  of  this  unknown  preacher,  we  have  the  fijnst 
rough  sketch  out  of  which  the  latter  part  of  it  was  formed. 

In  a  profession  of  faith  made  by  Denebert,  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, about  the  year  798,  there  are  no  less  than  eleven  or 
twelve  clauses  of  the  creed  as  afterwards  constructed ;  but  they, 
unlike  those  of  the  Treves  MS.,  are  now  found  in  the  part  of 
the  creed  which  speaks  of  the  Trinity — ^that  is,  between  clauses 
I  and  28. 

Though  nearly  all  the  materials  which  compose  it  were  thus 
in  existence  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  it  was  not  yet 
known  to  the  leaders  of  thought  at  that  time ;  it  was  not 

'  See  voL  cv,  of  Migne,  coli.  64-6a 
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known  to  Alcuin,  nor  to  Pope  Leo  III.»  nor  to  Charlemagne, 
nor  to  Rabanus  Maurus.  It  is  contained  in  no  prayer-book  or 
hjmnai  before  the  middle  of  that  century.  From  that  time  it 
does  begin  to  appear,  but  at  first  in  a  shape  different  from  the 
form  now  received,  and  which  shews  that  it  had  not  then  been 
admitted  into  the  public  services  of  the  Church.  No  psalter 
contains  it  previous  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  From  his 
time,  and  after,  the  Qallican  psalters  begin  to  have  it.  No  one 
before  Theodulf,  who  was  bishop  of  Orleans  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  is  known  to  quote  it  as  a  document.  After 
Theodulf,  it  is  quoted  by  Agobard  of  Lyons,  Batram  of  Corbey, 
and  Hincmar  of  Rheims — all  of  the  ninth  century.  By  no 
less  than  four  or  five  lines  of  independent  testimony,  it  can  be 
shewn  that  it  was  brought  prominently  forward  in  the  space  of 
five  and  twenty  years  before  and  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne 
in  814.  It  was  not  known  to  Paulinus  of  Aquileia  in  791 ; 
but  it  was  well  known  at  Rheims  about  860. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Athan- 
asian Creed  did  not  origiuate  in  Africa,  but  much  nearer  home. 
It  was  in  process  of  formation  in  Western  Europe  from  the 
fifth  till  the  eighth  century,  and  was  not  completed  till  thfe 
ninth.  It  appears  in  the  province  of  Rheims,  S  wainson  attempts 
to  shew,  about  860 ;  but  even  if  we  fall  back  on  Yossius,  and 
say  fifty  or  sixty  years  sooner,  the  result  is  not  materially 
different  By  either  account,  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  a  Galli- 
can production  of  the  ninth  century.  Yossius,  Muratori, 
Waterland,  and  S  wainson,  all  agree  as  to  the  place  of  its  birth, 
though  Waterland  contends  for  an  earlier  time.  It  rapidly 
gained  circulation  and  credit.  It  had  reached  Italy  before  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century.  Its  authorship  was  attributed  to 
the  great  Alexandrian  bishop,  the  supporter  and  champion  of 
orthodoxy.  Its  ring  on  the  two  grand  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Incarnation,  was  clear.  Its  language  was  concise,  and 
well  calculated  to  fasten  on  the  popular  memory.  Its  turns  of 
expression  were  well  adapted  to  chanting  in  public  worship, 
and  it  soon  won  for  itself  a  place  in  the  Church  service,  as  the 
two  sister  creeds  had  done  before  it. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  Ussher  and  Waterland  in  sup- 
port of  an  earlier  date  are  plausible ;  but  their  force  is  weakened, 
if  not  destroyed,  when  the  clear  light  of  historical  research  is 
directed  to  the  alleged  facts  which  constitute  their  basis. 
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Waterland  lays  much  stress  upon  a  document  with  the  name, 
LibeUua  Fidei,  or  Expoaiiio  Fidei  Aihcmaaii,  which  is  as  old 
as  the  sixth  century,  and  which  he  seems  to  think  is  the  same 
as  the  Symbolum  Athanaaii.  But  there  were  several  docu- 
ments with  this  title,  ascribed  in  turn  to  Damasus  of  Rome, 
Yigilius  of  Tapsus,  Jerome,  and  Athanasius,  but  none  of  them 
identical  with  the  Quicunque.  Swainson  prints  several  of 
tbem,^  and  shews,  that  while  these  so-called  rules  of  faith 
resembled  in  some  points  each  of  the  three  creeds,  they  were 
not  identical  with  any  of  them.  It  is  from  these  old  expositions 
that  the  citations  are  made,  which  Waterland  and  others 
supposed  to  be  made  from  the  Qu{<ninqiie.  Thus  Batram  of 
Corbey  quotes  from  the  Athanaaii  LibeUua  Fidei  a  passage 
not  found  in  the  Quicunque,  but  in  the  LiheUua  given  by 
Swainson  at  page  274.  It  is  true,  that  in  another  passage  he 
now  cites  what  stands  as  clauses  21-23  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  But  the  former  fact  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  when 
sixth  and  seventh  century  writers  refer  to  the  Athanasian 
Book  of  Faith,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  refer  of 
course  to  the  Quicunque. 

The  same  learned  theologian  dweUs  on  the  canon  of  Autun, 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  year  670,  and  the  substance  of  which 
is,  that  any  clergyman  who  cannot  repeat  "  the  Symbol,  which, 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  apostles  have 
handed  down,  and  the  Faith  of  the  Prelaw  St  Atluanasius, 
let  him  be  condemned  by  the  bishop."  This  argument  would 
have  weight  if  we  could  determine  with  accuracy  the  date  of 
the  canon,  or  identify  the  Faith  with  the  Quicunque.  But 
there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  either.  The  canon  is  con- 
tained in  five  MSS.  of  the  ninth,  and  in  only  one  of  the  eighth 
century,  while  there  is  nothing  to  make  it  clear  that  it  does 
not  refer  to  the  lAbellus  Fidei,  or  to  some  other  of  the 
expositions  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  which 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  Athanasian  Creed 

It  was  supposed  by  Muratori  that  the  author  of  the  Creed 
may  have  been  Yenantius  Fortunatus,  of  Poictiers,  who  lived 
between  566  and  599.  It  is  true  that  a  ComTnent  on  the 
Creed  ascribed  to  one  Fortunatus  is  extant;  but  Swainson 
shews  that  this  Comment  belongs  to  the  eighth  century ;  and 
that  the  document,  though  on  the  whole  harmonious,  ''  differs 

»  See  pp.  273-277. 
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seriously'*  from  the  Quicunque  in  clauses  21-2t3.  But  what 
settles  the  question  of  date  is  the  fact,  that  of  four  MSS.  of  this 
exposition  of  the  creed,  the  Milanese  copy  alone  assigns  the 
authoiship  to  Fortunatus ;  and  that  copy  contains  a  quotation 
from  Alcuin,  the  contemporary  of  Charlemagne,  thus  proving 
that  the  date  could  not  have  been  earlier  than  tlie  close  of  the 
eighth  century.  This  entirely  invalidates  the  statement  that 
the  comment  is  the  work  of  Fortunatus  of  Foictiers,  and  con- 
sequently the  proof  that  the  creed  itself  existed  in  the  sixth 
centuiy. 

Various  writers  also  attach  importance  to  the  statement  of 
Regino,  abbot  of  Prum  (892-899),  who,  among  his  Articles  of 
Inquiry^  has  one  which  Waterland  aligns  to  the  year  760,  and 
which  is  thus  expressed  : — "  Whether  the  clergy  have  by  heart 
Athanasius'  Tract  upon  the  Faith  of  Trinity,  beginning  with. 
Whosoever  wiU  be  saved,"  &c.  The  facts  are  these: — ^The 
abbot  of  Prum,  in  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  drew  up  a 
series  of  visitation  inquiries  for  the  use  of  Batbod,  archbishop 
of  Treves.  He  drew  up  ninety-five  articles,  and  justified  his 
selection  of  these  by  reference  to  canonical  authorities.  Many 
of  these  authorities  were  taken  from  capitularies  and  synods  of 
the  ninth  century.  He  does  not  quote  the  canon  of  Autun,  or 
indeed  any  canonical  authority  for  the  inquiry  as  to  the  Tract 
of  Athanasius.  His  inquiries  are  not,  in  fact,  older  than  his 
own  time ;  and  all  agree  in  saying  that,  at  that  time — the  end 
of  the  ninth  century — the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed  was  a 
completed  document. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  last  the  argument  of  Ussher,  which, 
for  two  centuries,  has  been  regarded  as  conclusive  proof  that 
the  Athanasian  Creed  is  as  old  as  the  sixth  century. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Be  Tribus  Symbolis,  in  which 
Vossius  assigned  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century  as 
the  date  of  this  document  in  its  completed  form,  Ussher,  in  the 
preface  of  his  work,  De  Symbolo  Romano,  published  in  1647, 
remonstrated  with  Vossius,  and  said  that  he  had  found  in  the 
Cottonlibraiy  twoMSS.of  an  earlier  datethan  the  ninth  century, 
in  both  of  which  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  contained.  One  of 
these  he  assigned  to  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604j), 
the  other  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  If  Ussher 
^^as  right  as  to  the  date  of  either  of  these  MSS.,  it  is  clear  that 
the  proof,  which  goes  to  shew  that  the  creed  is  a  production  of 
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the  ninth  century,  entirely  breaks  down.  Yossius,  in  his 
historical  inquiries,  had  used  printed  materials  only ;  he  had 
neither  access  to  MSS.  nor  time  to  examine  them;  and  in 
deference  to  the  judgment  of  the  most  learned  British  theo* 
logian  then  living,  he  modified  his  conclusion  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  not  earlier  than  the  year  600. 
This  submission  was  regarded  as  confirmation  of  the  general 
impression,  that  Ussher  had  completely  answered  Tossius,  and 
for  two  centuries  no  scholar  ventured  to  question  the  state^ 
ment,  that  the  Quicunque  was  as  old  as  the  sixth  century  at 
least. 

Farther  inquiry  was,  indeed,  made  impossible  by  the  fact, 
that  the  older  of  the  two  MSS.  referred  to  by  Ussher  soon 
afterwards  disappeared,  and  from  his  time  till  our  own  the 
place  of  its  depositure  was  known  to  no  English  writer.  Its 
rediscovery  was  owing  to  Professor  Westwood,  who,  in  his 
valuable  work,  entitled,  The  Miniatures  aTid  Omamenta  of 
Anglo-Saxon  andlinah  Manvscripts,  inserted  a  drawing  from 
an  Utrecht  Psalter,  without  appearing  to  know  anything  of  its 
history  or  relations.  In  1871  this  dr^iwing  was  brought  under 
the  notice  of  Professor  Swainson,  and  he  immediately  identified 
it  with  the  long  lost  MS.  of  Ussher.  As  it  became  important 
to  determine  accurately  the  age  of  the  original,  coloured  litho- 
graphs of  that  part  of  it  which  contained  the  Athanasian  Creed 
were  received  in  England  in  1872.  One  of  them  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Duffus  Hardy,  Deputy-Keeper  of  the 
Public  Records,  who  formed  an  opinion  of  its  date  identical 
with  that  of  Ussher.  Professing  to  form  his  judgment  on 
pal»ographical  grounds  alone,  he  stated,  in  a  public  report 
addressed  to  Lord  Romilly,  then  Master  of  the  Bolls,  that  he 
fixed  its  date  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century ;  and  he  assigned 
his  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  written  in  some  continental 
monastery,  and  brought  to  England  by  Queen  Bertha,  who 
bequeathed  it  to  the  monastery  of  Beculver,  in  Kent. 

The  whole  subject  excited  interest  in  various  ecclesiastical 
and  literary  circles  throughout  England.  It  was  discussed  in 
the  newspapers,  and  talked  over  in  Convocation.  At  length  the 
Foreign  Office  had  its  atte  tion  called  to  the  matter.  Through 
its  intervention  the  original  MS.  was  obtained  on  loan  from 
Holland  by  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum,  and  sub* 
mitted  to  the  examination  of  the  most  experienced  palseo- 
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graphen  in  England.  The  result  is,  that  Sir  Buffus  Hardy 
stands  alone  in  his  opinion.  No  other  high  authority,  who 
"bases  his  judgment  on  artistio  and  palaeographical  grounds 
alone,  assigns  the  manuscript  to  an  earlier  period  than  the 
school  of  Charlemagne.  The  style  of  the  caligraphy,  the 
illuminations  in  the  initial  letters,  and  the  contents  of  the 
volume,  all  point  to  a  date  not  earlier  than  800  A.D. 

The  second  MS.  spoken  of  by  Ussher  is  described  by  Dr 
Heurtley  in  his  Harmonia  Symbolica.  It  consists  of  three 
parts,  each  of  which  was  written  at  a  different  time  ;  and  by 
no  authority  is  the  part  containing  the  Quicunque  allowed  to 
be  older  than  the  ninth  century,  while  by  some  it  is  assigned 
to  the  eleventh. 

Ussher's  answer  to  Yossius  thus  entirely  breaks  down.  It 
is  now  known  that  no  existing  MS.  which  was  produced  before 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  contains  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
But  from  this  time  onwards,  tho  Qallican  psalters  do  contain 
it,  and  ascribe  it  invariably  to  Athanasius.  After  a  very 
extensive  and  critical  examination  of  the  documents  supposed 
to  cast  light  on  its  origin  and  structure.  Professor  Swainson 
thus  sums  up  :-— 

**  It  remains  for  ns  to  inquire  whether  we  can  trace  any  closer  the 
author,  or  the,  time,  or  the  locale  of  the  forgery.  Forgeiy  it  certainly 
;  that  the  production  of  this  work  under  the  name  of  Athanaflius 
an  intentional  and  deliberate  attempt  to  deceive,  no  reasonable 
person  can  question.  It  was  analogous  to  the  production  of  the  forged 
decretals.  And  it  is  doubtless  to  the  skill  with  which  the  imposture  was 
wrought  out,  that  we  owe  the  difficulty  which  has  been  felt  for  so  many 
years  in  discovering  the  author  "  (p.  381). 

It  will  be  obvious,  from  these  considerations,  that  the  Athan- 
asian Creed  was  written  originally  in  Latin.  The  Latin  MSS. 
which  contain  it  are  not  only  the  oldest  and  most  numerous, 
but  they  present  the  fewest  variations.  Every  Saxon  and 
English  version  up  till  1548  was,  without  exception,  taken 
from  the  Latin.  The  document  was  in  common  use  throughout 
the  West  before  it  was  known  in  the  East.  In  the  oldest 
Greek  versions  of  the  psalter  there  is  no  copy  of  it  found. 
Even  in  those  psalters  which  contain  the  Nicene  Creed  and 
the  Apostles'  Creed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  Athanasian  does 
not  appear.  No  Greek  copy  is  known  to  be  older  than  the 
thirteenth  century.  Early  in  that  century  there  is  evidence 
that  a  Greek  version  of  it  was  in  existence,  in  which  the  words. 
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** andfroin  the  Son**  do  not  occur ;  for,  about  that  time,  some 
Greeks  are  found  complaining  that  **  they  do  not  know  who  it 
was  that  inserted  this  clause  in  the  Faiih  of  the  holy  Athan- 
asius.*'  In  1233,  the  Franciscan  envoys  of  Gregory  IX.,  who 
were  anxious  to  conciliate  the  Easterns,  produced  this  creed  at 
Constantinople,  and  on  the  Greeks  expressing  their  surprise 
that  the  production  of  a  Greek  Father  should  be  written  in 
Latin,  they  assured  them  that  Latin  was  the  original  language 
in  which  it  was  composed  by  Athanasius  during  his  exile  at 
Treves.  From  this  time  onwards  the  Greek  copies  grow 
numerous.  One  of  these,  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at 
Florence,  contains  a  text  exactly  similar  to  the  vulgar  version 
in  the  English  prayer-book.  But  the  Greek  writers  constantly 
maintained  that,  as  it  stands,  it  could  not  have  been  written 
by  Athanasius,  and  that,  if  the  great  bishop  had  anything  to 
do  with  its  composition,  it  must  have  been  adulterated  by  the 
Boman  pontiffs.  Within  the  last  two  hundred  years,  private 
editors  have  occasionally  printed  it  in  Greek  books  of  devotion 
and  in  the  symbolical  collections  of  that  Church,  but  up  till  the 
present  time  it  has  received  no  ecclesiastical  sanction  in  the 
East. 

Stranger  still,  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  has 
ever  received  the  formal  sanction  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Aquinas  indeed  says,  that  "  it  is  admitted  by  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  See  as  containing  a  complete  system  of  Chris- 
tian faith;"  but  this  admission  is  made  by  its  adoption  into 
service-books  and  its  use  in  worship,  rather  than  by  any  official 
sanction  of  the  Church.  The  Nicene  formula  is  embodied  ia 
the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  as  "  the  symbol  of  faith  that  is 
used  in  the  holy  Roman  Church ;"  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  the 
symbol  expounded  in  the  Catechism  of  Trent ;  but  Professor 
Swainson  can  find  no  authority  for  the  Athanasian,  except 
that  of  a  small  Synod  held  at  Lovitium,  in  Poland,  in  the  year 
1556.  Still,  the  constant  and  universal  use  of  it  in  the  services 
of  the  Romish  Church,  is  perhaps  as  strong  an  expression  of 
approval  as  could  be  given  it  by  any  canon  of  her  councils  or 
by  any  bull  of  her  popes. 

Prior  to  the  Reformation,  it  had  found  its  way  in  the  Romish 
breviaries  used  in  England,  and  from  them  it  passed  over  into 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  Athanasian  Creed  was 
inserted  in  the  new  Liturgy  of  the  Anglican  Communion  in 
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the  year  1549.  But  as  the  Rhemish  Testament  was  the  trans- 
lation of  a  version,  and  not  of  the  original,  so  it  happened  to 
the  creed.  Under  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  document  was 
the  genuine  production  of  Athanasius,  and,  if  so,  must  have 
been  written  in  Greek,  they  translated  it  into  English  out  of  a 
Greek  version,  and  not  from  the  Latin  original.  The  verna- 
cular version  is  thus  the  representative  of  a  Greek  copy 
comparatively  modem.  Out  of  eighteen  verbal  changes  ^  upon 
the  form  previously  in  common  use,  fifteen  are  due  to  the 
influence  of  this  Greek  version.  Prior  to  1549,  there  were 
only  two  or  three  Greek  copies  printed,  so  that  there  was  not 
much  field  for  comparing  readings  and  selecting  a  text  But 
the  alterations  adopted  were  made  in  accordance  with  the  text 
published  by  Cephaleus,  at  Strasburg,  in  1524,  and  that  of 
Wechel  in  1538. 

Ever  since  its  introduction  into  the  English  service-book,  the 
At&anasian  Creed  has  occasionally  been  the  subject  of  modifi- 
cation, in  consequence  of  attempts,  more  or  less  successful, 
made  at  dififerent  times  to  revise  the  formularies.  Some  of 
these  changes  were  very  minute ;  but  they  are  sufiScient  illus- 
trations and  assertion  of  the  right  which  the  Church  must 
always  possess  of  revising  any  human  composition  whatever 
that  it  has  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  symbol.  In  1552,  the 
expression,  "give  account  of  their  own  works,"  was  altered  to 
for.  In  1559,  "but"  was  continued  in  the  thirty-seventh 
clause;  it  was  omitted  in  1604.  In  1637|  Laud  made  a 
variety  of  changes  in  the  form  inserted  in  the  prayer-book 
which  he  intended  for  Scotland ;  but  all  that  came  to  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  end.  In  1662,  it  would  seem  that  the  divines 
of  the  Restoration  had  begun  to  feel  the  influence  of  those 
doubts  as  to  the  authorship,  which  the  work  of  Vossius  had 
been  producing  for  the  previous  twenty  years,  for  then,  for  the 
first  time,  the  prayer-book  speaks  of  it  as  "  this  confession  of 
our  Christian  faith,  commonly  called  the  Creed  of  Saint  Athan- 
asius."  The  revision,  prepared  at  the  Revolution,  but  which 
never  became  law,  did  not  meddle  with  the  document;  it 
proiK>sed  merely  to  append  a  rubric,  limiting  the  reference  of 
the  damnatory  clauses  to  "those  who  obstinately  deny  the 
Christian  faith." 

Fresh  interest  has  lately  been  imparted  to  the  subject  by  the 

^  See  these  in  Swainson,  p.  49.3« 
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action  of  the  Synod  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland,  which 
has  been  taking  advantage  of  its  recent  liberation  from  state 
supremacy,  to  revise  its  formularies.  The  work  hitherto  has 
advanced  but  slowly,  owing  to  the  Fabian  policy  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  all  change,  and  who  seem  to  act  upon  the 
principle,  that  nearest  to  Rome  is  best  Many  think  that  the 
Athanasian  formula  is  not  exactly  the  portion  of  the  prayer- 
book  which  stands  most  in  need  of  being  retouched ;  still  the 
revisionists  touched  it,  yet,  as  all  must  admit,  with  a  soft  and 
silken  hand.  They  propose  to  print  the  Athanasian  Creed  in 
the  prayer-book,  and  to  use  it  in  the  public  service  as  hereto- 
fore, but  that,  in  reading  it  in  the  congregation,  the  damnatory 
clauses  may  be  omitted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  officiating  clergy- 
man. To  the  clergyman  himself  this  is  but  a  small  relief;  for, 
as  the  damnatory  clauses  are  continued  in  the  prayer-book,  and 
as  each  at  his  ordination  is  required  to  assent  to  all  that  it 
contains,  it  seems  strange  to  permit  him  to  omit  in  reading 
what  he  was  required  to  consent  to  as  truth.  The  arrangement 
seems  intended  to  spare  the  ears  of  those  who  cannot  read ;  to 
others  who  take  exception  to  the  expressions,  it  is  no  relief — 
their  eyes  fall  upon  the  prayer-book,  and  they  see  that  the 
condemning  sentences  are  there.  A  doubtful  expedient  of  this 
kind  is  not  likely  to  please  anybody. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  deserye43  consideration,  whether  the 
Three  Creeds  should  not  obtain  a  position  of  greater  importance 
in  non-Episcopal  Churches  than  it  is  common  to  award  them. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  manifest  that  they  have  no  real 
claim  on  the  ground  of  antiquity,  or  authorship,  or  even  of 
canonical  authority.  We  admit,  farther,  that  there  is  little  or 
nothing  in  them  which  is  not  virtually  carried  over  into  the 
Beformed  Confessions,  and  which  is  not  there  as  accurately  and 
as  fully  expressed.  But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  although 
the  Three  Creeds  require  to  be  supplemented,  they  are,  so  far 
as  they  go,  orthodox  in  statement  and  catholic  in  spirit.  There 
is  not  a  tinge  of  Popery  in  any  of  them.  They  are  most 
precious,  as  bearing  witness  to  all  ages  the  great  broad  truths 
which  the  Church  saw  in  the  Bible  before  Popery  dimmed  her 
eye.  They  are  a  specimen  of  the  grand  old  doctrines  that  the 
Church  supported  and  exhibited  from  the  beginning.  There  is 
nothing  in  any  of  them  which  has  not  its  counterpart  and 
authority  in  the  word  of  God.     They  are  non-sectarian  ia 
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character,  having  been  produced  ages  before  most  of  our 
modem  differences  and  divisions  arose.  The  most  recent  of 
them  is  more  than  ten  centuries  old.  They  constitute  a 
doctrinal  link  which  unites  the  present  to  the  past.  Why 
should  they  not  still  be,  on  the  ground  of  their  scriptural  truth 
alone,  a  bond  of  union  among  Christians  in  all  churches?  If 
all  the  Churches  whicb  believe  in  substance  the  doctrines  that 
they  contain,  were  to  give  them  a  place  in  their  symbolic 
collections,  and  require  from  their  teachers  a  public  acceptance 
of  them,  this  would  do  something  to  form  a  bond  of  union 
among  various  sections  of  the  Christian  family  now  widely 
estranged,  and  to  afford  visible  proof  that  there  is  a  succession 
of  true  doctrine  in  the  Church  of  God  in  every  generation. 

Thomas  Witherow. 


Aet.  II. — Meaaianic  Views  of  the  Modem  Jews, 

A  Covne  of  Sermons  on  the  Biblical  Passages  adduced  by  Christian 
Theologians  in  support  of  the  Dogmas  of  their  Faith,  By  Hermann 
Adler,  PIlD.,  Miniater  of  Bajswater  Synagogue.  London: 
Trtibner  k  Co. 

TSE  Messiahsbip  of  Jesus  or  His  Messianic  character  is  a 
subject  which  has  not  of  late  received  much  attention. 
Few  theological  writers  have  made  it  the  theme  of  discussion.^ 
The  human  nature  of  Christ — His  wonderful  character  as  Son 
of  man — engrosses  much  of  the  attention  of  the  theological 
world,  as  is  seen  in  the  numerous  lives  of  Jesus  by  divines  of 
all  shades  of  opinion,  from  Dr  Strauss  to  Dr  Farrar.  So  also 
His  divine  nature — ^His  mysterious  character  as  Son  of  God — 
has  been  discussed  by  theologians  belonging  to  all  schools  of 
thought  from  extreme  pantheism  to  the  strictest  orthodoxy. 
BotHis  Messiahsbip — His  character  as  the  Christ — as  realizing 
m  His  person  the  Messianic  idea  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
perhaps  not  adequately  dwelt  upon.  Yet  this  was  not  only  the 
great  subject  of  the  prophets'  predictions,  but  also  of  the 
apostles'  discourses.    To  this  they  continually  bore  testimony, 

^  DrLeathes  does  so  in  the  Boyle  Lectures  for  1868 :  '*  The  witness  of 
tbeOldTettsmcnt  to  Jesos.'' 
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maintaining  and  asserting,  that  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom 
they  preached,  was  the  Messiah.  In  the  apostolic  days  this 
was  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity — a  doctrine  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  peculiar  duties  and  privileges  of 
believers.  It  forms  the  great  bond  of  connection  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  indeed  converts  them  into  one 
and  the  same  religion. 

The  modem  literature  on  the  Messianic  idea  is  limited. 
Among  recent  works  we  may  briefly  note  the  following :  Colani's 
Ji8us  Christ  et  lea  croyancea  Measianiqius  de  aon  temps, 
(Strasbourg,  1864.)  This  work  is  so  devoid  of  perspicuity,  not  a 
usual  fault  with  French  writers,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
understand  the  author's  peculiar  views.  He  considers  that  the 
Messiah,  represented  by  the  prophets,  is  to  be  a  king,  at  once  a 
reformer  of  religion  and  a  conquering  warrior ;  that  this  Messianic 
idea  sprung  naturally  from  the  nation's  hopes;  and  that  Jesus 
adopted  and  spiritualized  it.  Colani  is  very  arbitrary  in  the  cor- 
rection of  passages  in  the  gospels  to  suit  his  preconceived  views. 
Angers  Vorleaungen  ilber  die  Oeachickte  der  Mesaianiachen 
Idee.  (Berlin,  1873.)  These  lectures,  originally  delivered  in 
the  University  of  Leipsic,  of  which  Anger  was  a  distinguished 
professor,  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  posthumous 
publications.  They  are  extremely  rationalistic.  According  to 
Anger,  the  Messianic  idea  is  a  natural  development;  most  of  the 
so-called  prophecies  are  no  prophecies ;  the  apostles  were  mis- 
taken in  their  application  of  them  to  Jesus ;  and  even  our 
Lord  himself  committed  a  mistake,  when  He  attributed  the 
whole  of  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses.  Higginson's  Ecce  MeaaioLa. 
(London,  1871.)  This  work,  written  in  imitation  of  the  Ecce 
Homo,  is  from  a  Unitarian  standpoint.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts — first,  the  Messianic  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
secondly,  the  realization  of  these  prophecies  in  Jesus.  The 
prophecies  are  given  in  full,  and  in  the  order  of  time.  Most  of 
the  prophecies,  which  are  usually  considered  as  Messianic,  are 
however  interpreted  as  having  no  reference  to  our  Lord.  Thus, 
adverting  to  the  prophecies  of  Micah  and  the  first  portion  of 
Isaiah,  he  remarks :  "  It  is  only  by  a  forced  and  unnatural 
interpretation  that  they  have  been  applied,  even  secondarily,  to 
the  long  distant  mission  of  Jesus  Christ.^  Wunsche's  Die 
Leiden  des  Meaaiaa.  (Leipzig,  1870.)  This  is  a  very  valuable 
tractate,  a  work  of  much  erudition  and  research,  and  full  of 
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rabbiuical  learning.  Its  design  is  to  prove,  that  although  the 
doctrine  of  a  suffering  Messiah  is  now  rejected  by  the  modem 
Jews,  yet  it  is  in  agreement  not  only  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  also  with  the  views  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
CburclL  This  is  proved  by  numerous  extracts  from  the 
Targums,  the  Talmud,  the  Midrash,  and  other  old  rabbinical 
writings. 

The  Messianic  views  of  the  Jews  of  the  present  day  form  a 
subject  of  consideration  of  ho  little  interest,  and  it  is  of  con- 
siderable impoi-tance  to  inquire  how  far  they  correspond  with 
the  Christian  view  of  the  Messiah ;  and  what  are  those 
difficulties  which  prevent  the  Jews  recognizing  the  fulfilment  of 
their  prophecies  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  there  are  numerous  Jews  in  recent  times  who  have 
lost  their  faith  in  a  Messiah,  and  regard  the  Messianic  hope  as 
a  delusion,  the  result  of  the  natural  craving  of  the  human 
heart,  in  seasons  of  depression  and  persecution,  after  a  happier 
future — as  the  dream  of  a  golden  age  supposed  to  be  in  store 
for  them.  Modem  rationalism  has  not  been  without  its  influ- 
enoe  in  the  Jewish  people.  Such  Jews  are  simply  deists  who 
consider  that  the  only  value  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
revelation  and  maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity, 
in  opposition  to  the  polytheism  of  the  Gentiles.  But  the  Jews 
who  entertain  these  views  are  regarded  by  their  countrymen 
as  rationalists  and  unbelievers,  and  they  do  not  represent  the 
belief  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  great  body  of  the  Jewish 
people  still  adhere  to  the  Messianic  idea. 

We  are  happily  in  a  position  to  obtain  the  information  we 
desire.  A  course  of  sermons  was  a  few  years  ago  (1869) 
published  by  Dr  Hermann  Adler,  the  Jewish  minister  of  Bays- 
water  synagogue,  on  the  chief  points  of  dispute  between  Jews 
and  Christians.  This  work  is  referred  to  as  an  authority  in 
Jewish  periodicals.  The  design  of  these  discourses,  Dr  Adler 
informs  us,  is  "  for  defence,  not  for  offence!*  They  were  not 
written  with  the  view  of  proselytizing,  but  of  confirming  his 
oo-religionists  in  the  faith,  and  enabling  them  to  reply  to  the 
objections  of  their  opponents.  ''Judaism,'*  he  observes,  *'is 
filled  with  the  greatest  solicitude  to  defend  the  citadel  of  its 
faith  from  all  assaults ;  Judaism  is  exceedingly  jealous  not  to 
allow  one  single  member  of  its  flock  to  stray  from  the  fold." 
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The  design  is  laudable ;  nor  do  we  wonder  that  Dr  Adler 
feels  aggrieved  at  the  proselytizing  efforts  of  Christian  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Jews— deploring  the  annual  expenditure  of 
immense  sums  by  societies  for  promoting  Christianity  among 
the  Jews.  It  would  not  be  in  human  nature  to  do  otherwise. 
At  the  same  time,  Dr  Adler  s  mistrust  of  his  opponents,  and 
want  of  ordinary  candour,  are  more  marked  than  is  usual  in 
theological  controversy  in  modem  times.  It  never  occurs  to 
him  to  ascribe  these  efforts  to  a  real  desire  to  promote  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  true  and  spiritual  good  of  the  Jews,  nor  to 
admit  that  Christian  evangelists  may  desire,  from  no  other 
motive  than  love,  to  direct  them  to  the  right  path*  He  may, 
indeed,  naturally  enough  consider  these  efforts  to  win  the  Jews 
to  the  Christian  faith  as  the  effect  of  misguided  zeal,  and  a 
proof  of  a  want  of  toleration  ;  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  an 
evidence  of  charity. 

We  cheerfully  admit  that  the  two  rules  of  interpretation 
which  Dr  Adler  lays  down,  though  somewhat  commonplace, 
are  most  important,  and  it  would  have  been  well  had  they 
been  better  attended  to  in  all  religious  controversies ;  that  we 
should  not  be  satisfied  with,  the  mere  translation  of  a  disputed 
text  given  by  the  English  Version,  however  excellent  that 
translation  may  be,  but  should  turn  to  the  original,  and  there 
find  out  the  true  meaning ;  and  that  we  should  not  derive  the 
sense  of  Scripture  from  mere  detached  passages,  but  carefully 
examine  the  context. 

In  these  discourses  the  Messianic  idea  is  fully  maintained. 
The  Messiah,  promised  of  God  to  the  fathers,  and  predicted  by 
the  prophets,  will  yet  appear.  He  will  exalt  the  Jews  to  a 
priority  among  the  nations ;  He  will  gather  them  and  restore 
them  to  their  own  land ;  and  He  will  establish  there  a  king- 
dom of  virtue  and  peace.  The  following  eloquent  passage  will 
impart  some  idea  of  the  modem  belief  of  the  Jews,  and  will 
shew  with  what  tenacity  they  still  cling  to  the  Messianic 
hope: — 

^  Far  be  it  from  me  to  allow  yon  to  imagine  that  the  Bible  does  not 
contain  predictions,  couched  in  plain  and  distinct  language,  conoeming 
the  advent  of  the  true  Bedeemer.  The  doctrine  of  the  coming  of  a  per- 
sonal Messiah  is  the  purple  thread  which  runs  throughout  the  writings 
of  our  prophets  and  historiana  This  belief  in  the  coming  of  a  Bedeemer, 
at  whose  appearance  Israel  will  he  gathered  together  from  'the  four 
comers  of  the  earth/  and  again  he  united,  so  as  to  form  a  happy  and 
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flourLahlDg  uation,  this  belief  has  been  a  precious  heir-loom  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  It  was  this  hope  that  upheld  our 
forefathers  amid  all  their  sufferings  ;  this  hope  was  the  silver  lining  of 
the  darkest  and  gloomiest  cloud  that  ever  lowered  upon  them.  When 
under  the  sway  of  the  Boman  emperors,  and  later  during  the  dark  middle 
ages,  their  lives  were  sacrificed,  their  blood  was  ruthlessly  shed,  and  their 
substance  plundered ;  when  they  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
«:ruelty,  ignominy,  and  contempt,  this  was  the  balm  that  healed  their 
unrounds,  the  solace  that  lightened  the  burden  which  rested  on  their 
-weary  shoulders." 

In  like  manner  in  the  Hebrew  prayer-book  used  in  their 
synagogues,  there  is  frequent  reference  to  the  Jewish  belief 
of  a  Messiah.  It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  extract  a  few 
passages  where  the  Messianic  idea  is  directly  asserted.  One 
of  the  thirteen  fundamental  articles  of  faith,  which  every 
Israelite  is  enjoined  to  rehearse  daily,  is :  "  I  believe  with  a 
perfect  heart  that  the  Messiah  will  come,  and  although  His 
coming  be  delayed,  I  will  still  wait  patiently  His  speedy 
t^pearance."  In  their  morning  service  the  following  prayer 
occurs :  "  O  be  mercifully  pleased  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  Thy 
city,  and  dwell  therein,  as  Thou  hast  promised.  O  rebuild 
it  shortly,  even  in  our  days,  a  structure  of  everlasting  fame, 
and  speedily  establish  the  throne  of  David  thereon.  O  cause 
the  offspring  of  Thy  servant  David  speedily  to  flourish,  and  let 
his  horn  be  exalted  in  Thy  salvation."  The  following  expres- 
sion occurs  in  one  of  their  most  frequent  prayers — a  prayer 
which  is  enjoined  to  be  used  at  all  their  festivals :  "  Mayest 
Thou  be  pleased  to  grant  that  the  memorial  of  the  Messiah 
the  son  of  David  Thy  servant,  may  ascend,  come,  and  be 
remembered  in  Thy  presence.''  In  the  Sabbath  morning 
service  the  following  Messianic  prayer  occurs :  "  0  Lord  our 
God,  cause  us  to  rejoice  in  Thy  servant  Elijah  Thy  prophet,  and 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  house  of  David  Thine  anointed.  May 
He  come  speedily  and  gladden  our  hearts.  Suffer  no  stranger 
to  sit  on  His  throne,  nor  let  any  other  again  inherit  His  glory  ; 
for  by  Thy  holy  name  hast  Thou  sworn  unto  Him  that  His 
lamp  shall  never  be  extinguished.  Blessed  art  Thou,  0  Lord, 
the  Shield  of  David."  So  also  in  another  prayer,  a  similar 
hope  is  expressed:  "Elijah  the  prophet  shall  speedily  come 
with  Messiah,  the  son  of  David.'^  In  the  Sabbath  evening 
service,  the  following  is  part  of  the  sacred  hymn  which  is 
chanted :  "  Shake  off  the  dust,  arise,  0  My  people,  and  adorn 
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thyself  with  thy  beautiful  attire  ;  for  by  the  hand  of  Jesse  the 
Bethlehemite,  redemption  draweth  nigh  to  my  sonl."^  And  in 
the  order  of  prayers  for  the  new  year,  there  Ls  the  following 
petition  :  "  Orant  joy  unto  Thy  land,  gladness  unto  Thy  city, 
a  revival  of  the  kingdom  of  Thy  servant  David,  and  an  ordina- 
tion of  renewed  splendour  to  the  son  of  Jesse,  Thine  anointed, 
speedily  in  our  days." 

These  extracts  from  the  Jewish  liturgy  might  be  greatly 
increased ;  but  those  given  sufficiently  shew  that  the  hope  of 
the  Messiah  is  still  cherished  by  the  Jewish  peopla  In 
short,  the  doctrine  that  the  Messiah  shall  come,  is  as  essentially 
a  part  of  the  Jewish  creed  as  the  doctrine  that  the  Messiah 
has  come  is  of  the  Christian  creed.  And  thus  this  Messianic 
notion  forms  a  common  ground  of  meeting  between  Christians 
and  Jews  in  the  present  day,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  our  Lord 
and  His  apostles — a  point  of  contact  between  us ;  and  affords 
us  a  reason  for  the  hope  which  we  entertain,  that  the  time  will 
yet  come  when  the  Jews  will  recognise  Jesus  to  be  that 
Messiah  for  whose  advent  they  now  so  earnestly  pray. 

But  whilst  Dr  Adler  maintains  that  the  Messianic  idea  is 
contained  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament^  the  passages 
which  he  adduces  in  proof  of  it  are  chiefly  those  which  pre- 
dict a  reign  of  universal  peace,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
to  their  own  land,  and  which  are  generally  regarded  by 
Christian  writers  as  prophecies  still  unfulfilled.'  On  the 
other  hand,  almost  all  those  prophecies  which  we  regard  as 
Messianic,  and  as  having  received  their  fulfilment  in  Jesus 
Christ,  are  explained  away,  and  are  regarded  by  him  as  non- 
Messianic.  For  example,  in  the  blessing  pronounced  by  Jacob 
on  Judah,  there  is  no  reference  in  the  term  Shiloh  to  the 
Messiah.  The  passage  is  a  mistranslation ;  it  should  have  been 
rendered,  "  until  he  come  to  Shiloh,"  namely  the  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  where  the  ark  was  deposited.  The  prophet 
like  unto  Moses  is  not  to  be  inteipreted  of  the  Messiah,  but  of 
the  prophetical  order.  The  twenty-second  Psalm  is  not  a  pre- 
diction of  a  suffering  Messiah,  but  alludes  to  the  sufferings  of 
David:  the  lion  is  Saul,  the  bulls  and  dogs  are  his  cruel 

^  In  the  Hebrew,  it  it  by  tbe  hand  of  the  ion  of  Jeeae  ;  but  we  quote  from 
the  English  translation. 

*  Theae  paaaagea  are :  laa.  zL  1-9,  Dent.  xxx.  1-5,  Jer.  zzzi  {^  Esek. 
xzzrii.  21-28,  Mioah  iv.  1^ 
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soldiers,  fulfilling  the  behests  of  their  heartless  master.  In 
the  110th  Psalm,  also,  it  is  David  who  is  alluded  to  when 
called  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec ;  the 
term,  priest,  is  used  to  denote  his  princely  dignity.  The 
Messiah  in  Daniel  who  is  to  be  cut  off,  is  not  the  future 
Messiah  of  the  Jews,  but  most  probably  Onias,  the  pious  high 
priest,  who  was  put  to  death  through  the  stratagem  of  the 
godless  Menelaus.  In  short,  almost  all  the  prophecies  which 
we  regard  as  Messianic,  are  so  systematically  explained  away, 
that  little  is  left  on  which  to  build  his  own  Messianic  hopes 
of  a  future  Redeemer. 

There  is  nothing  original  in  the  objections  which  Dr  Adler 
adduces  to  the  Christian  interpretation  of  the  Messianic 
prophecies  ;  they  are  the  same  as  have  been  formerly  advanced 
by  Jewish  rabbins  and  Christian  rationalists,  and  answered  by 
apologetic  writers.  Let  us  take  one  or  two  examples,  as  speci- 
mens of  his  mode  of  treatment. 

The  prediction  of  Isaiah — "*  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto 
us  a  son  is  given;  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his 
shoulder :  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor, 
The  mighty  God,  The  everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of 
Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there 
shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his 
kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and 
with  justice  from  henceforth  even  for  ever  "  (Isaiah  ix.  6-7) — is 
regarded  by  most  Christian  writers  as  a  primary  prophecy  of 
the  Messiah.  Dr  Adler,  however,  following  the  example  of 
Rashi,  Kimchi,  and  Abarbanel,  among  Jewish  writers,  and 
Grotius,  Gesenius,  and  Williams,  among  Christian  writers,  refers 
it  to  Hezekiab.  *'  When,"  he  observes,  "  Isaiah  declared  this 
prophecy  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the  wicked 
king  Ahaz,  his  son  and  heir-apparent,  Hezekiah,  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  had  already  given  promise  of  a  God-fearing 
life."  In  order  to  adapt  the  prophecy  to  Hezekiah,  the  epithets 
are  modified  and  refined.  "The  mighty  God"  should  have 
been  rendered,  the  mighty  hero;  "the  everlasting  Father," 
the  perpetual  or  constant  father ;  and  "  the  Prince  of  Peace  " 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  Hezekiah,  on  account  of  his  mira- 
culous deliverance  from  the  host  of  Sennacherib,  and  the 
peace  and  tranquility  that  Judah  enjoyed  during  his  reign. 
It  is  only  by  these  shifts  of  criticism  that  these  epithets  can  be 
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toned  down  so  as  to  be  made  to  apply  to  Hezekiah ;  but  neither  of 
him  nor  of  any  earthly  prince  could  it  be  said,  that  of  the  increase 
of  his  government  and  peace  there  should  be  no  end,  and  that 
he  should  sit  on  the  throne  of  David  for  ever.  Flattery  has 
its  limits,  and  certainly  the  old  Hebrew  prophets  were  not 
given  to  flattery ;  whatever  were  their  faults,  that  was  not  a 
vice  belonging  to  their  order.  Much  more  reasonable  is  the 
unprejudiced  interpretation  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrase :  *^  The 
prophet  speaketh  to  the  house  of  David,  because  a  child  is 
bom  to  us,  a  son  is  given  to  us,  and  he  taketh  the  law  upon 
himself  to  observe  it ;  therefore  his  name  is  called  of  old 
Wonderful  in  counsel,  God  the  mighty,  He  who  abideth  for 
ever,  the  Messiah,  whose  power  shall  be  abundant  upon  us  in 
his  days." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  see  how  Dr  Adler,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  modem  Jews,  deals  with  that  wonderful 
prediction  of  a  suffering  Messiah,  contained  in  Isaiah  lii.  13 — liii. 
Here  also,  however,  there  is  nothing  original ;  it  is  the  same 
interpretation  which  is  given  by  Bashi,  Abenezra^  Kimchi, 
Abarbanel,  and  Lipmann,  among  the  Jewish  rabbins ;  and  by 
Ewald,  Bleek,  Enobel,  Hitzig,  and  Anger,  among  Christian 
writers — ^namely,  that  the  servant  of  the  Lord  is  Israel  whose 
sufferings  are  here  portmyed.  The  interpretation  is,  however, 
drawn  out  by  Dr  Adler  at  length,  and  we  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  transcribing  the  whole  passage,  as  being  a  fair 
and  even  eloquent  defence  of  the  theory: — 

"  Our  expositors  agree  io  saying  that  the  servant  here  spoken  of  is  the 
nation  Israel.  Just  one  page  before,  the  prophet,  speaking  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  says,  '  Thou  art  my  servant,  O  Israel,  in  whom  I  will  be 
glorified.'  All  the  preceding  chapters  have  spoken  of  the  glorious 
exaltation  that  awaits  IsraeL  The  prophet  now  proceeds  to  speak  in 
more  explicit  terms  of  his  future  greatness.  ^  Behold  my  servant  shall 
prosper,  he  shall  be  exalted  and  extolled,  and  be  very  high.'  He  shall 
be  exalted  in  the  same  degree  as  he  had  been  degraded  during  his  exile. 
On  beholding  this,  all  the  nations  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  will  be 
astonished ;  they  will  call  to  mind  that  state  of  abasement  which  had 
formerly  been  the  lot  of  the  Israelites.  Then  follows  that  wondrous 
record  of  our  nation's  sufferings,  depicted  by  a  master  hand,  on  which 
each  page  in  our  history  during  the  middle  ages  is  a  life-breathing, 
vivid,  commentary  :  '  Israel  was  despised  and  rejected,  acquainted  with 
grief,  and  we  (the  nations  of  the  earth)  esteemed  him  not'  Now,  why 
was  Israel  dispersed  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe  ?  Why  had  he  to  suffer 
all  these  aflUctions  2   That  he  might  fulfil  his  mission,  and  wean  mankind 
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from  error  aud  irreligion.  When  at  last  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall 
reflect  on  the  martyrdom  Israel  endured  for  so  many  centaries,  how  he 
was  cat  off  from  the  land  of  .the  living,  how  his  grave  was  made  with  the 
wickedy  and  his  death  compassed  by  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  and  how 
he  bore  it  all,  and  refused  to  become  unfaithful  to  his  Qod, — then  the 
nations  of  the  earth  will  renounce  their  sinfulness,  and  acknowledge  the 
€k)d  of  Israel  as  the  one  true  God.  They  will  say,  '  Israel  has  been 
wounded  for  our  tranetgressions,  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  the  chastise- 
ment for  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  through  his  stripes  we  are  healed. 
They  will  say,  in  effect,  that  instead  of  Israel  being  the  victim  'of  Gt)d*8 
wrath,  abandoned  by  the  Lord,  as  we  deemed  him,  he  was  in  truth 
wounded  through  oiir  cruelty,  he  was  bruised  by  our  iuiquitous  treatmeut. 
We  were  permitted  to  afflict  him  thus,  that  by  his  chastisement  our 
redemption  and  healing  might  be  effected — redemption  from  error  aud 
sin,  healing  from  false  belief ;  for  Israel  was  to  be  the  teacher  of  mankind, 
the  exemplar  of  unflinching  obedience  to  the  one  God.  The  prophet 
continues :  'Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him  ;  He  has  put  him  to 
grief ;  when  his  soul  shall  make  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed, 
he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in 
his  hand.'  Israel  shall  be  gloriously  rewarded  for  the  sufferings  he  has 
borne.  '  Through  his  knowledge  * — through  practisiug  and  teaching  the 
sacred  lessons  of  his  faith — ^  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many  (that 
is,  bring  them  to  virtue),  for  he  shall  endure  their  iniquities.  Therefore 
will  I  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and  he  shall  divide  the  spoil 
with  the  strong  (in  other  words,  he  will  be  the  equal  of  the  mightiest  of 
the  earth  in  honour  and  glory),  because  he  has  poni'ed  out  his  soul  unto 
death  :  and  he  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors ;  and  he  endured 
the  sin  of  many,  and  made  intercessiou  with  the  transgressors.'  How 
sublime  is  this  view  of  the  prophet  !  He  stands  here  looking,  as  it  were, 
from  the  summit  of  his  prophetic  intelligence  upon  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  divines  the  future  development  and  ultimate  perfection  of 
man — the  golden  age  that  awaits  mankind  when  they  will  acknowledge 
the  errors  of  which  they  have  been  guilty,  tender  the  hand  of  brotherhood 
to  redeemed  Israel,  and  acknowledge  Israel's  God."  ^ 

This  is  certainly  the  best  paraphrase  of  the  passage  we  have 
met  with,  adopting  the  view  that  Israel  is  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
whose  sufferings  are  here  depicted.  The  objections  to  it  are  mani- 
fest, but  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  state  them  at  length. 
The  victim  here  described  is  substitutionary,  and  the  idea  of 
Israel  suffering  as  a  substitute  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  is 
wholly  unmeaning.  The  statement  that  "  He  made  his  grave 
with  the  wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in  his  death,"  is  appropriate 
when  spoken  of  an  individual,  but  is  utterly  incomprehensible 
when  applied  to  a  nation.  So  also,  when  it  is  said,  *'  For  the 
transgression  of  my  people  was  He  stricken,"  no  meaning  what- 

*  Adler*B  Discourses,  pp.  42-45. 
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ever  can  be  assigned  to  tbe  words,  on  the  supposition  tbat 
Israel  is  here  meant ;  the  person  stricken,  and  the  person  for 
whose  transgression  He  was  stricken,  are  identical :  the  passage 
becomes  wholly  unintelligible. 

Dr  Adler's  mode  of  controversy  can  hardly  be  commended 
for  its  fairness.  He  selects  for  quotation  and  refutation  authors 
to  whom  no  theologian  of  any  pretension  would  think  of 
referring.  Matthew  Henry,  for  example,  is  certainly  justly 
esteemed  as  an  excellent  writer  on  practical  religion,  and  many 
passages  in  his  Commentary  are  well  fitted  for  spiritual  edifi- 
cation; but  no  one  would  think  of  appealing  to  him  as  a 
biblical  critic  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  sense  of  a  disputed 
passage.  So  also  he  makes  use  of  the  familiar  controversial 
device  of  triumphantly  refuting  some  feeble  arguments,  and 
representing  them  as  fair  specimens  of  the  reasoning  of  his 
opponents.  Thus,  for  example,  we  are  told  that  Christians 
derive  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  from  EccL  iv.  12  :  "A  three- 
fold cord  is  not  quickly  broken  ;"  and  the  incarnation  of  Christ 
from  Prov.  xxx.  4 :  *'  Who  hath  ascended  up  into  heaven,  or 
descended?  who  hath  gathered  the  wind  in  his  fists?  who 
bath  bound  the  waters  in  a  garment  ?  who  hath  established 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth  ?  what  is  his  name,  and  what  is  his 
son's  name,  if  thou  canst  tell  ?"  Some  Christian  writers  may 
have  argued  from  these  and  similar  passages,  and  it  is  perfectly 
allowable  to  expose  the  weak  points  of  an  adversary's  argu- 
ment ;  but  it  is  mere  special  pleading  to  make  them  matters  of 
prominence  and  importance,  since  no  intelligent  writer  on  the 
Messianic  prophecies  would  ever  think  of  quoting  them. 

Every  one  must  deplore  in  Dr  Adler's  discourses  the  dis- 
respectful and  almost  contemptuous  terms  in  which  our  blessed 
Lord  is  mentioned.  He  is  always  adverted  to  as  the  Nazarene. 
The  word,  and  still  more,  the  mode  of  expression,  conveys  the 
idea  of  contempt  and*  positive  dislike.  We  are  left  with  the 
painful  impression  that  the  Jews,  if  here  correctly  represented 
by  Dr  Adler,  regard  the  Lord  Jesus,  not  with  mere  feelings  of 
indifference,  but,  like  their  ancestors,  with  hatred ;  that  not 
only  do  they  see  no  beauty  in  Him,  that  they  should  desire 
Him,  but  would  have  been  ready  to  unite  in  the  cry,  "Away 
with  him,  away  with  him,  crucify  him,  crucify  hint"*     There  is 

^  We  do  not  belieye,  however,  that  J>r  Adler  is  here  a  fair  lepreeentatiTe 
of  Jewish  opinion.    There  are  many  Jews  who  axe  ready  to  ezpreee  their  lore 
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throughout  the  discourses  not  the  most  distant  appreciation  of 
the  character  of  Christi  although  such  aa  appreciation  is 
seldom  wanting  in  the  writings  even  of  those  who  do  not 
helieve  in  the  divinity  of  His  mission.    This  style  of  argument 
appears  to  us  to  offend  good  feeling  and  good  taste.    It  is 
certainly  uncalled  for  and  unnecessary  to  the  candid  controver- 
sialist, and  betrays  more  a  sense  of  weakness  than  of  confidence. 
Whilst  the  belief  in  a  future  Messiah  is  undoubtedly  a  portion 
of  the  creed  of  the  modem  Jewish  Church,  yet  it  is  very  difficult 
to  ascertain  from  their  writings  what  their  views  are  of  the 
character  of  the  Messiah  whom  they  expect.  It  would  seem  that 
their  Messianic  expectations  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of 
their  ancestors  in  the  days  of  our  Lord.    They  still  cling  to  the 
notion  of  a  temporal  Messiah,  though  their  idea  is  not  so  gross 
as  that  of  the  ancient  Jews.    They  disregard  the  prophetical, 
deny  the  priestly,  and  attend  solely  to  the  kingly  office  of  the 
Messiah.    The    general  opinion   among  the  Jews  who  are 
regarded  as  orthodox  is,  that  the  Messiah  will  restore  the  Jews 
to  their  ancient  land,  rule  over  them  as  king,  and  convert  all 
nations  to  their  religion.    They  assign  to  their  own  nation  a 
pre-eminence  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah ;  and  expect  that 
Judaism  will  become  the  religion  of  the  world.    There  is  a 
vagueness  in  the  statements  which  are  made  on  this  subject 
by  Dr  Adler.    "At  the  advent  of  the  Redeemer,"  he  observes, 
"  warfare  shall  cease,  and  peace  be  established  throughout  the 
earth :  Israel  shall  be  gathered  to  the  promised  land,  and  the 
Messiah  shall  rule  over  them/'    *'  The  belief  of  the  unity  of 
God  shall  be  the  governing  principle  of  all  hearts :  all  conflict- 
ing creeds  shall  cease,  and  the  animosity  and  hatred  that  spring 
therefrom  shall  be  at  an  end."    "  In  the  days  of  the  Messiah, 
when  the  worship  of  the  one  Ood  shall  have  become  the 
religion  of  the  world,  the  whole  of  Palestine  shall^be  a  temple, 
and  the  whole  earth  a  holy  land." ' 

ftnd  rererence  for  the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  even  to  acknow- 
ledge the  retemhlance  between  His  life  and  character  and  >the  Messianic 
propheciea.     Such  are  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God. . 

*  fie  tiiua  states  the  difference  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish  idea 
of  the  Messiah  :  "Christians  believe  the  mission  of  a  Messiah  to  consist  in 
deHvering  mankind  from  the  consequences  of  their  hereditary  guilt,  and  in 
obtaining  atonement  for  the  sins  that  had  been  committed  by  them.  Judaism 
teaches  that  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah  mankind  shall  be  redeemed  from 
ignorance,  error,  and  injustice,  and  the  one  God  universally  acknowledged 
and  adored." 
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But  although  there  is  some  obscurity  in  the  views  of  the 
modem  Jews  concerning  the  character  of  their  Messiah  and 
the  nature  of  his  kingdom^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
now  universally  deny  the  doctrine  of  substitution.  Notwith- 
standing the  prominence  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment in  the  Levitical  services,  this  doctrine  forms  no  part  of 
the  creed  of  the  modem  Jews.  It  is  regarded  by  them  as 
opposed  alike  to  the  mercy  and  justice  of  God.  The  Jew  does 
not  feel  the  need  of  any  other  righteousness  than  his  own :  his 
repentance,  if  sincere,  will,  he  believes,  avail  with  God  for  his 
forgiveness ;  he  still  stands  on  the  ground  of  justification  by 
the  works  of  the  law.  "  We  have,*'  says  Dr  Adler,  "  no 
mediator  to  save  us  from  the  effects  of  our  guilt  but  our  own 
sincere  repentance,  by  which  we  hope  to  obtain  the  fot^veness 
of  our  God."  And  hence  also  the  sacrifices  under  the  law  were 
not  vicarious,  there  was  no  transference  of  the  sins  of  the 
offerer  upon  the  head  of  the  victim;  "the  only  value  and 
efficacy  of  the  offering  consisted  in  this,  that  it  proved  the 
sacrificerto  be  repentant:  it  was  an  outward  test  and  sign  of 
his  sincerity.^'  How  the  whole  sacrificial  rites  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  with  their  sin-offerings  and  trespass-offerings,and  especially 
the  ceremonies  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  can  be  so 
explained  as  to  be  divested  of  their  vicarious  nature,  it  is 
difficult  to  see ;  it  may  be  that  tiie  long  cessation  of  sacrifices 
among  the  Jews  has  diminished  in  their  eyes  their  importance 
and  obscured  their  significance.^ 

The  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Messiah  is  now  also  universally 
denied  by  Jewish  writers,  and  they  affirm  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  such  a  doctrine  in  the  utterances  of  the  prophets. 
The  modem  Jews  assert  that  it  is  the  product  of  early  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  the  first  impulse  was  given  to  it  by  the 
apostles,  in  order  to  find  a  point  of  attachment  between  the 
prophecies  and  the  sufferings  of  their  Master.  Hence  all  those 
prophecies  which  to  Christians  foretell  a  Sufferer — the  Sufferer 
in  the  twenty-second  Psalm,  whose  garments  are  divided  and 

^  The  Jews,  howeTer,  make  the  restoration  of  their  sacrifices  and  feasts 
the  subject  of  prayer ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  following  prayer  at  their  festi- 
vals :  '*  0  Lord  our  God,  let  Thy  people  Israel  and  their  prayers  be  acceptable 
to  Thee.  Bestore  the  service  to  the  oracle  of  Thine  house,  so  that  the  biunt- 
offerings  of  Israel  and  their  prayers  may  be  speedily  accepted  by  Thee  with 
love  and  favour,  and  the  worship  of  Thy  people  Israel  be  ever  pleasing  unto 
Thee." 
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hands  and  feet  are  pierced ;  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  in  the 

fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah ;  the  Messiah,  who  is  to  be  cut  off 

in  the  book  of  Daniel ;  and  the  pierced  Saviour  and  stricken 

Shepherd  in  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah — are  referred  by  the 

Jews  to  some   other  person,  or  class  of  persons,  than  the 

Messiah.     The  Jewish  Messiah  is  a  king,  and  no  sufferer ;  one 

who  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  David,  and  bring  about  the 

golden  age  of  Judaism. 

But  although  recent  Jewish  writers  are  unanimous  in  their 

denial  of  a  suffering  Messiah,   yet,  as   Wlinsche   has   most 

convincingly  shewn,  this  was  not  the  view  of  the  ancient 

Jewish  Church.      The  quotations  which  he  gives  from  the 

Talmud  and  Midrash  are  of  the  most  interesting  nature,  and 

prove  satisfactorily  that  the  denial  of  a  suffering  Messiah  by 

the  Jews  is  a  departure  from  the  faith  of  their  ancestors.     We 

have  space  merely  to  indicate  by  one  or  two  quotations  the 

character  of  the  evidence  he  adduces,  referring  the  student  of 

prophecy  to  the  work  itself.     Thus  in  the  Tract  Sanhedrim  in 

the  Talmud,  there  is  a  statement  of  the  titles  of  the  Messiah, 

and  in  it  occurs  the  following  passage : — 

"  The  rabbins  say  that  hin  rame  is  the  Leprous  One  of  the  house  of 
Rabbi,  as  it  is  writteo  :  '  Surely  He  hath  borne  our  sicknesses  and 
carried  our  sorrows,  yet  we  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God, 
and  afflicted*  " 

From  the  Svphri  debS  Rab^  a  Midrash  on  Numbers  and 
Deuteronomy,  there  is  the  following  quotation : — 

"  King  Messiah  humbled  himself,  and  made  himself  of  no  reputation, 
on  acooant  of  transgression,  as  it  is  written,  '  He  was  wounded  for  our 
iaiqaities.'  Much  more  will  he  make  satisfaction  for  all  generations,  as 
it  is  written,  '  And  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.' " 

The  Bereshit  rahba,  probably  belonging  to  the  fifth  century, 
has  the  following  note  on  Gen.  xxiv.  67,  "  And  Isaac  brought 
Rebecca  into  the  camp  of  Sarah  his  mother  " : — 

''This  is  King  Messiah,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  the  wicked  ;  but  he 
rejected  them,  and  chose  the  Holy  One  and  His  holy  name,  in  order 
that  he  might  serve  Him  with  all  his  heart.  He  applied  bis  heart  to  seek 
laercy  for  larael,  to  fast,  and  to  he  afflicted  for  them,  as  it  is  said,  '  He 
VB8  wounded  for  our  transgressions.'  When  Israel  sins,  he  seeks  mercy 
for  them ;  as  again  it  is  said,  *  By  his  stripes  we  are  healed ;'  and 
*gain,  '  He  bore  the  sin  of  many,  and  made  intercession  for  the  trans- 
gre88or8»"* 

According  to  the  Midrash  Samuel,  the  afflictions  of  the 
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world  are  divided  into  three  parts :  one  part  is  laid  on  David 
and  the  fathers,  a  second  part  is  laid  on  Israel  in  banishment, 
and  a  third  part  is  laid  on  the  Messiah  ;  and  in  proof  of  this 
assertion,  these  words  of  Isaiah  are  quoted,  "And  he  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions."  In  the  cabbalistic  book, 
Zohar,  where  we  have  a  very  near  approach  to  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  substitution,  there  is  the  following  remarkable 
passage  :— 

''  In  the  garden  of  Eden  there  is  a  certain  apartment  which  is  called 
the  apartment  of  the  sick.  Into  this  the  Messiah  goes,  and  calls  all  the 
diseases,  and  pains,  and  chastisements  of  Israel  to  come  onto  Him,  and 
they  all  come  to  Him.  And  if  He  had  not  taken  them  away  from 
Israel  and  laid  them  upon  Himself,  no  man  would  have  been  able  to 
bear  the  chastisements  of  Israel  which  are  inflicted  on  them  on  account 
of  the  transgressions  of  the  law  ;  and  this  is  it  which  is  written, '  He 
has  taken  upon  Himself  our  sicknesses.' " 

This  ancient  application  of  prophecy  to  the  suffering  Messiah 
is  candidly  recognised  and  acknowledged  by  several  recent 
Jewish  writers.  It  is  admitted  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
servant  of  the  Lord,  as  the  nation  of  Israel,  was  not  formerly 
universally  recognised,  but  that  some  referred  the  title  to  the 
Messiah.  Thus  Rabbi  Alshech,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  observes : — 

*^  On  the  testimony  of  tradition,  our  old  rabbins  have  unanimously 
admitted  that  King  Messiah  is  here  (Isa.  lii.  13-15)  spoken  of.  There- 
fore we  also  in  agreement  with  them  conclude  that  the  subject  of 
prophecy  is  David,  that  is,  Messiah,  as  is  evident  and  is  confirmed  by 
the  Scriptures,  f6r  the  prophet  Ezekiel  in  the  name  of  Qod  says,  'And 
David  my  servant  shall  be  king  oyer  them.'" 

To  those  Jews  who  admitted  that  the  prophets  announced  a 
suffering  Messiah,  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  reconcile  this 
idea  with  the  still  more  numerous  predictions  of  a  glorified 
Messiah.  These  two  opposite  Messianic  phases  must  have 
presented  an  apparently  inexplicable  problem :  how  the.Messiah 
could  be  at  once  a  victorious  King  and  a  Sufferer.  One  mode 
by  which  this  apparent  contradiction  was  attempted  to  be 
solved,  was  the  notion  of  a  twofold  Messiah.  According  to  this 
view,  the  Messianic  predictions  refer,  not  to  one,  but  to  two 
Messiahs.  There  is  a  glorified  Messiah,  the  son  of  David,  to 
whom  all  those  prophecies  which  speak  of  an  anointed  King, 
the  glories  of  His  reign,  and  the  extent  of  His  mighty  empire, 
refer ;  and  there  is  a  suffering  Messiah,  the  son  of  Joseph,  to 
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whom  refer  all  those  predictions  which  foretell  suffering,  lowli- 
cess,  and  death.  It  is  not  the  same  Messiah  who  both  reigns 
and  suffers :  one  Messiah  is  to  redeem,  and  another  Messiah 
is  to  suffer.  This  was  a  favourite  notion  among  the  ancient 
Jewish  rabbins,  and  is  frequently  alluded  to  with  approbation 
io  their  writings.  It  is,  however,  now  entirely  abandoned  by 
the  modem  Jews ;  and  the  apparent  contradiction  between  a 
suffering  and  a  glorified  Messiah,  is  now  solved  by  the  denial 
of  a  suffering  Messiah. 

The  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  the  Messiah  is  also  denied  by 
all  recent  Jewish  writers.  The  Messiah  whom  they  expect  is 
a  mere  man,  exalted  indeed  above  other  men  in  wisdom  and 
holiness,  endowed  vdth  divine  gifts,  but  still  human ;  a  prophet 
laperior  to  Moses,  a  king  greater  than  David.  Indeed  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  one  of  the  great 
obstacles  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  They  regard  it  as 
the  peculiar  mission  and  glory  of  their  nation  to  testify  to  the 
unity  of  God,  and  to  protest  against  the  polytheism  of  the 
Dations.  Thus  in  their  afternoon  service  there  is  the  following 
prayer:  "Guardian  of  a  singular  people,  preserve  the  remnant 
of  a  singular  people,  and  suffer  not  a  singular  nation  to  be 
destroyed,  who  acknowledge  the  unity  of  Thy  name,  saying, 
The  Lord  is  our  God,  the  Lord  is  a  Unity."  And  in  their 
morning  service,  there  is  the  following  declaration:  ''Lo  we 
ftre  ready,  all  of  us  together,  both  day  and  night,  with  our  mouths 
and  our  heart,  to  testify  of  Thy  unity,  and  that  Thou  alone  art 
God.  Thou  art  our  God,  and  we  are  Thy  servants,  and  the 
witnesses  of  Thy  unity."  Hence  any  opinion  which  might 
seem  in  any  degree  to  affect  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  is 
r^arded  by  the  Jews  with  peculiar  abhorrence;  and  as  they 
consider  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  in  that  light,  it  is 
specially  obnoxious  to  them.  Conversing  with  an  intelligent 
Jew,  he  informed  me  that  this,  and  not  any  failure  in  the  proof 
of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  was  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  conversion  of  his  nation.  He  expressed  his  appreciation 
of  the  character  of  Jesus ;  he  appeared  to  admit  that  there  was 
an  apparent  resemblance  between  His  life  and  sufferings  and 
the  Messianic  prophecies ;  but  he  asserted  that  as  long  as 
Christians  maintained  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  the  Jews  would 
never  accept  Him  as  their  Messiah. 

''Of  all  the  Chriatian  doctrines,"  observes  Dr  Adler,  "which  I  have 
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brought  before  yon,  and  which,  id  the  name  of  God's  truth,  I  -have  felt 
myself  compelled  to  denounce,  this  dogma,  that  the  Nazarene  was  litendly 
the  Son  of  Qod,  is  surely  the  most  monstrous,  the  most  repugnant  to 
reason.  The  all-holy  God,  the  essence  of  infinite  moral  perfection,  whom 
the  seraphim  tremble  to  approach  ;  the  God  so  pui«,  that  '  the  stars  are 
not  pure  in  His  sight ; '  the  God  whom  holy  writ  brings  before  us  aH  exalted 
so  infinitely  above  all  the  imperfections  inherent  in  man's  nature  ;  the 
Holy  One,  who  has  said,  '  To  whom  will  ye  liken  me,  or  shall  I  be  equal 
to,' — that  same  God  is  dragged  down  from  heaven  and  likened  to  man." 

Now  this  objection  is  certainly  not  to  be  met  by  any 
attempt  to  modify  or  conceal  this  great  fundamental  doctrine 
of  Christianity.  Nor  can  we  here  appeal  to  the  full  and  ample 
proofs  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  given  us  in  the  Gospel  of  St 
John,  or  in  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul ;  for  the  validity  of  such  an 
ailment  the  Jews  will  not  admit  If  we  would  convince  a 
Jew,  we  must  make  it  clear  to  him  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ  is  not  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
diviue  unity ;  that  those  who  believe  in  a  Trinity  of  persons 
also  believe  in  a  Unity  of  substance ;  and  that,  although  the 
divine  nature  must  necessarily  be  incomprehensible,  there  is 
yet  no  contradiction  in  affirming  a  plurality  in  unity.  But 
especially  we  must  shew,  by  a  deduction  of  passages  from  the 
Messianic  prophecies  which  assert  the  divinity  of  the  Messiah, 
that  this  doctrine  is  contained  in  their  own  scriptures; 
that  there  the  Messiah  is  called  the  mighty  God,  the  everlast- 
ing Father,  Jehovah  our  Righteousness,  the  fellow  or  equal 
with  God,  the  Son  of  God,  David^s  Lord  as  well  as  David's  Son ; 
that  His  goings  forth  are  asserted  to  have  been  from  of  old,  from 
everlasting,  and  that  He  is  held  forth  as  the  object  of  diviue 
worship.  We  must  shew  them  that,  if  they  were  to  take  an 
enlarged  view  of  the  dispensations  of  God,  they  would  perceive 
that  it  was  the  Messiah  who  was  with  the  Church  in  the 
wilderness,  and  the  instrument  of  the  divine  communications 
made  to  their  fathers.  Indeed  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
rabbins  there  are  some  traces,  few  and  faint,  we  admit,  of  this 
doctrine.  Thus,  in  the  book  Zohar,  the  Messiah  is  called  by 
the  incommunicable  name  of  Jehovah,  the  Angel  of  God,  the 
Sbekinah,  the  image  of  God,  the  Son  of  God. 

We  designed  to  have  added  a  few  remarks  regarding  the 
reasons  of  the  unbelief  of  the  modem  Jews,  and  the  difficulties 
which  prevent  their  recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  of 
their  prophecies,  but  our  limits  are  exhausted.     We  would  only 
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observe,  that  the  same  motives  which  were  the  cause  of  the 
unbelief  of  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  still  actuate  the 
nation  in  the  present  day.  They  deny  the  doctrines  of  sub- 
stitution, of  a  suffering  Messiah,  and  of  His  divine  nature.  Like 
their  ancestors,  they  expect  a  temporal  Messiah,  a  king  who 
shall  exalt  their  nation.  They  still  regard  themselves  as  the 
peculiar  favourites  of  heaven.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that  as  long 
as  they  entertain  these  views  of  the  character  of  the  Messiah 
as  a  national  king,  and  are  at  the  same  time  blind  to  His 
divine  dignity,  and  nourish  the  expectations  of  national  great* 
ness,  they  cannot  see  the  fulfilment  of  their  prophecies  in 
Jesus,  and  will  not  accept  Him  as  their  Messiah.  Besides,  the 
Jews  have  been  educated  in  hostility  to  Christianity;  their 
prejudices  against  it  is  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  hence  the 
extreme  difficulty,  humanly  speaking,  of  their  conversion. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  cruel  treatment  they  have 
received  from  Christians,  the  terrible  sufferings  to  which  they 
have  been  exposed  on  account  of  their  religion,  the  con- 
tempt with  which  they  have  for  centuries  been  regarded,  their 
being  continually  trodden  under  foot,  as  if  they  were  an  inferior 
race,  must  have  embittered  their  hatred  to  the  Christian  faith 
and  barred  their  hearts  against  the  entrance  to  the  truth. 

P.  J.  Gloag. 


Art.  IIL — Means  and  Measure  of  Holiness  j 

TTJSTIFICATION,  Adoption,  and  Sanctification.  are  rightly 
^  specified  by  the  Westminster  divines  as  being  the  radical 
blessings  which  believers  in  Christ  are  made  partakers  of  in 
this  life,  around  which  all  other  blessings  cluster,  or  from 

'  It  slionld  be  stated  that  thia  article  was  written,  and  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  editor,  before  its  writer  had  heard  a  whisper  of  the  sad  fainting  of  a 
standard-bearer  whose  name  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  course  of  the 
article.  It  has  not  appeared  to  the  writer  that  its  publication  should  be 
withheld  in  consequence  of  what  has  become  known  since  the  preparation 
of  it.  The  question  which  he  has  endeaTOured  to  argue,  as  to  the  antinomian 
tendencies  of  certain  doctrines,  is  not  decided,  he  is  quite  willing  to  admit, 
by  the  fact  that  a  prominent  advocate  of  these  doctrines  has  lapsed  into  anti- 
nomianism,  and  he  haa  no  desire  that  this  fact  should  be  regarded  as  in  any 
degree  confirmatory  of  his  views. 
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which,  as  from  three  sacred  fountains,  all  other  blessings  flow. 
Of  the  three,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that,  while  the  last  two 
may  be  regarded  as  in  one  sense  greater  and  more  important 
than  the  first,  inasmuch  as  they  are  ends  towai-ds  which  that 
first  is  a  means,  in  another  aspect  it  must  be  acknowledged  as 
more  important  than  they,  since  it  is  the  grand  cause  of  which 
they  are  resultant  effects.  At  all  events,  it  is  the  condition 
HVJM  qud  non  of  their  attainment.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  seems  to  be  self-evident  that  an  unjustified  sinner 
cannot  be  received  into  the  number,  or  be  invested  with 
the  privileges,  of  the  children  of  Ood  ;  while,  if  not  so  neces- 
sarily from  the  nature  of  the  case — ^though  this  also  may 
be — ^yet  certainly  by  the  divine  appointment  in  the  well- 
ordered  covenant  of  grace,  the  judicial  cancelling  of  guilt,  and 
the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith, 
is  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  divine  in-working,  in  order  to 
the  perfecting  of  the  Christian  character.  The  graciously 
conferred  title  to  heaven  is  the  foundation  of  the  graciously 
wrought  fitness  for  heaven. 

The  dependence  of  these  three  upon  one  another,  and  of 
each  upon  some  speciality  in  the  person  or  the  work  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  careful  study, 
and  its  elucidation  is  not  only  conducive  to  clear  views  of  the 
great  Christian  system,  but  also  to  the  orderly  development  of 
the  Christian  character  and  life.  All  Protestant  divines  agree 
in  referring  the  justification  of  believing  sinners  to  the  great 
fact  that  a  divine  and  divinely  righteous  person  has  been  made 
sin  for  them ;  to  the  incarnation,  the  obedience,  the  sufferings, 
and  the  death  of  Christ.  The  late  Dr  Candlish  rendered  good 
service  to  theology  and  to  religion,  both  by  bringing  the  subject 
of  the  adoption  of  believers  more  specifically  under  considera- 
tion than  it  had  ever  before,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  brought, 
and  especially  by  connecting  it  with  the  divine  Sonship  of  the 
Redeemer  as  its  special  foundation  and  root.  Although  the 
formal  chain  of  connection  may  be  variously  traced,  there  will 
probably  not  be  much  difficulty  on  the  part  of  any  in  admitting 
that<y  as  the  justification  of  believers  depends  upon  Jefiovah 
being  their  righteousness,  and  their  adoption  upon  their  union 
with  the  eternally  and  only  begotten  Son  of  Ood,  so  their 
sanctification  has  respect  to  the  relation  into  which  they  are 
brought  towards  the  Holy  One  of  IsraeL 
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There  is  much  more  than  a  merely  fanciful  connection  be- 
twixt these  three  and  the  triad  of  Christian  graces — ^faith, 
hope,  and  love.  While  all  Christian  privileges  are  received  by 
faith,  it  is  nowhere  in  Scripture  said  in  express  terms  that 
men  are  adopted  or  sanctified  ^  by  faith,  while  it  is  again  and 
again  stated  that  they  are  justified  by  faith.  Hope  is  the 
special  and  most  appropriate  attitude  of  the  children  of  God's 
family  in  their  non-age.  Love  and  holiness  are  well  nigh 
interchangeable  terms,  for  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law; 
and  while  it  is  a  great  truth  that  "  without  holiness  none  can 
see  the  Lord,"  it  is  scarcely  another  truth,  but  rather  the  same 
truth  conversely  stated,  that  "  whoso  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth 
in  God,  for  God  is  lova" 

Less  definite,  perhaps,  is  the  dependence  of  these  three 
respectively  upon  the  threefold  office  of  Christ  as  the  Re- 
deemer, yet  we  think  that  a  general  association  of  each  with 
each  may  be  traced.  >  While  the  priestly  office  of  Christ  in  its 
intercessional  function  has  much  to  do  with  all  the  blessings 
and  benefits  which  his  people  receive,  it  is  regarded  in  its 
sacrificial  aspect  as  specially  the  procuring  cause  of  their 
justification.  It  is  amongst  the  adopted  members  of  the 
fisunily  of  God  that  the  Elder  Brother  exercises  his  prophetic 
office,  as  it  is  written,  "  I  will  make  known  thy  name  unto  my 
brethren" :  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  his  kingly  office  and  his 
kingly  power  that  he  rules  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  delivers 
them  firom  the  bondage  of  evil,  "  casting  down  imaginations, 
and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ." 

The  place  which  justification  occupies  amongst  the  Christian's 
privileges,  as  fii'st  in  the  order  of  its  bestowal,  and  first  in  the 
order,  if  not  of  causation,  at  least  of  invariable  and  irreversible 
antecedence  and  condition,  as  well  as  its  exclusive  and  imme- 
diate  dependence  upon  faith,  would  have  been  enough  to 
award  to  it  the  birthright  prerogative  amongst  these  privi- 
l^es.  But  historical  and  controversial  reasons  have  been 
added,  and  have  given  it,  not  indeed  tck)  high  a  place,  for  that 

^  The  expression  that  comes  the  nearest  to  this  is  one  in  the  Acts,  **  purify- 
ing their  hearts  by  faith"  (Acts  xv.  9).  But  this  manifestly  refers  to  an 
evangelical  purification  of  the  Gentiles,  corresponding  to  the  ceremonial  puri- 
fication by  circumcision. 
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were  impossible^  but  perhaps  a  too  exclusive  place,  in  our 
doctrinal  systems,  and  in  our  apprehensions  of  the  high  calling 
wherewith  we  are  called.  Luther  did  not  state  the  matter  too 
strongly  when  he  characterised  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone  as  the  article  of  a  standing  or  falling  Church.  It  is 
the  one  foundation  which  is  laid,  and  other  than  which  no  man 
can  lay.  But  all  the  more  important  it  therefore  is  that  a 
man  take  heed  what  he  buildeth  thereon.  The  first  and  great 
seal  of  God's  foundation  is,  Thb  Lord  knoweth  theh  that 
AHE  HIS ;  and  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Let  evert  one  that 

NAMETH  THE  NAME  OF  ChRIST  DEPART  FROM  INIQUITY. 

We  are  certain  that  there  is  no  proper  tendency  in  evangelical 
doctrine  to  produce  or  foster  antinomianism ;  but  it  is  no  less 
certain  that  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace  is  liable  to  this 
unhallowed  perversion  and  abuse,  and  against  this  abuse  both 
teachers  and  taught  have  need  to  be  continually  on  their 
guard ;  not  so  much,  indeed,  against  open  and  professed  anti- 
nomianism, into  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  to  fall,  but 
those  who  wilfully  turn  the  grace  of  Qod  into  licentiousness. 
But  there  is  a  false  security,  a  feeling  that  all  must  eventually 
be  right  with  those  who  have  been  brought  by  grace  into  the 
fold  of  the  good  Shepherd,  that  he  will  in  due  time  deliver  them 
from  all  evil,  and  that  the  question  of  greater  or  less  sinfulness, 
of  less  or  more  speedy  sanctification,  is  of  little  consequence 
as  compared  with  the  all-important  question  of  rejection  or 
acceptance,  condemnation  or  justification,  which  is  incident 
even  to  the  true  children  of  God,  and  that  not  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  Christian  career,  but  at  all  stages  of  its  progress. 

Especially  in  times  of  extraordinarily  earnest  evangelistic 
effort,  when  unconverted  sinners  are  constantly  urged  and 
entreated  to  accept  Christ,  and  are  certified  that  this  is  the 
one  thing  needful  for  them,  the  very  work  of  God,  and  the 
whole  and  only  work  of  God  for  them  now  to  do,  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  evangelist  may  sometimes  forget,  and  it  is 
veiy  probable  that  the  converts,  who  have  had  the  acceptance 
of  Christ  for  justification  pressed  upon  them  as  the  sum  of 
their  duty,  who  have  had  their  eyes  constantly  directed  to  this 
as  their  terminti^  ad  quern,  may  fail  to  realise  that  this  most 
blessed  beginning  is  but  a  beginning — ^the  first  step  of  a  life- 
long race — ^the  foundation-laying  of  a  tower  whose  top  must,  in 
no  Babel  sense,  reach  to  heaven, 
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There  is  another  error,  of  an  opposite  kind,  relating  to 
sanctification,  which  is  probably  not  uncommon,  and  which  is 
certainly  very  hurtful.  Righteousness  by  faith  distinctly  and 
unmistakably  excludes  the  works  of  the  law.  It  is  clearly  and 
mamfestly  impossible  that  any  work  of  ours  can  have  anything 
to  do  with  righteousness  imputed  of  sole  grace,  and  received 
by  sole  feuth.  But  from  holiness  works  cannot  be  excluded. 
They  are  of  its  yery  essence.  Hence  there  is  apt  to  arise  a 
confasion  in  the  mind,  and  an  idea,  more  or  less  defined,  that 
sanctification  is,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  legal  process,  while  justi- 
Bcation  is  a  purely  evangelical  gift.  As  an  old  heathen  sage 
declared  that  he  owed  it  to  the  gods  that  he  was  a  man,  to 
himself  that  he  was  a  wise  or  good  man,  so  we  suspect  there 
are  Christians  who  forget  that,  in  the  matter  of  their  sanctifi- 
cation, they  are  not  workers,  but  the  work  of  God,  created  in 
Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works ;  ^nd  so,  having  begun  in  the 
gospel,  they  seek  to  be  perfected  by  the  law ;  having  begun  in 
the  Spirit,  they  think  to  be  made  perfect  by  the  flesh. 

We  are  therefore  not  sorry  that  various  questions  respecting 
holiness,  the  means  of  its  attainment,  and  the  measure  in 
which  beUevers  may  hope  to  attain  it  in  this  life,  have  recently 
been  brought  prominently  before  the  churches  of  America  and 
of  this  country,  and  we  gladly  contribute  our  share  towards  the 
discussion  of  questions  of  so  vital  importanca  We  cannot  give 
a  minute  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  a  school  whose 
disciples  profess  to  have  made  a  great  discovery  of  truth  that 
had  been  previously  unknown,  or  at  least  to  have  restored  to 
its  place  in  the  Christian  system  a  doctrine  that  had  been  long 
unknown,  or  but  seen  darkly  by  a  few  as  through  a  glass ;  but 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  indicate  the  most  prominent 
points  in  the  development  of  what  professes  to  be  substantially 
a  new  doctrine. 

The  increased  attention  that  has  been  given  of  late  to  ques- 
tions bearing  upon  what  we  have  styled  "The  Means  and 
Measure  of  Holiness,"  has  been  mainly  excited  by  the  dis- 
courses and  the  writings  of  several  American  Christians, 
specially  Mr  and  Mrs  Boardman,  Mr  and  Mrs  Pearsall  Smith, 
^nd  Dr  Asa  Mahan.  We  have  before  us  numerous  books  by 
tour  of  these  five  authors,  and  reports  of  conferences  held  under 
their  auspices  at  York  and  at  Brighton.  We  have  also  the 
numbers  hitherto  published  of  the  Banner  of  Holinesa,  a 
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weekly  magazine  that  has  been  set  on  foot  for  the  propagation 
and  advancing  of  their  peculiar  views.  Various  ways  have 
suggested  themselves  to  us  of  stating  these  views  and  ex- 
amining them.  Perhaps  we  shall  best  succeed  in  giving  our 
readers  an  accurate  conception  of  them,  by  reducing  into  a 
sort  of  system  the  teaching  that  we  find  scattered  throughout 
these  volumes,  and  making  our  own  remarks  on  the  different 
parts  of  the  system  as  we  go  along.  So  far  as  we  know  our 
own  heart  and  mind,  we  have  a  very  earnest  desire  to  set  forth 
the  system  as  if  it  were  our  own,  and  to  ascertain  and  expound 
the  very  mind  of  the  Spirit  on  a  subject  which  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  of  great  interest  and  importance,  a  subject 
which  is  evidently  exercising  the  minds  of  many  earnest 
Christians,  and  regarding  which  we  suspect  that  many  have 
had  their  old  beliefs  unsettled,  without  their  having  found 
firm  ground  on  which  to  rest  anew.  The  whole  system  seems 
to  us  to  rest  upon  two  propositions : — 

Prop.  I.  Christ  ia  the  Sanctifier  as  well  as  the  Jvstifier  of 
hia  people.  That  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  merited  for  his 
people  all  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings ;  that  holiness  is 
one  of  the  chief,  rather  the  one  chief  est,  of  spiritual  blessings; 
that  deliverance  from  the  love  and  the  power  of  sin  is  a  main 
element  of  the  salvation  which  it  was  the  object  of  his  mission 
to  effect;  that  he  does  in  fact  purify  and  sanctify  every 
member  of  his  redeemed  Church,  and  shall  eventually  present 
every  member  of  that  Church,  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any 
such  thing,  unto  his  Father : — all  this  is  in  accordance  with 
the  teaching  of  Scripture,  as  understood  by  the  universal 
Church,  with  an  amount  of  coneenma  which  scarcely  apper- 
tains to  any  other  great  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith.  To 
every  one  of  his  people  Christ  is  "  of  God  made  wisdom,  and 
righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption.^  This  all 
Protestants  hold.  This  all  Romanists  hold  in  terms,  although, 
as  with  all  other  doctrines,  many  of  them  deprive  it  of  any 
valuable  significance.  Yea,  they  are  led  by  the  very  errors  of 
their  system  to  hold  this  doctrine  all  the  more  strongly ;  since, 
overlooking  the  essential  distinction  between  justification  and 
sanctification,  or  merging  the  former  in  the  latter,  they  would 
have  difficulty  in  shewing  that  believers  receive  any  benefit 
from  Christ  at  all,  unless  they  hold  that  they  receive  this 
benefit  from  bim.    It  does  not  much  concern  us  what  Uni- 
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tarians  and  Antinomians  hold  on  such  a  subject,  as  we  should 
regard  the  consent  of  the  universal  Church  as  complete,  notwith- 
standing their  dissent  Yet  it  is  not  without  some  interest 
that  even  they  hold  in  some  sense  by  this  doctrine,  the  former 
maintaining  that  men  are  made  better  by  the  example  of 
Christ,  and  the  influence  of  his  pure  teaching  and  exalted 
ideal ;  the  latter,  reversing  the  Bomanist  system,  and  merging 
sanctification  in  justification,  yet  holding  that  such  holiness  as 
they  imagine  that  they  need,  they  get  from,  or  perhaps  in, 
Christ.  In  this  first  proposition,  then,  there  is  certainly 
nothing  that  is  peculiar  to,  or  distinctive  of,  the  teaching  that 
is  now  under  consideratioiL 

Prop.  IL  Sanctification  is  by  Faith.  This  follows  as  a 
corollary  from  the  preceding  proposition,  and  must  be  held 
by  all  who  hold  that  proposition.  Whatever  believers  get 
from  Christ,  they  must  of  necessity  get  by  faith.  As  we 
cannot  see  otherwise  than  by  the  eye,  nor  hear  but  by  the  ear, 
80  faith  is  the  one  receptive  gra<ce,  the  sole  apprehensive  grace, 
the  hand  of  the  soul  that  lays  hold  upon  Christ,  and  puts  the 
believer  in  possession  of  the  fulness  that  is  in  him,  the  conduit- 
pipe  through  which  the  beaten  oil  flows  from  the  heavenly 
reservoir  into  the  seven  golden  lamps.  The  argument  of  the 
apostle  in  Bom.  iv.  16,  is  not,  indeed,  employed  by  him  with 
reference  to  this  particulac  subject ;  but  there  underlies  it  a 
postulate  which,  if  it  be  true  at  all,  must  be  of  universal 
applicability: — "it  is  of  faith,  that  it  might  be  by  grace." 
The  form  of  the  postulate  as  assumed  by  the  apostle  is.  That 
what  is  received  otherwise  than  by  faith  cannot  be  given  by 
grace;  but  it  may  be  equally  put  under  these  other  forms. 
What  is  received  by  faith  must  be  given  by  grace  ;  or,  What 
is  not  given  by  grace  cannot  be  received  by  faith ;  or,  What  is 
given  by  grace  cannot  be  received  otherwise  than  by  faith. 
These  statements  are  not  indeed  formally  or  logically  identical 
with  each  other,  but  they  are  substantially  so,  for  each  is  an 
enunciation  of  the  great  truth,  that  all  gifts  of  God  come  from 
grace,  and  all  come  to  faith.  Grace  is  the  only  fountain,  faith 
the  only  channel.  Of  course,  we  speak  not  now  of  the  case  of 
infants,  and  others  incapable  of  exercising  faith.  We  remember 
the  late  Dr  John  Duncan,  once  in  conversation  with  us  main- 
taining that  the  blessings  which  believers  receive  through 
conscious  active  faith,  these  are  made  partakers  of  through  a 
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faith  not  less  real,  though  germinal,  latent,  inactive,  uncon- 
scious. We  need  not  say  that  his  arguments  were  extremely 
ingenious,  but  we  confess  that  they  were  too  metaphysical  for 
our  apprehension.  We  prefer  to  regard  these  as  simply  excep- 
tional cases,  for  which,  doubtless,  special  provision  is  made 
in  the  well-ordered  and  sure  covenant,  and  which  do  not 
affect  the  truth  of  the  general  statement  with  reference  to  all 
those  who  are  capable  of  exercising  faith, — that  is,  of  all  those 
who  are  capable  of  having  the  statement  itself  addressed  to 
them. 

That  sanctification  is  by  faith,  then,  is  essentially  a  principle 
of  Protestant  theology,  and  is  no  distinctive  feature  of  the  new 
teaching.  This  the  teachers  themselves  will  probably  admit ; 
but  if  they  do,  then  they  will  maintain  that  they  give  to  the 
doctrine  of  sanctification  by  Christ,  through  faith,  a  greater 
prominence  than  it  has  hitherto  received  in  the  systems  of 
Protestant  divines,  the  expositions  of  Protestant  preachers,  or 
the  apprehensions  of  Protestant  Christians.  This  may  very 
likely  be  true,  if  we  take  the  whole  range  of  so-called  Protestant 
teaching,  and  preaching,  and  apprehension ;  for  the  doctrine  had 
but  a  doubtful  place  in  the  unevangelical  compound  of  legalism 
and  antinomianism  which,  unhappily  to  a  large  extent,  usurped 
the  name  of  Protestant  preaching  all  over  Europe  in  the  cold, 
"  moderate,"  glacial  period  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  system 
which  taught  that  men  were  to  take  care  not  to  be  very  wicked, 
and  that  Ood  would  require  no  more  at  their  hands.  But 
sure  we  are  that  the  doctrine  had  quite  as  prominent  a  place 
as  is  now  assigned  to  it  in  the  theology  and  the  preaching  of 
the  Beformers,  of  the  Puritans,  of  the  divines  and  preachers  of 
the  Second  Reformation  in  Scotland ;  of  the  Methodists  in 
England,  of  both  sections,  as  represented  by  the  Wesleys  and 
Whitefield;  of  the  sturdy  old  Evangelicals  of  the  English 
Church,  the  Bomaines,  the  Scotts,  the  Newtons,  and  the 
Cecils ;  and  of  the  equally  sturdy  Evangelicals  of  the  Noncon- 
formists, the  Doddridges,  and  the  Booths,  and  the  Fullers 
And  an  equally  prominent  place  does  it  hold  in  the  dogmatic 
and  homiletic  and  catechetic  teaching  of  our  evangelical  con- 
temporaries in  all  sections  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  not, 
then,  in  respect  of  these  fundamental  principles  that  we  differ 
from  the  new  school  On  the  contrary,  we  deny  that  they 
have  any  exclusive  propriety  in  these  principles,  or  even  in  the 
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position  that  they  assign  to  them.  Here,  however,  our  agree- 
ment with  them  ends.  Here,  too,  the  difficulty  of  our  task 
begins^  as  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  evolve  from  such  a  mass  of 
unsystematic  literature,  not  always  absolutely  consistent  with 
itself,  a  system  which  its  authors  will  acknowledge  to  be 
precisely  what  they  intend  to  teach.  Our  difficulty  would  be 
less  if  we  had  space  at  our  command  for  extensive  quotation ; 
but  this  we  have  not  Still,  we  shall  generally  substantiate 
oar  judgment  of  what  the  system  is,  by  quoting  the  very 
words  of  one  or  other  of  the  writings  before  us. 

All  of  them  agree  in  holding  that  there  is  a  special  act  of 
laith,  which  all  believers  ought  to  perform,  but  which  great 
numbers  of  Christians  never  do  perform,  which  consists  in 
taking  Christ  for  their  sanctification^  distinct  from,  and  sub- 
^uent  to,  their  taking  him  in  their  conversion  for  their 
righteousness.  This  act  of  faith  Mr  Boardman  caUs  "second 
oonveraion";  Mrs  Smith  calls  "entire  consecration.'' 

As  to  Mr  Boardman's  doctrine  of  "second  conversion,"  it 
appeals  to  us  that  the  term  is  unhappily  chosen,  as  he  probably 
derived  it  from,  and  it  will  certainly  suggest  to  his  readers,  the 
term  employed  by  our  Lord  (Luke  xxii.  32)  to  describe  the 
restoration  of  a  backslider,  a  very  different  thing  from  that  to 
which  Mr  Boardman  applies  it     But  as  Mr  Boardman  leaves 
no  doubt  of  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  term,  no  great 
harm  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  use  of  it,  and  we  have  no 
desire  to  make  a  man  an  offender  for  a  word.    As  to  the  thing 
itself,  we  believe  that  what  Mr  Boardman  calls  "  second  conver- 
sion" is  very  usual  in  the  experience  of  Christians^  though  we 
would  account  for  this  otherwise  than  as  he  accounts  for  it,  or 
seems  to  us  to  account  for  it    He  appears  to  us  to  represent  it 
AS  a  necessity  that  there  should  be  various  steps  in  conversion, 
which  may  follow  each  other  very  rapidly  indeed,  but  which 
are  always  distinct  and  distinguishable,  and  which,  in  fact,  are 
frequently  separated  by  long  intervals  of  time ;  yea»  unless  we 
greatly  misapprehend  him,  he  considers  that  a  great  number  of 
Christians  stop  short  after  taking  the  first  step,  and  never  take 
the  subsequent  ones  at  alL     In  the  English  universities  there 
»!  we  believe,  a  process  called  "  cumulation,"  by  means  of  which 
an  undergraduate  may  take  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  MA.  at 
onoe.  This,  however,  is  unusual  and  exceptional  The  ordinary 
method  is  to  take  the  lower  degree  by  itself,  and  to  pass  to  the 
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higher  after  an  interval  of  some  years,  while  very  great  numbers 
are  satisfied  with  the  lower,  and  never  proceed  to  the  high^ 
at  all.     Precisely  similar,  according  to  Mr  Boardman's  view,  is 
conversion,  unless  we  greatly  misapprehend  his  statements  on 
the  subject.    The  unconverted  man  is  the  undergraduate.   Tbe 
first  "  degree  "  in  conversion  is  that  of  pardon ;  the  second,  of 
purity;  the  third,  of  power.     First  there  is  justification  "by 
faith,  then  there  is  sanctification  by  faith,  then  there  is  service 
by  faith.     These  degrees  are  distinct  from  one  another.    The 
cumulative  process,  by  which  any  two,  or  the  whole  three,  may 
be  taken  at  once,  is  not  absolutely  prohibited,  but  the  recourse 
to  it  is  very  rare ;  while  many  who  attain  the  first  degree  stop 
short  of  the  second,  and  many  are  satisfied  with  the  first  and 
second  without  proceeding  to  the  third.    And  the  cxmiulative 
process  is  not  properly  a  uniting  of  the  degrees,  but  only  a 
minimizing  of  the  interval  between  the  attainment  of  the 
several  grades.     Now,  we  think  this  a  very  unsatisfactory 
account  of  the  matter ;  and  we  think  it  is  essentially  Mr  Board- 
man's  account  of  it,  although,  of  course,  the  illustration  is  ours. 
To  us  it  seems  to  represent  Christ  as  in  some  way  divided,  or 
as  dealing  out  his  salvation  piecemeal.    Now,  in  our  view  of 
the  matter,  every  genuine  Christian  simply  in  his  conversion 
takes  Christ,  Christ  in  all  his  fulness,  Christ  as  he  is,  and  as 
he  must  ever  be,  he  being  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever  the 
same.    But  then  the  Christian's  apprehension  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ  is  necessarily  proportioned  to  his  apprehension  of  his 
own  wants.    Now,  although  we  believe  that  the  mental  and 
spiritual  exercises  of  men  before,  in,  and  after  conversion  are  as 
various  as  their  temperaments  and  their  circumstances,  yet  in 
general,  perhaps  universally,  the  want  of  pardon  is  the  one 
great  want  that  arises  in  the  soul  before  conversion.    It  is  the 
fear  of  wrath  that  drives  the  sinner  to  Christ,  and  he  first 
apprehends  Christ  as  his  righteousness.    But  even  then  Christ 
is  of  Ood  made  to  him  sanctification  also,  although  he  has  not 
yet  felt  any  pressing  want  of  holiness.    The  recognition  of  sin 
as  an  unspeakable  evil,  apart  altogether  from  its  consequences, 
is  that  which  leads  to  an  earnest  desire  for  sanctification,  and 
yet  it  is  the  effect  of  sanctification  begun.    It  is  when  sanctifi- 
cation has  been  so  far  wrought  in  him  as  to  make  him  feel  sin 
to  be  a  body  of  death,  when  he  is  so  made  holy  as  in  some 
measure  to  estimate  his  remaining  unholiness,  it  is  then  that 
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he  realises  a  previously  unfelt  want,  and  being  led  under  the 
pressure  of  this  want  to  cry,  Who  shall  deliver  ?  his  faith  is 
enabled  to  apprehend  that  there  is  full  provision  made  in  the 
gospel  covenant  through  Christ  for  holiness  as  well  as  for 
righteousness,  for  sanctification  as  well  as  for  justification. 
But  hitherto  he  has  been  only  receptive.  He  has  had  respect 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  his  own  safety  and  his  own  com- 
fort But  this  cannot  be  long.  The  new  nature  which  he  has 
received  is  essentially  unselfish,  is  necessarily  active.  The  Spirit 
working  in  him  impels  him  to  do  good  to  others,  and  to  glorify 
his  Lord  by  active  service.  But  he  soon  finds  that  to  this  he 
has  no  power ;  that  his  strength  is  absolute  weakness.  Here 
there  is  another  want  felt,  and  this  want  drives  him  afresh  to 
the  full  treasury  for  its  supply.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
these  wants  always  arise  precisely  in  the  same  order.  Nor  do 
we  say  that  faith  is  always  ready  on  the  ascertainment  of  the 
want  to  have  recourse  to  the  full  Christ  for  the  supply.  There 
may  be  at  every  stage  a  reluctance  to  take  the  right  and  reason- 
able course ;  there  may  be  a  chiselling  out  with  infinite  labour 
of  one  cistern  after  another,  and  the  value  of  the  fountain  of 
living  waters  may  only  be  ascertained  on  the  breaking  of  these 
cisterns.  Tet  this  is  not  because  there  is  any  division  of  Christ, 
but  only  because  the  fulness  of  Christ  is  apprehended  only  in 
proportion  to  the  apprehension  of  the  evils  to  be  remedied,  and 
of  the  insufficiency  of  all  other  remedies. 

But  while  we  admit  that  many  Christians  may  pass  through 
an  experience  like  that  which  Mr  Boardman  represents  as 
normally  and  almost  necessarily  intervening  between  what  he 
calls  first  and  second  conversion,  we  cannot  admit  that  this 
interval  of  legalism  is,  as  he  and  others  of  the  same  school 
always  represent  it,  the  usual  condition  of  the  great  body  of 
Christians  who  do  not  belong  to  that  school.  Once  a  friend  of 
ours,  meditating  a  trip  to  the  Continent,  and  having  a  well- 
founded  distrust  of  his  powers  of  French  conversation,  prepared 
himself  by  committing  to  memory  the  dialogues  contained  in 
some  tourist's  vade  mecv/m.  He  had  got  them  up  so  carefully, 
and  there  were  so  many  of  them,  that  he  thought  he  should  be 
master  of  any  situation  in  which  he  could  be  placed.  As  soon 
as  be  landed  at  Calais,  he  proceeded  to  test  his  powers  by 
addressing  a  porter  on  the  pier  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the 
appropriate  dialogue.    It  was  of  course  no  fault  of  his,  but 
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decidedly  his  misfortune,  that  the  answer  of  the  porter  was 
altogether  different  from  the  answer  in  the  book,  and  so  he 
was,  in  sailor-phrase,  "  brought  up  all  standing/'  Greatly  more 
fortunate  are  the  writers  before  us  in  their  intercourse  with 
inquirers.  Many  convei'sations  with  such  are  recorded,  and 
their  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  them  are  always  precisely 
fitted  to  lead  on  to  the  conclusion  desired.  Take  the  following, 
the  first  recorded  by  Mr  Boardman  in  what  we  believe  to  be 
his  latest  book,  Oladneaa  in  Jesus.  The  interlocutors  are  Mr 
Boardman  and  an  English  lady  of  high  position : 

"  Tell  me  what  is  your  hope  of  acceptance  with  God  ?" 

"The  finished  work  and  perfect  righteousness  of  Christ." 

"  And  what  is  your  trust  for  progress  ?" 

"  Prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit." 

This  was  certainly  a  remarkable  answer.    We  do  not  believe 
that  one  in  a  thousand  would  have  given  it.     Very  likely  the 
poor  woman  meant,  "  The  Holy  Spirit,  for  whose  sanctifying 
operation  I  pray."     Had  she  so  expressed  herself,  Mr  Board- 
man  would  probably  have  been  at  a  loss  for  a  rejoinder ;  but 
as  it  was,  his  answer  was  ready  cut  out  for  him.     It  was  this : 
"  Then  you  trust  in  Christ  for  freedom  from  condemnation,  but 
in  your  own  prayers  for  power  to  overcome  sin  and  grow  in 
knowledge  and  grace.''    We  are  quite  willing  to  admit,  and 
we  do  unfeignedly  deplore,  that  legalism  may  creep  into  the 
hearts  of  Christians  in  respect  of  working  out  their  salvation, 
and  it  is  well  that  all  should  be  warned  against  it;  but  we 
cannot  admit  that  this  lady's  statement  of  her  ground  of 
hope,  unless  we  give  her  credit  for  a  large  degree  of  verbal 
inaccuracy,  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  views  of  Christians 
generally. 

But  our  objections  to  Mr  Boardman's  doctrine  of  ''second 
conversion"  are  small  in  comparison  with  those  that  lie  against 
Mrs  Smith's  requirement  of  "entire  consecration"  as  pre- 
liminary to  sanctification.  To  us  it  seems  to  be  utterly 
subversive  of  the  very  doctrine  that  it  is  designed  to  establish, 
subversive  not  only  of  the  doctrine  of  holiness  by  faith,  as  that 
doctrine  is  held  by  Mrs  Smith  and  her  friends,  but  subversive 
of  the  doctrine  of  holiness  by  faith,  as  held  by  the  universal 
Church  of  Christ.  Be  it  distinctly  noted  that  this  entire  con- 
secration   is    uniformly  represented  as  preliminary  to  the 
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obtaining  of  holiness  by  faith,  and  as  a  necessary  and  indis- 
pensable condition  thereto.  We  are  confident  that  we  do  not 
misrepresent  Mrs  Smith  when  we  say  that  she  places  this 
consecration  absolutely  before  the  exercise  of  faith  in  Christ 
for  sanctification,  making  no  allusion  to  any  aid  to  be  received 
from  Christ,  or  any  working  or  co- working  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  order  to  the  making  of  this  consecration.  But  what  in 
reality  is  consecration  but  sanctification  ?  What  is  entire  con- 
secration but  perfect  holiness  ?  Either  they  are  identical,  or 
consecration  is  the  result  of  sanctification.  In  no  possible  sense 
can  it  be  said  truly  that  consecration  goes  before  and  sanctifi- 
cation follows.  Dr  Mahan,  as  might  be  expected,  sees  this  as 
well  as  we  do.  "  Such,"  he  says,  '*  is  Christian  perfection.  It 
is  the  consecration  of  our  whole  being  to  Christ,  and  the 
perpetual  employment  of  all  our  powers  in  his  service."  We 
do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any  doubt  about  it.  Differing 
widely  from  Dr  Mahan  as  to  whether  this  measure  of  conse- 
cration is  actually  attained  by  Christians  in  this  life,  we  entirely 
agree  with  him  in  holding  that,  when  obtained,  it  is  tanta- 
mount to  Christian  perfection.  But  Mrs  Smith's  system  is 
simply  this — Make  yourself  perfectly  holy  first,  then  go  to 
Christ,  believe  that  he  will  make  you  perfectly  holy,  and  he 
will  do  it  Of  course  she  does  not  know  that  this  is  the 
meaning  of  her  system  ;  but  all  the  more  is  she  blameworthy 
for  putting  herself  forward  as  the  teacher  of  a  system  whose 
meaning  she  is  incapable  of  comprehending.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  she  is  a  good  woman,  and  that,  in  spite  of  her 
system,  she  is  looking  to  Christ  for  sanctification.  If  this  be 
so,  she  is  only  one  instance  out  of  multitudes  of  people  who 
are  saved  by  illogicality  and  inconsistency  from  the  legitimate 
iatal  results  of  their  erroneous  beliefs. 

In  another  and  quite  a  different  respect,  all  the  writers  with 
whom  we  are  dealing  seem  to  us  to  err,  not  by  excess,  but  by 
defect,  in  stating  the  doctrine  of  sanctification  by  Christ. 
Each  of  them  gives  us  a  distinct  account  of  the  way  in  which 
he  was  led  into  his  present  position.  Now,  it  so  happens  that 
in  DO  one  of  the  cases  was  there  any  approach  to  what  we  have 
likened  to  the  cumulative  method  of  graduation.  One  was 
five  years,  another  ten,  another  twenty  years  living  in  un- 
doubting  assurance  of  pardon  before  adopting  the  method  of 
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sanctification  which  they  now  advocate  so  strenuously.  But 
during  these  several  intervals  they  had  each  made  some  progress 
in  holiness,  a  very  unsatisfactory  progress  indeed,  but  still  some 
real  progress.  But  that  progress,  such  as  it  was,  was  effected, 
according  to  their  present  shewing,  not  by  that  faith  which 
they  now  inculcate,  but  by  that  striving  which  they  now 
condemn  as  legal  and  carnal.  According  to  their  view,  then, 
there  must  be  two  distinct  ways  of  sanctification — one  far 
better,  indeed,  than  the  other,  by  taking  Christ  by  faith  for 
sanctification  ;  the  other  inferior,  indeed,  but  still  real,  by  dis- 
pensing with  Christ,  and  simply  striving.  Now  this  is  a  £sff 
less  evangelical  and  a  far  more  legal  doctrine  than  the 
orthodox,  which  maintains  that  there  is  but  one  way  of 
holiness,  as  there  is  but  one  way  of  righteousness ;  and  that 
Christ's  being  made  of  Cod  sanctification  to  his  people,  is  as 
exclusive  of  sanctification  in  any  other  way  as  his  being  made 
to  them  righteousness  is  exclusive  of  justification  in  any  other 
way.  In  answer  to  this  they  would  probably  say  that,  in  the 
interval  betwixt  their  first  and  second  conversion,  they  did  not 
altogether  reject  Christ  as  their  sanctification,  but  trusted 
partly  to  him  and  partly  to  their  own  endeavours,  and  that  so 
much  of  sanctification  as  they  then  achieved  was  in  virtue  of 
the  measure  of  faith  which  even  then  they  exercised.  If  they 
say  this,  then  it  is  an  important  modification  of  their  present 
teaching,  quite  different  from  what  they  have  said  hitherto. 
But  more  than  this,  it  will  be  fatal  to  their  system,  for  it 
would  utterly  destroy  the  analogy  between  justification  and 
sanctification,  for  which  they  so  strongly  contend.  For  they 
will  admit  that  he  who  trusts  partly  to  Christ  and  partly  to 
himself  for  righteousness,  does  not,  while  he  so  trusts,  attain 
to  righteousness  at  all ;  and  by  parity  of  reason,  it  ought  to 
follow  that  he  who  trusts  partly  to  Christ  and  partly  to  himself 
for  holiness,  must  equally  fail  to  attain  any  holiness  at  alL 
But  it  is  not  for  us  to  anticipate  the  answers  they  may  possibly 
make  to  our  objections  to  their  system.  It  is  enough  to  point 
out  that  that  system,  as  it  now  stands,  utterly  fails  to  account 
for  the  admitted  fact  that  some  measure  of  holiness  is  attained 
by  many  otherwise  than  as  that  system  prescribes,  and  that 
some  measure  was  attained  by  the  present  advocates  of  tha 
system  before  they  adopted  it. 
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The  character  of  the  sanctification  wrought  by  Christ  seems 
to  us  to  be  greatly  and  misctiievously  misrepresented  in  the 
writings  before  us.  We  do  not  so  much  allude  to  particular 
passages,  as  to  the  whole  impression  left  on  our  mind  by  their 
perusal ;  and  we  are  quite  aware  that  passages  might  easily  be 
quoted  which  are  inconsistent  with  that  impression,  but  these 
passages  do  not  seem  to  harmonize  with  the  general  character 
of  the  works  in  which  they  occur.  What  seems  to  us  to  be 
described  is  rather  a  sort  of  mechanical  restraint  imposed  by 
Christ  working  from  without,  than  a  change  in  the  whole 
tendencies  and  tastes  and  desires  and  affections  of  the  soul, 
produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God  operating  within.  We  have 
said,  and  we  frankly  admit,  that  there  are  many  passages  and 
expressions  which  appear  to  indicate  that  the  latter  was  not 
excluded  from  the  thoughts  of  the  writers.  Still,  if  we  had 
been  set  down,  in  utter  ignorance  of  what  sanctification  is,  to 
form  an  idea  of  it  frx)m  these  writings  alone,  we  think  we 
should  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  consists  mainly  in 
interpositions  of  power  to  prevent  the  commission  of  sin,  rather 
than  in  the  production  of  a  nature  to  which  sin  is  an  object  of 
utter  abhorrence. 

By  this  erroneous  conception  of  the  character,  there  hang 
three  important  errors,  as  we  regard  them,  in  the  teaching 
before  us : — 

FirfA.  The  representation  given  of  the  v(tvmtd/uAep^e^  of 
sanctification.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  justification 
must  be  an  act,  done  at  once,  requiring  nothing,  and  admitting 
of  nothing,  to  be  added  to  it.  Whether  it  be  conceived  of  as 
done  in  the  purpose  of  God  in  the  decree  of  election  and  the 
institution  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  or  on  the  release  of  Christ 
from  the  bonds  of  death,  or  on  the  actual  faith  of  the  believer, 
or  at  the  proclamation  of  the  sentence  of  acquittal  at  the 
judgment  day,  the  act  is,  from  the  nature  of  it,  necessarily 
instantaneous,  an  act  and  no  more ;  so  that  there  never  is  a  time 
when  the  sinner  is  in  part  justified  and  in  part  unjustified. 
But  equally  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  sanctification  is  a 
vmk,  advancing  by  degrees,  and  ever  approaching  completion. 
A  change  of  condition  may  be  instantaneous,  such  a  change  of 
condition  as  is  implied  in  justification  TnufA,  be  instantaneous ; 
but  a  change  of  character  cannot  be  instantaneous,  it  tnust 
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be  gradual.    And  to  this  agree  the  statements  of  Scripture. 
The  two  following  may  be  taken  as  examples  out  of  very 
many  that  might  be  adduced :  "  He  that  hath  wrought  us  for 
the  self-same  thing  is  Qod"  (Kare^asafisvog,  hath  wrought  us,  as 
the  husbandman  works  his  field,  as  the  smith  works  the  iron, 
as  the  sculptor  works  the  rough  marble  from  the  quarry  into 
the  life-like  statue). — "  We  are  changed  into  the  same  image 
from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord."    In 
marked  contrast  to  these,  and  to  multitudes  of  other  passages 
of  Scripture,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  strain  of  the  apostolic 
epistles,  appear  to  us  to  be  the  statements  contained  in  every 
page  of  these  writings  respecting  a  sanctification  complete  for 
the  time  (though,  indeed,  capable  of  progress  and  increase 
in  a  certain  sense,  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  refer),  as 
resulting  from,  or  consequent  upon,  a  single  act  of  faith.    Is 
not  the  cause  of  this  difference  that  the  scriptural  idea  of 
sanctification  is  of  something  wrought  in  us,  while  the  pre- 
valent idea  of  these  writers  is  of  something  done /or  us  ? 

We  are  quite  aware  of  the  answer  that  will  be  made  to  this; 
the  answer  that  is  made  again  and  again  by  anticipation : — Is 
not  Christ  able  to  sanctify  us  immediately  as  well  as  progres- 
sively ?  But  it  is  manifest  that  the  question  simply  brings  us 
to  the  insoluble  problem  of  accounting  for  the  origin  and  per- 
mitted continuance  of  evil  in  the  world.  Has  not  Christ 
power  enough  to  prevent  every  man  and  woman  and  child 
now  in  the  world,  and  every  man  and  woman  and  child  that 
shall  be  in  it  till  the  end  of  time,  from  ever  committing  a  sin 
in  thought  or  word  or  deed  ?  Doubtless  he  has  sufficiency 
of  power.  But  his  infinite  wisdom  sees  reasons,  which  are  to 
us  inscrutable,  for  not  putting  forth  his  power  to  that 
effect.  And  then  our  opponents  should  consider  that  even 
they  do  not  venture  to  say  that  the  sanctification  of  the 
believer  is  absolutely  complete. 

Second.  Another  evil  that  necessarily  follows  from  the 
erroneous  conception  of  holiness,  is  the  representation  that 
pervades  these  writings  of  the  attainment  of  holiness  by  the 
believer  without  effort  on  his  part.  The  idea  which  they  have 
suggested  to  us  is  that  of  a  man  put  into  a  boat,  lying  in  it 
in  absolute  rest,  and  being  carried  down  a  gently  flowing 
stream ;  whereas  that  suggested  by  the  apostolic  writings  is 
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that  of  a  strong  rower,  straining  every  muscle  to  stem  the 
current,  with  the  knowledge  that  he  shall  ultimately  succeed 
in  reaching  the  goal,  but  only  in  virtue  of  strength  imparted 
to  him  by  Christ,  and  received  by  faith.  The  one  representa- 
tion is  that  of  faith  dispensing  with  effort,  the  other  of  faith 
enabling  for  effort.  The  one  seems  to  say,  "  Yf(yrk  not  out 
your  salvation,  for  God  worketh  for  you;"  the  other  says, 
"  W€>rk  out  your  salvation,  for  God  worketh  in  you."  In  both 
cases  a  certain  work  of  God  is  the  premiss,  but  the  conclusions 
are  directly  the  opposite  of  each  other,  just  because  the  works 
postulated  in  the  premisses  are  altogether  different.  Some- 
where in  the  course  of  our  reading  of  these  works,  we  have 
fallen  upon  the  expression,  " sanctification  by  works"  as  op- 
posed to  "  sanctification  by  faith,"  and  descriptive  of  the 
prevalent  view  of  sanctification.  No  one  who  understands 
that  view,  and  who  does  not  design  to  misrepresent  it,  could 
possibly  state  such  an  antithesis.  The  doctrine  of  justification 
by  works  is  false,  but  there  is  no  absurdity  in  it ;  the  doctrine 
of  sanctification  by  works,  if  there  were  such  a  doctrine,  were 
not  only  false,  but  absurd ;  excepting,  indeed,  in  the  very 
limited  sense  that  every  holy  work,  of  hand,  or  head,  or  heart, 
is  a  contribution  to  the  formation  of  holy  habits,  very  much  as 
physical  exercises  develope  the  muscles  which  perform  them. 
To  such  an  extent  as  this  there  is  action  and  re-action,  a  holy 
heart  prompting  to  holy  acts,  and  these  again  reflecting  an 
influence  back  upon  the  heart.  This  seems  to  be  the  principle 
that  underlies  the  Preacher's  declaration,  "  By  the  sadness  of 
the  countenance  the  heart  is  made  better ;"  as  the  converse  of 
it  underlies  the  apostle's  description  of  the  unregenerate, 
<<  Enemies  in  their  minds  by  wicked  works." ^  But  while, 
excepting  in  this  sense  and  to  this  extent,  it  were  both  false 
and  absurd  to  say  that  holiness  is  by  works,  it  is  neither  absurd 
nor  false,  but  simply  true,  to  say  that  holiness  is  works ;  and 
this  being  so,  it  is  both  false  and  absurd  to  say  that  holiness 
can  be  wUhovi  works  ;  for  this  is  just  to  say  that  holiness  can 
be  without  holiness.  The  question  is  not  between  holiness  by 
faith  and  holiness  by  works.  The  question  is  as  to  the  specific 
action  of  fiftith  in  the  production  of  holiness  in  the  heart  and 

*  That  is,  if  the  textual  rendering  of  our  Anthorised  Version  is  preferred, 
as  we  think  it  ought  to  be,  to  the  marginal. 
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life  of  the  believer.  We  hold  as  strongly  as  our  friends  can 
hold  that  Christ  is  made  to  his  people  sanctification,  quite  as 
really  and  quite  as  much  as  he  is  made  unto  them  righteous- 
ness or  justification  ;  but  in  ways  according  with  the  essential 
difference  between  justification  and  sanctification,  between 
judicial  righteousness  and  personal  holiness. 

Third.  A  third  result  of  the  erroneous  view  of  the  character 
of  sanctification  is  the  comparative  obscuration  of  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  sanctifying  of  believers.  Mr  Boardman 
has  evidently  felt  that  the  system  is  liable  to  this  objection, 
and  he  devotes  a  whole  chapter  in  his  Higher  Christian  Life 
to  an  elaborate  apology.  Upon  the  arguments  contained  in 
that  chapter,  bearing  upon  the  mutual  relations  revealed  as 
subsisting  between  the  persons  of  the  Grodhead,  we  do  not 
enter,  but  only  state  our  conviction  that  some  of  them  go  near 
to  traversing  the  principle  laid  down  by  all  orthodox  writers  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  the  three  Persons,  while  one 
in  essence,  distinguuntur  quod  ad  operationes  ad  extra.  We 
allude  to  the  matter  now  only  because  we  conceive  that  the 
comparative  want  of  prominence  assigned  to  the  Spirit's  work 
in  sanctification  indicates  a  misconception  of  that  work  itself. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  sentences  from  the  chapter  to 
which  we  refer :  "  Literally  and  strictly  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
not  Christ,  is  the  justifier,  and  sanctifier,  and  glorifier,  for  he  it 
is  who  is  the  actual  worker,  the  power  that  worketh  in  us, 
preparing  the  heart,  producing  the  faith,  and  effecting  the 
salvation  in  every  step.  But  in  the  sense  doubtless  intended  " 
— by  Gavazzi,  to  the  title  of  one  of  whose  lectures  he  is 
referring — "Jesus  is  both  justifier,  sanctifier,  and  glorifier.'' 
Again :  "  Strictly  and  literally,  Jesus  is  our  justification,  and 
sanctification,  and  glorification,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  our 
justifier,  sanctifier,  and  glorifier."  It  is  either  extremely  un- 
sound theology,  or  extreme  misuse  of  language,  to  say  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  our  justifier.  "  Strictly  and  literally,"  it  is  God 
that  justifies,  and  if  a  distinction  of  persons  be  insisted  upon, 
then  it  is  federally  the  Father,  certainly  not  the  Son  or  the 
Spirit  To  class  together  without  distinction  the  Spirit's  part 
in  the  matter  of  justification,  and  the  Spirit's  work  in  sanctifi- 
cation, to  imply  that  he  is  the  sanctifier  only  in  the  forced  and 
unnatural  and  improper  sense  in  which  he  is  said  to  be  the 
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justifier^  were  impossible  for  any  one  who  regards  sanctifieation 
as  a  great  work  wrought  in  the  soul,  by  which  all  its  tastes, 
desires,  and  affections  are  changed ;  while  it  is  a  very  natural 
and  appropriate  statement  for  one  to  make  who  looks  upon 
sanctifieation  as  merely  the  restraining  of  the  still  unholy  soul 
from  sinning. 

Still  more  prominent  in  the  present  teaching  than  the  view 
that  it  presents  of  the  way  in  which  sanctifieation  is  wrought, 
is  that  respecting  the  extent  to  which  holiness  is  attainable  by 
believers  in  this  life.  With  some  shades  of  difference  between 
themselves,  the  teachers  agree  in  holding  that  perfection  is 
attainable,  and  that  they  have  attained  it,  and  that  not  after  a 
long  and  progressive  course  towards  it,  but  as  the  immediate 
result  of  their  seeking  it  in  the  right  way.  At  the  same  time, 
i?e  frankly  admit  that  they  are  careful  to  explain  that  their 
perfection  is  not  absolute,  but  such  that  their  actions,  and 
words,  and  thoughts  are  sinless  as  done,  and  spoken,  and 
thought  by  them.  We  have  been  told  that  this  was  not 
originally  held  by  some  of  them,  but  has  been  imported  into 
their  later  work^  and  the  later  editions  of  their  earlier  works. 
We  do  not  know  how  this  may  be ;  but  we  are  quite  willing 
to  take  their  statements  as  we  find  them,  and  to  give  them 
fnQ  credit  for  their  second  and  better  thoughts.  Dr  Mahan 
apparently  concedes  that  better  words  and  actions  and  thoughts 
might  be  required  of  higher  orders  of  beings,  or  of  men  in  a 
higher  state  of  being,  but  holds  that  he  has  attained  ''  human 
perfection.^  The  Smiths  especially  dwell  upon  the  imperfec- 
tion of  knowledge,  as  limiting  the  perfection  of  holiness,  but 
hold  that  every  Christian  who  takes  Christ  as  his  sanctifieation 
is  kept  firom  all  consciousness  of  sin,  or  from  all  sin  consciously 
committed.  We  shall  first  examine  their  system,  and  then  Dr 
Mahan's.  It  is  manifest  that  we  cannot  go  into  their  arguments 
and  statements  in  detail,  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a 
substantially  fair  view  of  the  system  of  perfection,  as  held  by 
the  Smiths  and  Dr  Mahan  respectively. 

This  we  shall  best  do  by  first  of  all  extracting  a  few  pas- 
sages from  the  writings  before  us.  The  following  are  from  Mr 
Smith's  Holiness  through  Faith : — 

"  There  is  one  point  in  this  subject  which,  we  find  from  letters  received, 
k  not  uuderstoody  though  repeatedly  stated.    When  the  Christian  thus 
VOL.  XXV. — NO,  XCVI,  E 
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puts  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  recognises  him  living  in  his  heart  and 
reigning  in  victory  over  sin,  he  is  not  thereby  made  complete  in  nndei^ 
standing,  or  in  judgment,  or  in  doctrine.  He  simply  is  placed  where  he 
by  faith  receives  from  God  power  to  act  day  by  day  up  to  the  giveo 
measure  of  light  upon  his  duty.  It  is  the  power  of  overcoming  all 
discerned  evil  that  is  bestowed ;  and  as  the  Spirit  enlightens  the  con- 
science (or  coiisciovLsneM)  from  time  to  time,  faith  gives  the  victory. 
'  Beloved,  if  our  heart  condemn  ue  not,  then  have  we  confidence  toward 
God.'    This  is  all  that  is  claimed. 

"  To-morrow  I  may  discern  evil  in  things  in  which  to-day  I  am  living 
without  condemnation.  Were  the  sight  of  angels  given  us,  we  could 
scarcely  take  one  step  in  our  mingled  surroundings.  It  has  not  pleased 
God  to  reveal  at  once  either  the  whole  measure  of  his  grace  and  power, 
or  the  whole  nature  of  the  evil  things  around  us.  This  principle  is 
clearly  stated  by  PauL  *  Let  us  therefore,  cu  many  as  be  perfetA,  be  thus 
minded,  and  if  in  any  thing  ye  be  otherwise  minded,  God  shall  reveal 
this  unto  you.  Nevertheless,  whereto  we  have  already  attained,  let  us 
walk  by  the  same  rule  ;  let  us  mind  the  same  thing.'  A  heathen,  con- 
verted last  week,  may  be  now  walking  up  to  the  standard  to  which  he 
has  'already  attained,'  and  yet  be  in  practices  from  which  a  further 
knowledge  of  God's  will  shall  separate  him.  Through  all  the  steps  of 
his  advance  he  may,  through  Christ,  have  no  stain  on  his  conscience  (or 
knowledge).  Thank  Gk>d  !  there  is  provided  in  Christ,  who  lives  in  the 
heart  by  faith,  power  to  walk  from  day  to  day  without  blame  before 
God  in  love,  in  fulfilment  of  every  duty  as  progressively  revealed. 

''  The  divine  principle  to  a  Christian  is — *  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is 
sin,'  and  conversely,  whatsoever  is  of  faith  is  not  sin.  '  Without  faith  it 
is  impossible  to  please  God,'  but  with  faith  it  is  possible  to  please  God. 
I  breathe  to-day  the  atmosphere  of  the  love  of  God,  every  past  sin  for- 
given, and,  through  the  blood  of  cleansing,  without  a  present  sense  of 
transgression, — ^not  a  cloud  to  separate  me  from  God ;  but  I  may  not  be 
able  to  walk  to-morrow,  with  a  clear  conscience,  in  all  the  paths  I  ta-ead 
to-day.  Nevertheless,  I  am  to-day  walking  in  the  light,  having  fellowship 
with  God,  and  knowing  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  deauseth 
me  from  all  sin.  This  might  be  termed  a  Christian,  not  a  divine,  nor  aa 
angelic,  nor  yet  an  Adamic,  'perfection  ;'  but  those  who  by  faith  enter 
into  its  privileges  may  overcome  the  world,  and  be  conscious  that,  up  to 
the  present  capacity  of  the  poor,  weak  vessel,  they  are  filled  with  the 
Spirit" » 

Somewhat  more  distinct  ifl  the  following : — 

"Now  we  must  inquire.  What  is  the  condition,  as  to  indwelling  sin, 
into  which  the  soul  is  thus  by  faith  brought?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  an 
inward  cleansing  from  all  unrighteousness  ?  So  glorious  is  this  revelation 
of  Jesas  as  a  Saviour  from  sin,  and  so  complete  faith's  present  overcoming 
of  the  world,  that  the  consciousness  cannot  be  trusted  for  a  reply.  We 
may  well  hesitate  to  accept  the  experience  even  of  our  own  hearts,  if  it 


«  Ho'ineAs  through  Faith,  by  R.  Pearsall  Smith  (pp.  39-40). 
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be  nnsapported  by  Scriptnre,  as  well  as  contrary  to  that  of  others.  Con- 
Bcioasnefls  does  not  so  much  take  note  of  the  quiescent  state  of  the  soul> 
as  of  its  activities.  Whether,  because  we  do  not  feel  the  inward  motions 
of  sin,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  it  is  therefore  purged,  it  is  not  in 
the  range  of  consciousness  to  determine.  When  we  dare  not  answer,  the 
Scripture  is  very  definite  as  to  what  is  being  wrought  in  the  soul.  We 
are  told  that  the  blood  '  cleanseth  us  from  cdl  sin,*  '  from  aU  unrighteous- 
ness,' we  'being  made  free  from  sin,'  as  once  we  were  'free  from 
righteousness:'  'free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  :'  'light  in  the 
Lord  ;'  and  that,  'being  taught  by  him,  as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus,'  is  the 
putting  on  'the  new  man,  which  .after  God  is  created  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness.'  The  less  we  limit  the  intent  of  this  large  class  of 
passages,  and  the  more  we  cast  ourselves  upon  Christ  to  have  the  real 
meaning  accomplished  in  our  souls,  the  better  shall  we  understand  them. 
Happy  he  who  seeks  prayerfully  to  raise  his  practical  experience  up  to 
the  level  of  God's  Word,  rather  than  to  lower  God's  Word  to  the  level  of 
his  own  experience ! 

^  We  know  no  one  who  interprets  these  terms  in  their  absolute  sense, 
as  though  sinless  perfection  or  the  unconditioned  holiness  of  God  were 
oars.  The  Scripture  addresses  our  need  and  our  conscioumessy  carefully 
avoiding  all  metaphysical  distinctions.  My  conviction  is,  that  we  do  well 
to  act  on  this  Scripture  plan  of  not  analysing  these  things,  but  that  we 
should  simply  receive  them  in  their  plain  and  obvious  import.  Doubtless, 
beyond  our  consciousness,  there  is  always  that  which  is  contrary  to  the 
])erfection  of  angels,  or  even  of  the  (as  yet)  sinless  Adam.  I  confess 
myself  unable  to  enter  upon  the  question  as  to  in  what  sense  this  evil  is, 
or  is  not,  sin.  Care  must  be  taken  in  our  definitions  of  'sin'  and  of 
'  holiness.'  A  condition  necessarily  imperfect  in  even  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  evil,  and  which  is  capable  of  hourly  progress  in  holiness,  is 
scarcely,  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  words,  to  be  therefore  called  sinful 
and  unholy.  We  seek  to  use  terms  in  the  intuitive  sense,  comprehen- 
sible by  the  great  mass  of  Christians  to  whom  the  sacred  Scriptures  are 
addreased."^ 

Now,  upon  these  passages  we  must  make  two  or  three 
remarks.  First  of  all,  they  undoubtedly  recognise  a  subjective, 
and  not  an  objective,  standard  of  holiness ;  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  legitimate  and  necessary  logical 
conclusion  from  this  would  be  most  disastrous,  while  we  doubt 
not  that  Christians  who  hold  the  doctrine  are  saved  from  its 
terrible  consequences, — saved  by  the  purity  of  their  hearts 
from  the  rightful  consequences  of  their  own  erroneous  system. 
Let  us  briefly  indicate  one  or  two  of  these  consequences.  It 
will  be  allowed  by  all  that  the  requirements  of  God  from 
unconverted  sinners  are,  at  all  events,  not  more  stringent  than 
from  sanctified  believers.     It  cannot,  therefore,  be  unfair  to 
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apply  to  the  former  the  same  rule  that  is  applicable  to  the 
latter.  But  if  applied  to  them,  it  would  lead  to  the  monstrous 
conclusion  that  what  would  be  great  sio  to  the  virtuous  man 
of  comparatively  tender  conscience,  would  be  less  sin  to  the 
man  whose  conscience  was  seared  by  immorality,  and  no  sin  at 
all  to  him  who  was  so  imbruted  by  vice  as  to  call  evil  good, 
and  good  evil,  to  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter ; 
in  other  words,  that  excess  of  sin  would  lead  a  man  to  the 
perfection  of  sinlessness,  even  to  an  incapacity  of  sinning.  Of 
course  Mr  Smith  would  be  as  much  horrified  at  this  conclusion 
as  we  are ;  but  none  the  less  is  it  a  legitimate  inference  from 
his  system. 

Again,  while  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  system  is  not 
incompatible  with  progress  in  holiness  (though  we  do  not  see 
that  even  this  admission  can  be  made,  in  so  far  as  holiness 
consists  in  freedom  from  sin) :  certainly  it  affords  little  or  no 
incitement  to  aedc  or  strivt  for  progress,  to  forget  the  things, 
behind,  and  reach  forth  to  things  before,  and  press  on,  and 
ever  on,  towards  the  mark.  We  remember,  from  the  days  of 
our  childhood,  a  story  or  allegory  by  Miss  Jane  Tayjor,  in  which 
she  contrasted  the  complacent  satisfaction  of  a  pert  young  lady 
who  had  ''  finished  her  education,"  and  had  nothing  more  to 
leam,  with  the  eagerness  to  learn  more  of  the  man  whose 
extensive  knowledge  only  shewed  him  the  extent  of  his  ignor- 
ance. The  young  lady  might  advance  in  knowledge  after  this, 
but  in  the  position  she  then  occupied  she  would  not  seek  for  it 
as  for  hidden  treasure.  Precisely  so  with  holiness.  The  man 
who  believes  that  he  is  for  the  time  as  holy  as  for  the  time  he 
can  be,  or  needs  be,  who  has  persuaded  himself  that  he  has  no 
longer  a  body  of  sin  from  which  to  be  delivered,  is  surely 
deprived  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  incentives  to  seek  for 
progress.  "  Follow  holiness"  (d/uxin,  pursue,  as  the  greyhound 
pursues  the  hare),  is  the  apostle's  precept.  ''  Wait  till  holiness 
come  to  you  "  seems  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  of  this ' 
system. 

In  point  of  fact  we  do  seem  to  see,  even  in  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  books  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Smith,  this  very  lestdt 
of  the  alteration,  and  therefore  the  lowering,  of  the  standard 
of  holiness.  One  thing  we  notice,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reference  to  repentance  on  the  part  of  Christians,  or  sorrow  for 
those  sins  which  \t  is  admitted  that  they  sometimes  fall  into,  as 
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if  repentance  were  a  legal  exercise,  only  fit  for  the  unconverted, 
whereas,  in  reality,  it  is  the  most  evangelical  of  all  graces. 
Thus  Mrs  Smith  says,  "  If,  for  one  moment  we  fail,  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  trust  the  next  moment.  But 
remember,  .  .  .  the  very  moment  you  discover  your  failure,  to 
go  at  once  to  Jesus,  and  have  it  all  washed  away  in  his  precious 
blood."  "He  forgives,  and  then  he  cleanses  and  makes  us 
just  as  pure  as  before ;  and  he  does  it  at  once,  as  soon  as  we 
confess,  so  that  we  need  not  be  hindered  a  moment."  The  fol- 
lowing is  Mr  Smith's  account  of  a  portion  of  his  own  experience : 

^  After  walking  with  little  variation  for  five  years  in  this  privilege  of 
an  inward  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  God,  and,  with  comparatively 
little  exception,  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  I  became,  by  the  ever- 
increasing  light,  aware  of  forms  of  selfishness,  self-consciousness,  self- 
dependence,  and  self-seeking,  not  before  recognised.  I  was  as  an  Israelite 
in  whose  house  was  a  defiling  bone,  before  the  sun  had  fully  risen.  By 
the  grey  morning  light  he  had  cleansed  his  dwelling,  and  was  without 
condemnation  of  conscience ;  but  when  the  noontide  sun  poured  in  his 
x&yBf  the  evil  thing  was  disoovered,  to  be  now  put  away.  At  once  the 
prayer  of  faith  came,  '  Cleanse  me  from  this  also,  O  my  Saviour  1'  with 
full  confidence  that  it  would  be  done." 

Not  thus  would  Samuel  Rutherford  have  spoken  of  "little 
variation,''  and  "  comparatively  little  exception."  Ought  not 
this  experience  to  have  led  him  to  pray  the  psalmist's  prayer, 
"  Qeanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults  "  ?  The  main  objection, 
in  our  judgment,  to  the  system  is  the  limitation  and  restric- 
tion which  it  necessitates,  of  the  holiness  which  the  Word 
of  Qod  enjoins  and  requires,  and  the  purely  arbitrary  way 
in  which  the  limitation  is  made.  If  Scripture  teaches  that 
perfection  is  attainable  in  this  life,  no  one  has  a  right  to 
say  that  it  is  only  a  very  vmperfect  perfection  that  is  en- 
joinedy  even  such  perfection  as  they  have  themselves  attained, 
a  perfection  compatible  with  "  occasional  variation,''  and 
**  comparatively  little  exception."  But  most  especially  is  the 
restriction  unwarranted  and  unfortunate  in  respect  of  the 
defect  of  knowledge.  Again  and  again  and  again  the  text 
is  quoted :  '  That  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  Qod  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness ;"  and  the  question 
is  asked.  Is  it  possible  that  a  man  who  has  done  this  can  com- 
mit sin  ?  The  answer  is  that  he  cannot,  so  far  as  he  knows 
that  it  is  sin  that  he  commits,  but  he  may  do  what  is  really 
sin  without  knowing  it.    But  it  is  utterly  forgotten  that  there 
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is  auother  text  much  akin  to  this,  for  any  reference  to  which 
we  look  in  vain  in  the  works  before  us :  "Ye  have  put  off  the 
old  man  with  his  deeds,  and  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is 
renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that  created 
him."  In  like  manner,  there  is  no  book  of  Scripture  that  our 
friends  are  fonder  of  quoting  from  than  the  First  Epistle  of 
John,  yet  one  text  in  it  is  utterly  ignored :  "  Ye  have  an 
unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and  know  all  things."  In  this 
connection  we  would  advert  to  a  flagrant  misapplication  of  a 
text  in  this  epistle,  which  occurs  in  almost  every  chapter  of  the 
books  before  us :  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth 
us  from  all  sin."  We  have  often  of  late  been  pained  to  hear  this 
precious  text  misquoted  and  misapplied  by  a  different  class  of 
men  from  those  with  whom  we  are  now  dealing.  The  contex- 
tual condition  being  overlooked,  and  the  all-important  personal 
pronoun  U9  being  omitted,  the  text  is  frequently  used  by 
evangelists  as  if  it  taught  the  immediate  pardon  of  all  the 
sins  of  the  sinner,  on  his  acceptance  of  Christ  as  his  Saviour. 
This  is  a  wrong  use  of  the  text,  but  still  a  use  of  it  in  support 
of  a  great  truth  of  which  the  Bible  is  full.  But  the  writers 
before  us  pervert  it  utterly  when  they  make  it  refer  to  their 
perfection  of  sanctification,  or  to  sanctification  at  alL  It  does 
not  teach  the  justification  of  the  sinner,  neither  does  it  teach 
the  sanctification  of  the  believer,  but  it  teaches  the  continuous 
acceptance  of  the  saint,  notwithstanding  the  imperfection  of 
his  holiness.  Instead  of  teaching  the  doctrine  in  support  of 
which  it  is  so  often  quoted,  it  so  distinctly  implies  the  opposite, 
that  it  would  have  no  meaning  if  that  doctrine  were  true, 
unless,  indeed,  there  be  meaning  in  cleansing  the  clean. 

Dr  Maban's  books  are  much  more  of  a  theological  character 
than  any  of  the  others  that  we  possess.  His  system  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  that  which  we  have  been  considering. 
The  main  difference  that  we  have  noted  consists  in  his  allowing 
for  the  imperfections  of  man's  powers,  as  well  as  the  imperfec- 
tions of  his  knowledge,  as  limiting  the  perfection  of  holiness 
attainable  in  this  life.  He  states  his  views  very  clearly  in 
the  first  discourse  contained  in  his  volume,  entitled  Christian 
Perfection.  The  text  prefixed  to  the  discourse  is,  **'Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect" 
We  wish  he  had  told  us  in  so  many  words  whether  he  considers  * 
that  he  and  his  friends  are  perfect  to  the  extent  that  that  text 
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requires,  according  to  any  reasonable  interpretation  of  it.  We 
are  quite  willing  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  old  Puritan 
distinction,  that  the  AS  in  it  does  not  denote  equality,  but 
quality.  Now,  since  any  idea  that  we  can  form  of  the  divine 
perfection  includes  not  only  that  he  does  everything  that  is 
good,  and  in  an  absolute  and  perfect  way,  but  also  that  his 
whole  being  is  absolutely  and  infinitely  abhorrent  of  every 
form  and  degree  of  evil,  it  will  follow  that  human  perfection, 
if  it  be  of  the  same  quality,  must  imply  the  doing  of  everything 
that  we  know  to  be  good,  in  the  best  manner  that  our  faculties 
and  powers  are  capable  of,  and  that  our  whole  being  is  abso- 
lutely, though  not  infinitely,  abhorrent  of  every  form  and 
degree  of  evil.  Vehement  as  are  Dr  Mahan's  protestations  of 
his  own  attainment  of  perfection,  and  fairly,  as  we  think  he 
must  allow,  as  we  have  admitted  all  that  he  can  ask  in  limita- 
tion of  the  absoluteness  of  perfection  required  in  the  text  of 
his  own  choice,  we  doubt  if  even  he  would  venture  in  so  many 
words  to  assert  that  he  has  attained  to  perfection  as  thus 
defined.  If  he  did,  then  of  course  we  should  abnegate  all  right 
to  judge  him ;  but  we  could  not  help  thinking  that^  his  sincerity 
heing  beyond  question,  it  was  more  likely  that  he  was  self- 
deoeived  than  that  his  estimate  of  himself  was  correct.  And 
here  we  would  notice  that  an  enumeration  of  particular  acts 
of  holiness  go  but  a  very  little  way  towards  an  answer  to  the 
questioa  Dr  Mahan  may  have  acted  perfectly  holily,  as  he 
believes  he  did,  on  certain  occasions  (and  we  have  no  doubt 
his  actions  on  these  occasions  indicated  a  high  degree  of  holiness, 
though  we  may  have  doubts  as  to  the  perfection  of  it  even  in 
the  individual  instances)  ;  and  yet  that  will  not  prove  him  to  be 
perfectly  holy.  A  single  act  of  sin  constitutes  its  perpetrator 
a  sinner,  but  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand,  holy  acts,  or  holy 
words,  or  holy  thoughts,  do  not  constitute  a  man  perfectly 
holy,  or  prove  him  to  be  so. 

Br  Mahan  argues  from  the  precepts  and  the  prayers  of  Scrip- 
ture that  perfection  must  be  attainable  in  this  life.  He  finds, 
for  example,  such  a  precept  as  that  we  have  just  quoted,  and  such 
a  prayer  on  behalf  of  Christians  as  that  of  the  apostle,  ^*  The 
God  of  peace  .  .  .  make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work,  to  do 
Ws  will."  Is  it  conceivable,  he  asks,  that  our  Lord  would 
have  given  such  a  precept,  unless  in  some  way  it  could  be 
fulfill^  by  those  to  whom  he   addressed  it;   or  that  the 
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apostle  should  have  been  inspired  to  utter  such  a  prayer, 
unless  He  that  inspired  the  prayer  had  been  willing  to  answer 
it  ?    In  answer  to  this,  it  may  probably  be  enough  to  say  that 
surely  God's  right  to  require  is  not  impaired  by  the  inability 
that  we  have  brought  upon  ourselves  to  render  the  service  that 
is  due  to  him.      Dr  Mahan  is  well  enough  acquainted  with  the 
ordinary  view  of  such  texts,  that  the  Christian  has  set  before 
him  the  standard  of  absolute  perfection,  and  that  he  is  required 
to  strive  to  come  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  it ;  and  that  he 
shall  assuredly,  by  the  grace  of  God,  ultimately  attain  to  it 
Now,  will  he  have  the  goodness,  without  admitting  that  this 
view  is  correct,  to  make  the  supposition  that  it  were  correct ; 
would  not  all  such  precepts  and  prayers  be  easily  explicable  in 
accordance  with  that  supposition  ?    But  now  let  us,  on  the 
other  hand,  suppose  that  his  view  is  correct,  what  follows,  but 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  Scriptures  is  wholly  inapphcable 
to  a  large,  and  ever  enlarging,  number  of  believers  ?    As  the 
law  is  for  the  disobedient,  surely  precepts  and  exhortations- are 
for  the  imperfect     Was  there  no  one  amongst  the  disciples  on 
the  mount,  no  one  among  those  Hebrews  who  had  been  illumi- 
nated, and  had  endured  a  great  fight  of  afflictions,  who  knew 
in  themselves  that  they  had  in  heaven  a  better  and  an  enduring 
substance, — ^no  one  amongst  all  these  who  had  attained  such 
perfection  as  Dr  Mahan  and  his  friends  have  attained  ?    If  there 
were  but  one  such,  he  might  have  said,  he  must  have  felt,  0  Lord, 
this  precept  is  not  for  me  ;  O  Paul,  this  prayer  is  not  for  me. 

Dr  Mahan  has  got  fast  hold  of  the  idea  that  his  system 
must  stand  or  fall  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  As  to  the 
one  alternative  he  is  quite  correct,  as  to  the  other  not  en- 
tirely so.  If  it  be  so  that  the  apostle,  in  that  chapter, 
represents  himself  as  groaning  under  a  body  of  death  at  the 
time  of  writing  this  epistle,  that  is  a  virtual  demonstration 
that  perfect  freedom  from  consciousness  of  sin  is  not  the  nor- 
mal state  of  the  Christian,  and  so  Dr  Mahan's  system  would 
fall  Although,  however,  it  could  be  shewn  that  in  that 
chapter  the  apostle  does  not  speak  of  himself  at  all,  or  that 
he  speaks  of  himself  only  as  he  was  before  his  conversion,  it 
would  not  follow  that,  at  the  time  of  his  writing  the  epistle, 
he  was  not  burdened  with  sin,  but  only  that  in  that  passage  he 
does  not  tell  us  that  he  was ;  and  so  Dr  Mahan's  system  would 
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not  necessarily  stand.    But  while  such  an  interpretation  would 
not  establish  the  system,  it  would  neutralize  an  objection 
which  must  otherwise  be  fatal  to  it.    Accordingly  Dr  Mahan 
sets  himself  with  great  earnestness  to  interpret  the  chapter  as 
representing  the  mental  exercise  of  an  unconverted  sinner. 
We  have  two  expositions  by  him,  one  in  his  Christian  Perfec- 
tion,  and  one  in  Ovt  of  Darkness  into  Light;  while  the 
Banner  of  Holiness  has  two  others,  one  of  which  we  should 
suppose  to  be  also  from  his  pen.    It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
Mr  Boardman  and  Mr  and  Mrs  Smith  frequently  refer  to  the 
chapter  as  descriptive  of  the  experience  of  a  Christian  man, 
but  a  Christian  still  imperfect,  between  his  first  and  second 
conveision,  between  his  conversion  and  his  entire  consecration. 
This  will  not  satisfy  Dr  Mahan.    He  contends  that  the  apostle 
is  rhetorically  describing  the  experience  of  a  sinner  under  con- 
victions wrought  by  the  law,  revealed  or  natural,  and,  when 
brought  to  the  brink  of  despair,  enlightened  in  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  as  the  great  deliverer.     He  labours  to  shew  that  an 
unconverted  man,  whether  Jew  or  heathen,  may  so  feel  that 
be  may  truly  make  use  of  such  expressions  as  these, ''  I  consent 
to  the  law  that  it  is  good,"  "The  good  that  I  would,"  "I  delight 
in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  after  the  inward  man ;'"  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  maintains  that  Paul  could  not  describe  his  own 
condition  at  the  time  of  writing  the  epistle  in  such  language 
as  this,  "I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin;"  "Oh,  wretched  man 
that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?" 
The  whole  interpretation,  then,  hinges  upon  these  two  ques- 
tions. Could  an  unregenerate  man  truly  use  such  language 
regarding  himself  as  in  the  former  class  of  passages  ?    Could  a 
regenerate  man  truly  use,  regarding  himself,  the  language  of 
the  latter  class?     The  former  question  Dr  Mahan  answers 
affirmatively,  we  negatively.    The  latter  he  answers  negatively, 
we  affirmatively.     Yea^  we  go  much  further  than  this,  and 
hold  that  none  but  a  regenerate  man  could  truly  describe 
himself  so. 

With  regard  to  the  former  class  of  passages,  Dr  Mahan  must 
shew  that  aU  of  them  are  applicable  to  unconverted  men,  we 
need  only  shew  that  one  of  them  is  inapplicable.  Take,  then^ 
the  strongest  of  them,  "  I  delight  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  after 
the  inward  man."  The  quotations  that  Dr  Mahan  makes  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  from  heathen  writers,  to  shew  that 
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such  language  is  applioable  to  unconverted  Jews  and  Qentiles^ 
fall  far  short  of  bis  purpose.  Most  of  them  have  no  bearing 
upon  the  matter  at  all.  One  of  them  (Isa.  IviiL  2)  does,  in- 
deed, seem  to  make  something  for  his  purpose,  since  it  speaks 
of  a  delight  in  that  which  is  good.  But  then  it  is  descrip- 
tive, not  of  the  unregenerate,  but  of  a  community  of  God's 
people  who  had  backslidden  into  formalism,  who  needed  not 
conversion  but  revival.  The  most  that  any  one  of  the  others 
contains  is  an  acknowledgment  that  good  is  good,  such  an 
acknowledgment  as  natural  conscience  makes  in  all  men,  save 
such  as  have  reached  the  lowest  stage  of  brutishness ;  but 
in  no  one  of  them  is  there  any  affirmation  of  aught  that 
can  be  called  delight  in  that  which  is  good.  Yid/^  rruileora 
proboque,  deteriora  8equ(yi\  What  is  this  but  the  very  op- 
posite of  what  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  support  Dr  Mahan's 
position  ?  "I  follow  the  worse,"  and  why  ?  For  no  reason  but 
because  I  delight  in  it.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  this  lan- 
guage, put  by  a  heathen  poet  in  his  heroine^s  mouth,  is  near 
akin  to  that  which  the  apostle  uses  in  the  passage  under  con- 
sideration !  The  truth  is,  that,  in  the  apostle's  judgment,  the 
unregenerate  man  has  no  'inward  man."  He  is  carnal  in- 
wardly as  well  as  outwardly,  all  of  a  piece.  He  has  not  only 
flesh,  but  a  "  carnal  mind,"  all  flesh  together. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  the  position  we  have  laid  down  re- 
garding the  latter  class  of  passages  will  appear  paradoxical. 
But  none  the  less  is  it  true,  that  none  but  the  spiritual  man 
knows  himself  to  be  carnal,  as  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
is  necessary,  in  order  that  a  man  may  know  himself  to  be 
ignorant.  A  man  has  made  some  progress  in  wisdom  when  he 
knows  himself  to  be  foolish.  Of  course,  if  a  spiritual  man 
described  himself  as  carnal  in  such  a  way  that  he  would 
necessarily  be  understood  to  mean  that  he  was  wholly  camaU 
his  statement  would  be  untrue.  But  this  is  not  the  necessary 
meaning  of  his  language.  If  we  h^ard  a  man  say,  "I  am 
mortal,"  we  should  never  imagine  that  he  was  denying  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  Even  so,  when  the  apostle  says^  *'  I 
am  carnal,"  we  do  not  understand  him  as  denying  that  he  is 
spiritual  also.  But  could  the  apostle  make  the  general  state* 
ment, ''  I  am  carnal,"  if  it  were  true  that  he  was  also  spiritual? 
We  are  not  left  to  conjecture  upon  this  point;  for  just  four 
verses  further  on  he  makes  precisely  the  same  statement. 
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accompaDyiDg  it  with  the  explanation  that  it  is  in  this  sense 
that  he  makes  it :  **  In  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  there  dwelleth 
no  good  thing."  That  assuredly  is  not  the  language  of  a  carnal 
man,  hut  of  a  spiritual  man,  to  whom  the  remnants  of  a  carnal 
nature  still  adhere. 

Then,  as  to  the  agonizing  question,  "  Who  shall  deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  death?"  The  unregenerate,  merely 
carnal,  man  does  not  regard  his  carnal  self  as  a  body  of  death, 
although  it  is  such  ;  but  the  spiritual  man  so  regards  the 
remnants  of  his  carnal  self.  Dr  Mahan  so  regarded  them  till 
long  after  his  conversion,  and  unless  the  question  be  simply 
begged,  it  may  be  that  he  ought  to  be  so  regarding  them  now. 
The  importance  of  the  answer  depends  upon  the  form  of  the 
question.  Who  shall  deliver  ?  I  thank  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ  my  Lord  (I  shaU  be  delivered).  And  therefore,  since 
such  ultimate  deliverance  is  in  store  for  those  who,  while  they 
have  flesh,  yet  do  not  walk  after  the  flesh,  there  is  even  now 
no  condemnation. 

We  have  sometimes  attempted  to  illustrate  to  our  own  mind 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  scriptural  view  of  sanctification  and 
perfection,  by  reference  to  what  the  mathematicians  tell  us 
concerning  certain  lines  which  they  call  asymptotes.  These 
they  define  to  be  lines  which,  being  produced  farther  and 
farther,  will  ever  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other, 
but  will  never  meet.  Of  course,  two  such  lines  cannot  be  both 
straight,  but  they  may  either  be  two  curves,  or  a  curve  and  a 
straight  line.  In  the  latter  case,  the  straight  line  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  an  asymptote  to  the  curve,  but  equally  is  the  curve 
asymptotic  to  the  straight  line.  And  this  is  the  view  of  the 
matter  fittest  for  the  purpose  of  our  illustration.  We  picture  to 
ourselves  the  straight  unbending  line  of  perfect  holiness — even 
holiness  as  it  is  in  God — and  the  pathway  which  the  Christian 
treads,  as  the  curve  constantly  approaching  it  nearer  and  nearer, 
yet  still  below  it.  In  this  respect  it  is  analogous  to  progress 
in  all  good  things  on  earth,  to  the  progress  of  th&  artist,  the 
musician,  the  x>oet,  the  student  of  science.  Each  aims  at  an 
ideal  which  he  can  never  realise,  but  the  high  aim  ensures  high 
success.  So  the  Christian,  strengthened  with  might  by  the 
Spirit  in  the  inner  man,  and  guided  by  wisdom  put  by  the 
Spirit  in  the  hidden  part,  still  forgets  the  things  that  are 
behind,  and  reaches  forth  to  things  that  are  before.    Day  by 
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day  is  he  mounting,  as  on  eagle's  wings,  still  onwards  and  still 
upwards,  ever  nearer  perfection,  but  ever  imperfect  Yet  it  is 
by  no  arbitrary  decree  that  he  is  kept  from  perfection,  but 
simply  by  tlie  unalterable  fact  that  the  finite  is  not,  and  cannot 
become,  the  infinite.  And  may  it  not  be— must  it  not  be — 
that  this  constant  progress  and  constant  approach  to  the  maik 
shall  go  on  after  death,  as  well  as  during  his  life  on  earth  \  In 
a  very  blessed  sense,  indeed,  the  soul  of  the  believer  shall  at  his 
death  be  made  perfect  in  holiness,  for  then  he  shall  be  freed  at 
once  from  temptation,  from  the  last  traces  of  indwelling  sin, 
and  from  all  the  incumbrances  and  impediments  which  so 
interfered  with  the  active  service  of  God.  But  Grod's  holiness 
shall  yet  shine  as  a  bright  asymptotic  line  of  light  far  above 
him,  and  while  during  centuries  and  millenniums  he  mingles 
with  the  seraphim  about  the  throne,  he  will  still  with  them 
behold,  and  still  with  them  adore,  and,  beholding  and  adoring, 
will  still  with  them  approach ;  yet  will  his  nearer  approach 
only  enhance  his  wonder  and  his  adoration,  and  in  even  deeper 
and  more  reverential  tones  he  will  join  in  the  anthem  which 
they,  with  wing-veiled  faces,  shall  still  be  singing.  Holy,  holy, 
holy,  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Thomas  Smith. 
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IT  is  not  intended,  on  this  occasion,  to  produce  a  treatise,  or 
even  a  tract,  upon  the  composition  of  a  sermon*  There 
are  indeed  a  hundred  different  ways  of  making  a  sermon,  all 
of  them  good  if  rightly  applied.  What  it  rather  falls  to  me  to 
do,  is  to  pick  out  some  topics  which  we,  who  all  know  a  good 
deal  about  sermon-making,  may  perhaps  do  well  to  ponder  in 
connection  with  the  calling  of  a  preacher.  And  probably  a 
somewhat  miscellaneous  treatment  will,  on  a  subject  of  this 
kind,  tend  to  promote  the  object  of  our  meeting,  quite  as  well 
as  a  more  rigorous  and  orderly  method. 

New  Testament  preaching  dates  from  the  day  of  Pentecost 
Tongues  as  of  fire  rested  on  the  assembled  church  ;  and  they 
began  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them 

*  Parts  of  a  Paper  read  at  a  Clerical  Club. 
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utteninoe.  The  word  of  God,  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  the 
gospel  of  our  salvation,  preached  in  tongues  of  men  of 
every  race,  was  to  be  the  form  of  power  by  which  the  king- 
dom of  God,  in  our  dispensation,  should  spread  abroad  and 
prevaiL  But  the  tongues  were  tongues  of  fire.  This  fire 
is,  first  of  all,  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  quick,  pure,  and  living 
presence  it  denotes.  But  then  it  is  intimated  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  to  prove  himself  fire  in  the  speech  of  Toen.  It  is 
intimated  that  human  minds,  as  they  uttered  themselves  to 
tLeir  fellows,  and  human  speech  in  that  utterance,  were  to 
prove  capable  of  taking  fire,  so  as  to  brighten  and  bum  with 
the  truth  and  power  of  God's  spirit.  Such  was  the  kind  of 
preaching  that  was  set  agoing  at  Pentecost,  and  by  it  the 
world  was  to  be  won.  Other  forms  of  influence  were  not  to  be 
excluded.  But  this  was  to  have  the  chief  place.  The  word 
of  power,  coming  burning-hot  out  of  the  living  mouth  of  a 
believing  man,  is  the  leading  form  in  which  the  Spirit's 
presence  is  evermore  to  make  head  in  the  Church  against  the 
world,  and  is  to  carry  the  Church  on  in  her  mission  in  the 
world.  This  gives  us  the  fundamental  view  of  our  work  as 
preachers ;  and  nothing  more  is  needed  in  order  to  illustrate 
its  dignity  and  glory. 

In  looking  back  on  our  own  ministry,  some  of  us  perceive  a 
lamentable  want  of  advertence  to  this  characteristic  of  the 
right  preaching.  I  say  a  want  of  advertence;  not  merely 
want  of  the  thing,  but  want  of  perception  of  the  claim  the 
thing  had  to  be  sought  and  aimed  at.  The  tongues  were 
tongues  of  fira  Certainly  we  do  not  draw,  from  this,  the 
inference  that  the  style  of  our  preaching  must  needs  be  loud, 
startling,  ringing  with  emphasis,  running  mainly  in  the  lines 
of  appeal,  or  denunciation,  or  enthusiastic  devoutness.  Still 
less  need  we  assume  that  tongues  of  fire  are  usually  tongues 
of  fireworks.  All  these  things  will  be  regulated  by  a  man's 
disposition,  by  his  mood,  by  his  subject,  and  by  his  drcum- 
8tuice&  But,  fire! — it  suggests  earnestness,  intensity,  love, 
wakefiil  attention  to  the  moral  aspects  of  truth,  sensitive- 
ness to  the  mighty  contrast  of  good  and  evil,  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  God  and  salvation,  gratitude,  enthusiasm — 
bow  long  might  one  go  on  in  this  way !  No  rules  should 
be  laid  down  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  quality,  being  pre- 
sent, should  make  itself  felt.     Some  men  are  very  undemon- 
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strativa  Some  men  indeed  have  natures  that  are  normally 
cold,  or  at  least  seem  cold,  in  all  communications  to  others. 
Such  men  are  not  the  fittest  to  preach ;  yet  I  will  not  say  that 
such  a  man  cannot  make  a  preacher.  I  have  known  fire  in 
such  a  man  evidence  itself  by  a  certain  caustic  quality,  slow 
but  penetrating,  which  roused  one's  interest,  fastened  on  ones 
conscience,  and  could  not  be  shaken  off. 

Fire,  by  its  nature,  warms  and  burns.  Hence  this  fire 
will  usually  get  men  over  a  difficulty  which  is  sometimes 
fatally  felt — the  difficulty  of  getting  into  communication 
with  other  minds.  Yet  let  us  make  this  important  point 
an  object  of  special  consideration,  as  in  reason  it  always  ought 
to  be.  It  is  an  amazing  thing  how  possible  it  is  for  a  preacher 
to  go  contentedly  on,  not  without  some  interest  in  his  sub- 
ject, genuinely  felt,  and  not  without  some  effort  of  mind 
in  discussing  it,  but  yet  without  getting  hold  of  his  hearers ; 
without  making  them  feel  that  he  interests,  enlightens,  or 
helps  them ;  and  perhaps  without  any  suspicion,  on  his  own 
part,  that  this  fatal  defect  exists.  One  of  the  causes  is,  that 
we  are  content  to  spend  pains  on  what  we  are  to  speak,  but 
do  not  bestow  thought  on  what  we  are  to  speak  to.  Hence 
men  work  away  in  a  kind  of  abstract  method ;  they  set  before 
them  a  conception  of  what  it  is  to  do  justice  to  their  subject, 
or  what  is  due  to  their  ideal  of  a  sermon,  be  that  what  it  will : 
and  in  this  groove  of  their  own  they  proceed,  without  an  effort 
to  realise  the  state  of  mind,  or  states  of  mind,  presented  to 
them  in  the  pews  for  the  purpose  of  being  influenced  and 
enlightened.  I  do  not  maintain  it  to  be  requisite  to  present 
to  our  minds  an  exhaustive  or  detailed  view  of  the  mental 
states  of  the  congregation.  An  effort  to  carry  that  out  I 
should  rather  deprecate,  for  some  reasons.  It  would  probably 
be  a  false  estimate ;  and  the  attempt  would  lay  too  heavy 
a  burden  on  the  springs  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  would 
bewilder  compositioUi  instead  of  enlightening  and  guiding  it. 
But  we  might  often  greatly  help  ourselves,  if  we  were  to 
make  use  of  our  general  knowledge  of  men,  and  our  pa^ 
ticular  acquaintance  with  circumstances,  for  the  purpose  of 
estimating  the  inward  state  of  as  much  as  one  person— 
and  let  it  be  one  considerably  different  from  ourselves;  his 
previous  training,  his  present  temptations,  his  mental  condition 
and  resources.    In  the  vivid  realisation  of  this  one  case  we 
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might  plan  and  preach  our  sermon.  Or,  suppose  we  should 
sometimes  try  this  experiment : — Suppose  that,  without  making 
any  direct  and  preparatory  effort  of  psychological  divination, 
you  resolve  to  compose  and  preach  one  sermon  (on  any  common 
topic)  for  the  spedalj  and,  as  it  were,  sole  benefit  and  impres- 
sion of  one  member  of  your  flock,  presented  to  your  mind  just 
as  he  sits  in  his  pew.  You  need  not  begin  by  prying  iuto  his 
breast,  but  take  him  as  represented  in  his  familiar  outer  man, 
down  to  the  curl  of  his  whisker  and  the  buttons  of  his  great- 
coat. You  are  going,  for  once,  to  interest,  to  enlighten,  to  get 
hold  of  hira.  Plan  the  sermon  as  if  you  were  planning  how  to 
talk  to  him  on  some  subject  that  is  delicate  and  important. 
Avail  yourself  of  his  business  and  his  habits,  make  avenues  to 
him,  come  up  to  him  on  this  side  and  on  that,  to  persuade  him, 
and  interest  him,  and  arouse  him.  If  you  do  this,  what  will 
come  of  it,  when  the  sermon  is  preached  ?  As  concerns  the 
person  himself,  to  whom  you  devote  so  much  attention,  I  promise 
nothing.  I  should  not  be  amazed,  nor  greatly  disappointed,  if 
he  sat  like  a  statue,  or  if  he  slept  like  a  dormouse.  But  I 
should  think  it  far  from  unlikely  that  a  score  of  oih&r  people, 
including  some  of  the  unlikeliest  subjects,  should  giye  proof 
of  quite  exceptional  interest ;  nay,  I  should  not  wonder  if 
some  of  such  unthought-of  persons  should  give  crowning 
evidence  of  your  complete  success,  by  an  action  of  damages 
for  defamation  of  character. 

Whatever  the  importance  may  be  of  a  vivid  realisation  of 
th«  state  of  mind  of  the  hearers,  I  do  not  push  the  matter  so 
far,  as  to  propose  that  we  go  wholly  over  to  their  standpoint, 
and  speak  to  them  wholly,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  tongue. 
We  apprehend  their  standpoint,  that  we  may  the  more 
successfully  force  them  to  apprehend  ours.  For  we  are  to 
interpret  to  them  the  Bible;  that  is  to  say,  what  we  have 
gathered  from  the  Bible,  what  we  see  in  it,  what  it  has  brought 
OS  to.  We  have  also  to  interpret  to  them  not  merely  our  own 
individual  mind,  but  the  mind  of  our  church ;  that  conception 
and  impression  of  Bible  truth  in  which  the  various  members 
of  our  church  find  their  common  home.  Nay,  I  may  add,  we 
have  to  represent  to  them  the  mind  of  the  greaJt  church,  the 
church  universal,  the  thoughts  and  impulses  which  it  has 
drawn  from  the  Bible  in  every  age.  We  are  to  make  them 
aware  of  oar  standpoint.    Yet  even  for  this  purpose  it  is  well 
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to  make  maDy  concessions.  I  have  observed  in  some  young 
men — some  of  the  best — a  disposition  to  shrink  from  the 
received  nomenclature  of  religious  thought  aud  feeling,  because 
I  suppose  they  felt  or  imagined  a  danger  of  its  becoming  a 
mere  cant  to  speakers  and  hearers ;  they  held  it  more  manly 
and  truthful,  to  select,  sternly,  a  dialect  that  just  fitted  what 
thoughts  they  had,  and  that  declined  the  common  grooves. 
And  certainly  selectness  and  truthfulness  in  use  of  words  is  a 
great  virtue  in  a  speaker.  Yet  this  purism — ^to  call  it  so  by 
way  of  taking  the  most  favourable  view  of  it — ^this  purism 
involves  an  enormous  loss.  You  lose  the  benefit  of  the  educa- 
tion the  people  have  had  in  the  use  of  familiar  words ;  you  lose 
the  associations  which  these  words  carry ;  you  lose  the  mutual 
understanding  which  they  so  readily  and  happily  establish; 
and  you  lose,  indeed,  the  very  best  opportunities  for  introducing 
the  fresh  phrasing  that  may  fitly  cany  your  fresh  and  living 
view — the  opportunities  that  arise  when  you  have  carried  the 
people  so  far,  by  a  trodden  road,  and  then  turn  upon  them  to 
force  them  to  realise  where  they  are  got  to,  and  what  is  like  to 
come  of  it. 

Still,  whatever  is  to  be  said  about  other  people's  states 
of  mind,  the  roots  of  successful  preaching  must  be  found, 
certainly,  in  the  state  of  our  own. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  (let  me  here  insert  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis) that  the  most  arresting  or  stirring  sermon  will  always 
be  preached  by  him  who  is  furthest  on  in  the  divine  life,  even 
if  the  preaching  gifts  are  equal.  It  will  not  be  always  so. 
There  is  a  certain  kind  of  stirring  and  impressive  preaching 
that  stands  connected  rather  with  what  you  may  call  a  first 
view  of  some  great  spiritual  object  or  relation,  standing  out  to 
the  eye  very  clear,  though  far  enough  off  as  yet  This  may 
be  preached  with  an  eager  interest  and  animation,  quite  sincere 
in  its  way,  and  with  great  effect  Afterwards,  when  a  man  is 
really  making  head,  he  may  not  at  times  either  see  quite  so 
clearly,  or  preach  quite  so  strikingly.  Crossing  stretches  of 
dry  land,  or  of  enchanted  ground,  or  down  in  valleys,  where 
the  voice  rises  into  a  cla/mavi  ex  profundia,  there  cannot 
be  the  same  vigorous  and  impressive  unity  of  representa- 
tion ;  though  the  preaching  may  be  more  profitable  in  other 
ways.  I  make  little  doubt  that  Augustine,  in  the  days 
when  the  right  conception  of  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  all 
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burst  apon  his  mental  eye,  as  he  read  the  Platonists,  could  have 
preached  a  sermon  on  God,  more  glowing,  more  filled  with  the 
confident  determination  to  possess  his  hearer's  minds  with  the 
vision  that  fascinated  his  own,  than  in  some  later  and  better 
dajB.  I  think  it  is  possible  there  may  be  preachers,  whose  suc- 
cess, such  as  it  is,  depends  on  their  always  coming  up  again  and 
again  to  the  borders  of  the  promised  land,  which  they  never 
cross,  and  lashing  themselves  afresh  into  a  kind  of  enthusiasm 
about  what  they  see.  They  truly  see  it,  afar  off.  A  melan- 
choly business;  because  it  gradually  gets  hollow  and  mechani- 
cal, and  dies  away.  In  preaching,  as  in  every  other  Christian 
work,  there  can  surely  be  no  permanent  success,  but  in  connec- 
tion with  personal  progress.  All  I  say  is,  however,  that  in 
preaching,  as  in  other  Christian  works,  we  are  not  always  to 
be  disheartened,  and  filled  with  reproach,  because  we  do  not 
seem  to  succeed  quite  so  well  as  we  seemed  to  do  at  an  earlier 
stage.  We  may  be  doing  in  reality  better  work  than  before  ; 
and  we  may  be  on  the  road,  the  only  possible  road,  to  doing 
better  yet 

But  this  is  a  digression.  I  was  saying  that  the  roots  of 
successful  preaching  must  be  found  in  our  own  state  of  mind. 

To  this  state  of  mind  belongs,  for  one  thing,  faith  in  preach- 
ing itself— that  is  to  say,  a  lively  apprehension  of  the  fitness 
and  hopefulness  of  assailing  the  human  mind,  in  its  actual 
relations  to  God,  with  preaching,  as  an  agency  chosen  by  divine 
wisdom,  and  ordained  with  divine  promises,  to  do  work  which 
nothing  else  can  do.  There  are  doctors  who  have  no  faith  in 
treatment ;  there  are  preachers  who  have  no  faith  in  preaching. 

On  this,  however,  I  do  not  dwell. 

Bat  our  own  message  ought  to  possess  us,  so  as  to  bring 
about  a  certain  concentration  and  vigilance.  It  is  one  thing 
that  it  should  possess  us,  as  a  message  to  us,  by  which  we  live. 
Whatever  we  may  have  to  learn  about  this,  it  is  another,  and  a 
further  thing,  that  it  should  possess  us  as  a  message  hy  us, — a 
message  with  which  we  come  charged,  being  ambassadors  into 
this  world  with  no  other  business.  Here  there  rises  before  us 
this  various  human  mind,  on  the  great  scale  and  the  small,  to 
which  our  embassy  is,  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  The 
human  mind,  with  its  busy  rush  of  life  sweeping  on,  its  busi- 
nesses, its  pleasures,  its  philosophies,  its  politics,  its  religious- 
nesses, its  ungodly  impulses,  its  conscience-stricken  hours,  its 
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cares,  its  fears,  its  sorrows,  its  sins.    Confronting  this  we  should 
be  standing,  full  of  our  message,  revolving  its  applications  to 
what  we  have  before  us,  ready  to  strike  in  with  it.    Unless  the 
message,  as  our  message,  possess  us  firmly  and  vividly,  the 
stream  that  is  running  will  carry  us  away.     If  the  message  does 
so  possess  us,  it  will  awaken  a  spirit  of  vigorous  initiative. 
We  are  to  make  these  men  hear,  to  make  them  think,  to  reach 
their  hearts.     Imagine  an  ambassador  charged,  at  some  great 
crisis,  with  a  momentous  proposal  difficult  to  carry  through,  yet 
such  as  may  become  an  era  in  the  histoiy  of  nations.    Tou  can 
see  hiTTi  at  levees,  at  assemblies,  amid  the  whirl  and  bustle  of 
court  life,  full  of  his  plan,  watching  every  current  that  runs, 
resolute  to  turn  all  to  his  purpose,  if  he  can.    Some  such 
attitude  becomes  us.    But  then  we  are  apt  to  fall  into  a  pas- 
sive, timid,  consuetudinary  state  of  mind.    Our  message  is  a 
most  excellent  message ;  and  shall  be  duly  delivered  twice 
arweek,  or  thnce  even.     But  its  wonderful  relations  to  the 
human  spirit  are  faintly  and  occasionally  realised.    The  spirit 
of  the  world  itself  gets  hold  of  us,  more  or  less ;  it  carries  us 
away,  sopites  us,  deadens  us,  brings  in  a  leisurely  superficial 
temper.    It  plays  with  our  thoughts,  runs  off  with  our  time, 
cushions  our  life  on  this  side  and  that    It  is  the  world  that 
robs  us  of  our  sermons. 

It  is  the  world  that  robs  us.  But  that  does  not  mean  that 
the  Christian  preacher  is  to  be  a  strict  recluse.  A  recluse,  by 
dint  of  sheer  concentration  of  thought  and  feeling,  wjay  be  a 
wonderful  preacher.  But  the  preacher's  true  calling  is  rather 
to  take  an  intense  interest  in  the  world,  if  he  does  it  on  right 
principles,  and  in  a  right  spirit ;  for  to  the  world  as  well  as  the 
Church,  and  to  the  world  in  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  world 
without  it,  his  message  ia  Indeed,  I  rather  think  there  is  no 
man  to  whom  the  world's  philosophy,  and  literature,  and 
thoughts,  and  ways,  may  legitimately  be  so  interesting  as  the 
preacher.  For  though  all  these  must  be  dealt  with  cautiously, 
and  under  rules  such  as  wisdom  may  suggest,  still  the 
preacher's  question  (full  first,  it  is  supposed,  of  his  own  mes- 
sage) is,  what  have  I  to  say  to  this  human  spirit  that  is 
working  so  ?  He  will  never  completely  solve  the  question  in 
theory.  But  in  striving  to  deal  with  it,  he  will  preach  his  best 
Which  does  not  mean  that  he  will  always  be  discussing  and 
disputing  with  the  world's  thoughts  and  ways ;  but  that  bis 
sense,  both  of  the  very  thing  he  is  sent  to  say,  and  the  veiy 
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creature  he  has  got  to  deal  with,  grows  intense,  and  real,  and 
practical  in  this  process ;  and  so  he  will  strike  in  like  a  man 
who  means  business. 

I  believe  the  main  immediate  source  of  good  preaching  is 
really  just  this  animated  and  vigilant  concentration  of  the 
mind,  in  the  consciousness  of  a  wonderful  message  from  Qod, 
and  in  the  consciousness  of  the  wonderful  human  spirit  we  deal 
with.  Is  it  not  very  much  in  maintaining  this,  and  quickening 
it,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  furnishes  men  with  that  preaching  ^re 
which  was  referred  to  before?  Without  concentration  and 
tension  of  mind,  there  will  not  be  a  vivid  realization  of  the 
wonderfulness  of  any  element  of  our  work.  All  will  grow  fiat 
and  unprofitable. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  this.  Biit  then  I  am  bound  to 
acknowledge  that  whatever  the  aim  or  efibrt  of  our  mind  may 
be,  whatever  its  habit,  whatever  its  grace,  human  infirmity 
most  count  for  a  great  deal  There  are  times  when  we  are 
weary ;  there  are  times  when  we  are  stupid,  even  incredibly 
so;  there  are  times  when  our  feelings  are  dull  and  fiat.  In 
short,  there  are  times  when  the  mind  can  hardly  be  got  to 
move ;  at  least  it  moves  heavily ;  and  we  recognise  with  dis- 
gust, but  without  knowing  how  to  remedy  it,  that  everything 
we  plan  is  quite  below  even  our  most  ordinary  conceptions  of 
what  is  reasonable  and  fitting.  Yet  we  must  preach.  And  it  is 
well  for  us  that  we  must ;  for  there  is  no  worse  conduct  of  the 
mind  than  that  which  should  permit  us  to  wait  for  moods,  and 
to  decline  effort  till  they  come. 

In  this  case  I  speak  with  hesitation  and  submission.  There 
are  men  who  think  it  advisable  to  make  the  best  of  what 
comes  to  hand,  prepare  the  sermon  at  the  usual  time  allotted 
for  that  purpose,  and  do  what  you  can  with  it,  when  it  comes 
to  be  preached,  committing  it  to  Him  who  is  able  to  bring 
strength  out  of  weakness.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for 
this ;  especially  as  the  habit  of  getting  regularly  through  work, 
and  accustoming  the  faculties  to  be  set  to  work  at  appointed 
times,  under  whatever  difficulties  may  exist,  is  an  eminently 
healthy  one.  Tet,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  lean  rather  to  fight 
the  battle  out  to  the  last  possible  moment;  to  persist  that 
better  is  to  be  found,  and  must  be  found.  If  this  does  not 
become  a  cover  for  dreaming,  and  doing  nothing — ^if  it  is  a 
strong  determination  to  wrestle  prayerfully  with  the  subject 
till  we  get  into  the  spirit  of  it,  the  effort  is  crowned  sometimes 
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with  wonderful  successes ;  along  with  smart  penalties,  I  admit, 
for  the  Monday  following. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  this  connection  that  most  importance  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  mode  of  preparing  for  the  pulpit,  and,  in 
particular,  thoroughly  training  ourselves  to  make  the  most  of 
unpremeditated  speech — ^unpremeditated  not  as  to  the  matter, 
but  as  to  the  words.  This  applies  only  to  a  percentage  of  men. 
Many — most  perhaps — ^will,  if  they  take  the  proper  way,  make 
the  best  sermon,  by  writing  it  deliberately  in  their  study.  They 
will  make  it  even  more  lively  and  telling,  in  that  way,  than 
they  could  in  any  other.  But  there  are  some  men  whose 
minds  never  wake  up,  in  the  study,  to  the  degree  of  which  they 
are  capable.  At  least,  in  the  case  of  some  men,  capacities  and 
aptitudes  of  great  weight  in  preaching  never  wake  up  there. 
Hence  a  sluggishness  or  a  relaxed  mental  tension  appears  in 
the  composition  of  their  sermons;  which  cannot  be  cured  after- 
wards, if  they  are  obliged  to  deliver  mainly  as  they  have 
written.  Such  men  only  rise  to  the  situation  when  they 
come  to  the  pulpit ;  but  the  sermon  was  settled,  even  in  its 
phrases^  twelve  hours  before.  Ney  was  said  to  be  an  ordinary 
general  enough,  when  the  question  was  to  plan  movements  in 
cold  blood.  It  was  when  the  baUs  sang  round  his  head  that 
the  demon  of  battle  woke  in  him,  and  his  brain  cleared  as  his 
heart  grew  high.  Then  those  who  had  him  on  their  hands 
found  him  a  rough  and  sudden  foe,  full  not  only  of  courage, 
but  of  resource.  So  there  are  men  who  wake  up  to  the  full 
height  of  the  great  Christian  argument,  when  they  see  the 
actual  faces  appealing  to  them  from  the  pews.  And  for  such 
men  I  suppose  that  an  orderly  preparation  of  thoughts  as 
material  for  discourse,  leaving  a  good  deal  open  for  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  moment,  must  be  the  best  plan ;  if,  that  is  to 
say,  they  have  acquired  the  art  of  commanding  their  thoughts 
and  words  before  an  audience. 

When  from  any  cause  the  mind  moves  slow,  it  is  an  excellent 
resource,  as  we  all  know,  to  whet  it  on  some  great  book. 
Though  the  Bible  is  the  best  of  all  books,  it  will  sometimes  be 
found  that  contact  with  the  writings  of  some  of  those  who  have 
been,  like  ourselves,  students  of  the  Bible,  gives  a  peculiar 
impulse  to  thought,  and  raises  us  suddenly  into  a  new  order  of 
conceptions.  Every  man  will  have  his  own  way  and  his  own 
resources  hera  Sometimes  we  are  helped  by  another's  treat- 
ment of  the  very  subject  which  we  ourselves  have  in  hand. 
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Sometimes — more  often  I  should  think — something  helps  us 
more,  which  stands  in  no  very  special  connection  with  that^  but 
belongs  in  general  to  the  category  of  profound  Christian 
thought  Generally  I  should  say  the  books  which  helps  us 
in  preaching  are  those  which  bring  out  the  significance  of  life 
for  truth,  or  of  truth  for  life. 

In  this  connection  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I 
rather  think  our  preaching  suffers,  all  along  the  course  of  it,  from 
want  of  sufficient  conversancy  with  great  and  strong  books,  and 
of  the  meditative  quality  which,  by  somewhat  deliberate  con- 
verse with  such  books,  is  bred.  The  fact  is,  in  this  and  other 
matters,  the  difficulty  is  time.  In  days  gone  by  we  have  read 
so  much  of  such  books.  Now  we  are  busy  men.  Besides  the 
periodicals  and  current  literature,  there  is  the  special  prepara- 
tion for  pulpit  work,  which  involves  reading  bearing  precisely 
on  the  text,  especially  commentators.  This  runs  away  with  most 
of  the  time  we  have.  But  I  suspect  it  would  be  worth  our  while 
to  nsake  sacrifices  here.  Much  will  come  out  of  a  man  who  is 
a  resolute,  and  at  the  same  time  a  select,  reader.  A  sentence 
of  Pascal  would  sometimes  shoot  more  light  and  life  through  a 
sermon,  than  all  the  commentators  upon  the  text  since  the 
days  of  Noah. 

Nothing  is  to  be  prescribed  as  to  kinds  of  books  resorted  to, 
provided  they  are  either  by  men  of  genius,  or  by  men  of  quite 
exceptional  force  of  intellect  and  weight  of  judgment.  The 
great  point  is  here.  Most  minds  deal  with  the  form  of  things. 
Bat  there  are  some  which  look  into  the  substance  of  them,  and 
hold  up  the  thing  as  it  is,  with  startling  simplicity.  It  is 
the  contagion  of  this  vivifying  power,  the  suggestions  which  it 
makes,  that  will  often  enable  us  to  apply  a  quite  fresh  eye  to  a 
HQbject,  to  get  that  one  decisive  peep  into  it  from  which  every- 
thing opens  up  in  the  right  way.  I  do  not  know  a  more 
mortifying  feeling,  and  it  is  one  I  have  experienced  too  often 
not  to  know  it  well,  than  to  feel  sure  that  there  is  a  road 
into  a  text,  a  right  end  to  take  it  by ;  and  yet  to  feel  that  I 
have  not  got  it,  and  cannot  find  a  trace  of  it,  just  because,  no 
doubt,  I  fail  rightly  to  present  to  myself  those  moral  and 
spiritual  facts  and  relations,  which,  if  apprehended,  would 
make  the  text  instantly  vocal  with  a  hundred  lessons. 

In  this  strait,  some  minds  will  benefit  most  by  contact  with 
some  strong  divine  of  their  own  school,  and  will  be  rather  put 
out,  perhaps^  by  resorting  to  anything  more  remote  from  the 
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tracks  along  which  sermons  are  commonly  evolved.  But  I 
should  say  that  very  frequently  the  mind  receives  a  more 
wholesome  stimulus  from  those  who  belong  to  latitudes  farther 
off,  who  utter  their  impressions  of  the  common  truth  from  a 
position  far  removed  from  ours.  I  will  go  further,  and  say  that 
occasional  deliberate  and  earnest  contact  with  the  very  strongest 
men  who  are  wholly  outside  the  Church,  or  clean  against  it,  is 
a  decided  part  of  our  duty  with  a  view  to  preaching.  This 
awakens  a  far  livelier  sense  of  the  reality,  the  plausibility,  the 
tenacity  of  the  views  and  convictions  on  which  the  world  rests 
its  position,  and  so  it  gives  a  far  more  impressive  conception  of 
the  work  we  have  in  hand.  Some  of  these  views  have  trath 
and  Qod  in  them,  and  are  to  be  appropriated.  Others  will 
startle  us  by  their  energetic  ungodliness,  and  so  deliver  us  fix>m 
contented  commonplace.  There  were  days  in  Scotland  when 
the  moderate  clergy  preached  Epictetus.  I  hope  those  days 
never  will  return.  But  a  man  might  often  do  a  great  deal 
worse  than  read  a  little  in  Epictetus.  The  consideration  of  the 
Pagan's  lofty  aims  and  self-denying  rules,  and  resolute  insight 
into  the  worth  of  things,  might  inspire  very  wholesome  reflec- 
tions about  the  temper  and  the  worth  of  our  people's  Christianity, 
and  our  own  too.  And  there  are  men  far  less  religious  than 
Epictetus,  from  whom  we  may  learn,  at  least,  the  strength  of 
an  enemy. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  matter  of  our  preaching.  We 
are  all  agreed,  I  suppose,  that  the  main  burden  of  it  ought  to 
be  the  main  things ;  that  is  to  say,  the  declaration  of  the  mes- 
sage of  salvation  through  Christ,  with  aU  the  elements  of  truth 
which  combine  to  make  that  message  clear  and  impressive,  or 
which  prepare  the  mind  for  following  out  its  admonition.  It 
is  sometimes  made  a  question  whether  the  articulate  statement 
of  the  method  of  redemption  in  Christ,  substitution,  atonement^ 
faith,  forgiveness,  and  eternal  life,  should  not  be  present,  and 
somewhat  prominent,  in  every  sermon.  I,  for  my  part^  do  not 
accept  that  rule ;  although  I  add,  that  I  consider  every 
sermon  to  gain  in  excellence,  into  which  there  naturally 
interweaves  itself  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, and  the  way  of  being  made  partakers  of  it  Bat 
nothing  is  really  useful  that  is  artificisJ ;  and  no  good  service 
is  done  to  those  capital  truths,  by  their  being  introduced 
awkwardly,  and  with  no  suitable  connection  and  preparation. 
Now  there  are  texts  which  naturally  lead  into  lines  of  thought 
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that  are  not  central^  and  yet  most  useful  for  occasional  treat- 
ment   And  there  are  congregations.    A  man  may  have  a 
congregation  that  is  gospel-hardened,  and  partly  Antinomian. 
And  though  it  would  be  very  unwise,  and  unjustifiable  every 
way,  to  treat  them  to  mere  legal  preaching,  and  to  give  them 
the  satisfaction  of  crying  down  their  pastor  as  a  heretic,  it  may 
be  very  wholesome,  occasionally,  to  stop  emphatically  short  of 
the  truths  they  run  away  with,  and  to  press  exclusively  the 
truths  they  run  away  from.    But  I  should  suppose  it  to  be  a 
rare  thing  that  a  fitly  written  sermon  by  a  Christian  minister 
should  not  have  passages,  which  would  call  up  to  the  mind  dis- 
tinctly the  common  ground  of  gospel  on  which  preacher  and 
hearers  stand.     I  should  think  it  not  wise  to  preach  sermons 
often,  in  which  some  cordial,  and  pretty  articulate,  reference 
to  the  great  matter  of  Christian  thankfulness  and  ground  of 
Christian  hope,  would  be  out  of  place.    And  I  suspect  that,  in 
every  sermon  on  every  kind  of  subject,  a  certain  mode  of  treat- 
ment ought  to  have  place  that  goes  a  great  deal  deeper  than  a 
mere  restatement,  however  ample,  of  the  evangelical  theology, 
and  which  may  render  the  sermon  far  more  profoundly  evan- 
gelical  than  any  catchwords  or  shibboleths  can  do.    There 
ought  to  be  an  implied  view  of  Qod,  of  men,  of  truth,  of  spiritual 
life,  such  as  could  not  be,  unless  the  gospel  were  believed  ; 
such  as  makes  everything  delivered  articulate  naturally  into 
evangelical  belief;  such  as  makes  the  mind  and  heart  to  look 
out  towards  Christ  and  the  cross,  even  if  these  for  the  present 
are  not  specially  dwelt  upon.    To  be  thoroughly  evangelical, 
in  that  sense  and  manner,  even  on  the  most  purely  ethical  or 
historical  texts,  seems  to  be  a  very  great  and  rare  attainment. 
Perhaps  a  more  arduous  question,  in  some  respects,  is  that 
which  has  respect  to  the  representation  to  be  given,  and  the 
impression  to  be  made,  as  to  Christian  practice  :  how  to  bring 
out  the  genius  of  real  Christian  life.    Here,  of  course,  comes 
in  the  question  of  the  way  in  which  redemption  and  its  doctrine 
bears  practically  on  the  cast,  and  spirit,  and  attainments  of 
that  life.    How  shall  we  adequately  represent  what  it  is  to  live 
by  Christ  ?    To  succeed  well  in  this  department  is  itself  a  first- 
rate  commendation  of  a  preacher.     And  yet  this  is  but  one 
part,  though  the  greatest  part,  of  the  great  whole.    Our  business 
is  to  set  the  hearer,  if  it  may  be,  in  view  of  the  true  Unes  of 
Christian  living,  and  in  sympathy  with  its  peculiar  genius — its 
earth,  its  skies,  its  airs,  its  sounds,  its  outlooks.  Here,  doubtless, 
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we  shall  all  do  well  to  feel  how  much  depends  on  the  preacher's 
own  state.  The  Protestant  preacher's  task  is  peculiarly  arduous. 
The  Romish  preacher,  so  far  as  he  aims  at  practice,  has  simply 
to  aim  at  the  ascetic.  The  more  of  that  he  can  get,  the  better 
he  succeeds.  But  the  Protestant  preacher  has  to  make  palpable, 
and  illustrate,  the  Christian  view  of  the  world.  He  has  to 
shew  how  earthly  callings,  and  earthly  relations,  are  to  enter 
into  that  highest  life,  where  all  is  forsaken  for  Christ,  and  all 
is  sold  to  win  that  pearl.  To  do  it,  so  as  to  make  men  feel  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  in  truth  and  in  power,  is  no  light  task. 
A  high  and  sound  tone  in  this  department,  simple,  thorough, 
sincere,  which  makes  it  an  evident  and  acceptable  thing  to 
give  up  all  for  Christ,  and  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the 
brethren,  is  necessary,  in  the  pulpit,  if  there  is  to  be  healthy 
Christianity,  genuine  humility,  thorough  conviction  of  sin,  and 
earnest  and  deep  repentance. 
And  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ? 

Robert  Raint. 
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WERE  any  one,  amid  the  ceaseless  activity  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  to  put  forward  the  inquiry  of  inspired 
wisdom,  "  Is  there  anything  whereof  it  may  be  said,  See, 
this  is  new?"  and  to  answer  that  inquiry  in  the  words  of 
inspiration,  "There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun,"  the 
scoffer  would  curl  his  lip  in  derision,  and  the  sceptic  be 
ready  with  the  muttered  sneer,  "dreaming  idealist,"  "piet- 
istic  enthusiast,"  while  even  the  thoughtful  would  consider 
such  a  statement  as  farfetched  and  extravagant.  And  yet, 
as  the  stream  of  time  rolls  on,  the  words  of  Israel's  "wise 
king  are  bemg  more  and  more  verified,  "  The  thing  that 
hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  that  which  is  done 
is  that  which  shall  be  done."  We  may  mournfully  exclaim, 
with  the  legendary  hero  in  Tennyson's  beautiful  poem  : 

"  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  folfilB  Himself  in  many  ways," 

or  lament  the  incessant  change  to  which  everything  here 
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below  is  subjected,  in  the  words  of  one  who  is  said  to  have 
"  uttered  nothing  base  "  : 

"  It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore, 
Turn  wheresoever  I  may, 
The  things  that  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more." 

But  still,  in  spite  of  all  the  progress,  the  restless  activity, 
the  intense  eagerness  to  grasp  at  every  new  bauble  that 
presents  itself  with  its  tinsel-glitter  to  the  wondering  eyes 
of  the  leaders  of  our  age,  we  have  every  reason  to  affirm 
that,  in  reality,  "  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun."  Is 
not  the  ocean  of  truth  as  unfathomable  as  in  the  days  when 
the  dying  philosopher  compared  the  researches  of  a  lifetime 
to  the  work  of  a  child  gathering  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore  ? 
Have  any  of  the  great  discoveries  of  the  age  brought  us 
nearer  the  goal  we  are  so  desirous  of  reaching — the  haven 
of  rest  where  the  storm-tossed  bark  may  ride  safely  at 
anchor  ?  Does  not  the  unknown  and  inscrutable  surround 
us  and  hem  us  in  on  all  sides  ?  Have  we,  in  reality,  added 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  or  are  we  ever  mocked  by 
the  phantasmagoria  of  a  diseased  intellect?  Are  we  not 
ever  at  work  with  problems  which  seem  incapable  of  solution 
the  farther  we  advance ;  and  does  not  the  end  of  our  intel- 
lectual wanderings  often  bring  us  back  to  the  point  from 
where  we  started  ?  Our  age  is  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of 
speculations.  As  the  wheel  of  time  revolves,  the  new  is 
ever  superseding  the  old,  and  the  old  is  ever  becoming 
the  new.  From  the  dead  past  the  mouldering  remains  of 
extinct  philosophies  are  brought  into  the  light  of  day,  the 
fast  decaying  members  are  touched  with  the  magic  wand  of 
science,  and  they  spring  again  into  life  and  vigour.  Long- 
forgotten  theories,  gropings  after  truth,  abortive  attempts 
to  pass  the  limits  of  the  known,  and  to  enter  the  world  of 
the  unknown  and  unknowable,  are  revived,  modified  by  some 
master-spirit ;  and  the  admiring  crowd  of  worshippers  fall 
down  before  this  golden  image  of  their  fancy  with  a  shout 
of  adoration,  ''  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians ! "  Yet 
the  simple  cottager,  whose  scanty  stock  of  words  has  never 
passed  beyond  the  narrow  range  of  household  duties,  and  in 
whose  life  of  toil  the  Bible  has  shed  the  rays  of  a  brighter 
world,  is  often  nearer  the  truth  when  she  utters  the  prayer 
of  faith,  "Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,"  than  all  the 
vain  dreamers  who  are  ever  chasing  the  phantoms  of  their 
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own  creation.  Every  age  is  but  the  outgrowth  of  every 
preceding  age.  The  atmosphere  of  human  thought  is  filled 
with  ideas  which  come  floating  in  upon  our  consciousness  to 
rouse  us  into  activity;  we  give  these  ideas  a  new  form, 
clothe  them  in  other  words,  modify  them  according  to  our 
fancy,  develop  them  slightly  to  suit  new  intellectual  tastes, 
and  then  we  are  considered  original  thinkers  !  Truth  never 
alters,  though  the  way  of  presenting  it  may  be  new.  '*  The 
child  is  father  of  the  man"  in  this  respect  also,  that  as  the 
ages  roll  on,  the  germs  of  thought  which  apparently  lie  dead 
in  the  intellectual  soil,  are  preserved,  cherished,  and  prepared 
for  future  use.^  This  past  and  present  are  indissolubly 
united ;  the  past  has  formed  the  present,  the  present  forms 
the  future.  We  live  upon  the  past,  we  have  the  future 
under  our  control;  our  own  present  is  but  a  single  step 
beyond  the  narrow  range  of  what  has  ceased  to  be.  Hence 
our  present  is  but  too  often  a  repetition  of  our  past,  and  our 
future  a  repetition  of  the  present. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  thought,  we  may  instance  the 
different  stages  through  which  the  transmutation  theory  has 
passed.  While  ancient  philosophy,  unable  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  the  universe,  started  the  most  extravagant 
theories,  and  evolved  everything  out  of  one  simple  element 
— ^whether  earth  or  air  or  fire  or  water — or  otherwise 
sought  for  a  substratum  in  some  imaginary  indivisible 
atom,  which,  by  combination  with  other  atoms,  formed  all 

^  Great  thinkers  have  at  aU  times  felt  their  want  of  tme  originality.  Thus 
Goethe  :  "  Much  is  talked  about  originality ;  but  what  does  originality  mean? 
We  are  no  sooner  born  than  the  world  around  begins  to  work  upon  us  ;  ita 
action  lasts  to  the  end  of  our  lives,  and  enters  into  everything.  All  that  we 
can  truly  call  our  own  is  our  energy,  our  vigour,  our  will.  If  I  could  enume- 
rate all  that  I  really  owe  to  the  great  men  who  have  preceded  me,  and  to  those 
of  my  own  day,  it  would  be  seen  that  very  little  is  really  my  own.**  Canon 
liddon,  who  quotes  this  passage  in  his  Bampton  Lectures,  says,  on  the  same 
subject :  *'  Our  relationship  to  the  world  of  thought  has  been,  after  all,  that 
of  a  nurse,  not  that  of  a  parent.  We  have  protected  the  idea,  cherished  it, 
warmed  it,  and  at  last  it  has  grown  within  the  chambers  of  our  own  mind 
until  we  have  recognised  its  value,  and  let  it  forth  into  the  sunlight,  shapiiig 
it,  colouring  it,  expressing  it  after  a  manner  strictly  our  own,  and  belieying 
in  good  faith  that  because  we  have  so  entirely  determined  its  form,  we  are 
the  creators  of  its  substance."  A  thinker  of  a  different  school,  Mr  Buckle, 
in  his  HUtory  of  Civilisation  remarks :  "  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to 
escape  the  pressure  of  surrounding  opinions ;  and  what  is  called  a  new 
philosophy  or  a  new  religion,  is  generally  not  so  much  a  creation  of  fresh 
ideas,  but  rather  a  new  direction  given  to  ideas  already  current  among  con- 
temporary thinkers.  ** 
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we  see  around  us,  modern  science,  throwing  its  mantle  over 
the  wild  speculations  of  antiquity,  carries  the  extravagance  of 
ancient  sages  a  little  further,  and  leaves  us  to  grope  about  in 
the  greatest  uncertainty,  continually  taunting  us  with  the 
cry,  "Where  is  thy  God?"  Thus  Lamarck  derived  all 
animals  from  a  monody  which  in  course  of  time  developed 
into  a  polyptiSy  and  this  polypus  again  into  all  other  forms  of 
life,  even  the  most  elevated.  The  great  transforming  agent, 
according  to  this  system,  is  "the  force  of  habit,  and  the 
efforts  which  the  new  animal  imposes  upon  itself."  There 
are  other  transforming  agents  besides  these,  such  as  "  the 
influence  of  subtle  fluids,"  "  efforts  of  internal  sentiment," 
"acts  of  organisation,"  terms  which  are  not  very  intelligible. 
But  the  principles  which  underlie  the  theory  are  very  simple. 
Changes  in  external  circumstances  are  supposed  to  super- 
induce a  real  change  in  the  wants  and  requitements  of  the 
animals.  These  changes  in  their  wants  again  necessitate 
new  actions  to  satisfy  these  wants,  so  that,  finally,  new 
habits  are  engendered.  These  habits  again  tend  to  develop 
new  organs,  or  strengthen  those  which  are  specially  required, 
or  render  obsolete  by  neglect  those  which  do  not  answer  to 
the  new  wants.  Thus,  for  example,  the  various  kinds  of 
antelopes  in  escaping  from  beasts  of  prey,  had  to  depend 
chiefly  upon  their  fieetness  and  agility.  This,  in  course  of 
tune,  gave  them  that  symmetry  of  form  and  elegance  in 
structure  which  we  so  much  admire.  In  the  same  way  the 
water-fowl  acquired  their  web-feet  after  long  ages  of  struggle 
in  a  new  element  to  which  they  were  attracted,  and  in  which 
at  first  they  could  not  move  very  freely.  Lamarck  acknow- 
ledges God  as  Creator,  but  as  the  Creator  merely  of  dead 
matter.  Matter  is  composed  of  minute  cells,  which  act  and 
react  upon  each  other  according  to  the  play  of  different 
forces,  so  that,  ultimately,  life  is  produced  by  a  sort  of  spon- 
taneous generation.  God  Himself  looks  on  with  supreme 
indifference.  Having  once  delegated  His  power  to  nature, 
He  sinks  into  insignificance  altogether. 

Lamarck's  theory  was  soon  superseded  by  another.  The 
anonymous  author  of  the  Ve8tige$  of  a  Natural  History  of 
CruUion,  adopting  La  Place's  "  nebular  hypothesis,"  main- 
tained that,  as  the  heavenly  bodies  were  formed  from  an 
original  fire-mist  under  the  influence  of  physical  laws,  in 
the  same  way  every  organic  existence  on  the  globe  may  have 
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been  produced.  He  held  that  "  the  simplest  and  most  primi- 
tive type  gave  birth  to  a  type  superior  to  it  in  composite- 
ness  of  organisation  and  endowment  of  faculties,  and  this 
again  to  the  next  higher,  and  so  on  to  the  highest."  Accord- 
ing to  him,  "  the  great  trunk  of  animality  lies  in  the  ocean, 
up  even  to  the  mammalia."  Seas  and  sea-animals  were  the 
first,  therefore,  to  present  themselves  on  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  and,  hy  a  process  of  development,  as  the  dry  land 
gradually  began  to  rise,  the  various  animals  which  people 
the  surface  of  the  globe  began  to  make  their  appearance. 
The  line  of  development  closes  in  man, — "  Last  of  all  issued 
from  the  woods  a  being  erect,  majestic,  and  with  many 
traits  of  external  beauty,  to  overspread  the  whole  earth  mth 
his  race."  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  changes  which  the 
human  fcetus  undergoes  in  the  womb.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  human  foetus  passes  through  the  different  stages  of  the 
reptile,  fish,  bird,  and  man :  from  this  it  is  argued  that 
man,  the  highest  stage,  is  but  the  development  of  the  lowest, 
and  that,  therefore,  there  is  a  regular  gradation  upwards, 
the  simpler  forms  always  producing  the  more  complex. 

Mr  Darwin's  theory  of  '^  natural  selection,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  fittest,"  is  but  another  phase  in  the  whole 
inquiry.  Here,  too,  we  are  brought  back  to  some  **  primor- 
dial form  from  which  aU  the  organic  beings  that  have  ever 
lived  on  this  earth  may  have  descended."  The  difference 
between  Mr  Darwin  and  his  predecessors  consists  mainly  in 
the  fact,  that,  while  they  insist  upon  the  existence  of  some 
internal  power  of  development  by  which  new  forms  are  con- 
stantly produced  in  the  great  struggle  for  improvement,  he 
maintains  that  the  laws  of  nature  do  all  that  is  necessary,  by 
combining  against  the  weakest,  killing  them  off,  and  only 
preserving  the  fittest. 

Without  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  these  different 
theories,  do  we  not  find  in  them  the  speculations  of  ancient 
philosophers  slightly  modified  to  suit  the  intellectual  wants 
of  this  generation  ?  Have  we,  itt  reality,  made  progress  in 
the  direction  of  truth?  Behind  such  words  as  "law  of  de- 
velopment," "natural  selection,"  "acts  of  organisation," 
and  many  others  met  with  in  Lamarck,  the  Vestiges,  atid 
Darwin,  do  we  not  find  the  vast  abyss  of  the  unknown,  which 
will  ever  remain  unexplored,  and  into  which  the  feeble  taper 
of  science  can  throw  no  ray  of  light  ?    What  do  these  terms 
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imply  ?  Are  they  not  mere  inventions  to  hide  our  ignorance, 
without  solving  the  difficulties  ?  With  regard  to  Lamarck, 
Lyell  has  well  said : 

^When  Lamarck  talked  of  the  'efforts  of  internal  sentiment/  'the 
inflaence  of  subtle  fluids,'  and  'acts  of  organisation/  as  causes  whereby 
animalB  and  plants  acquire  new  organs,  he  substituted  names  for  things, 
and  resorted  to  fictions  almost  as  ideal  as  the  '  plastic  virtue '  of  some 
geologists  of  the  middle  age&"  ^ 

The  author  of  the  Vestiges  speaks  of  the  law  of  development 
as  some  abnormal  and  not  yet  understood  tendency:  if  aJmormal, 
and  not  understood,  what  have  we  gained  ?  Is  it  not  possible 
that,  after  all,  we  may  be  wrong  in  our  suppositions ;  and 
that,  what  we  attribute  to  the  great  unknown,  is  the  work  of 
a  supreme  Mind,  whose  acts,  however  inscrutable,  are  guided 
by  wisdom  and  love  ?  Let  us  have  done  with  this  prating 
about  ''unknown  tendencies,"  and  not  venture  to  start  a 
new  theory  of  creation,  when  we  cannot  clearly  define  our 
position.  Mr  Darwin  also  does  not  give  that  full  explanation 
of  the  new  law  which  we  desire.  It  is  supposed  to  be  some 
power  of  nature,  yet  where  it  originated,  how  it  works,  how 
it  brings  about  the  various  changes  in  structure  and  form, 
we  are  left  to  ourselves  to  discover.  If  nature  works  these 
mighty  changes,  then  what  is  nature  ?  Mr  Darwin  defines 
the  word  as  *'the  aggregate  action  and  product  of  many 
laws."  If  nature  be  merely  "  an  aggregate  of  laws,"  how 
can  we  speak  of  its  power  of  selection?  A  mere  "  aggregate 
of  laws  "  can  surely  have  no  inherent  power  to  produce  such 
mighty  changes  as  are  here  implied?  If  for  nature  we 
substitute  God,  we  can  find  no  difficulty  in  ascribing  to  Him 
the  origination  of  certain  laws  which  are  under  His  own 
control.  Mr  Darwin  complicates  matters  still  further  by 
calluig  nature,  natural  selection,  struggle  for  existence,  "meta- 
phorical expressions."  And  yet  these  "metaphors"  perform 
acts  of  intelligence  and  scientific  skill,  are  called  powers,  as 
though  they  had  real  existence,  and,  in  fact,  have  many  of 
the  attributes  which  are  usually  attributed  to  the  Deity.  Mr 
Darwin,  anticipating  some  such  objection,  calls  it  superficial, 
and  maintains  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  personifying  nature, 
even  though  natural  selection  be  spoken  of  as  an  active 
power  or  deity.    But  the  strength  of  the  objection  lies  in 

^  Frindpks  of  Oeologyt  voL  iL  p.  254. 
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the  fact,  that  nature  is  made  a  person,  and  not,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  an  observable  mode  of  divine  cLctivity ;  that  nature's 
"  laws  "  are  considered  to  be  certain  independent  forces  over 
which  God  has  no  control ;  that  the  world  is  given  over  to 
the  dominion  of  chance,  or  else  becomes  a  self-governing 
machine,  surveyed  with  stoical  indifference  by  a  distant, 
impotent  God.  Mr  Darwin  is  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  any 
number  of  ''  metaphors  " ;  but  metaphors  are  not  realities — 
and  if  not  realities,  how  can  they  be  supposed  to  perform 
acts  of  scientific  skill  ?  Or  granting  them  to  have  real  ex- 
istence, where  do  they  exist?  in  the  animals  themselves? 
or  is  there  something  outside  of  the  animal-world  superin- 
tending this  process  of  change  ?  In  other  words,  must  we 
acknowledge  that,  after  all,  the  Supreme  Being  has  more  to 
do  with  the  origin  of  species  than  the  new  theory  is  inclined 
to  admit  ?  In  justice  to  Mr  Darwin,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  does  not  exclude  the  divine  Being.  There  is  room 
for  the  action  of  Providence,  which  shades  the  insect's  wings 
to  preserve  it  from  danger,  or  hardens  the  shell  of  the 
mollusc  when  exposed  to  a  rougher  sea.  But,  after  all,  the 
Deity  is  ignored,  and  nature  substituted ;  and  the  idea  of  a 
special  providence  adapting  its  arrangements  to  the  new 
circumstances  which  occur,  left  out  of  view  entirely.  Mr 
Darwin  attributes  to  nature  a  creative  energy  which  belongs 
to  God  alone ;  the  devout  student  of  the  theory  may  still 
find  room  for  the  action  of  God's  providence,  but  from  the 
theory  itself  this  does  not  necessarily  follow. 

What  advance,  then,  has  Mr  Darwin  made  on  Lucretius  ? 
He,  too,  assigns  to  nature  the  highest  place  in  his  system ; 
he  speaks  of  her  as  "  creatrix,"  as  calling  all  things  into 
being  without  the  intervention  of  the  gods,  as  acting  spon- 
taneously in  the  generation  and  development  of  all  organisms. 
Has  Darwin  improved  upon  this?  Is  not  his  theory  the 
outgrowth  of  past  speculations  ?  and  are  its  modifications 
really  an  advance  upon  bygone  fancies  of  ancient  philosophy  ? 
"  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and 
that  which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done."  EListory 
must  and  will  repeat  itself ;  what  one  age  rejects,  another 
will  consider  the  highest  wisdom ;  and  thus  to  the  very  end 
of  time  philosophical  speculation  will  busy  itself  with  the 
highest  problems,  and  modify,  change,  remodel,  whatever 
results  may  have  been  reached  by  antiquity. 
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Our  age  is  not  very  original.  We  are  blown  about  with 
eyeiy  wind  of  doctrine.  Scientific  investigation  is  becoming 
more  and  more  anthrapocentric  instead  of  iheocentric.  Hence 
in  the  anthropological  studies  of  the  age  a  subordinate  place 
is  assigned  to  the  Deity^  except  where  He  is  brought  forward 
as  a  mere  D&ujb  ex  machina  to  support  some  tottering  theory 
or  system  which  is  fast  crumbling  away.  Everywhere  we 
meet  with  the  eager  inqury,  ''  What  is  truth  ?"  and  too 
often  the  answer  is  given  in  the  hopeless  language  of  Faust : 

«  Ich  sehe  daaz  wir  fiichU  wisseii  kOnnen 
Daa  wiU  mir  Bchier  das  Herz  verbrennen.'* 

Hence  there  is  intense  restlessness,  coupled  with  intense 
credulity.  That  which  is  fresh,  startling,  paradoxical,  which 
feeds  the  flame  of  restless  inquiry,  which  increases  without 
satisfying  the  yearning  for  something  real  and  substantial, 
is  hailed  with  delight,  while  old  landmarks  are  shifted  and 
old  truths  denied. 

The  master-spirits  of  the  age  are  feeling  this  struggle. 
Intellectual  and  moral  weariness  is  the  result.  Nowhere 
does  this  appear  more  prominently  than  in  the  poetry  of 
the  age.  Turn  to  any  modem  poet,  and  you  find  expression 
given  to  this  feeling  of  despair  which  characterises  every 
sphere  of  investigation.  Pressens6  has  well  said:  ''All 
poetry  is  a  rainbow  formed  of  tears  wrung  from  us  by  our 
present  miseries,  with  rays  of  glory  from  our  noble  origin." 
There  is  sadness  in  all  true  poetry,  because  there  is  sorrow 
in  the  human  heart.  The  poet  gives  expression  to  the 
heart's  longings  and  aspirations,  its  sorrows  and  cares,  its 
doubts  and  struggles.  To  know  the  temper  of  an  age,  one 
must  study  its  poetry.  In  the  greatest  drama  of  modem 
days — the  Faust  of  Goethe — ^we  find  this  startlingly  exem- 
plified. Goethe  has  read  the  world's  heart.  Hence  those 
wild  ravings  of  Faust  are  but  the  echo  of  the  world's  cries, 
his  struggles  but  a  copy  of  the  world's  attempts  to  free  itself 
from  uncertainty,  error,  and  doubt.  The  agony  of  his 
despair  bears  the  impress  of  reality.  His  soul  is  the  battle- 
field of  contending  forces.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a 
burning  desire  to  fathom  all  the  mysteries  of  the  universe, 
"the  secrets  of  th'  abyss  to  spy,"  to  know  the  unknowable, 
to  scale  the  battlements  of  heaven,  to  settle  the  doubts 
which  disturb  mind  and  heart,  to  lay  the  evil  spirit  which 
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is  destroying  the  very  life  of  the  soul ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
feeling  of  helplessness,  of  utter  inability  to  rise  above  the 
world  and  its  associations,  the  conviction  that  he  is  ''  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined,"  bound  to  the  sensual  and  earthly,  groping 
about  in  a  darkness  where  no  ray  of  light  has  penetrated,  or 
can  penetrate.  The  past  is  mystery,  the  present  full  of  toU 
and  trouble,  the  future  all  opaque,  because  knowledge  cannot 
solve  the  riddle  of  continued  existence  hereafter  : 

"  Oh  happy  he  who  still  can  hope 
Out  of  this  sea  of  error  to  arise  ! 
We  long  to  use  what  lies  beyond  our  scope, 
Yet  cannot  use  even  what  within  it  lies.*' 

Faust  tries  to  rouse  all  his  energies  to  the  task ;  he  would 
follow  the  sun  in  his  course ;  he  would  rise  from  the  world 
with  its  doubts  and  fears  and  unsatisfied  longings : 

''  Oh  God  !  for  wings  to  lift  me  from  the  ground, 
Onward,  still  onward  after  it  to  strive  ! '' 

Alas !  with  the  wings  of  the  spirit  no  corporeal  wings  can 
keep  pace.  The  yearning  to  move  onwards  and  upwards  is 
inborn.  The  struggle  to  reach  the  goal  is  incessant.  Bat 
there  is  internal  war  the  more  we  try  to  overcome  doubt  and 
darkness  and  despair : 

"  Two  souls,  alas  I  within  my  bosom  throne ; 
One  from  the  other  wildly  longs  to  sever. 
One  with  a  passionate  love  that  never  tires, 
Cleaves  as  with  cramps  of  steel  to  things  of  earth  ; 
The  other  upwards  through  earth's  mists  aspires 
To  kindred  regions  of  a  loftier  worth." 

In  the  quiet  of  his  study  Faust  opens  the  sacred  volome 
to  find  comfort  there.  The  heart  craves  for  a  revelation; 
perhaps  the  supernatural  may  bring  a  solution  to  all  doubts. 
But  the  captious  spirit  is  not  satisfied:  it  still  questions. 
Mind  and  heart,  reason  and  faith,  struggle  for  the  mastery; 
and  the  sacred  Book  is  closed  without  bringing  peace.  Thus 
cast  adrift,  thus  hopelessly  lost  to  all  holy  influences,  Faust 
enters  into  a  league  with  the  evil  one,  who  drags  him  down 
into  the  very  filth  of  debauchery ;  but  the  end  is  bitterness, 
the  bitterness  of  hell. 

What  Goethe  has  thus  described  in  Faust,  was  specially 
applicable  to  his  own  age.    The  mighty  heavings  of  the  tide 
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of  unbelief  which  was  beginning  to  sweep  everything  before 
it,  were  experienced  in  his  day,  and  the  master  felt  its  in- 
flaence,  and  gave  expression  to  popular  feeling.  Hence  a 
yeiQ  of  sadness  runs  through  much  of  his  poetry,  and  that 
of  his  contemporary,  Schiller.  Schiller's  life  was,  in  many 
respects,  a  nobler  one  than  Goethe's.  He  stands  above 
Goethe  in  the  purity  of  his  character,  but  below  him  in  true 
poetic  genius.  Goethe  never  shrinks  from  grappling  with  the 
very  highest  life-problems,  and  he  attempts  a  solution  in  his 
own  naturalistic  way.  He  himself  has  said  in  the  We%i- 
dsUiche  Divan :  "  The  only  real  and  the  deepest  theme  of  the 
world's  and  of  man's  history,  to  which  all  other  subjects  are 
subordinate,  is  the  conflict  between  faith  and  unbelief." 
But  the  frivolity  of  his  character  makes  him  impatient  of  the 
struggle;  that  conflict  has  never  been  a  matter  of  inward 
experience.  Hence  Goethe  solves  his  problem  in  a  very 
nnsatisfactory  way,  while  Schiller  stands  aghast  at  the 
awfulness  of  the  crisis,  and  the  tremendous  issues  involved 
in  it.  Schiller,  therefore,  attempts  no  solution :  he  bewails, 
\rith  a  pathos  which  is  irresistible,  his  own  inability  to  ''  face 
the  spectres  of  the  mind,  and  lay  them."  It  has  been  well 
said,  "Schiller  knew  sin,  but  no  redemption  from  sin,  no 
spiritual  harmony;  Goethe  knew  710  sin,  and  therefore  he 
attempts  to  harmonise  without  redemption."  ^  The  contra- 
dictions between  desire  and  attainment,  between  hope  and 
fear,  between  faith  and  unbelief,  meet  us  everywhere  in 
Schiller.  Thus,  in  the  Gotter  Griechenlands  —  a  poem 
oftener  misunderstood  than  any  other — ^he  enters  a  strong 
protest  against  the  shallow  deism  of  his  day.  His  soul 
thirsted  after  the  living  God,  and  rationalism  gave  him  a 
cold  abstraction,  which  quenched  all  spiritual  life.  Hence 
he  sought  for  a  living  breathing  reality  in  the  gods  of 
ancient  paganism.  Those  gods  were  human — ^the  ideal 
creations  of  a  mind  seeking  perfection,  the  embodiment  of 
all  that  was  beautiful  and  true  in  character  or  in  life— but 
the  dreary  negations  of  unbelief  lacked  all  that  was  divine, 
and  ignored  all  that  was  human.  No  wonder  that  an  earnest 
inquirer  after  truth  should  recoil  from  a  theology  so  cold  and 
lifeless.      In  some  of  Schiller's  touchingly  beautiful  lyrics 

'  OoetJi^t  Faust.    Sine  Studte  door  J.  H.  Gunning. 
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we  find  indications  of  his  earnestness.  But  there  is  a  hope- 
lessness, a  deep  undertone  of  sadness,  which  startles  while  it 
attracts  us.     Thus,  in  Ber  Pilgrim,  he  exclaims : 

"  Ah,  the  pathway  is  not  given, 
Ah,  the  goal  I  cannot  near ; 
Earth  will  never  reach  the  heaven, 
Never  can  the  There  be  Here.'' 

In  Sehnsucht  and  Der  Taucher  the  same  restless  spirit  gives 
utterance  to  its  yearnings  without  any  hope  of  relief. 

But  turning  from  Germany  to  England,  we  observe  in  the 
poetry  of  our  own  day  the  same  struggle  between  the  positive 
and  negative.  In  Tennyson  this  has  become  painfully  real. 
The  most  philosophic  of  his  poems  is  In  Memoriam,  but 
already  in  the  Idylls  of  the  King  we  have  an  indication 
of  his  peculiar  aptitude  for  treating  the  highest  subjects  in  a 
truly  artistic  way.  The  weird  music  keeps  us  speU-bound ; 
the  purity  of  thought  and  loftiness  of  sentiment  make  an 
impression  not  easily  forgotten.  King  Arthur  is  supposed 
to  represent  "  the  king  within  us— our  highest  nature- 
whether  conscience,  spirit,  the  moral  soul,  religious  sense." 
Each  of  the  Idylls  gives  a  picture  of  the  wavering  conflict 
between  this  highest  principle  and  all  the  lower  appetites 
and  passions.  King  Arthur  is  at  last  overcome  and  sorely 
wounded,  is  conveyed  "to  the  island  valley  of  Avilion," 
whence, 

"  After  healing  of  his  grievous  wounds. 
He  comes  again.'' 

Whether  in  this  we  have  indicated  the  soul's  spiritual 
resurrection,  or  its  purification  by  trial  and  disappointment, 
is  not  quite  clear.  There  is  a  haziness  about  the  whole,  an 
air  of  mystery,  which  obscures  the  meaning ;  the  allegory, 
if  rightly  interpreted  by  us,  is  not  always  weU  kept  up. 
Like  Sir  Bedivere,  we  stand  on  the  shore  of  that  inland  lake, 
gazing  wistfully  after  the  departing  king,  revolving  many 
memories.  But  the  only  sound  which  reaches  our  listening 
ear  is  that  of 

"  The  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds 
And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag." 

We  have,  therefore,  to  seek  elsewhere  for  further  light. 
In  Memoriam  gives  us  that  light.  Mr  Tennyson's  creed 
is  expressed  there.  Always  ready  to  let  the  science  of  the 
age  sway  his  mind,  and  influence  his  thoughts,  he  is  evi- 
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dently  afraid  to  break  with  old  forms  of  belief,  and  yet  too 
careful  to  be  harried  away  by  the  new.  The  death  of  his 
friend  has  awakened  memories  of  bygone  days :  he  pictures 
that  friend  to  us  in  all  the  nobility  of  his  character  and 
the  grandeur  of  his  intellect.  Mr  Hallam  has  had  to 
struggle  with  doubt ;  every  thoughtful  mind  has  its  seasons 
of  perplexity.  But  a  pure  and  lofty  soul  was  his,  fighting 
the  spectres  which  himself  had  raised.  In  lines  of  touching 
beauty  he  has  described  his  struggle : 

*'  Dark,  dark,  yea  *  iirecoverably  dark ' 
Is  the  soul's  eye ;  yet  how  it  strives  and  battles 
ThroQi^  th'  impenetrable  gloom  to  fix 
That  masterlighty  the  secret  truth  of  things 
Which  is  the  body  of  the  infinite  God.  '* 

Tennyson  also,  in  his  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  departed 
friend,  speaks  of  him  as 

"  Perplext  in  faith,  though  pure  in  deeds.*' 

The  two  are  kindred  spirits ;  and  as  the  grave  closes  over 
the  one,  the  survivor  tries  to  look  beyond  death,  and  to  clear 
up  the  mysteries  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  He  raises  a 
long  series  of  speculations  about  the  unseen  world,  from 
which  he  himself  shrinks  in  the  end,  because  his  perplexity 
becomes  greater  the  more  he  tries  to  grapple  with  his  doubts. 
He  leads  us  to  the  very  borders  of  the  unknown,  and,  as  a 
mighty  ocean  stretches  before  us,  we  have  to  strain  our  eyes 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  shore.  But  no  ray  of  light 
pierces  the  darkness  which  surrounds  us.  Guided  by  one 
who  has  himself  to  feel  his  way,  and  who  exclaims, 

'*  I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod," 

we  are  conscious  of  the  utter  futility  of  attempting  to  obtain 
the  proper  answer  to  those  '^  obstinate  questioniugs  "  which 
have  been  forced  upon  us. 

In  Memoriam  is  in  this  respect  a  creature  of  the  age. 
It  is  a  grand  and  beautiful  poem,  remarkable  for  its  reverence 
for  the  things  of  Ood ;  and  yet  too  negative  to  meet  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  day.  To  the  decay  of  faith,  which  we 
all  lament,  it  presents  but  feeble  opposition.  The  poet 
appeals  very  hopefully  to  the 

"  Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 

Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  Thy  face, 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 
Believing  where  we  cannot  prove," 
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But,  screening  himself  behind  his  ''  honest  doubt/'  he  dis- 
cards many  of  the  existing  creeds,  because  truth  is  not  to 
be  found  in  them.  He  starts  question  after  question,  which 
he  leaves  unanswered,  insinuating,  though  not  fully  express- 
ing, what  he  really  does  believe.    He  tries  in  vain 

'*  To  face  the  spectres  of  the  mind. 
And  lay  them." 

The  very  hopelessness  of  the  task  appals  him ;  and  the 
reader  is  left  to  solve  the  difficulties  as  he  may,  without  any 
help  from  the  writer  who  has  raised  those  doubts.  This 
dallying  with  doubt  displeases  us.  But  we  live  in  an  age  of 
doubt,  and  our  poets  have  caught  the  spiHt ;  so  that  from 
them  we  cannot  expect  that  higher  and  nobler  faith  which 
*'  endures  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible." 

Mr  Swinburne  is  far  more  negative  than  Tennyson.    He 
openly  avows  as  his  creed : 

"  God,  if  a  God  there  be,  is  the  spirit  of  man,  which  is  man  ; " 

and  ventures  to  prophecy  in  terms  bordering  on  blasphemy : 

*'  Yet  thy  kingdom  shall  pass,  Galilean :  thy  dead  shall  go  down  with  the 
dead.'' 

Mr  Arnold,  again,  in  the  piteous  accents  of  despair,  exclaims : 

'*  Yonr  creeds  are  dead,  yonr  rites  are  dead. 
Your  social  order  too  I 
Where  tarries  He,  the  power  who  said, 
'  See,  I  make  all  things  new '?'' 

Thus  we  have  full  expression  given  to  the  various  tendencies 
of  the  age.  Some  we  find  boldly  breaking  with  the  tradi- 
tional creeds  of  Christendom,  taking  refuge  in  a  hopeless 
scepticism,  feeling  perhaps  that 

'*  'Twere  best  at  once  to  sink  to  peace, 
Like  birds  the  charming  serpent  draws, 
To  drop  headforemost  in  the  jaws 
Of  vacant  darkness,  and  to  cease.*' 

Others  are  always  hesitating  between  the  two  extremes, 
afraid  to  wander  too  far  from  the  beaten  track,  and  yet  bold 
enough  to  break  through  old-established  creeds,  and  to  find 
a  way  for  themselves.  Such  half-heartedness  is  sickening ; 
and  yet  it  passes  for  enlightenment.  The  more  negative  a 
certain  class  of  men  become,  the  more  they  boast  of  their 
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superior  i^isdom.  They  detect  flaws  in  the  ancient  building 
of  faith.  They  take  out  a  brick  here^  and  a  piece  of  mortar 
there,  carefully  stopping  up  the  holes  thus  formed  with  the 
dry  sand  gathered  from  a  dreary  waste  of  barren  speculation. 
But,  turning  again  to  Germany,  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
how  scientific  materialism  expresses  itself  in  poetry.  Ludwig 
Feuerbach,  who  not  very  long  ago  passed  the  "  bourne 
&om  which  no  traveller  returns/'  has  written  a  long  poem 
on  death  (Reimverse  auf  den  Tod),  part  of  which  we  tran- 
scribe : 

"  I  depart  from  this  life,  to  surrender  myself  to  nothingnesa  The  old 
fable,  indeed,  teaches  that  I  should  come  among  the  angelic  host ;  but 
this  is  only  a  delusion  of  theologians,  who  have  ever  deceived  us.  My 
troublesome  self  will  rot  in  its  coffin  ;  ideality  wiU  be  at  an  end,  for 
death  is  no  mere  joke.  .  .  .  Therefore,  beloved  ego,  adieu,  adieu  for  ever. 
Alas  !  alas  !  weep  not,  dear  soul,  though  the  ego  be  shattered  to  pieces. 
...  I  go  down  into  nothingness,  to  become  the  fuel  of  fresh  life.  .  .  . 
To  you,  beloved  posterity,  who  will  take  our  places,  and  draw  the  breath 
of  life  from  our  cold  graves.  ...  I  must  come  to  utter  nothingness,  if  a 
new  ego  is  to  arise  from  me."  ^ 

Here  we  have  reached  the  culminating  point  where  the 
materialistic  science  and  the  poetry  of  the  day  converge. 
In  no  coimtry  has  materialism  expressed  itself  so  boldly  as 
in  Germany.  It  does  not  believe  in  the  supersensuous,  the 
transcendental,  the  superhuman.  Knowledge  comes  to  us 
through  the  senses ;  the  senses  reveal  to  us  only  the  exist- 
ence of  matter,  infinitely  modified  by  force.  Thus  Biichner 
declares  it  der  oberste  Orundsatz  (the  ruling  principle)  of 
his  philosophy,  that  there  is  ''no  force  without  matter; 
no  matter  without  force.''  Hence  we  know  nothing  of  mind, 
except  as  dependent  upon  matter.  Matter  is  alone  true  and 
real,  uncreated  and  eternal.  It  is  the  ''  primeval  cause  of 
all  existence ;"  and  by  the  eternal  interfusion  of  matter  and 
force,  all  organic  existences  have  been  produced.  Man  is  but 
the  highest  and  last  stage  in  this  process  of  development. 

''  The  same  carbon  and  nitrogen,"  says  Moleschott,  "  which  the  plants 
derive  from  carbonic  acid,  humic  acid,  and  ammonia,  becomes  successively 
grass,  clover,  wheat,  beast,  and  man,  to  be  again  dissolved  into  humic 
add  and  ammonia." 

Thus  there  is  an  eternal  springing  into  life,  and  becoming 

^  Quoted  by  Luthardt,  Fundamental  TrtUJta  qf  ChrisHanitif. 
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extinct ;  a  death  Bpringing  out  of  life,  a  life  growing  out  of 
death.  Annihilation  there  is  not;  neither  is  there  any 
immortality  of  the  soul,  for  we  know  nothing  of  the  sonl : 

"  The  only  immortality  there  is,"  says  the  aame  writer,  "  is,  that  when 
the  body  is  disintegrated,  the  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  lime,  serve  to 
enrich  the  earth,  and  to  nourish  the  plants  which  feed  other  generations 
of  men." 

Man  is  therefore  but  the  product  of  certain  chemical  ele- 
ments ;  his  thought  the  result  of  certain  molecular  changes 
in  the  nervous  system.  To  return  to  a  Creator  who  called 
him  into  being  is  absurd,  for  the  body  is  soon  decomposed, 
and  "  a  spirit  without  a  body,"  according  to  Biichner,  "  is 
as  unthinkable  as  electricity  or  magnetism  without  the 
matter  of  which  they  are  the  manifestations." '  Creation, 
therefore,  is  a  term  unknown  to  materialism ;  Creator,  a 
poBtulate  in  the  systems  of  theologians,  a  predication  of  an 
ultra-mundane  existence,  which  the  inexorable  logic  of 
scientific  observation  has  proved  to  be  false. 

"  We  know  of  no  creation,"  says  Vogt,  "  either  in  the  beginning  or  in 
the  course  of  the  world's  history,  and  regard  the  idea  of  an  extra- 
mundane  self-couscious  Creator  as  ridiculous."  [With  the  Creator  all 
responsibility  ceases.]  "  It  is  indeed  true,"  says  Vogt.  "  Freewill  does 
not  exist,  neither  does  any  amenability  or  responsibility,  such  as  morals 
and  penal  justice,  and  heaven  knows  what  else,  would  impose  upon  us. 
It  Lb  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  admissibility  of  punishment  At  no 
moment  are  we  our  own  masters,  any  more  than  we  can  regulate  the 
secretions  of  our  kidneys." 

Such  is  German  materialism.  We  have  seen  how  one 
of  its  leaders  found  expression  in  poetry.  It  has  been  well 
said,  that  "  true  poetry  occupies  itself  with  only  one  theme 
— the  torments  of  the  human  soul  before  the  question  of  its 

^  It  is  not  strsage,  amid  the  conflict  of  opinions,  to  hear  a  iiiiriaTigni«||ftd 
nataralist,  whose  Contributkms  to  tite  Theory  of  Natural  Selections  have  become 
so  deservedly  popular,  maintaining  the  very  opposite  theory.  Matter,  accord- 
ing to  him,  does  not  exist,  aU  is  Mind.  "  The  whole  oni verse,"  he  says,  '<  is 
not  merely  dependent  on,  but  actually  w,  the  Will  of  higher  intelligences,  or 
one  Supreme  lateUigence. "  Matter  is  not  *  *  distinct  from,  and  co-existent  with. 
Mind  ;"  "  it  is  a  far  simpler  and  more  consistent  belief  that  matter,  as  an 
entity,  distinct  from  force,  does  not  exist,  and  that  Forcb  is  a  product  of 
Mini).  Both  science  and  philosophy  have  demonstrated  our  incapacity  to 
prove  the  existence  of  matter  as  usually  conceived ;  while  it  admitted  the 
demonstration  to  each  of  us  of  our  own  ideal  self-conscious  existence. "  Snie^ 
histoiy  is  repeating  itself,  and  instead  of  advancing  on  the  royal  road  to 
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destiny."  Whenever,  therefore,  a  great  intellectual  or 
spiritaal  crisis  is  impending,  by  which  oar  aspect  of  things, 
hnman  and  divine,  will  be  modified,  we  shall  find  in  con- 
temporary poetry  what  effect  it  has  on  the  human  heart. 
Poetry,  therefore,  ought  to  be  the  refiex  of  those  ideas  which 
agitate  and  disturb  the  conscience.  In  our  age  especially^ 
when  the  wildest  theories  force  themselves  upon  our  atten- 
tion with  startling  reality,  we  must  examine  its  lyrical  poetry 
to  notice  the  effect.  If  it  be  true,  as  Fichte  has  observed, 
that  "our  systems  of  philosophy  are  too  often  the  reflex  of 
our  hearts  and  lives,"  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  questions 
which  disturb  the  heart  and  influence  the  life,  will  find  an 
expression — not  in  the  dry,  formal  language  of  philosophy, 
but  in  the  softer  melody  of  verse.  M.  Garo,  therefore,  has 
conferred  an  obligation  on  aU  lovers  of  literature,  when,  in 
an  article  in  the  Rexue  des  Deux  Mondes,  of  15th  May  1874, 
he  drew  attention  to  the  writings  of  a  Madame  Ackermann, 
whom  he  calls  un  poHe  poaitiviste.  She  is  a  true  poet,  whose 
views  of  life  are  based  on  the  speculations  of  Darwin, 
Spencer,  and  Gomte.  There  is  a  hopelessness,  a  despair,  in 
her  poetry,  which  indicate  the  terrible  and  melancholy 
earnestness  of  her  convictions : 

**  Her  fierce  passion,  and  her  protestations  against  the  God  whom  she 
abandons,  strikes  the  reader  at  once  on  opening  these  pages.  He  feels 
keenly  the  violence  of  her  anathemas  against  old  forms  of  the  ideal  and 
the  divine,  which  the  poet  repudiates  with  too  much  hatred,  because  she 
cannot  believe  in  them." 

It  is  impossible  in  a  translation  to  give  back  the  fire  of  her 
poehy.  A  few  specimens  are  all  that  we  can  give.  Her 
greatest  poem  is  styled  Promithe^,  consecrated  and  dedicated 

tmth,  we  are  retracing  our  steps.  Is  Berkeley's  idealisni  to  he  hrought  up 
again  in  onr  day  ?  Tmly  '*  the  thing  that  has  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  he  ; 
and  that  which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done ;  and  there  ia  no  new 
thing  onder  the  snn."  Mr  WaUace  thinks  that  the  <*  noblest  tmth  in  phUo- 
•ophy,  and  what  may  prove  the  highest  fact  of  science,"  has  been  expressed 
in  the  following  verse  of  an  American  poetess  : 

"  God  of  the  granite  and  the  rose, 
Soul  of  the  sparrow  and  tho  bee  I 
The  mighty  tide  of  being  flows 

Through  countless  ohannels,  Lord,  from  Thee ; 
It  leaps  to  life  in  graas  and  flowers, 

Through  every  grade  of  being  runs ; 
AVhile  from  creation's  radiant  towers 
Its  glory  flames  in  stars  and  suns.'* 
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to  the  name  of  Pascal.  She  cannot  understand  a  life  of 
Christian  heroism,  calmly  bearing  its  cross  without  a 
murmur.  Hence  she  reviles  the  God  of  Pascal.  Against 
that  God — the  God  of  the  gospel— her  exasperated  blas- 
phemy hurls  its  bold  but  impotent  defiance.  It  is  thus  she 
breaks  out : 

<*  In  Thine  avidity,  disastroas,  infinite, 
A  cross  and  death  were  all  Thon  gavest  him  ; 
Thou  didst  bat  rob  his  treasures,  one  by  one  ; 
His  loTe,  his  genius,  Thou  didst  take  away. 
A  sacrifice  complete !  no  mortal  e*er 
Did  yield  so  many  gifts  to  Thee ! 
Thy  light  was  lightning  falling  on  his  soul ; 
Thou  didst  devour  both  holocaust  and  altar." 

But,  after  all,  can  there  be  such  a  God  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
a  Being  so  fierce,  so  passionate,  disposes  the  lot  of  man,  and 
"gluts  his  ire  "  by  imposing  massacre  or  inflicting  agony? 
If  He  exist  at  all,  let  us  dare  Him  with  fierce  anathema,  to 
reveal  His  terrible  power,  and  to  crush  us  at  once.  Shall 
we  meet  Him  with  a  salutation  when  about  to  trample  upon 
us,  and,  like  the  gladiators  of  old,  exclaim,  "Ave  Csesar, 
morituri  te  salutant "? 

"  Who  knows  ?  perhaps  we  sin  in  such  a  way 
As  to  provoke  His  wrath ;  His  arm  of  strength 
Might  hurl  this  feeble  planet  from  its  sphere. 
And  break  in  thousand  pieces  this,  our  globe. 
Our  daring  then  will  save  from  being  bom. 
You,  whom  the  gloomy  future  hides  from  view  ; 
We  then  shall  triumph — ^we,  who  ceased  to  be» 
Because  this  God  with  man  can  strive  no  more ; 
Oh  joy  immense,  after  such  misery ! 
Upon  the  ruins  of  this  charnel-house 
At  length  to  raise  the  cry  of  liberty — 
*  No  longer  men  on  earth,  the  last  were  alL'  *' 

What,  then,  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  ?  Bhall  we,  thus  liberated, 
reach  the  millennium  of  glory,  when  conscience,  freed  from 
servile  fear,  shall  breathe  more  freely  under  the  deserted 
heaven  ?  Faith  banished  for  ever,  God  dethroned,  will  that 
open  for  us  a  grander  and  happier  future  ?  Alas !  the  reply 
is,  "  We  shall  be  sadder  than  ever."  The  poet  triumphs, 
because  reason  and  science  have  conquered  all ;  but  there  is 
a  grinmess  of  despair  in  that  song  of  triumph  which  startles 
and  appals  us : 

"  At  length  there  opens  up,  where  science  thrones, 
A  void,  which  faith  has  held,  alas  !  too  long ; 
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There,  in  that  dark  abyss  as  lord,  it  reigned, 

And  meant  to  fill  it  with  its  dismal  light. 

But  now  we  drive  thee  from  thine  own  domain. 

Oh,  tyrant  fierce !  the  day  and  hoar  are  come 

When  then  shalt  wander  exiled  and  alone, 

Thy  phantoms  gone,  and  closed  for  e'er  th'  unknown. 

"  Bat  he  who  triumphs  o'er  thee  will  expire ; 
His  rain  is  complete,  the  conqueror  overcome. 
In  dispossessing  thee,  all  has  been  lost ; 
We  stay,  but  without  refuge,  help,  or  hope. 
The  vast  abyss  still  opens  to  our  gaze. 
And  the  desire,  though  banished,  still  returns." 

Have  we  not  something  Miltonie  in  this  poetry  ?  Are  we 
not  reminded  t)f  Satan's  despair,  when  heaven  was  closed 
for  ever,  and  hell,  with  all  its  horrors,  broke  in  npon  the 
suffering  fallen  angel  ? 

Oar  poet,  haying  worked  herself  into  a  state  of  frenzy,  and 
intoxicated  with  blasphemy,  now  turns  to  Christ.  The  cross 
is  to  her  a  stumbling-block.  Pascal  found  rest  for  his  soul 
on  Calvary.  But,  alas !  he  has  been  sadly  deceived.  That 
Christ  can  bring  no  peace : 

"  When  from  his  Gk)lgotha,  with  blood-stained  brow. 
Thy  Christ  would  come  to  us,  His  arms  outstretched, 
And  to  our  bleeding  heart  would  bring  a  balm, 
And  with  His  word  divine  would  whisper  peace. 

Then  would  we  turn  from  this  celestial  tempter. 

Who  offers  us  His  blood,  but  takes  our  reason. 

We  would  resist  th'  exchange  so  terrible, 

Our  mouth  would  never  cease  from  crying  '  No  ! ' 

No,  not  that  cross,  which  casts  a  bal^ul  shade, 

A  night,  in  which  the  human  spirit  dies  ; 

That  cross,  which  bars  the  way  to  all  advancement. 

No,  not  that  instrument,  where  innocence 

And  justice,  too,  expire." 

Thus  breaking  with  faith,  with  God,  with  Christ,  life  becomes 
a  sad,  a  hopless  mystery.  A  dire  necessity  sweeps  us  on,  from 
which  there  is  no  deliverance,  either  here  or  hereafter. 

Madame  Ackermann  does  not  stand  alone.  Her  pessim- 
istic creed  is  shared  by  many;  and  though  few  thinkers 
dare  to  go  the  lengths  she  went,  she  has  but  given  expression 
to  what  many  feel.  In  our  age  there  is  a  tendency  to  revive 
ancient  speculation.  Men  have  wearied  themselves  in  their 
search  after  truth ;  the  task  has  become  hopeless,  and  a 
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refined  heathenism  has  been  declared  the  highest  wisdom 
of  the  day.  It  is  ever  thus  when  men  leave  the  fountain 
of  living  waters,  and  hew  out  cisterns  which  can  hold  no 
water.  The  human  heart  craves  for  some  revelation  of 
God,  and  if  the  Word  made  flesh  be  discarded,  man  will 
create  his  own  God,  and  worship  that  creature  of  the 
imagination.  Hence  the  tendency  to  revert  to  ancient 
forms  of  belief ;  hence  the  paganising  of  religious  thought. 
It  reminds  us  of  a  scene  in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet.  When 
the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father  appears  before  the  castle  of 
Elsinore,  Horatio  addresses  it  in  great  perturbation:— 
''  Speak,  speak,  I  charge  thee,  speak  !  "  And  when  it  stalks 
away,  apparently  unconscious  of  his  presence,  he  yet  again 
makes  an  attempt  to  attract  its  attention,  ''I'll  cross  it, 
though  it  blast  me."  So,  too,  in  this  intellectual  and 
spiritual  crisis,  of  which  we  are  the  witnesses — a  crisis 
terrible  in  its  significance  and  intensity — ^we  often  hear  the 
cry  of  the  burdened  heart  to  the  unknown  God  :  "  Speak, 
speak,  0  God;  we  charge  thee,  speak!"  But  as  no  voice 
reaches  us  from  the  sky,  as  no  answer  comes,  save  the 
dreary  echo  of  our  own  cry,  as  Moses  and  the  prophets  axe 
to  be  the  only  guides  sent  us  from  on  high,  the  daring 
blasphemy  of  many  who  have  long  since  broken  with  tradi- 
tional beliefs,  or  discarded  the  God-given  revelation,  exclaims, 
''  I'll  cross  Him,  though  He  blast  me."  The  grandest 
intellects  of  the  day  have  gone  to  wreck  in  this  way.  We 
have  not,  indeed,  the  frivolity  which  characterised  the  great 
revolutionary  crisis  in  France.  The  age  of  the  Diderots 
or  Yoltaires  is  past.  Men  are  in  earnest;  aU  flippancy 
disgusts  the  sober-minded.  But  it  is  the  earnestness  of 
those  whose  task  is  a  hopeless  one.  It  is  scepticism  shaping 
its  course  in  the  dark.  There  is  not  the  freshness  and 
vigour  and  elasticity  of  faith.  Beason  attempting  to  grope 
its  way  up  to  God,  unaided  and  alone,  may  well  be  compared 
to  the  stem  warrior,  with  brow  furrowed  by  lines  of  thought, 
eagerly  trying  to  gain  a  foothold  at  the  sword's  point,  amid 
the  mists  and  darkness  of  the  Unknown ;  while  the  angel 
form  of  faith  is  soaring  upwards  with  radiant  face,  and  eyes 
beaming  with  light  from  above.  Nowhere  does  this  strike 
us  more  sadly  than  in  the  later  works  of  John  Stuart  Mill. 
Beared  in  a  cold  atmosphere  of  negation,  under  a  father 
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whose  austerity  chilled  the  heart  of  his  nobler  son,  nursed 
in  the  selfish  Utilitarianism  of  Bentham,  taught  from  his 
very  youth  to  suppress  those  feelings  of  love  which  gushed 
from  his  heart— we  find  a  character  which  at  once  com- 
mands our  respect,  though  it  inspires  us  with  pity.  There 
was  a  spiritual  crisis  in  that  life,  which  is  well  described  in 
the  "Autobiography,"  a  revolt  from  the  narrow  soulless 
Benthamism  of  earlier  years.  The  "  happiness  theory"  was 
modified,  and  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction  was  the  result. 
But  other  and  greater  questions  remained ;  the  life-problems 
had  not  been  solved.  How  shall  we  account  for  the  sin  and 
misery  in  the  world  ?  is  there  really  a  wise  and  beneficent 
Creator  who  "  seeth  the  end  from  the  beginning,"  and  who 
maketh  "  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God  "?  A  hopeless  pessimism  gives  answer :  "  I  could 
not  find  absolute  goodness  in  a  world  so  corroded  with 
suffering  and  deformed  by  injustice  as  ours."  And  in  the 
posthumous  essays  on  Eeligion  and  Theism,  we  are  told 
that  the  one  great  characteristic  of  nature  is  "  its  perfect 
and  absolute  recklessness";  that  nearly  all  the  things  which 
men  are  hanged  or  imprisoned  for  doing  to  one  another  are 
nature's  e very-day  performances  ";  that  "  Anarchy  and  the 
Beign  of  Terror  are  overmatched  in  injustice,  ruin,  and 
death,  by  a  hurricane  and  a  pestilence."  What,  then,  is 
God  ?  Mr  Spencer  had  long  since,  in  his  peculiarly  dogmatic 
way,  maintained  that  "  duty  requires  us  neither  to  affirm 
nor  deny  the  Personality  of  God."  Mill  the  elder  had  found 
"  no  halting-place  in  Deism  until,  after  many  a  struggle,  he 
yielded  to  the  conviction  that,  concerning  the  origin  of  things, 
nothing  whatever  can  be  known."  But  Mill  the  younger 
simply  ignores  God.  The  world,  according  to  him,  is 
hopelessly  wrong.  The  elements  of  good  and  evil  are  ever 
struggling  for  the  mastery,  and  even  those  "  optimists"  who 
believe  that  "whatever  is,  is  best,"  must  conclude  "that 
their  God  could  do  any  one  thing,  but  not  a  combination  of 
things ;  that  His  government,  like  human  govenmient,  is  a 
system  of  adjustments  and  compromises ;  that  the  world  is 
inevitably  imperfect,  contrary  to  His  intention."  If  there  be 
an  Author  of  good  at  all,  a  Being  of  perfect  beneficence, 
then  "  the  only  admissible  theory  of  creation  is,  that  the 
principle  of  good  cannot  at  once  and  altogether  subdue  the 
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powers  of  evil,  either  physical  or  moral."  His  beneficence, 
therefore,  if  granted,  is  at  the  expense  of  His  power.  If  Mr 
Mill  had  half  the  frivolity  of  Strauss,  he  might  have  quoted 
with  equal  satisfaction  those  words  of  Diderot,  ^'H  n'y  a 
point  de  bon  pdre  qui  voulut  ressembler  a  notre  pdre  celeste" 
{Alte  unA  netie  Glaube,  p.  80).  These  being  Mr  Mill's  views 
about  God,  what  are  his  views  about  Christ,  and  the  Bible 
which  has  painted  Christ's  character?  Of  the  Bible  he 
speaks  with  a  reverence  which  many  of  his  followers  might 
copy: 

"  Even  now  it  would  not  be  easy,  even  for  an  unbeliever,  to  find  a  better 
translation  of  the  rule  of  virtue,  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  than 
to  endeavour  so  to  live  that  Christ  may  be  our  life." 

Miracles  are,  of  course,  rejected.  The  gospel  of  John  is 
a  compound  of  mysticism,  borrowed  from  Philo  and  the 
Alexandrians,  and  of  ''  long  speeches  about  himself  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Saviour."  These  speeches,  which  the 
Church  of  God  at  all  times  has  considered  her  greatest 
treasure,  are  characterised  by  Mr  Mill  as  "  poor  stuff,"  which 
numbers  of  men  *'  might  have  stolen"  at  any  time,  ''  as  the 
multitudinous  sects  of  Gnostics  afterwards  did."    And  yet 

'*  the  prophet  of  Nazareth,  even  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  have  do 
belief  in  his  inspiration,  must  be  placed  in  the  very  first  rank  of  the  men 
of  sublime  genius  of  whom  our  species  can  boast.''  He  was  ''a  niau 
charged  with  a  special,  express,  and  unique  commission  from  God,  to  lead 
mankind  to  truth  and  virtue." 

Such  is  Mr  MiP's  theology.  Students  of  his  works  were 
prepared  for  some  such  result.  The  theology  is  generally 
the  outgrowth  of  the  philosophy.  And  in  Mr  Mill's  philo- 
sophy we  find  utterances  which  might  have  led  us  to 
anticipate  his  opinions  on  the  Being  of  God,  as  set  forth 
above.  Mind  and  matter  are  not  carefully  distinguished,  and 
made  imperceptibly  to  shade  into  each  other.  Mind  is  con- 
sidered to  be  ''a  series  of  feelings  and  possibilities  of  feel- 
ing;" matter  ''a  series  of  sensations^  with  a  background  of 
possibilities  of  sensation."  But  as  sensations  and  feelings 
are  necessarily  interwoven,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a 
real  distinction  is  here  given.  Hence  Mr  Mill  elsewhere 
rather  inconsistently  says,  ^'  The  thread  of  consciousness 
which  composes  the  mind's  phenomenal  life,  consists  not 
only  of  present  sensations,  but  also  of  memories  and  expeeta* 
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tiofM."  The  difference  between  mcLtUr  and  zfirii  is  a  cardinal 
point  in  all  philosophy.  If  this  difference  be  overlooked, 
wrong  conclusions  in  the  great  doctrines  of  theology  will  be 
the  result.  The  belief  in  a  personal  God,  and  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  will  have  to  be  given  up.  What  Mr  Mill  thought 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  we  cannot  gather  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  from  his  posthumous  works.  He  speaks  of 
a  "  problematical  future  existence,"  and  believes  in  a  kind  of 
pure  morality  not  dependent  for  its  ascendancy  on  any  hope 
of  reward.  The  consolation  man  is  to  receive  from  this 
morality  would  be  the  approbation  "of  those  whom  we 
respect,  and  ideally  of  those  living  or  dead  whom  we 
admire  or  venerate."  This  seems  to  correspond  somewhat 
to  the  idea  of  Comte,  who  maintained  that  every  great 
man  had  two  forms  of  existence :  the  one  conscious  before 
death ;  the  other  unconscious  after  death,  in  the  hearts  and 
memories  of  other  men.  As  Mr  Mill's  theory  of  morals, 
though  an  improvement  on  Bentham's,  is  a  thorough  selfish 
one,  it  need  not  surprise  us  that  its  application  is  limited 
to  this  world.  When,  therefore,  he  speaks  of  the  "infinite 
and  eternal  beatitudes"  as  "baseless  fancies,  which  must 
recede  into  the  past,"  and  puts  in  their  place  "  the  good  of 
one's  country,"  and  "the  absolute  obligation  towards  the 
universal  good,"  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  Mr  Mill 
believed  in  a  future  state.'  The  difference  between  matter 
and  spirit  is  the  question  brulante  of  ojit  day,  and  every 
leading  thinker  has  to  deliver  his  opinion.  Hence  Professor 
Huxley,  in  his  own  impetuous  way,  expresses  his  contempt 
of  all  opponents  in  the  following  emphatic  words : 

**  After  aU,  what  do  we  know  of  this  terrible  matter,  except  as  a  name 
for  the  unknown  and  hypothetical  cause  of  states  of  our  own  conscious- 
ness ?  And  what  do  we  know  of  that  '  spirit'  over  whose  threatened 
extinction  by  matter  a  great  lamentation  is  arising,  like  that  which  was 
heard  at  the  death  of  Pan,  except  that  it  also  is  a  name  for  an  unknown 

^  In  the  PoBthumous  Essays,  a  section  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul.  But  there  is  a  haziness  about  it,  a  want  of  out- 
spokenness, which  one  would  not  have  anticipated.  The  usual  ai]g;ument8  for 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  are  discarded.  AU  we  know  is,  that  there  is  a 
probabUUy  of  a  continued  existence  hereafter.  "  There  is  no  assurance,"  says 
Mr  Mill,  "  of  a  life  after  death,  on  grounds  of  natural  religion.  But  to  any 
one  who  feels  it  conducive  either  to  his  satisfaction  or  to  his  usefulness,  to 
hope  for  a  future  stato  as  a  possibility,  there  is  no  hindrance  to  his  indulging 
that  hope"  (p.  210). 
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and  hypothetical  cause  or  condition  of  states  of  our  consciousness  7  In 
other  words,  matter  and  spirit  are  bnt  names  for  the  imaginary  sab- 
strata  of  the  groups  of  natural  phenomena."  ^ 

Along  with  matter  and  spirit,  every  supernatural  element 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  every  providential  adaptation  of 
means  to  an  end,  every  manifestation  of  design  in  the  works 
of  nature,  is  ignored.'  God  is  an  unknown  quantity,  a  cipher 
in  the  universe.  Professor  Huxley  has  published  no  creed, 
but  he  is  unsparing  in  his  denunciation  of  traditional  beliefs. 
He  avows  himself  a  disciple  of  Hume,  claims  fellowship  with 
Herbert  Spencer,  believes  only  in  '^  experimental  reasoning 
concerning  matter  of  fact  or  existence,'*  commits  every 
volume  to  the  flames  which  does  not  contain  "abstract 
reasoning  concerning  quantity  and  number,"  banishes  all 
else  to  the  region  of  "  sophistry  and  illusion." 

A  man  of  a  totally  different  stamp  is  Mr  Matthew  Arnold. 
His  religion  is  that  of  the  polished  gentleman,  who  does  not 
shrink  from  a  refined  atheism,  as  long  as  it  does  not  exercise 
the  conscience  overmuch.  Mr  Arnold  finds  that  the  Bible 
has  lost  its  hold  upon  the  masses,  because  men  have  read 
the  Bible  wrong.  The  key  to  a  true  interpretation  is 
"  culture,"  which  is  variously  defined  as  "  perception,  deli- 
cacy of  perception,  the  quality  specially  needed  for  drawing 
the  right  conclusion  from  the  facts."  To  this  must  be 
added,  "  a  special  knowledge,  good  fortune,  natural  tact,  to 
make  our  criticism  sure."  But  true  '^culture"  is  difiicnlt; 
so,  too,  is  the  right  reading  of  the  Bible.  Mr  Arnold,  how- 
ever, as  the  high  priest  of  culture,  will  lead  the  way  for  as 
many  as  choose  to  follow.  Unfortunately,  however,  his 
creed  consists  of  cold,  lifeless  abstractions.  He  begins  by 
denying  the  personality  of  God.  Our  conception  of  Grod 
springs  from  a  gross  anthropomorphism,  which  involves  ns 
in  a  number  of  absurdities.  God  is  not  a  person,  bat 
simply  the  "  not-ourselves,"  "  the  stream  of  tendency  by 
which  all  things  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being,"  which  "  a  man 

^  Lay  Sermons,  p.  143. 

'  [This  Article  waa  in  type  before  the  delivery  in  Glasgow,  16th  Febnuiy 
1S76,  of  Professor  Huxley's  Lecture  on  Morphology  and  Teleology,  which 
shews  the  consistency  of  the  theory  of  evolation  as  held  by  him  and  the 
argument  from  design  for  the  being  of  God.  We  welcome  this  frank  and 
honest  utterance,  as  modifying  the^statements  in  the  text— Ed.] 
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of  imagination  instinctively  personifies  as  a  single  mighty 
living  and  productive  power."  Even  among  the  Israelites 
God  was  simply  ''  the  power  that  makes  for  righteousness." 
But  popular  religion  has  wrongfully  represented  that  same 
God  of  Israel  as  '^  a  magnified  and  non-natural  man,  work- 
ing stupendous  miracles."  What  Moses  meant  by  the  term 
Jehovah,  was  simply  "  the  not-ourselves,  by  which  we  get  the 
sense  for  righteousness,"  while  modem  interpretations  have 
raised  the  name  into  that  of  ''  a  mere  mythological  deity," 
or  by  translating  it  as  ''  Lord,"  have  given  us  "  the  notion  of 
a  magnified  and  non-natural  man."  Gradually,  however, 
even  among  the  Jews,  there  arose  an  "  Aber-glaube,  or  extra 
belief,"  by  which  the  simple  creed  of  their  fathers  was 
encrusted  with  dogmatic  prejudices.  Bevelation  lost  its 
clearness,  and  the  popular  religion  become  more  and  more 
anthropomorphistic.  Prophets  and  righteous  men,  it  is  true, 
tried  to  preserve  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  their  primi- 
tive beliefs,  but  the  mass  of  their  countrymen  could  not  be 
raised  out  of  their  numberless  misapprehensions  in  regard  to 
the  Supreme  Being.  Men  began  to  look  forward  to  the  future, 
in  the  hope  that  some  great  and  radical  change,  socially, 
politically,  and  religiously,  would  ensue.  Hence  the  belief 
in  a  coming  Messiah  sprang  up.  Even  prophets  delighted  to 
picture  this  glorious  future  in  glowing  colours,  but  in  reality 
"  it  was  a  kind  of  fairy  tale  which  a  man  tells  himself ;  which 
no  one  can  prove  impossible  to  turn  out  true,  but  which  no 
one  also  can  prove  certain  to  turn  out  true."  When  Christ 
appeared.  He  applied  to  Himself  what  the  prophets  had 
predicted.  But  while  doing  so.  He  tried  to  restore  those 
simpler,  purer  intuitions,  which  time  had  nearly  effaced 
from  religious  thought.  His  ''  sweet  reasonableness,  exqui- 
site, nuld,  winning  felicity,"  together  with  "  His  method  of 
inwardness,  and  the  secret  of  seH-renouncement  working  in 
and  through  this  element  of  mildness,"  which  produced  the 
total  impression  of  His  ''  epieikeia"  or  ''  sweet  reasonable- 
ness,", were  the  means  by  which  He  brought  about  this 
change.  His  watchwords  were  refpeniance  and  feace^  the 
former  consisting  specially  in  that  ''method  of  inwardness 
which  takes  counsel  with  conscience ;"  while  to  produce  the 
latter  He  drew  attention  to  the  fact,  that  man  in  this  world 
has  to  live  two  lives — a  higher  and  a  lower — the  higher 
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being  '^  the  life  properly  so  called,  full  of  light,  endurance, 
and  felicity,"  and  destined  to  role  over,  restrain,  and  keep 
under  the  lower,  ^'  in  connection  with  the  lower  and  transient 
self." 

This,  then,  is  the  new  religion  of  culture.  Whether  it  be 
an  improvement  on  the  old  Hegelian  theory,  that  God  is 
only  man's  contemplation  of  his  own  inward  being,  may  be 
gravely  doubted.  At  times  Mr  Arnold  makes  an  approach 
towards  Hegelianism,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  says  that  the 
impulse  in  man  to  seek  after  God  is  not  diiBfcrent  from  the 
impulse  to  seek  his  own  perfection.  But  while  Hegel's 
religion  is  the  apotheosis  of  self,  Mr  Arnold  denies  the 
"theos"  altogether;  and  God,  "if  a  God  there  be,"  is  to 
him  some  dreary  abstraction,  of  which  nothing  whatever 
can  be  predicated.  Hence  Mr  Arnold's  book  is  a  mere 
literary  curiosity.  It  has  its  merits,  from  a  literary  point  of 
view ;  but,  in  reality,  nothing  has  been  contributed  towards 
the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  day — how  to  har- 
monise Christianity  with  negative  thought.  The  new 
reading  of  biblical  doctrine,  attempted  under  the  influence 
of  broad  churchism  and  culture,  is  a  failure ;  and  the  new 
theory  will  soon  be  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  theological 
antiquities.  Washington  Irving  has  somewhere  said  that 
"theories  are  the  mighty  soap-bubbles  with  which  the 
grown-up  children  amuse  themselves,  while  the  honest 
vulgar  stand  gazing  in  stupid  admiration,  and  dignify  these 
learned  vagaries  with  the  name  of  wisdom."  The  theology 
of  culture  has  but  added  another  soap-bubble  to  the  many 
which  amuse  the  grown-up  children  of  the  age. 

•While  thus  the  existence  and  personality  of  God  are  the 
great  themes  of  discussion  in  our  day,  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  the  opinions  of  leading  scientific  men  on  these 
subjects.  There  is  too  often  a  shirking  of  the  question,  a 
hesitancy  to  express  themselves  fully  and  clearly,  observable 
among  physicists.  The  form  in  which  they  delight  to  speak 
of  God  is  as  the  great  Unknown ;  or,  otherwise,  they  so  re- 
present nature  as  though  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
God  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  at  all.  Hence  the 
doctrine  of  final  causes,  as  adopted  by  Christian  philosophy, 
is  entirely  ignored  in  modern  biological  research.  Every 
manifestation  of  design  in  the  works  of  nature,  every  adap- 
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tation  of  means  to  an  end,  which  we  in  onr  simplicity 
deemed  conclusive  in  establishing  an  argument  for  the 
existence  of  God,  has  been  gradually  explained  away.  It  is 
granted,  indeed,  that  there  are  wonderful  correspondences ; 
but  we  are  warned  against  ascribing  any  intention  to  nature. 
Where  we  speak  of  a  designer,  science  speaks  of  the  laws  of 
development  and  growth;  where  we  rise  up  on  stepping- 
stones  from  nature  to  nature's  God,  science  interposes  a 
barrier  of  fixed,  unalterable,  inexorable  law.  It  is  main- 
tained that  life  is  a  mere  mode  of  motion ;  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  ''  vital  force; "  that  what  we,  in  our  ignorance, 
called  by  that  name,  was  merely  another  form  of  one  of  the 
"  physical  forces."  Even  the  spiritual  part  of  man's  nature 
is  but  a  modification  of  the  various  physical  forces  acting 
upon  the  bodily  organs.  Sensation  and  thought  are  due  to 
molecular  changes  in  the  nerve-centres,  and  the  brain ;  what 
we  term  ''  soul,"  is  but  matter  under  different  influences. 

May  we  not  fairly  ask  here  for  proof,  for  evidence,  upon 
which  these  bold  assertions  rest.  If  unverified  theories 
and  fanciful  hypothesis  take  the  place  of  experiment  and 
observation,  do  not  scientific  men  lay  themselves  open 
to  a  charge  of  dogmatism,  which  is  as  pretentious  as  it  is 
onphilosophical  and  intolerant  ?  And  what  have  We  gained? 
As  far  as  human  research  goes,  living  and  dead  matter  seem 
to  run  in  parallel  lines,  and  science  has  not  yet  found  the 
point  where  they  converge. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  Huxley,  Professor  Tyndall  has 
attempted  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  universe.  In  his 
inaugural  address  at  Belfast  he  maintained  that  the  great 
benefactors  of  mankind  were  the  atomic  philosophers — 
Lucretius,  Democritus,  Epicurus,  Giordano  Bruno — for  they 
tried  to  base  science  upon  law,  and  swept  from  the  field  of 
theory  a  mob  of  gods  and  superstitions  with  which  the 
popular  mind  had  crowded  scientific  investigation.  Lucretius 
especially  finds  favour,  and  is  quoted  with  approval,  where 
he  *'  combats  the  notion  that  the  constitution  of  nature  was 
in  any  way  dsUrmined  by  intelligent  design,**  and  maintains 
that,  "  from  all  eternity,  atoms  had  been  driven  together, 
and,  after  trying  motions  and  unions  of  every  kind,  had 
fallen  at  length  into  arrangements,  out  of  which  this  system 
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of  things  has  been  formed."  Professor  Tyndall  endorses  the 
views  of  those  philosophers  of  antiquity  and  of  modem  days, 
who  denied  the  existence  of  any  design  in  nature,  and 
believed  that  the  whole  universe  was  formed  by  the  fortui- 
tous concourse  of  atoms.  These  atoms — small  and  indivisible 
portions  of  matter,  without  intelligence,  will,  perception, 
life — have  produced  all  we  see  around  us.  But  where  do 
they  come  from  ?  Have  they  existed  from  all  eternity,  or 
must  we  consider  them  to  be  ''  the  prepared  materials,  the 
manufactured  articles,  which,  formed  by  the  will  of  the 
Highest,  produced,  by  their  subsequent  interaction,  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  world  ?'*  This  is  the  theory  held 
by  Professor  Clarke  Maxwell ;  but  of  him  Tyndall  says  very 
significantly,  ''  I  doubt  the  legitimacy  of  his  logic."  It  is 
indeed  acknowledged  that  there  is  some  vMolahle  mystery,  by 
the  operation  of  which  ''  life  is  evolved,  species  deferentiated, 
and  mind  unfolded."  The  key  to  the  true  solution  must  be 
found  in  the  words  of  Lucretius,  **  Nature  is  seen  to  do  all 
things  spontaneously  of  herself,  without  the  meddling  of  the 
gods ; "  or,  in  the  saying  of  Bruno,  that  "  matter  is  the 
universal  mother  who  brings  forth  all  things  as  the  fruit  of 
her  womb."  And  if  we  trace  the  line  of  life  backwards,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  answer  questions  which  are  approaching 
with  accelerated  speed,  and  which  must  be  answered,  whether 
they  are  introduced  with  reverence  or  irreverence.  Hence 
the  Professor  sums  up  his  theory  in  the  following  words : 

^'  Abandoning  all  disguise,  the  confession  that  I  feel  bonnd  to  make 
is,  that  I  prolong  the  vision  across  the  boundary  of  the  experimental 
evidence,  and  discern  in  that  matter  which  we  in  our  ignorance,  and 
notwithstanding  our  professed  reverence  for  its  Creator,  have  covered  with 
opprobrium,  the  promise  and  potency  of  every  form  and  quality  of  life." 

No  wonder  that  these  dreary  negations  have  found  a  fitting 
climax  in  words  of  sad  meaning : 

"  Here,  however,  I  must  quit  a  theme  too  great  for  me  to  handle,  but 
which  will  be  handled  by  the  loftiest  minds  after  you  and  I,  like  streaks 
of  morning  dotid,  shaU  have  mdted  into  the  infinite  azure  of  the  past," 

It  is  true  these  words  have  been  recalled,  and  some  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  lines  from  Wordsworth's  poem  on  Tintem 
Abbey  have  been  substituted.  But  the  words  have  been 
uttered,  and  the  shock  caused  by  them  has  possibly  urged 
Professor  Tyndall  in  his  published  address  to  alter  and 
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amend  what  at  first  he  may  have  considered  perfectly 
legitimate.^ 

If  views  like  these  are  generally  adopted,  what  then  is  to 
be  the  religion  of  the  future  ?  To  this  question  M.  Caro  has 
given  answer  in  that  interesting  paper  on  Madame  Acker- 
mann's  poetry,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted.  If,  he 
says,  the  doctrines  of  physicists  are  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  there  will  in  the  future  be 
no  feeling  of  aversion  to  Jehovah,  such  as  we  now  have  to 
Jupiter.  For  there  will  be  but  one  philosophy,  that  of 
nature ;  one  reUgion,  that  of  nature ;  one  poetry,  again  that 
of  nature.  Jehovah  will  disappear,  and  nothing  remain  but 
that  gouffre  d&fendu  of  Madame  Ackermann,  ''  around  which 
our  desires  will  be  eternally  wandering,"  and  that  Unknown  of 
which  Mr  Spencer  speaks  so  authoritatively.  M.  Caro  is  right : 

<'  If  Tyndall'B  last  word  be  indeed  the  last. 

Of  Hope  and  Faith  hence  with  each  rag  and  tatter, 
A  black  cload  shroada  our  f ntnre,  as  our  past ; 
Matter,  the  wise  man's  God  :  the  crowd's — no  matter/' 

Dogmatism  is  characteristic  of  the  science  of  the  day ;  and 
a  recklessness  has  taken  possession  of  the  leading  physicists, 
before  which  everything  is  to  give  way.  Tyndall  himself 
has  boastfolly  pointed  to  the  time  when  ''all  religious 
theories,  schemes,  and  systems  which  embrace  notions  of 
cosmogony  .  .  •  must  submit  to  be  controlled  by  science, 
and  relinquish  all  thought  of  controlling  it."  That  time, 
according  to  him,  has  now  come.  We  may  wonder  at  the 
audacity  which  has  prompted  this  assertion,  and  regret, 
with  the  Spectator f ''  that  cowardly  subservience  to  authority 
which  marks  some  would-be  students  of  science."  But 
there  are  many  who  will  accept  this  mindless  theory  of  the 
universe,  because  all  religion,  all  responsibility,  will  be  done 
away  with.  ''  Thought  evolved  from  matter  is  thought 
without  responsibility,  man  is  necessarily  sinless;"  and 
conscience  will  raise  its  warning  voice  in  vain. 

While  the  learned  thus  indulge  in  the  wildest  possible 
extravagances,  there  is  provided  for  the  masses  an  increas- 
ingly redundant  supply  of  infidel  and  impure  literature^ 

'  We  have  quoted  from  the  address  aa  published  in  Nature  immediately 
after  deliTery,  and  not  from  the  pamphlet  as  altered  by  Professor  Tyndall, 
after  the  various  criticisms. 
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Dr  Duff  drew  attention  to  the  fact  some  year  or  two  ago,  in 
his  admirable  address  as  Moderator  of  the  Free  Church 
General  Assembly.  It  has  been  calculated  that  in  1851 
more  than  12,000,000  copies  of  infidel  publications  were 
issued  from  the  London  press  alone  ;  while  the  total  annual 
issue  of  immoral  publications,  according  to  the  'Eiivibwrcik 
Review  of  the  same  year,  has  been  estimated  at  29,000,000— 
making  therefore  a  larger  aggregate  than  the  total  issues  of 
the  Bible,  Tract,  and  other  religious  Societies.  The  perusal 
of  these  works  by  the  lower  classes,  and  the  sensational 
stories  scattered  abroad  by  the  wretched  penny  papers, 
contribute  largely  to  spread  infidelity  and  immorality  among 
the  masses.^ 

But  the  truth  must  prevail.  Christianity  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  these  repeated  attacks.  With  the  lamps  burning 
and  the  loins  girt,  the  Church  must  wait  for  the  coming  of 
the  Bridegroom.  ^'  The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  her.*'  The  story  is  told,  that  about  a  hundred  years 
ago  a  number  of  infidels  met  together  in  the  magnificent 
saloon  of  Baron  d'Holbach.  The  doctrines  and  the  person 
of  Christ  were  discussed ;  and  every  one  of  the  assembled 
guests  aimed  his  shafts  of  ridicule  at  the  Christian  religion. 
At  length  Diderot,  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  impetuous 
of  the  number,  rose  and  said : 

''  Excellent,  excellent  gentlemen  !  in  all  the  world  none  will  be  found 
better  able  to  combat  traditional  beliefs  than  you.  But  yet  of  all  the 
evil  we  have  meditated  against  that  accursed  book,  the  Bible,  I  challenge 
you  all  to  compose  a  history  so  simple,  and  yet  so  dignified,  as  that  of  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ — a  history  which,  after  so  many  centuries, 
still  exercises  such  an  influence.'' 

When  these  words  had  fallen  from  the  lips  of  Diderot,  an 
ominous  silence  took  possession  of  the  assembled  infidels.' 

^  Popular  demagogues  in  our  day  are  trying  very  hard  to  uproot  diris- 
tianity.  As  an  instance  may  be  mentioned  what  Ohristlieb  calls  the  "  blas- 
phemous manifestoes  of  the  Commune  and  the  '  International' "  In  Xa  Libr, 
Pem4e  for  October  1870,  Gustave  Flourens,  a  leader  of  the  Red  Bepublican 
party  in  Paris,  wrote  as  follows : — "  Our  enemy  is  God.  Hatred  of  God  is 
the  b^inning  of  wisdom.  If  mankind  would  make  true  progress,  it  must  be 
on  the  basis  of  atheism.  Every  trace  of  religion  must  be  banished  from  the 
education  of  our  children."  (See  Ghristlieb,  Modem  Doubt  and  Ckria&om 
BeUef,  p.  139.) 

*  This  story  is  told  by  Stier  in  his  Seden  Jesu,  and  quoted  by  Van  Ooeteraee, 
Voor  Kerk  en  Theologuit  L  p.  2.  It  was  related  to  Hess  in  the  last  century, 
by  an  eye-witness. 
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And  as  we  watch  the  course  of  events,  we  have  no  reason 
to  fear.  Another  Armada  may  be  sent  to  extirpate  Chris- 
tianity ;  bat  of  this  it  will  be  said  in  future  ages,  as  of  the 
first,  "  Flavit  Devs,  et  disaipati  sunt" 

Johannes  J.  Mabais. 


Akt.  VL — Salvation  and  Baptism :  An  Excursus  on 

1  Fet^  iii.  21. 

rpHE  voluminous  controversy  which  this  passage  has  occa- 
^  sioned  has  not  led  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  its 
exegesis.  We  have  never  met  with  any  explanation  of  the 
apostle's  words  here  which  we  could  accept.  We  propose  in 
this  paper  an  exposition  which  commends  itself  to  our  own 
mbd,  and  which  we  humbly  hope  students  of  the  New 
Testament  will  consider  not  unworthy  of  attention.  We 
proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  what  an  apostle  has  written 
was  intended  to  be  intelligible,  and  we  argue  that  if  there  is 
confusion  in  our  interpretation  of  his  words,  the  fault  must  be 
oars,  not  his.  If  we  hold  less  than  this,  how  can  we  enter 
upon  the  study  of  his  writings  with  any  degree  of  confidence  ? 
The  conflicting  state  of  critical  opinion  on  the  verse  before  us  is 
a  sufficient  justification  of  our  attempt. 

Let  us  look  for  a  little  at  a  few  of  the  interpretations  which 
have  been  ofifered.  In  this  survey  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to 
what  has  been  written  on  the  first  clause.  The  main  fountain 
as  to  the  misunderstanding  of  Peter's  words-  is  here.  And  we 
need  do  httle  more  than  quote  certain  translations  which  this 
clause  has  received.  These  will  indicate  with  sufficient  accuracy 
for  our  purpose  the  views  founded  upon  them. 

It  seems  to  have  become  very  early  a  settled  belief,  that  in 
this  passage  the  apostle  wished  to  compare-  baptism  with  some- 
thing mentioned  in  the  immediately  preceding  verse,  and 
&11  interpreters  have  laboured  since  that  time  to  make  this 
comparison  clear.  No  one  hitherto  appears  to  have  been  able 
to  call  in  question  the  accuracy  of  this  established  belief.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  prove  that  there  is  no  comparison  here 
made  between  baptism  and  anything  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
<^eding  verto.    Tbis  may  seem  a  bold  assertion,  but  we  speak 
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advisedly,  and  we  hope  the  remaining  portion  of  our  paper 
will  justify  this  boldness.    But,  meanwhile,  let  us  make  our 
proposed  reference  to  published   expositions.     The  Vulgate 
translation  is,   "  Quod  et  voa  nunc  avmUis  fomuB  aalvoa 
facit  baptisma"     This  is  simply  unintelligible,  the  qiwd 
reminding  us  of  the  absurd  use  of  which  often  occurring  in 
the  speech  of  the  uneducated.    Erasmus  was  justified,  after 
quoting  this  version,  in  adding,  "  OrcBca  plus  hoibent  ludsy 
Zeger  translates,  '*  To  which  a  similar  baptism  also  now  makes 
us  safe."    Not  to  mention  other  objections  to  this  translation, 
it  implies  that  a  baptism  of  some  kind  or  other  has  already 
been  spoken  of.    But  no  one  requires  to  be  told  that  no  such 
subject  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  context    Gastalio's 
translation  is  intelligible,  but  is  not  a  correct  version  of  any 
Greek  text  extant :   "  In  like  form,  baptism  also  now  saves 
us."    Knatchbull  reads  the  two  last  words  of  the  preceding 
verse  along  with  our  text  thus  :    *'  By  water  also  baptism^ 
which  is  the  antitype  (of  the  ark  of  Noah,  wherein  eight  souls 
were  saved),  doth  now  save  us."    But  this  translation  would 
imply  that  it  had  been  said  in  the  preceding  verse  that  Noah 
and  his  family  were  saved  by  water.    This  would  not  be  so, 
either  in  sound  or  sense,  if  you  removed  the  expression  in 
question  from  the  preceding  verse,  and  prefixed  it  to  the 
twenty-first.      But,   further,   the   words,   M  udare^,  whatever 
meaning  we  assign  to  them,  belong  so  evidently  to  IncMn^w^ 
that  it  would  be  an  act  of  violence  to  read  them  in  any  other 
connection.    But,  once  more,  this  translation  makes  baptism 
the  antitype  of  the  ark.     Grammatically,  this  is  impossible ; 
but  how  can  the  resemblance  between  the  two  be  made  out 
logically  ?    Dr  John  Brown  says,  "  The  words  may  be  rendered 
with  perfect  accuracy,  which  was  a  type  or  figure  of  the  baptism 
which  saves  us."    We  hope  we  shall  not  expose  ourselves  to 
the  charge  of  want  of  respect  for  a  name  we  revere,  when  we 
say  we  cannot  admit  the  accuracy  of  such  a  rendering.     It 
contains  nearly  as  many  errors  as  words.    No  Greek  text  ever 
heard  of  warrants  such  a  translation.    It  arbitrarily  alters  the 
collocation  of  the  apostle's  words,  as  well  as  makes  havoc  of  the 
rules  of  syntax.    It  reads  baptism  as  in  the  genitive  case,  and 
calls  in  from  the  region  of  fancy  another  which,  in  order  to 
complete  a  fictitious  sense.    If  we  are  permitted  to  take  such 
liberties  as  this  witli  the  Word  of  God,  we  may  make  it  teach 
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anything  we  please.  Alford's  translation  is  as  little  intelligible 
as  any  we  have  yet  mentioned :  "  Which,  the  antitype  (of  that) 
is  now  saving  you  also/'  If  any  of  our  readers  can  make  sense 
out  of  this,  or  can  construe  it  according  to  the  rules  of  English 
Syntax,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  we  envy  them  their  ability.  Is 
it  possible  that  correct  expositions  can  be  built  upon  such 
translations  ? 

The  question  of  textual  criticism  must  be  disposed  of  before 
we  proceed  further.  What  are  the  actual  Greek  words  which 
we  have  to  expound  ?  What  did  Peter  write  ?  It  is  plain  that 
we  can  make  no  satisfactory  progress  till  this  question  is  settled. 
A  good  deal  of  the  diversity  of  translation  exhibited  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  is  due  to  variation  of  text.  Did  Peter 
write  0  or  to,  and  bfiMi  or  ij/bba;?  These  are  the  alternative 
readings  upon  which  we  have  to  decide.  There  is  a  great 
preponderance  of  authority  in  favour  of  8.  Ko  editor  now 
ever  dreams  of  accepting  any  other  reading.  There  is  more 
doubt  whether  we  should  read  &^a^  or  iiiiMi.  It  is  gratifying, 
however,  to  think  that,  whichever  of  these  we  accept,  the 
meaning  is  not  materially  affected,  nor  is  the  grammatical 
construction  interfered  with.  The  three  best  Codices,  however, 
— ^the  Sinaitic,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Alexandrine — read  itfiag. 
We  therefore  accept  Alford's  text.  This  is  the  text  accepted 
by  such  men  as  Lachmann,  and  Buttmann,  and  Tischendorf. 
There  is  hardly  any  room  for  suspecting  its  perfect  accuracy. 
We  read  then  as  follows,  giving,  however,  for  reasons  which 
will  afterwards  appear,  another  than  the  ordinary  punctuation  : 

S  xal  vfuig  avrirwrov  vDr  (XGu^f/.     Ba^ri<ffia  ou  tra^xbi  &vo$i6ig  ^Ottou  aWa 

x.r.X.  And  we  translate  thus :  *'  Which  also  now  saves  you  an 
antitype.  Baptism  is  not  a  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the 
flesh,  but  a  good  conscience's  request  to  God  through  the 
resurrectioii  of  Jesus  Christ,''  &a 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  this  translation  is,  in  some 
respects,  new.  The  first  clause  is  made  to  contain  an  assertion 
not  hitherto  ascribed  to  the  apostle.  Our  rendering  is,  how- 
ever, quite  literal,  and  our  only  wonder  is  that  it  should  never 
have  been  thought  of  before.  We  have  been  compelled  to 
adopt  the  above  punctuation,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to 
translate  without  violating  the  rules  of  Greek  Sjmtax.  The 
construction  of  the  first  clause  is  naturally  completed  with  the 
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¥^ord  cuiZjiiy  and  with  that  word  the  sentence  must  of  necessity 
terminate.  A  new  subject  is  introduced  by  the  immediately 
succeeding  word  ^antrntfLa,  The  hitherto  received  mode  of 
punctuation  used  in  this  verse  can  lead  to  nothing  but  con- 
fusion, for  it  seeks  to  construe  two  distinct  sentences  with  two 
distinct  subjects^  as  if  they  were  only  one.  Our  new  punctua- 
tion abolishes  the  use  of  brackets.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the 
punctuation  of  our  Bibles  is  not  of  inspired  authority.  Eveiy 
interpreter  feels  himself  free  to  punctuate  in  such  a  way  as  he 
thinks  will  give  the  most  natural,  clear,  and  consistent  sense 
to  the  words  which  he  has  to  explain.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  baptism  when  he  uses 
the  words, — "  Not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh.* 
As,  in  the  Greek,  the  term  baptism  immediately  precedes 
these  words,  why  not  put  the  two  together,  and  read  as  we 
propose  ? — *'  Baptism  is  not  a  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the 
flesh."  The  translation  which  we  offer  relieves  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  clause,  and  assigns  an  intelligible  meaning 
to  Peter's  words. 

The  first  question  raised  in  connection  with  the  easposiium 
of  our  text  is.  What  is  the  antecedent  to  which  t  What  is  it 
that  saves,  according  to  the  apostle's  assertion  i  This  question 
has  received  various  answers,  as  our  brief  review  of  opinions 
has  shewn.  Some  say,  the  ark.  But  this  is  plainly  inadmis- 
sible, either  grammatically  or  logically.  Which  is  neuter  in 
Greek,  and  ark  is  feminine.  Then  how  can  the  ark  save  nowt 
The  great  body  of  interpreters  answer  the  question  now  before 
us  by  saying,  water  is  the  antecedent.  And  they  shew  great 
diligence  in  attempting  to  explain  how  water  saves.  It  is  not 
water  per  ae,  but  water  as  used  in  baptism  which  secures  this 
result — Which  water  as  the  antitype  baptism  tiow  saves  you. 
Every  one  hitherto  has  assumed  that  baptism  is  here  said  to  sava 
Those  who  believe  in  baptismal  regeneration  find  this  belief 
quite  to  their  purpose.  But  the  great  bulk  of  interpreters 
think  the  apostle  no  sooner  wrote  this  sentiment  down  than 
he  perceived  it  was  too  strong,  and  proceeded  to  qualify  it  by 
the  language  of  the  subsequent  part  of  the  verse.  The  plain 
English  of  this  is,  that  the  apostle  made  a  clumsy  job  of  it  in 
attempting  to  say  how  baptism  saves,  and  was  compelled  to 
make  an  explanation  which  involves  the  whole  matter  in 
hopeless  confusion.    This  is  certainly  not  very  complimentary 
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to  Peter^s  command  of  Qreek^  not  to  mention  his  inspiration 
at  alL  But  as  this  is  the  commonly  received  interpretation, 
we  must  subject  it  to  a  rigid  scrutiny.  It  is  exposed  to  several 
£Ktal  objections.  These  objections  we  can  state  in  answering 
the  question,  What  is  the  antecedent  to  which  f 

1.  If  we  make  water  the  antecedent,  we  require  to  establish 
a  new  doctrine  of  the  relative.  The  hitherto  received  doctrine 
on  this  subject  is,  that  the  relative  gathers  up  and  repeats  the 
idea  of  its  antecedent  It  includes  nothing  more  and  nothing 
less.  It  certainly  does  not  include  something  totally  different. 
But  the  view  we  are  refuting  overturns  this  doctrine.  According 
to  it,  the  relative  and  its  antecedent  represent  two  radically 
distinct  thoughts.  The  water  of  the  antecedent  has  destructive, 
the  water  of  the  relative  saving,  properties.  If  the  antecedent 
in  this  case  is  water,  then  it  is  the  water  of  the  flood  which  is 
meant)  and  it  is  the  idea  of  this  water  which  the  relative 
ought  to  repeat.  It  is  not  any  kind  of  water,  but»  specifically, 
the  water  of  the  flood.  So  that  the  apostle's  meaning  must 
be — "  which  water  of  the  flood  also  now  saves  you.''  How  such 
a  doctrine  accords  with  Scripture,  we  are  not  skilful  enough  to 
demonstrate.  How  could  this  water  be  obtained,  even  if  we 
were  persuaded  of  its  saving  efficacy  ?  We  are  aware  that 
those  against  whom  we  write  do  not  understand  the  apostle's 
words  thus  ;  but  we  must  have  a  new  doctrine  of  the  relative 
to  read  them  in  any  other  way,  if  we  are  to  make  water  the 
antecedent 

2.  If  we  make  water  the  antecedent,  we  must  go  further, 
and  make  it  synonymous  with  baptism.  This  is  done  by  those 
against  whom  we  write.  But  this  is  to  confound  things  that 
differ.  Water  is  used  in  Christian  baptism  ;  but  water  is  not 
baptism.  We  might  as  well  say  that  bread  and  wine  are  the 
Lord's  Supper.  We  must  not  confound  the  elements  used  in 
the  Christian  sacraments  with  the  sacraments  themselves.  We 
speak  of  a  baptism  of  blood ;  but  who  would  ever  think  of 
saying,  baptism  is  blood?  We  read  of  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit ;  but  who  would  ever  dream  of  saying  that  baptism  is 
the  Spirit  ?  We  read  of  a  baptism  of  fire ;  but  who  would 
ever  dream  of  saying,  baptism  is  fire  ?  Alford  seems  to  have 
felt  the  force  of  this  objection  when  he  wrote :  ^  Even  baptism 
(not  the  water  of  baptism)— the  parenthesis  foUowing  is  a  kind 
of  protest  against  such  a  rendering — but  water,  in  the  form  of 
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baptism,  becomes  to  us  baptism."  Does  this  explanation  make 
our  readers  any  wiser?  For  our  own  part,  it  is  a  piece  of 
logical  legerdemain,  which  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to 
follow.  How  does  water,  in  the  form  of  baptism,  become  to 
us  baptism  ?  When  does  water  ever  take  the  form  of  baptism  ? 
Alford's  words  are  useful,  however,  as  shewing  how  vain  is  the 
attempt  to  identify  water  with  baptism.  In  fact,  the  view 
which  Alford  adopts  puts  which,  antitype,  and  baptism,  all  in 
apposition,  and  makes  them  all  synonymous  with  water.  It  is 
impossible  to  construe  the  first  clause  of  the  verse  in  any  other 
way  in  accordance  with  the  view  which  we  condemn.  Alford 
cannot  escape  from  this  impossibility  by  tagging  on  baptism  to 
the  end  of  the  clause  as  a  kind  of  appendix. 

3.  If  we  make  water  the  antecedent,  we  confound  the  dis- 
tinction between  type  and  a/rUitype.  Water,  according  to  the 
ordinary  view,  is  both  type  and  antitype.  Alford  and  others 
try  to  get  over  this  confusion  by  saying  that  the  water  to 
which  the  relative  refers  is  not  the  water  of  Noah's  flood,,  but 
water  generally,  the  common  term  between  type  and  antitype. 
This  ingenious  refinement,  or  desperate  shift,  as  we  ought 
rather  to  call  it,  has  no  wan-ant  from  the  apostle's  words.  The 
water  referred  to  by  which,  if  water  is  the  antecedent,  is  the 
water  of  Noah*s  flood,  and  can  be  no  other.  The  established 
laws  of  grammar  are  nothing,  if  this  is  not  so.  And  if  the 
water  ia  the  same  in  both  cases,  then  type  and  antitype 
become  identical. 

4.  If  we  make  water  the  antecedent,  we  destroy  the  logical 
connection  of  the  apostle's  words.  This  objection  is  the  most 
overwhelming  of  alL  It  was  urged  long  ago  by  Piscator.  The 
water  of  the  flood,  he  pointed  out,  did  not  preserve  any  one»  but 
destroyed  very  many ;  but  here  mention  is  made  of  preservation. 
This  objection  is  unanswerable.  If  you  speak  of  the  water  of 
baptism  as  now  saving,  this  implies  that  it  has  been  spoken  of 
before  as  saving.  But  every  one  knows  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  water  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  verse  drowned  all 
the  antediluvians,  excepting  Noah  and  his  family,  who  were 
preserved  by  special  means.  Entering  the  ark,  they  were 
carried  in  safety  through  the  water — dncia^aav  61  udav^g^-which 
would  otherwise  have  drowned  them  also.  How,  then,  can 
water  be  said  to  save  now  aleo  f  But  some  try  to  escape  firom 
this  objection  by  saying  that  it  is  baptism,  as  the  antitype  of 
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the  water  of  the  flood,  which  saves.  Now,  granting,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  water  and  baptism  are  synonjnnous, 
does  the  explanation  offered  mend  the  matter  much  ?  The 
type  and  the  antitype  are  not  contrasts,  but  differ  from  one 
another  only  as  the  seal  differs  from  the  impression.  They 
bear  the  very  closest  resemblance  to  one  another.  But  how 
can  there  be  any  resemblance,  as  to  effects  at  least — and  this 
is  the  matter  to  be  attended  to — ^between  the  water  of  the 
flood  and  the  water  of  baptism  ?  They  point  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  water  of  the  flood  is  associated  with  destruction, 
the  water  of  baptism  with  salvation. 

We  hope  we  have  taken  our  readers  along  with  us  up  to 
this  point,  and  that  they  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  the 
antecedent  to  which  cannot  be  waier.  The  question  of  the 
antecedent  may  now  be  resolved  into  this  other.  What  did  Peter 
regard  as  leading  to  the  preservation  of  Noah  and  his  family  ? 
The  answer  which  we  obtain  to  this  question  will  point  out  to 
us  what  is  the  antecedent  to  which.  Our  text  expressly 
declares  that  what  led  to  the  preservation  in  the  one  case 
leads  to  salvation  in  the  other.  The  apostle's  words  are, 
"  which  also  now  saves,"  &c.,  clearly  shewing  that  what  saves 
now  also  preserved  Noah  and  his  family  long  ago.  Now,  what 
led  to  the  preservation  of  Noah  and  his  family  ? 

1.  Was  it  the  preaching  of  Christ  referred  to  in  the  nine- 
teenth verse  ?  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that»  but 
for  the  Redeemer's  warning  words  to  them,  they  would  have 
shared  in  the  general  catastrophe.  Steiger  is  forced  to  admit 
the  influence  which  Christ's  preaching  had  in  securing  the 
preservation  of  Noah  and  his  family,  though  his  view  otherwise 
is  far  from  sound.  His  words  are :  "  What  brought  deliverance 
never  was  the  water  alone,  but  the  word  of  God,  which  they 
believed,  bringing  them  through  the  water."  It  is  certainly  in 
accordance  with  the  narrative  in  Genesis  to  account  for  the 
deliverance  of  Noah  and  his  family  by  the  warning  words 
which  were  received.  At  first  sight  it  seems  as  if  here  we  had 
found  the  answer  which  our  question  requires.  But  a  moment's 
thought  dissipates  the  illusion.  The  preaching  of  Christ  to 
Noah  and  his  contemporaries  was  preaching  for  those  times, 
not  for  all  ages.  We  cannot  say  that  it  is  the  warning  which 
was  addressed  to  the  men  of  that  time  which  saves  us.  The 
message  then  delivered  was  not  the  gospel,  properly  so  called. 
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Then,  again,  if  you  understand  Peter  to  say  that  the  preaching 
of  Christ  to  Noah  and  his  family  led.  to  their  preservation,  and 
if  you  thus  make  this  preaching  the  antecedent  to  which^  you 
destroy  the  structural  unity  of  the  sentence,  which  begins  with 
the  eighteenth  verse,  and  ends  with  the  first  clause  of  the 
twenty-first.  Now,  what  is  the  leading  idea  in  that  sentence? 
A  gknce  at  it  will  shew  that  its  aim  is  to  illustrate  the  opera- 
tion of  Christ's  desire  to  bring  men  to  God.  To  say  the  veiy 
least,  you  obscure  that  aim  if  you  ascribe  the  preservation  of 
Noah  and  his  family,  and  our  salvation,  to  Christ's  preaching 
to  the  antediluvians.  The  unity  of  thought  in  the  sientence 
must  be  maintained.  The  apostle's  thinking  is  clear,  logical, 
and  precise. 

2.  The  true  antecedent  to  which,  is  Christ's  desire  to  bring 
men  to  God.  It  was  this  which  led  him  to  become  our  substi- 
tutOy  and  die  for  us.  It  was  this  which  led  to  the  preservation 
of  Noah  and  his  family,  and  it  is  this  which  leads  to  our 
salvation  now.  This  view  maintains  the  structural  unity 
of  the  sentence,  and  brings  out  a  clear,  consistent  and 
Scriptural  sense.  This  we  shall  endeavour  to  shew  as  briefly 
as  possible.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  first  try  to  point 
out  the  purpose  for  which  Peter  wrote  this  sentence.  Those 
whom  the  apostle  addressed  were  exposed,  it  appears,  to  very 
considerable  trials.  These  trials,  the  apostle  reminds  them, 
were  sent  upon  them  in  accordance  with  the  divine  wilL  They 
wei^  appointed  to  them  for  a  good  and  wise  purpose,  and  if 
they  would  submit  to  them,  much  benefit  would  accrue  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  The  sufferings  of  the  saints  prqmote  God's 
glory, — ''  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Chorcb." 
Let  them  be  animated  with  the  desire  to  bring  men  to  God, 
even  though,  in  carrying  out  that  desire,  they  might  be  called 
upon  to  suffer  even  to  death.  To  enforce  his  appeal*  the 
apostle  introduces  the  example  of  Christ,  and  shews  how  he,  in 
carrying  out  his  desire  to  bring  men  to  God,  died  on  the  crosSi 
preached  to  the  antediluvians,  and  now  saves  his  peopla 
Peter's  sentence  contains  three  members,  each  of  which  ez« 
hibits  an  illustration  of  Christ's  desire  to  bring  men  to  God 
And  these  members  stand  to  one  another  in  the  closest  logical 
relation.  Christ  died  to  bring  men  to  God ;  in  pursuance  of 
which  object  or  desire  also — iv  tf  xai — he  preached  to  the  ante- 
diluvians of  Noah's  day;  which  object  or  desire  also — <xa/ 
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—now  saves  men«    Is  it  because  this  construction  is  so  simple 
that  it  has  hitherto  evaded  the  notice  of  interpreters  ? 

The  words,  "  tfa^arw^i/c 7*ii»  6a,^xl  ^uovciriOtig  St  vH{/fiaTi*^ — "put 
to  death  for  the  flesh,  but  made  alive  for  the  spirit/'  must  be 
read  parenthetically,  as  illustrating  the  moral  influences  of  our 
Lord  s  death  and  resurrection  in  leading  men  to  Ood.  He  was 
put  to  death  for  the  flesh,  the  unrenewed  nature  of  man ;  the 
mortification  and  destruction  of  the  flesh  was  the  great  moral 
result  aimed  at  by  Christ's  passion.  He  was  made  alive  after 
his  death  for  the  spirit,  the  renewed  nature  of  man ;  the  vivi- 
fication  and  development  of  the  new  nature  in  man  was  the 
great  moral  result  aimed  at  in  his  resurrection.  The  believer 
is  one  who  has  died  to  sin  and  become  alive  to  righteousness. 
We  have  shewn  at  length  elsewhere^  that  this  must  be  the 
correct  meaning  of  the  clause  which  we  have  quoted,  and  that 
it  is  incorrect  to  regard  fiesh  and  spirit  as  referring  to  our 
Lord's  human  nature  and  the  Holy  Spirit  respectively. 

We  do  not  require  any  elaboration  of  argument  to  prove  that 
the  salvation  of  men  is  due  to  Christ's  desire  to  bring  them  to 
God.  This  desire  has  been  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  gracious 
arrangements  which  have  been  made  for  the  good  of  our  race. 
This  desire  our  Saviour  is  carrying  out  in  connection  with  the 
special  appliances  of  the  gospel.  These  appliances  are  all 
saturated  with  his  intense  love  to  our  souls.  So  that  we  can 
say,  it  is  the  Lord  who  adds  daily  to  the  Church  such  as  shall 
be  saved. 

The  use  of  the  word  antitype  by  the  apostle  shews  that  the 
preservation  of  Noah  and  his  family,  in  the  ark,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  typical  of  the  salvation  of  sinners  from  the  wrath  to 
come.  One  of  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  the  relation 
between  the  type  and  the  antitype  is,  that  the  series  of  ideas 
connected  with  the  latter  occupies,  as  it  were,  a  higher  plat- 
form than  that  occupied  by  the  former.  Thus  Abraham  and 
David  were  types,  Christ  is  the  antitype.  And  while  all  the 
points  in  which  these  Old  Testament  saints  resemble  Christ 
are  found  in  them  in  an  imperfect  form,  in  him  they  are  found 
in  perfection.  This  principle  is  illustrated  in  the  present  case. 
The  mere  statement  of  the  points  of  resemblance  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  shew  this.    In  the  case  of  Noah  and  his  family, 

*  ChrisCg  Object  in  Preaching  to  the  Spirits  in  Prison,  Second  £ditipn. 
HackroL    Edinbui^.     1871. 
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the  blessing  secured  was  bodily  preservation ;  in  the  case  of 
those  saved  through  the  appliances  of  the  gospel*  it  is  the 
eternal  wellbeing  of  the  soul ; — ^in  the  case  of  Noah  and  his 
family^  the  preaching  to  which  they  listened  was  connected 
with  the  coming  flood ;  in  the  case  of  those  whose  souls  are 
saved  now,  it  is  the  message  of  the  gospel ; — ^in  the  case  of  Noah 
and  his  family,  the  preaching  was  adapted  to  that  age  only ; 
in  the  case  of  those  who  hear  now,  it  is  adapted  to  all  who  live 
under  the  New  Testament  dispensation ; — ^in  the  case  of  Noah 
and  his  family,  only  eight  persons  were  saved  from  destruction; 
the  ransomed  of  the  gospel  dispensation  constitute  a  multitade 
which  no  man  can  number. 

We  construe  the  word  o/rvbUyTpe  as  in  apposition  with  the 
pronoun  you.  Are  we  justified  in  doing  so  ?  Our  right  can 
hardly  be  disputed.  All  grammarians  admit  that  the  apposi- 
tive  word  naturally,  and  very  generally,  follows  the  main  noun 
or  pronoun.  But  it  may  be  said.  How  can  yov,  and  wntiiype 
be  in  apposition,  for  the  one  word  is  singular  and  the  other 
plural  ?  Here  we  must  apologise  for  being  elementary,  bat 
our  excuse  is  that  we  are  anxious  to  carry  everv  one  of  our 
readers  along  with  ua  It  is  a  weU-known  ruleiu  grammar, 
that  while  words  in  apposition  must  be  in  the  same  case,  they 
need  not  be  of  the  same  number.  AfritM^w  may  be  either  in 
the  nominative  or  accusative  case,  so  far  as  its  form  is  concerned ; 
but  it  makes  confusion,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  to  read  it  as 
a  nominative,  and  construe  it  in  apposition  with  which.  The 
construction  which  we  follow  is  easy  and  natural.  The  following 
examples  of  plurals  and  singulars  in  apposition  are  given  by 
Winer:  "Therefore,  my  brethren,  dearly  beloved  and  longed 
for,  my  joy  and  my  crownT  "And  hath  made  us  a  ki/ngdom'' 
— the  true  reading  of  Rev.  i.  6. 

The  sentence  which  begins  with  the  second  clause  of  our  text, 
and  extends  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  is  intended  to  throw 
additional  light  on  the  teaching  of  that  clause  the  exposition 
of  which  we  have  just  concluded.  The  thought  of  the  apostle 
would  have  appeared  bare  without  this  addition.  Two  things 
are  essential  to  our  salvation.  There  must  be  a  desire  on  our 
part  to  be  saved,  and  there  must  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
Christ  to  save  us.  The  apostle  shews  how  we  manifest  our 
desire  when  we  seek  baptism,  and  how  CShrist  is  able  to  cany 
out  his  desire  through  the  unlimited  power  which  he  possesses. 
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But  before  attemptiDg  anything  like  an  exposition  of  the 
remaining  part  of  our  text^  we  must  face  the  question.  Why 
does  Peter  introduce  the  subject  of  baptism  at  all  ?  If  this 
ordinance  was  not  suggested  to  his  mind  by  the  water  of  the 
flood,  how  do  we  account  for  the  apostle's  mention  of  it  ?  It  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  apostle  had  in  his  mind's  eye  a 
misconception  regarding  this  sacrament  which  he  wished  to 
remove.  This  misconception  is  sufficient  to  account  for  his 
reference  to  this  Christian  rite.  There  is  a  constant  tendency 
in  the  human  mind  to  rest  in  outward  forms.  There  is  a  large 
ritualistic  element  in  all  our  natures,  and  this  element  is  con- 
stantly cropping  out,  and  assuming  more  or  less  naagnitude. 
It  appears  that  at  a  very  early  time  baptism  was  regarded  as 
of  the  nature  of  an  (ypua  operaium.  This  belief  actually  led 
some  to  delay  this  ordinance  till  the  hour  of  death,  so  that  as 
they  passed  from  life,  they  might  be  cleansed  by  the  magical 
annihilation  of  their  sins,  and,  without  hindrance,  ente*r  into 
glory.  The  words  of  the  apostle  here  lead  us  to  infer  that  this 
heresy  had  already  begun  to  take  shape  in  the  Church.  Peter 
therefore  strikes  at  its  root  in  the  incisive  words  of  the  second 
clause  of  our  text.  He  contemplates  a  reader  as  saying :  "  1 
have  been  baptised.  Do  I  require  anything  else  in  order  to 
salvation  ?  Does  not  this  cleanse  me  from  all  sin,  and  secure 
for  me  a  place  in  heaven?  Has  not  all  been  done  that  is 
essential  to  my  salvation,  when  I  have  submitted  to  this 
Christian  rite  ? "  And  the  apostle,  in  effect,  replies :  '^  No  ; 
you  have  formed  quite  a  false  idea  as  to  the  relation  in  which 
baptism  stands  to  salvation.  Baptism  is  merely  the  expression 
of  your  desire  to  be  saved,  but  this  desire  cannot  take  you  to 
heaven  apart  from  Christ."  The  apostle  was  thus  led  to  explain 
what  baptism  is,  in  relation  to  our  salvation.  He  does  not  give 
us  a  definition,  properly  so  called,  of  this  rite.  He  merely 
gives  us  such  an  account  of  it  as  is  necessary  to  refute  the 
false  idea  regarding  it  already  refen*ed  to.  His  teaching  takes 
first  a  negative,  and  then  a  positive  form. 

1.  He  tells  us  what  baptism  is  not,  in  relation  to  our  salva- 
tion. It  is  "  not,  a  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh/'  The 
common  explanation  of  the  word  flesh  here  is  the  outward  part 
of  our  bodies — the  skin.  Of  course  the  matter  is  not  put  in 
so  pointed  a  form  as  that,  but  such  is  the  thought.  And  the 
idea  is,  that  the  apostle  wishes  to  say  that  baptism  does  not 
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cleanse  away  the  outward  impurities  of  the  body.  Steiger  says, 
*'  The  full  sense  is,  not  the  laying  aside  of  bodily  filth,  conse- 
quently  the  laying  aside  of  what  is  spiritual."  And  he  quotes 
Justin  Martyr,  Dialog,  Con.  Tryph.:  "  For  what  is  the  benefit  of 
that  baptism  (the  Jewish  lustration)  which  cleanses  the  flesh  and 
the  body  only  ?"  Now,  on  what  conceivable  grounds  can  we 
suppose  the  apostle  would  make  such  a  statement,  if  that  be 
the  meaning  of  his  words  ?  Who  ever  held  that  baptism  is 
mere  washing?  Whether  the  ordinance  be  administered  by 
the  immersion  of  the  whole  body,  or  by  the  sprinkling  of  a 
portion  of  it,  the  result  is  not  to  wash  the  skin.  Wetting  is 
not  washing.  Surely  the  apostle  had  something  more  important 
on  hand  than  to  refute  so  frivolous  an  idea  as  that  with 
which  his  commentators  have  credited  him.  Besides,  is  there 
any  instance  in  the  New  Testament  where  flesk  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  skin  ?  Evidently,  the  word  flesh  here  has  the  same 
meaning  as  we  have  assigned  to  it  in  the  eighteenth  verse- 
man's  corrupt  nature ;  and  the  intention  of  the  apostle  is  to 
say  that  the  mere  rite  of  baptism  cannot  remove  the  corruption 
of  our  fallen  nature.  The  removal  of  this  requires  a  much 
more  powerful  agency  than  the  observance  of  any  lite. 

2.  The  apostle  next  states  what  is  the  actual  relation  in 
which  baptism  stands  to  our  salvation.  It  is  ''not^  a  putting 
away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  a  good  conscience's  request 
to  Qod,"  &C.  The  main  difficulty  here  is  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  the  word  which  we  have  translated  re^pjues^ 
iTi^iarvifiM,  Our  Authorised  Version  translates  ansuyer.  And 
many  infer  that  this  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  term,  because 
they  imagine  there  is  here  an  allusion  to  the  answers  given  to 
the  questions  put  to  candidates  for  baptism  in  early  Christian 
times.  Orotius  says,  regarding  these  questions,  "  In  baptism 
the  bi»hop,  or  some  other  in  his  name,  in  this  manner  asked, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  stipulated,  Do  you  renounce 
Satan?  The  person  about  to  be  baptised  said,  I  renounce 
him.  Again,  he  was  asked.  Do  you  adhere  to  Christ  ?  He 
replied,  I  do  adhere  to  him."  This  Tertullian,  in  his  treatise 
on  baptism,  calls  "the  engagement  of  salvation.''  He  also 
says,  in  his  treatise  on  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  "  The  soul 
is  sanctified,  not  by  the  washing,  but  by  the  response."  Th»« 
is  no  evidence,  however,  that  such  questions  as  these  were  pat 
to  those  who  received  baptism  in  Peter^s  time.    Besides,  the 
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proper  meaning  of  §wi^<arfifia  is  not  anat/oer,  but  request,  or  at 
least,  something  which  looks  for  an  answer.    It  is  derived  from 
the  verb  m^otrda,  I  ask.    Bengel  makes  it  mean  interrogatio, 
or  rogcUio,  question.    And  undoubtedly  the  word  sometimes 
bears  this  meaning.     Wiesinger  makes  it  prayer  or  desire. 
Alford,  while  not  thinking  himself  perfectly  correct,  translates 
inquiry.    Wiesinger  seems  to  us  to  give  the  true  sensa    We 
do  %ot  address  an  inquvry  to  Qod,  but  a  prayer.    But  how  is 
baptism  a  request  or  prayer  to  Qod?    It  is  only,  of  course,  con- 
structively such.     The  man  who  seeks  baptism  reveals  the 
same  state  of  mind  as  that  exemplified  by  the  man  who  prays. 
He  expresses,  in  no  ambiguous  manner,   his  belief  in  the 
purifying  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  his  desire  to  secure  the 
benefits  which  the  gospel  offers.    Baptism  is  the  ordinance 
which  God  has  appointed  for  marking  our  connection  with  the 
religion  of  Jesus.     That  religion  is  associated  with  ..many 
benefits.     By  baptism,  therefore,  we  make  application  to  Qod 
for  the  bestowal  of  these  benefits.     We  do  our  part  in  connec- 
tion with  the  covenant  which  he  has  made  with  men  in  Christ, 
and  shew  our  determination  to  look  to  him  for  what  he  has 
promised.     What,  then,  are  we  to  regard  as  the  request  which 
baptism  presents?     The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  antithesis  between  the  second  and  third 
clauses  of  our  text,  "  Baptism  is  not  a  putting  away  of  the  filth 
of  the  flesh,  but  a  good  conscience's  request  to  Ood,"  &c.    The 
clear  inference  from  these  words  is,  that   what  cannot  be 
secured  through  the  mere  rite  of  baptism,  is  secured  through 
the  request  of  a  good  conscience.    It  is  by  divine  agency  alone 
that  moral  pollution  can  be  removed.    Christianity  is  a  purify- 
ing system.     By  being  baptised,  and  thus  embracing  that 
divine  system,  we  put  ourselves  in  Qod's  hands  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  our  natures.    We  ask  him  to  do  for  us  what  he  has 
engaged  to  do.    It  is  the  disposition,  therefore,  which  we  bring 
to  the  baptismal  font,  and  not  the  mere  outward  observance, 
which  we  are  to  look  to.     But,  supposing  the  disposition  at  the 
time  of  baptism  were  everything  that  could  be  desired,  is  that 
efficacious  for  our  perfect  sanctification  ?    No  one  who  knows 
anything  about  the  teaching  of  Scripture  will  embrace  such  an 
opinion.     The  believer's  sanctification  is  a  gradual  thing ;  and, 
in  order  to  our  being  made  perfect  in  holiness,  we  must, 
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throughout  life,  strive  to  maiutain  a  good  conscience  hy  cleaving 
to  Christ,  and  seeking  to  live  up  to  our  light.  The  request 
whick  is  presented  in  baptism  will  lead  to  the  putting  away  of 
the  filth  of  the  flesh  only  if  it  is  a  lifelong  desire.  The 
removal  of  all  moral  impurity  is  synchronous  with  our  salvation. 
So  that  we  may  express  the  spirit  of  the  prayer  which  baptism 
presents  as  a  desire  to  be  brought  to  Gk)d,  or  a  wish  to  be 
saved,  or  a  desire  to  be  sanctified  wholly.  Hence  we  cannot 
agree  with  Alford,  who  makes  it  the  prayer  for  a  good  con- 
science, which,  he  says,  is  the  aim  and  end  of  the  Christian 
baptismal  Ufa  The  form  of  words  used  by  Peter  refutes  snch 
an  opinion.  Baptism  is  "  a  good  conscience's  request"  The 
good  conscience  is  there,  and  the  request  is  its  outcome.  The 
good  conscience  precedes,  does  not  succeed,  baptism. 

This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  Acts  xxii.  16:  ''Arise, 
and  have  yourself  baptised,  and  your  sins  washed  away,  calling 
on  his  name.''  To  imderstand  these  words,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  well-known  grammatical  principle,  that  when  two 
imperatives  are  connected  by  %a,l,  the  first  sometimes  contains 
the  condition  under  which  the  action  indicated  by  the  second 
will  take  place.  The  application  of  this  principle  leads  us  to 
say  that  Paul  was  here  exhorted  to  have  himself  baptised,  in 
order  that  his  sins  might  be  washed  away,  which  is  exactly  the 
sentiment  uttered  by  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost :  "  B^nt, 
and  be  baptised,  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  for 
the  remission  of  sins" — itg  &f%m  afia^rtm.  The  expression, 
"calling  on  his  name,"  is  expository  of  what  goes  before. 
When  Paul  submitted  to  baptism,  in  order  to  have  his  sins 
washed  away,  he  was  then  and  thereby  calling  on  the  name  of 
Christ. 

We  shall  say  little  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  last  clause.  We 
take  the  sense  to  be,  that  the  request  presented  in  baptism,  and 
which  we  have  shewn  must  be  the  disposition  of  the  life,  is 
warranted  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  We  are  to  look 
to  him  as  the  channel  through  which  comes  all  that  is  essential 
to  our  sanctification.  God  has  committed  the  whole  work  of 
our  salvation  to  his  Son's  hands.  Our  Saviour  has  done  every- 
thing necessary  to  qualify  him  for  his  exalted  office— he  has 
fully  satisfied  all  the  claims  of  justice  in  our  room.  God  has 
raised  him  from  the  dead  in  token  of  his  satisfaction  with  the 
work  which  was  given  him  to  do.   The  last  verse  of  the  chapter 
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—that  is,  the  verse  which  follows  our  text — shews  what  abun- 
dant warrant  we  have  for  reposing  our  confidence  in  Christ  as 
a  perfect  Saviour.  He  is  possessed  of  all  power  in  heaven  and 
on  earth,  and  can,  therefore,  bring  infinite  resources  to  bear  on 
the  work  of  our  salvation*  A.  Welch. 


Abt.  VII. — Z%e  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ. 

THE  physical  cause  of  the  death  of  Christ  has  never  yet 
been  satisfactorily  explained,  for  even  at  the  present  day 
it  is  spoken  of  as  a  matter  of  doubt  or  uncertainty.  This 
uncertainty,  however,  may  be  the  result  of  not  attending 
sufficiently  to  the  records  of  his  death ;  for  as  he  was  truly 
man,  as  well  as  truly  God — as  he  had  a  true  body  and  a 
reasonable  soul — ^his  death,  like  that  of  ordinary  men,  must 
have  had  some  physical  cause ;  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  records  of  his  death  will  specify  or  indicate  that  cause. 

The  following  inquiry  is  an  attempt  to  ascertain  from  the 
Scriptures,  especially  from  the  evangelical  records,  the  Tnode 
or  manner  of  Christ's  death ;  and  the  inquiry  it  is  thought 
will  bring  out  the  physical  cause  of  it.  The  subject  is  of  great 
interest  and  importance,  and  deserves  the  careful  consideration 
of  every  one ;  for  "  as  everything  concerning  Christ,  so  more 
especially  everything  concerning  his  death  in  all  the  mysteries 
of  it,  ought  to  be  the  principal  subject  of  a  Christian's  study 
and  knowledge  **  (Charnock). 

The  writer  is  deeply  sensible  of  his  unfitness  for  the  task  he 
has  undertaken;  but  thinking  he  has  seen  in  the  inspired 
records  the  physical  cause  of  the  Saviour's  death,  and  having 
had  his  views  approved  by  some  eminent  divines,  he  is  desirous 
of  submitting  them  to  others,  in  the  hope  that  some  one  will 
take  up  the  subject  and  handle  it  theologically,  for  the  ques- 
tion. How  did  Christ  die  ?  is  one  for  scriptural  interpretation, 
rather  than  for  medical  investigation.  Our  endeavour  will  be 
to  conduct  our  inquiry  with  that  reverence  and  humility 
which  the  subject  demands. 

Death  is  the  extinction  of  life.  The  death  of  man — ^that  is, 
the  extinction  of  his  natural  life,  is  the  separation  of  his  soul 
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from  his  body.  The  cause  of  this  death  is  spoken  of  as  moral 
and  physical  The  moral  cause  of  it  is  sin ;  the  physical  cause 
of  it  is  disease,  old  age,  or  some  violence  done  to  the  person. 

The  man  Christ  Jesus  was  without  sin — "  he  was  holy,  harm- 
less, undefiled,  separate  from  sinners  " — ^and  therefore  was  not 
personally  liable  or  subject  to  death.  But  having  become  the 
substitute  of  sinners — to  save  his  people  firom  death  as  the 
penalty  of  sin — he  died  for  them ;  and  thus  the  moral  cause 
of  his  death  was  the  sins  of  his  people.  And  with  regard  to 
the  physical  cause  of  it,  as  he  was  not  personally  liable  or 
subject  to  death,  so  neither  was  he  personally  liable  or  subject 
to  those  diseases,  or  physical  changes,  which  (themselves  the 
effects  of  sin)  cause  the  death  of  sinful  men.  But  as  he 
actually  died,  the  object  of  our  inquiry  is  to  ascertaim  how  he 
died,  or  what  was  the  immediate  and  physical  cause  of  his  death 

The  opinions  which  have  been  held  concerning  the  death  of 
Christ  differ  as  to  the  cause  assigned  for  it  His  death  has 
been  ascribed — 1st,  To  the  sufferings  of  crucifixion;  2d,  to 
divine  power  or  supernatural  agency ;  3d,  to  the  wound  in- 
flicted with  the  soldier's  spear ;  4th,  to  an  unusual  degree  of 
weakness,  original  or  acquired ;  and,  5th,  to  rupture  of  the 
heart,  induced  by  the  inner  agony  of  his  spirit 

By  many  the  death  of  Christ  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
ordinary  sufferings  of  crucifixion.  "  Put  the  question,"  says  a 
recent  writer  on  the  .subject  "  to  any  Christian  child.  How  did 
Christ  die  ?  and  he  will  tell  you  he  was  crucified.  And  by  that 
he  will  mean  that  he  died  for  the  same  reason  that  any  other 
crucified  man  dies.  His  answer,  too,  would  seem  to  be  natural, 
perhaps  the  most  natural  to  any  unsophisticated  reader  of  the 
Gospels.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  this  view  of  the  case  has 
commended  itself  to  few,  saving  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  modern  scholars."  Whoever  carefully  examines  the 
narratives  of  the  four  evangelists,  will  be  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  the  Saviour's  death  was  not  the  result  of 
crucifixion.  From  that  narrative  it  is  evident  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Jews  and  of  Pilate,  the  sufferings  of  crucifixion 
would  not  have  caused  the  death  of  Jesus,  nor  the  death  of  the 
malefactors,  for  one  or  two  days  at  least  Writers  on  biblical 
antiquities  say,  that  "  when  the  victim  of  the  cross  was  left 
to  suffer  till  death  came  to  relieve  him,  death  did  not  take 
place  commonly  till  the  third,  and  frequently  not  till  the  fourth 
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or  fifth,  day/'  The  narrative  says  that  the  Jews,  to  accomplish 
the  death  of  Jesus  and  of  the  two  malefactors — that  their  dead 
bodies  might  be  taken  away  before  the  Sabbath — ^besought 
Pilate  that  their  legs  might  be  broken,  and  the  request  was 
granted.  ''  Then  came  the  soldiers,  and  brake  the  legs  of  the 
two  malefactors.  But  when  they  came  to  Jesus,  and  saw  that  he 
was  dead  already,  they  broke  not  his  legs.''  Thus  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  death  of  the  malefactors  was  caused,  not  by  the 
sufferings  of  crucifixion,  but  by  the  breaking  of  their  legs. 
And  thus  is  it  manifest,  beyond  all  question,  that  the  death  of 
Jesus  was  not  caused  either  by  the  sufferings  of  crucifixion  or 
the  breaking  of  his  legs,  but  that  his  death  had  taken  place 
before  the  soldiers  came  to  him.  How  he  had  died,  after  being 
but  six  hours  on  the  cross,  is  declared  in  the  preceding  part  of 
the  narrative,  and  will  be  the  subject  of  our  future  considera- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  under- 
standing among  the  Jews,  the  remarks  made  by  Pilate  and  the 
centurion,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers — all  of  them 
competent  judges  of  the  fact,  and  interested  in  ascertaining  its 
reality — coincide  with  the  conclusion  deducible  from  the  gospel 
history,  that  the  death  of  Jesus  happened  much  earlier  than 
was  expected,  and  was  not  the  result  of  crucifixion. 

Many  think  that  the  crucifixion  was  the  cause  of  Christ's 
death,  because  the  Jews,  who  crucified  him,  are  in  many  places 
of  the  New  Testament  charged  with  being  his  murderers,  with 
putting  him  to  death,  with  killing  him.  But  these  charges 
against  the  Jews,  which  must  be  taken  in  their  full  and 
unqualified  sense,  in  so  far  as  the  intention  and  deed  of  the 
Jews  were  concerned,  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  Christ's 
words:  "No  man  taketh  my  life  from  me,"  and  with  the 
evangelical  narrative,  which  makes  it  manifest  that  the  opinion 
which  ascribes  the  death  of  Chiist  to  the  sufferings  of  cruci- 
fixion, is  not  warranted  by  the  inspired  records,  and  must 
therefore  be  rejected. 

The  oldest  and  most  prevalent  opinion  concerning  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  that  held  by  most 
of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  by  most  of  the  Reformers, 
and  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  modem  scholars,  who 
agree  in  attributing  it  to  divine  power  or  supernatural  agency ; 
ascribing  it  to  his  exercise  of  that  power  over  his  life,  which 
they  believed  he  possessed,  in  accordance  with  John  x.  IH. 
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With  this  opinion^  as  now  briefly  stated^  we  entirely  agree. 
But  their  views  were  defective,  in  that  they  did  not  perceive 
or  point  out  the  physical  cause  of  the  death. 

Some  have  supposed  that  Christ's  death  was  caused  by  the 
wound  inflicted  with  the  soldier's  spear;  but  any  one  who 
reads  the  narrative  given  by  the  evangelist  John,  will  see  that 
he  had  died  before  his  side  was  pierced  with  the  spear. 

Another  explanation,  held  by  a  few,  ascribes  his  sudden 
death  to  an  unusual  degree  of  weakness,  original  or  acquired. 
But  this  view  of  his  human  nature  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact 
that  he  was  free  from  those  diseases  and  infirmities,  hereditary 
and  acquired,  which  are  the  effects  of  sin;  and  that  as  an 
atoning  sacrifice,  he  was  perfect  in  body  and  mind.  To  say 
that  he  was  in  any  sense  physically  delicate  is  mere  assump- 
tion. Throughout  the  whole  of  his  history  we  have  no 
evidence  whatever  that  there  was  any  weakness,  or  debility, 
or  delicacy  about  his  frame,  more  than  is  common  to  man  in 
perfect  health.  Nor  were  there  any  signs  of  extreme  weak- 
ness or  exhaustion  about  him  on  his  way  to  Calvary.  From 
what  is  said  by  three  of  the  evangelists,  that  '*  one  Simon,  a 
Cyrenian,  was  compelled  to  bear  his  cross,"  it  has  been  thought 
by  some  that  he  was  so  exhausted,  by  his  sleepless  night,  and 
scourging  in  Pilate's  hall,  that  he  was  unable  to  bear  any  part 
of  his  cross.  But  we  must  not  overlook  what  the  evangelist^ 
John  says — that  "he  (Jesus),  hearing  his  cross,  went  forth 
into  a  place  called  Qolgotha."  This  circumstance,  that  he 
carried  part  of  his  cross,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  tiuned 
and  delivered  a  long  address  to  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
agree  in  shewing  that  he  was  not  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  on 
his  way  to  Calvary ;  and  the  loud  cries  which  he  uttered,  the 
energy  of  mind  and  body  which  he  displayed,  in  the  very  act 
of  dying,  prove  beyond  all  contradiction  that  his  sudden  death 
was  not  the  result  of  weakness,  or  faintness,  or  bodily  debility. 

But  the  latest  explanation  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  that  of 
those  who — ^rejecting  as  erroneous  all  the  four  explanations 
just  stated — have  supposed  that  the  immediate  physical  cause 
of  his  death  was  rupture  of  the  heart,  and  consequent  effusion 
of  blood  into  the  pericardium.  This  opinion  was,  a  few  years 
ago,  brought  into  notice  by  Dr  Hanna,  in  his  work  on  Hu  Lad 
Day  of  our  Lordls  Passion;  and  he,  as  he  informs  us, 
"  adopted  it  from  a  devout  and  scholarly  physician,  Dr  Stroud, 
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who,  in  a  treatise  on  the  physical  cause  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
published  in  1847>  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  immediate 
physical  cause  of  the  death  of  Christ  was  the  rupture  of  his 
heart,  induced  by  the  inner  agony  of  his  spirit." 

Dr  ^trend's  theory  is  shortly  this  : — That,  as  in  the  history 
of  the  human  passions,  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  strong  emotion 
has  of  itself  prostrated  the  body  in  death — ^that  joy,  or  grief,  or 
anger,  suddenly  or  intensely  excited,  has  been  known  to  pro- 
duce death ;  and  as  in  such  instances  it  has  been  found  by 
po8^  mortem  examinations  that  the  death  resulted  from  actual 
rupture  of  the  heart,  the  blood  issuing  from  the  rent  thus 
made  having  filled  the  pericardium  (the  membrane  surround- 
ing and  inclosing  the  heart),  and  by  its  pressure  stopping  the 
action  of  the  heart,  so  this  proved  result  of  extreme  intense 
emotion  was  realized  in  the  case  of  the  Saviour — his  sorrow, 
deep  beyond  all  other  sorrow,  having  broken  his  heart,  as 
common  earthly  sorrow  has  sometimes  broken  human  hearts 
— the  agony  of  his  spirit  upon  the  cross  having  told  upon  his 
physical  frame  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  in  Qethsemane,  and 
equally  analogous  to  other  results  verified  by  experience.  All 
this,  however,  is  admitted  to  be  but  **  a  conjecture,  a  thing 
conceivable ;"  and  it  is  even  admitted  that,  to  obtain  positive 
evidence  that  rupture  of  the  heart  was  the  cause  of  death,  a 
'pod  mortem  examination  of  the  chest  would  be  necessary. 
But  then  it  is  alleged  that  this  positive  evidence  is  put  into 
our  hands — ^that  within  an  hour  or  two  of  our  Saviour's  death, 
what  the  skilful  knife  of  the  anatomist  does  upon  the  subject 
00  which  it  operates,  that  the  soldier's  spear  did  upon  the  dead 
body  of  our  Lord — it  broadly  and  deeply  pierced  his  side,  so  as 
to  pierce  the  pericardium,  from  which  there  flowed  blood  and 
water.  Now  (it  is  said)  this  is  precisely  what  would  have 
happened  on  the  supposition  that  the  heart  of  Jesus  had  been 
ruptured  under  the  pressure  of  inward  grief,  precisely  what  has 
been  noticed  in  other  instances  of  this  form  of  death.  And 
what  shuts  us  up  to  this  conclusion  is,  that  no  other  satis- 
factory explanation  can  be  given  of  the  outflow  of  blood  and 
water  from  the  pierced  side  of  the  Saviour.  Such  is  the 
explanation  of  the  death  of  Christ  given  by  Dr  Stroud ;  but  it 
is,  in  our  opinion^  exposed  to  serious  objections,  medical  and 
theological,  some  of  which  we  will  here  mention. 

Isi  "  Rupture  of  the  heart  is  limited  to  those  advanced  in 
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life,  or  to  such  as  have  been  labouring  under  some  degenera- 
tion of  the  structure  of  the  organ  ;  a  condition  which  rendered 
it  liable  to  be  torn,  when  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  some 
physical  exertion,  or  the  weight  of  mental  agony.  Now,  in 
regard  to  Christ,  we  know  that,  at  the  period  of  his  death,  he 
was  in  the  prime  of  life;  and  that  as  morally  he  was  holy, 
harmless,  and  undefiled,  so  physically  he  was  without  spot  or 
blemish." 

2d.  "  That  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  our  Saviour 
was  rupture  or  laceration  of  the  heart,  is  a  doctrine  in  regard 
to  which  there  can  be  no  absolute  certainty." 

3d.  "  To  obtain  positive  'proof  that  rupture  of  the  heart  was 
the  cause  of  death,  a  post  morUftth  examination  of  the  chest 
would  be  necessary." 

These  three  statements  are  admissions  made  by  two  medical 
authorities  brought  forward  in  support  of  Dr  Stroud's  theory. 
We  regard  the  admissions,  and  here  state  them,  as  objections 
to  the  theory ;  for  the  first  of  them  appears  to  us  very  much 
like  a  rejection  of  the  theory ;  the  second  declares  it  to  be  a 
doctrine  in  regard  to  which  there  can  be  no  absolute  certainty ; 
and  the  third  desiderates  as  positive  proof  that  which  was  not 
obtained.  The  allegation  that  "  the  piercing  of  the  Saviours 
side  after  death  accomplished  that  which  a  'pofi  mortem  examin- 
ation of  the  heart  would  have  done,"  is  obviously  imtenable ; 
for,  First,  we  do  riot  know  which  side  of  the  body,  nor  what  part 
of  the  side  was  pierced.  Second,  the  broad  and  deep  wound 
which  the  spear  made  (its  size  being  inferred  from  Thomas 
being  afterwards  asked  to  thrust,  not  his  finger,  but  his  hand 
into  it),  could  not  have  been  made  on  the  side  of  the  chest 
without  having  fractured  some  of  the  ribs — none  of  which  we 
know  were  broken.  Third,  whether  the  spear  pierced  the  side 
of  the  chest,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  the  side  immediately 
below  the  chest,  it  is  certain  that  it  could  not  have  gone  on  to 
the  pericardium  without  piercing  parts  from  which  blood  and 
water  might  have  flowed.  And,  lastly,  the  supposition  that  the 
spear  went  direct  to  the  pericardium,  itnd  pierced  it,  but  not 
the  heart  nor  any  other  organ,  is  too  &nciful  to  be  accepted  as 
medical  evidence  of  the  cause  of  death  in  any  man. 

4tb.  Dr  Stroud,  and  those  who  adopt  his  theory,  say  that 
"  mental  emotions  and  passions,  when  in  overwhelming  excess, 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  produce  laceration  or  rupture  of  tiie 
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heart"  This  we  admit ;  but  we  cannot  admit  that  the  mental 
emotions,  the  disordered  and  ungovernable  passions,  of  a  few 
fallen,  sinful  men  are,  in  their  actings  and  effects,  the  civieria  by 
which  we  are  to  judge  of  the  emotions  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 
He  was  "  separate  from  sinners** — separate  from  them  as  much 
in  his  holy  emotions  as  in  his  righteous  life.  ''  In  self-govern- 
ment he  had  no  parallel ;  though  he  took  our  nature  with  all 
its  sinless  passions,  yet  in  his  case  passion  was  completely  under 
the  government  of  moral  principle."  "His  soul,"  it  is  true, 
"was  exceedingly  sorrowful,  even  unto  death;"  but  "the  sup- 
port which  his  human  nature  received  from  his  divine  nature 
enabled  him  to  sustain  that  wrath  which  the  Lawgiver  saw 
meet  to  lay  upon  a  person  who  was  bearing  the  sins  of  the 
world  "(Principal  Hill). 

5th.  The  fact  that  blood  and  water  flowed  from  the  pierced 
side  of  the  Saviour  cannot  be  regarded  as  positive  evidence 
that  his  heart  was  ruptured,  for  in  Gethsemane  "  his  sweat  was 
as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground  ;"  and 
there  are  well-authenticated  instances  on  record  of  cutaneous 
haemorrhage,  where  a  dew  of  blood  has  appeared  upon  some 
portion  of  the  skin,  >vithout  its  being  ruptured  or  altered. 
From  these  instances,  and  other  well-known  medical  facts,  we 
are  warranted  in  concluding  that,  without  any  rupture  of  any 
internal  organ,  an  internal  effusion  of  blood  may  have  taken 
place  into  some  internal  cavity  or  part  in  his  side,  from  which, 
on  being  pierced,  blood  and  water  would  flow. 

6th.  The  explanation  of  the  death  of  Christ  given  by  Dr 
Stroud  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  mere  hypothesis ;  for,  first, 
the  opinion  that  agony  of  spirit  caused  the  rupture  of  his  heart, 
is  admitted  to  be  but  "  a  conjecture,  a  thing  conceivable  ;"  and 
then,  second,  what  is  advanced  as  positive  evidence  of  the 
"conjecture,"  namely,  that  the  soldier's  spear  pierced  the 
pericardium,  and  accomplished  that  which  a  post-Tnortem 
examination  of  the  heart  would  have  done,  is  an  assumption 
so  incredible  and  unwarrantable,  that  we  cannot  but  wonder 
and  regret  that  an  explanation  of  the  death  of  Christ  should 
have  been  founded  upon  it 

7th.  The  radical  and  fatal  errors  of  Dr  Stroud's  theory  are, 
first,  that  he  does  not  give  due  attention  to,  but,  as  we  shall 
see,  rejects  the  Toode  of,  Christ's  death,  as  expressed  in  the  in- 
spired records ;  and,  second,  that  he  conducts  his  inquiry  into 
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the  cause  of  death,  not  on  physiological,  but  on  pathological 
principles,  which  are  not  applicable  to  the  death  of  him  who 
was  without  sin,  and  therefore  without  disease,  and  not  liable 
or  subject  to  death,  but  had  power  to  lay  down  his  life  of 
himself. 

Lastly.  Dr  Stroud's  theory  is  founded  upon  an  erroneous 
conception  of  the  person  of  Christ  In  beginning  his  investi- 
gation of  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  Christy  he  says 
(p.  29),  "  In  all  that  concerns  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the 
Saviour,  attention  will  be  exclusively  directed  to  a  pure  and 
perfect  human  nature,  subject  to  those  influences  and  agencies 
which  the  circumstances  involved,  and  which  the  Scriptures 
represent."  And  he  ends  his  investigation  by  saying  (p.  223), 
''If  in  this  inquiry  the  mysterious  association  of  the  divine 
with  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  which  is  so  plainly  revealed 
in  Scripture,  has  hitherto  received  little  notice,  it  has  been  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  with  the  Saviour's  sufferings  and  death 
his  human  nature  alone  was  directly  concerned."  Looking 
exclusively  '*  to  Christ's  pure  and  perfect  human  nature  as 
alone  concerned  in  his  sufferings  and  death,*'  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Dr  Stroud  fell  into  the  error,  and  "  ventured  to  suggest" 
that  Christ  died  of  rupture  of  the  heart,  induced  by  the  inner 
agony  of  the  spirit.  No  human  creature,  not  even  Adam  as  he 
came  from  the  hand  of  his  Creator,  could  have  endured  the 
sufferings  that  were  laid  upon  Jesus,  and  which  he  endured 
The  extract  from  Principal  Hill's  lectures,  given  above,  gives 
the  true  conception  of  the  person  of  Christ  "  in  all  that  concerns 
his  sufferings  and  death."  For  the  Scriptures  teach  that  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  was  not  only  free  from  sin  and  all  sin- 
ful infirmities  and  disease,  but  also  that  it  never  existed  by 
itself,  but,  from  its  conception,  subsisted  in  the  person  of  the 
eternal  Son  of  God,  so  that  he  "  was,  and  continues  to  be,  God 
and  man,  in  two  distinct  natures,  and  one  person,  for  ever."  He 
suffered  and  died  therefore  not  as  a  mere  man,  but  as  God-man, 
and  could  not  sink  under  his  sufferings,  as  Dr  Stroud  affirms. 
Considering  that  Christ's  human  nature  was  prepared  for  him 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  he,  the  Son  of  God,  assumed  it 
into  a  subsistence  in  his  own  divine  person,  "  that  he  might 
sustain  and  keep  it  from  sinking  under  the  infinite  wrath  of 
God,  and  the  power  of  death"  (West  Conf.y  Considering  also 
that  God  had  promised  to  uphold  him  in  all  his  sufferings 
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(Ps.  kxxix.  20,  21  ;  Isa.  xlii.  1,  4,  6 ;  xlix.  8 ;  L  7-9),  "it  was 
impossible''  that  be,  God*>man,  could  sink  under  agony  of  spirit,' 
or  die  of  rupture  of  tbe  beart  (Acts  ii.  24).  Dr  Stroud's  theory 
oyerlooks  not  only  the  dignity  of  Christ's  person  as  the  eternal 
Son  of  God,  but  also  the  fact  that  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
had  each  of  them  a  part  in  preparing  his  human  nature  for,  and 
in  sustaining  it  under,  his  sufferings.  The  theory  indeed  ap- 
pears to  us  something  like  an  impeachment  of  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  the  Godhead.  This  we  say  of  the  theory,  not  of  the 
author  of  it,  for  we  believe  that  had  he  perceived  the  objections 
to  which  it  is  exposed,  he  would  never  have  given  it  that  pub- 
licity which  it  has  received.  His  treatise  exhibits  a  great 
amoant  of  patient  research  and  pious  sentiment,  evincing  the 
author  to  have  been,  as  Dr  Hanna  has  said,  ''a  devout  and 
scholarly  physician."  But  as  a  medical  explanation  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  his  theory  is  untenable ;  and  as  a  theological 
opinion,  it  is  not  only  unscriptural,  but  anti-scriptural,  and 
far  from  honouring  to  the  person  and  work  of  the  exalted 
Redeemer. 

Having  considered  all  the  explanations  of  the  death  of 
Christ  which  we  have  seen,  and  having  found  that  neither  the 
sufferings  of  crucifixion,  nor  the  wound  inflicted  by  the 
soldier's  spear,  nor  an  unusual  degree  of  weakness,  nor  rupture 
of  the  heart  induced  by  the  inner  agony  of  his  spirit,  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  death,  we  proceed  to  consider  the 
evangelical  records,  in  the  hope  of  ascertaining  from  them 
what  was  its  immediate  and  physical  cause. 

The  death  of  Christ  is  recorded  by  all  the  evangelists,  and 
"it  is  singular  that  our  translators  have  not  observed  the  three 
modes  of  expression  which  the  evangelists  have  here  adopted  " 
(Townsend).  According  to  our  English  New  Testament,  they 
have  aU  expressed  it  by  saying,  "  he  gave  up,"  or  "  yielded  up, 
the  ghost."  But,  according  to  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
Matthew  has  expressed  it  by  saying  (xxvii.  50),  he  dismissed, 
or  sent  away  his  spirit.  Mark  (xv.  37)  and  Luke  (xxiii.  46) 
say,  he  breathed  out.  And  John  says  (xix.  30),  he  gave  up, 
or  delivered  up  his  spirit 

There  is  no  essential  difference  or  diversity  in  the  meaning 
of  these  expressions — on  the  contrary,  they  are  in  perfect 
harmony,  or  rather  identical  For  whilst  Matthew  and  John 
say  that  Jesus  dismissed  and  delivered  up  his  spirit,  Mark  and 
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Luke  tell  us  the  way  he  did  so — he  breathed  it  out.  This  is 
quite  evident  from  Luke's  narrative,  for  he  says,  "  When  Jesus 
had  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  he  said,  Father,  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit :  and  having  said  thus,  he  breathed  out ;" 
that  is,  he  breathed  out  his  spirit.  The  expression,  he  breathed 
out,  is  evidently  exegetical  of  the  expression,  "  into  thy  hands 
I  commend  my  spirit/'  Mark  does  not  indicate  what  Jesus 
breathed  out^  but  the  word,  as  it  stands  in  his  narrative, 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  breathed  out  his  breath 
unto  death.  The  united  testimony  of  the  evangelists,  then,  is, 
that  Jesus  died,  or  laid  down  his  life,  by  breathing  out  his 
spirit ;  in  other  words,  he  breathed  out  his  breath  unto  death, 
and  (so)  dismissed  and  delivered  up  his  spirit. 

But  the  terms  employed  in  describing  the  manner  of  Christ's 
death  require  a  separate  and  more  particular  consideration. 
When  Matthew  and  John  say  that  he  dismissed  and  delivered 
up  his  spirit,  the  meaning  evidently  is,  that  Christ's  spirit- 
that  is,  his  human  soul — ^was  not  taken  from  him,  as  eveiy 
man's  spirit  is  at  death.  "The  spirits  of  mere  men  are,  in 
general,  violently  separated  from  the  body  in  a  way  over 
which  they  can  have  no  control ;  it  was  for  our  Lord  only  to 
die  as  the  Prince  of  Life,  by  an  act  of  supernatural  power,  and 
to  separate,  at  his  own  pleasure,  the  spirit  from  the  body" 
(Townsend).  Christ  had  the  disposal  of  his  spirit  in  his  own 
power.  He  actually  dismissed  his  spirit.  The  evangelists  do 
not  say  that  his  spirit  was  taken  from  him,  or  that  it  departed 
from  him,  or  that  it  returned  to  God  who  gave  it,  as  is  said  of 
the  spirits  of  men  at  death  (Oen.  xxxv.  18,  Eccl.  xiL  7) ;  but 
they  positively  declare,  that  he  sent  away  or  dismissed,  gave 
up  or  delivered  up,  his  spirit — words  which  cannot  mean 
merely  that  he  gave  himself  up,  or  willingly  consented  to  die, 
but  that  he  died,  or  laid  down  his  life,  by  his  own  voluntary 
act. 

But  as  Matthew  and  John  could  not  see  Jesus  dismiss  or 
deliver  up  his  spirit — no  man  could  see  him  do  that — ^how,  it 
may  be  asked,  did  they  come  to  know,  and  affirm  so  decidedlyi 
that  he  did  so  ?  Apart  from  inspiration,  there  were  two  ways 
whereby  they  must  have  known  it.  First,  they  must  have 
known  it  from  the  declaration  of  their  Master,  when,  before 
his  death,  he  said,  '*  No  man  taketh  my  life  from  me,  but  I  lay 
it  down  of  myself,"  && ;  and  second,  they  must  have  known  it 
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from  having  themselves  seen,  or  from  having  heard  from  others 
who  had  seen,  something  about  the  manner  of  his  death,  which 
convinced  them  that  he,  by  his  own  act^  dismissed  his  spirit. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Matthew  and  John  would  re- 
member their  Master's  declaration,  and  on  the  ground  of  it 
believe  and  declare  that  he  gave  up  his  spirit,  or  laid  down  his 
life  of  himself.  For  although  they  may  not  have  understood 
his  words  when  they  were  spoken,  yet  when  he  died,  or  when 
he  was  risen  from  the  dead,  they  must  have  understood  and 
believed  his  declaration,  just  as  they  understood  and  believed 
many  of  his  sayings,  which  his  death  and  resurrection  brought 
to  their  remembrance.  But,  second,  they  must  have  known 
that  he,  by  his  own  act,  dismissed  his  spirit,  from  having 
themselves  seen,  or  heard  from  others,  something  about  the 
manner  of  his  death,  which  convinced  them  that  he  did  so. 
This  appears  from  the  expression  employed  by  the  other  two 
evangelists  in  recording  the  death. 

Mark  and  Luke,  as  stated  above,  record  the  death  by  a  word 
which  means  ''  he  breathed  'out."  This  word,  when  taken  as 
expressive  of  Christ's  death,  leaves  us  to  conclude,  and  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  Jesus  breathed  out  his  breath 
unto  death.  Luke  says,  in  commencing  his  Qospel,  that  his 
object  in  writing  it  was  ''  to  set  forth  in  order  a  declaration  of 
those  things  which  are  most  surely  believed  among  those  who, 
from  the  beginning,  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  Word."  When, 
then,  he  says  with  Mark,  that  Jesus  breathed  out  his  breath 
unto  death,  he  must  be  understood  as  recording  a  fact  which 
was  most  surely  believed  among  those  who,  from  the  beginning, 
were  eye-witnesses  of  Jesus — a  fact,  therefore,  which  was  most 
surely  believed  by  Matthew  and  John,  who,  knowing  it,  were 
fully  warranted  in  declaring,  as  they  have  done,  that  he  dis- 
missed and  delivered  up  his  spirit ;  for  the  man  who  breathes 
out  his  breath  unto  death  does  of  necessity  give  up  his  spirit. 
The  fact  recorded  by  Mark  and  Luke  was  evidently  the  ground 
or  reason  why  Matthew  and  John  recorded  the  death  in  the 
words  they  have  employed.  John,  indeed,  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  having  seen  him  breathe  out  his 
breath  unto  death,  he  must  be  regarded  as  an  eye-witness  of 
what  he  has  recorded. 

Here  it  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that  as  from  the  words 
of  Matthew  and  John  it  is  evident  that  Christ  was  active  in 
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dismissing  and  delivering  up  his  spirit^  so  from  the  words 
employed  by  Mark  and  Luke,  it  is  equally  evident  that  be 
was  active  in  breathing  out  his  breath  unto  death.  The  verbs 
employed  by  all  the  evangelists  are  a<:tive  verbs  ;  and  the  one 
adopted  by  Mark  and  Luke  is  derived  from  another,  which 
means,  to  breathe,  to  blow,  to  blow  as  the  wind,  to  blow 
strongly  (Matt.  vii.  25-27).  The  Saviour  was  active  in  breath- 
ing out  his  last  breath ; — his  breath  was  not  taken  from  him, 
as  every  one's  breath  is  at  death;  but  he  breathed  it  out 
so  strongly  and  persistently,  that  he  prevented  inspiration, 
stopped  his  respiration,  and  thus  died. 

From  this  examination  of  the  terms  employed  in  recording 
the  death  of  Christ,  we  see  that  the  evangelists  do  not  assign 
any  of  the  ordinary,  or  natural,  or  violent,  causes  of  death  for 
his  death.  They  do  not  say  that  he  died  in  a  faint,  or  from 
weakness,  or  from  the  sufferings  of  crucifixion,  or  from  rupture 
of  the  heart,  or  agony  of  spirit ;  neither  do  they  say  that  he 
dismissed  his  spirit  by  a  word,  or  command,  or  fiat  of  power, 
without  any  physical  agency  ;  but,  according  to  Mark  and 
Luke,  he  called  into  exercise  and  made  use  of  the  physical 
agency  of  expiration,  and  by  that  function  of  his  physical 
nature,  he  breathed  out  his  spirit ;  or,  to  combine  the  expres- 
sions of  all  the  evangelists,  he  breathed  out  his  breath  unto 
death,  and  (so)  dismissed  and  delivered  up  his  spirit,  thus 
laying  down  his  life  by  an  act  of  his  divine  power,  the  obvious 
effect  and  the  Physical  Cause  of  His  Death  being  Privation 
of  Breath,  or — speaking  medically — Apncea. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  words*  we  have  adopted,  as  expressive 
of  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Saviour^s  death,  are  an  exact 
copy  of  the  expressions  employed  by  the  evangelists  in  recording 
his  death.  And  if  their  expressions  are  to  be  interpreted,  as 
they  must  be,  by  the  words  which  Jesus  himself  spoke  before 
his  death,  "  No  one  taketh  my  life  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down 
of  myself;  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down," — ^then  the  above 
explanation  of  his  death  is  established  upon  scriptural  authority. 

But  here  it  must  be  carefully  observed,  that  the  act  by  which 
he  laid  down  his  life  was  not  the  act  of  his  human  nature,  but 
the  act  of  his  divine  nature — not  his  act  as  man,  but  his  act  as 
God.  This  is  quite  evident.  For,  as  it  is  impossible  for  any 
mere  man  to  accomplish  his  decease  by  breathing  out  his 
breath,  or  dismissing  his  spirit,  so  it  Was  impossible  for  Christ, 
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08  'VMiny  to  do  so.  As  man,  he  suffered  death — voluatarily, 
submissively,  obediently — but  as  man  he  could  not  lay  down 
his  life  in  the  manner  recorded.  We  must  then  beware  of 
regarding  that  as  true  of  his  human  nature,  which  is  true  only 
of  his  divine  nature  or  person. 

The  power  to  lay  down  his  life,  which  Christ  claimed,  was 
not  a  power  inherent  in  or  belonging  to  his  human  nature,  but 
a  power  inherent  in  and  belonging  to  his  divine  nature.  This 
is  very  evident.  For  the  power  which  he  claimed,  and 
possessed,  was  power,  not  only  to  lay  down  his  life,  but  to  take 
it  again ;  and  he  could  not  speak  of  his  human  nature  as  having 
this  power  inherent  in  itself,  for  ''  no  such  power  of  commu- 
nicating life  to  itself  when  the  vital  energy  has  ceased,  can  be 
inherent  in  any  creature,  seeing  it  is  the  peculiar  power  of  the 
Deity  to  communicate  life  to  his  creatures.  It  must  therefore 
be  resident  in  the  nature  in  which  our  Lord  is  essentially  Son, 
and  be  true  in  his  divinity,  in  which  his  human  nature 
exists." 

Besides,  his  human  nature  was  prepared  for  and  assumed  by 
him,  the  eternal  Son,  to  be  a  sacrifice  and  offering  for  sin ;  but 
the  sacrifice  of  his  "  body,"  which  he  offered,  was  not,  could  not 
be,  the  act  of  his  body,  or  human  nature,  but  was  the  act  of 
his  divine  person,  as  God's  High  Priest.  It  was  the  act  of  the 
Son  of  God  m  human  nature,  who,  by  his  divine  power,  breathed 
out  his  spirit  unto  death,  and  thus  ''  sacrificed  himself."  (See 
Heb.  X.  1-14,  and  ix.  26.) 

The  manner  of  Christ's  death,  as  recorded  by  the  evangelists, 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  vivification  of  Adam.  When  man 
was  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  **  the  Lord  God,"  it  is 
said, ''  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man 
became  a  living  souL"  Breath  may  be  called  the  breath  of 
life,  because  breath,  or  the  breathing  of  air  (respiration),  is 
necessary  to  the  existence  and  maintenance  of  animal  life ;  and 
as  the  breathing  in  the  breath  of  life  into  Adam  s  nostrils,  and 
by  them  into  his  lungs — his  first  inspiration — was  the  com- 
mencement of  his  respiration,  and  immediate  cause  of  his  ani- 
mal life,  so  Christ's  breathing  out  the  breath  of  life  in  him — his 
last  expiration — ^was  the  stoppage  of  his  respiration,  and  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  death.  And  further,  as  with  the  breath 
of  life  breathed  into  Adam,  that  is,  with  his  animal  life  there 
was  given  to  him  a  living  soul,  so  by  breathing  out  the  breath 
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of  life  in  him,  that  is,  by  giving  up  his  animal  life,  the  Lord 
Jesus  gave  up  his  living  soul. 

That' Christ  was  to  die  in  the  manner  recorded  bj  the 
evangelists  was  evidently  foretold  by  Isaiah,  when  he  said 
(liii.  12),  "He  hath  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death,"  This 
prediction  of  the  prophet  is  seen  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  death  of 
Christ,  as  recorded  by  all  the  evangelists,  especially  by  Luke, 
who  says, ''  He  breathed  out  his  spirit."  And  what  is  remark- 
able, Isaiah  completes  his  expression  with  the  words  ''unto 
death,''  words  which  are  evidently  understood  to  be  added  to 
the  word  used  by  Mark  and  Luke,  so  that  we  have  the  evan- 
gelists saying  with  the  prophet,  *'  He  hath  poured  out  his  soul 
unto  death."  The  words  of  Isaiah  are  very  expressive,  for 
what  words  could  better,  or  so  well,  express  the  uninterrupted 
expiration  whereby  the  Saviour  died,  than  the  words,  "He 
hath  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death." 

From  what  we  have  now  seen,  it  appears  that  all  the 
evangelists  have  recorded  the  death  of  Christ,  and  that  two  of 
them  have  done  it  by  a  word  which  not  only  registers  the 
death,  but  also  specifies  the  immediate,  and  indicates  the 
physical  cause  of  it ;  and  this  fact  ought^  we  think,  to  be  re- 
garded as  authoritative  and  decisive  of  the  question  as  to  the 
immediate  and  physical  cause  of  his  death. 

Before  passing  from  the  expressions  which  describe  the 
manner  of  Christ's  death,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that 
the  expressions  employed  by  the  evangelists  in  recording  his 
death  are  not  employed  anywhere  else  in  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  nor  at  all  in  the  Septuagint  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  recording  the  death  of  any 
one.  Of  no  one  but  Christ  is  it  said  that  in  djring  he  breathed 
out  and  dismissed  his  spirit.  The  phrase,  he  gave  up  the 
ghost,  is  used  in  our  English  New  Testament  in  recording  the 
death  of  Herod  and  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira ;  but  the  original 
word  in  these  three  cases  is  not  a  word  employed  by  any  of 
the  evangelists  in  recording  the  death  of  Christ,  but  a  word 
which  means,  he  suffered  deliquium,  he  died  in  a  faints  he 
breathed  out  the  breath  or  principle  of  animal  life.  Herod 
and  Ananias  and  Sapphira  breathed  out  their  last  breath,  just 
as  all  men  do,  by  having  their  breath  and  life  tak&n,  ffOf^ 
them.  This  is  manifest  from  the  records  of  their  death.  Again, 
although  in  our  £nglish  Old  Testament  the  same  phrase  is 
used  in  recording  the  death  of  Abraham,  Ishmael,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
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&c.,  yet,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  the  word  used  in  these 
cases  signifies,  he  failed  entirely,  carae  to  an  end,  ceased ;  so 
that  the  expression,  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  is  not  the  proper 
rendering  in  any  of  the  places  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament 
where  the  phrase  is  employed.  Hence  we  have  not  in  Scripture 
any  analogous  case,  or  example  of  that  mode  of  death  which 
Christ  died  ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious — no  man  ever  died  as 
he  died — his  death,  like  his  resurrection  from  the  dead^  was  an 
act  of  his  divine  power. 

Some  learned  men  question  whether  the  expressions  used 
by  the  evangelists  to  indicate  Christ's  actual  dying  can  be 
regarded  as  80  peculiar  and  so  significant  of  the  voluntariness 
of  the  act  as  Ls  above  represented.  They  say  that  the  expres- 
sions, which  are  exclusively  applied  in  the  Greek  New  Testament 
to  the  death  of  Christ,  are  applied  by  Greek  classical  writers  to 
the  death  of  ordinary  men.  This  need  not  be  questioned ;  for 
in  our  own  language  the  expressions,  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  and 
he  expired,  are  applied  to  the  death  of  ordinary  men,  and  even 
to  the  death  of  irrational  animals.  But  this  application  of  the 
expressions  does  not  in  the  least  lessen  the  importance  which 
we  attach  to  them,  as  applied  by  the  evangelists  to  the  death 
of  Christ  The  things  recorded  in  Scripture  must  be  received, 
understood,  and  explained,  not  according  to  the  words,  or  uses 
of  words,  of  uninspired  men,  but  according  to  the  words  of  the 
men  who  wrote  the  Scriptures.  The  inspired  writers  "  speak, 
not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual," 
explaining  spiritual  things  by  spiritual  words — the  words  of  the 
Spirit  (1  Cor  ii.  23 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  13).  And  when,  in  recording 
the  death  of  Christ,  they  have  employed  words  different  from 
that  which  they  have  employed  in  recording  the  death  of 
ordinary  men,  it  is  manifest  that  his  death,  as  to  the  mode  or 
manner  of  it,  was  different  from  that  of  ordinary  men.  The 
sacred  writers  "  always  wrote  pure  truth  in  infallibly  correct 
language"  (Hodge) ;  but  it  is  not  correct  language,  it  is  not 
pure  truth,  to  express  or  record  the  death  of  any  ordinary  man 
by  saying,  Ije  delivered  up,  or  dismissed,  his  spirit,  he  expired, 
or  breathed  out  his  bieath  unto  death. 

The  expression,  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  that  other  com- 
mon among  us,  he  expired,  seem  to  have  come  into  use  as 
conventional  phrases  to  denote  one's  death,  although  no  man 
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ever  did,  or  ever  can,  of  his  own  will,  give  up  his  spirit,  or 
expire  fio  as  to  accomplish  his  death.  No  man,  in  health  or  in 
disease,  has  power  to  die  by  expiring  or  giving  up  his  spirit 
This  will  appear  more  evident  when  we  consider  Christ's  words, 
"i  have  power  to  lay  down  my  life." 

From  an  examination  of  the  records  of  his  death,  we  hate 
ascertained  what  was  its  immediate  and  its  physical  cause ;  but 
the  evangelical  narrative  takes  us  farther  into  the  mysteries  of 
his  death,  mentioning  certain  circumstances  attending  it,  which 
explain  more  fully  the  immediate  cause,  and  the  sacrificial 
nature  of  his  death,  and  these  we  will  now  consider. 

From  the  evangelical  narrative,  it  appears— 

1st.  That  Jesus,  on  the  cross,  immediately  before  his  death, 
gave  unequivocal  indications  that  he  laid  down  his  life  by  bis 
own  voluntary  act. 

Jesus  voluntarily  gave  himself  up  to  his  enemies  io  he 
cnccified.  This  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do,  that  the 
Scriptures  might  be  fulfilled,  and  that  his  death  might  be 
what  it  really  was  (Gal.  iii.  10).  But  to  suppose  that  he  gave 
himself  up  to  his  enemies,  that  they  might  take  his  life  from 
him,  is  to  contradict  his  own  plain,  unambiguous  words, ''  No 
man  taketh  my  life  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself,"  &c 
These  words  he  spoke  some  time  before  his  crucifixion,  and 
now,  on  the  cross,  his  desertion  by  his  Father  being  over,  eveiy 
word  and  action  of  his  indicated  that  he  was  about  to  do  as  he 
had  said.  No  one  can  fail  to  perceive  that  in  his  last  moments 
he  was  intent  on  laying  down  his  life,  aud  that  he  proceeded 
in  doing  it,  with  calm  deliberation,-  fixed  determination,  and 
heavenly  majesty.  Jesus,  it  is  said,  knowing  that  all  things 
were  now  accomplished,  and  that  one  thing  only  remained  to 
be  fulfilled,  namely,  that  vinegar  would  be  given  him  to  drink, 
that  this  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled,  he  said,  ''I  thirst'' 
Then,  having  received  and  tasted  the  vinegar,  he  said,  ''It is 
finished.*'  And  having  said  thus,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
saying,  "Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  (commit)  my 
spirit."  Here  was  an  unequivocal  intimation  that  he  was 
about  to  give  up  his  spirit,  or  lay  down  his  life,  by  his  own 
voluntary  act.  And  how  could  he  do  so  ?  Crucified  as  be 
was,  how  could  he  do  it,  but  just  in  the  way  recorded  by  the 
evangelists,  who  say  that,  having  bowed  his  head,  he  breathed 
out  his  spirit.    The  bowing  down  of  his  head  indicated  that 
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be  was  making  an  expiration,  for  in  inspiration  the  head  is 
elevated.  He  bowed  his  head,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of 
compressing  his  chest,  and  preventing  it  from  being  again  ex^ 
panded.  But  however  that  may  have  been,  it  is  evident  that 
he  bowed  his  head  for  the  purpose  of  breathing  out  his  spirit. 
The  evangelists  do  not  say  that  he  breathed  out  his  spirit, 
and  that  ^kem  his  head  declined  ;  as  if  he  had  died  in  a  faint* 
or  of  any  disease  of  sudden  illapse.  Had  he  died  from  any 
disease  of  the  heart,  as  rupture  of  that  organ,  his  last  expiration 
would  not  have  been  seen,  as  the  evangelists  say  it  was ;  and 
it  would  have  preceded,  rather  thaii  followed,  the  bowing  down 
of  his  head.  From  the  bowing  down  of  his  head  we  learn  also 
that  before  he  bowed  it  it  was  ertd — a  plain  proof  that  he  was 
not  labouring  under  extreme  weakness,  or  exhaustion,  or 
disease,  bat  that  he  was  in  full  strength.  Everything,  indeed, 
that  he  said  and  did  before  he  died,  makes  it  manifest  that  he 
died  by  his  own  voluntary  act  of  divine  power. 

2d.  From  the  evangelical  narrative  it  appears  that  the  death 
of  Christ,  by  breathing  out  his  breath  unto  death,  was  wit- 
nessed by  the  centurion,  who,  when  he  heard  Jesus  commit  his 
spirit  into  the 'hands  of  his  Father,  and  then  saw  him  imme- 
diately breathe  out  his  breath  unto  death,  was  convinced  that  he 
was  not  an  ordinary  man,  but  a  man  who  had  power,  even 
divine  power,  over  his  life,  for  he  said,  "  Truly  this  man  was 
the  Son  of  God.'' 

That  there  was  something  marvellous  and  worthy  of  being 
recorded  in  the  loud  cry  which  attracted  the  centurion's 
attention,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  neither  can  it  be  doubted 
that  there  was  something  more  marvellous,  and  more  ttectdsary 
to  be  seen  and  recorded,  in  the  last  expiration  which  Jesus 
made ;  for  had  not  his  loud  cry  been  followed  by  his  act  of 
breathing  out  his  breath  unto  death,  it  would  have  appeared 
that  he  had  failed  in  giving  up  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his 
Father.  But  his  last  expiration  was  seen,  and  hence  Mark,  in 
bringing  forward  the  centurion  as  a  witness  of  it,  says  that  the 
"centurion  stood  over  against  him" — ^a  favourable  position  for 
^ng  Jesus  as  he  cried  out  and  breathed  out  his  breath  unto 
death. 

3d.  From  the  evangelical  narrative  we  see  that  Jesus,  by 
breathing  out  his  breath  and  spirit  unto  death,  stopped  his 
i^piiation  suddenly,  and  thereby  caused  an  internal  effusion 
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of  blood  ;  the  evidence  of  the  internal  effusion  being,  that,  an 
hour  or  two  after  death,  when  his  side  was  pierced  by  the 
soldiers  spear,  forthwith  came  there  out  blood  and  water. 

On  reading  the  gospels,  it  will  be  observed  that  all  the 
evangelists  make  it  manifest  that  Jesus,  by  breathing  out  his 
spirit  unto  death,  stopped  his  respiration  suddenly.  This  fact, 
so  clearly  seen  in  the  records  of  his  death,  demands  our 
particular  attention.  For,  according  to  the  findings  of  medical 
science,  when  the  respiration  of  a  man  in  health  has  been 
made  to  cease  "  by  suddenly  cutting  off  the  access  of  air  to  the 
lungs,  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  great  veins,  and  indeed 
the  veinous  system  generally,  become  loaded  and  distended 
with  dark  blood ;  and  in  the  stomach  blood  has  been  found 
actually  extravasated — in  short,  utvequivocal  hcBmorrha^eJ* 
And  in  such  cases  it  is  found  that  the  blood  "  exudes  from  the 
unbroken  surfaces  of  organs  without  any  appreciable  lesion 
of  arteries,  veins,  or  capillaries,  just  in  the  same  manner  as 
sweat  oozes  from  the  skin." 

We  state  these  facts,  not  for  the  purpose  of  founding  upon 
them,  but  to  shew  that  the  explanation  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
which  we  are  drawing  from  the  evangelical  records,  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  medical  science.  Every  medical  man,  who  admits 
that  Jesus  died  in  the  manner  recorded  by  the  evangelists,  will 
admit  that  the  sudden  stoppage  of  his  respiration  would  possibly 
cause  an  internal  effusion  of  blood  into  some  internal  organ  or 
cavity  in  his  side,  from  which,  on  being  pierced,  effused  blood 
would  flow.  According  to  medical  science,  and  according  to 
Scripture,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  sudden  stoppage  of  his 
respiration  (his  death),  and  the  internal  effusion  of  his  blood, 
stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
. '  That  the  flow  of  blood  and  water  from  the  Saviour's  pierced 
side  gave  evidence  that,  in  and  by  hiH  death,  his  blood  was 
shed  internally,  appears  when  we  consider  what  takes  place 
when  blood  is  shed  or  drawn  from  the  surface  of  the  body  into 
some  external  vessel.  When  blood  is  taken  from  a  vein  in  the 
arm,  and  received  into  a  cup,  and  the  cup  remains  at  rest,  the 
blood  soon  separates  into  blood  and  water — ^that  is,  in  medical 
language,  craasamentum  and  serum;  and  if  in  an  hour  or  two 
the  contents  of  the  cup  be  poured  out,  there  will  come  out>  not 
the  fluid  blood  as  it  came  from  the  arm,  but  blood  and  water, 
shewing  that  blood  had  been  shed  from  a  blood-vessel  into  the 
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cup  sometime  before  its  contents  were  poured  out.  In  like 
manner^  when  blood  is  effused  internally,  into  some  internal 
Oivity  of  the  body,  it  there  also  soon  separates  into  blood  and 
water  ;  and  if  in  an  hour  or  two  the  cavity  be  pierced,  there 
will  come  out  blood  and  water^  giving  evidence  that  blood  had 
been  effused  into  the  cavity  sometime  before  it  was  pierced. 
The  blood  and  water,  then,  which  came  from  the  pierced  side  of 
the  Saviour,  was  positive  evidence  that  his  blood  had  been 
effused  internally,  into  some  internal  cavity  or  part  in  his  side, 
sometime  before  his  side  was  pierced.  Had  there  been  no 
previous  internal  effusion  of  blood  into  his  side,  bipod  only — 
that  is,  blood  in  its  normal  state,  would  have  come  from  it 
when  it  was  pierced ;  but  the  blood  and  water  which  came 
from  it  gave  positive  proof  that,  sometime  before  his  side  was 
pierced,  blood  had  been  effused  into  it,  and  had  there  separated 
into  blood  and  water.  That  the  blood  was  shed  or  effused  when 
he  died,  is  evident  from  the  period  of  time  that  elapsed  be* 
tween  his  death  and  the  piercing  of  his  side.  The  period  is 
not  precisely  stated  by  any  of  the  evangelists ;  but  they  say 
that  he  died  at,  or  rather  after,  the  ninth  hour  (three  o'clock 
P.M.),  and  that  he  was  taken  down  from  the  cross  "  when  the 
even  was  come " — that  is,  at  the  eleventh  hour  (five  o'clock 
P.H.)  ;  so  that  his  side  must  have  been  pierced  within  an  hour 
or  two  of  his  death.  From  these  circumstances  it  is  evident 
that,  when  he  breathed  out  his  spirit  unto  death,  his  blood 
was  shed  internally. 

4th.  From  the  evangelical  narrative  we  see  that,  in  the  death 
of  Christ,  there  was  the  giving  up  of  his  life,  and  the  shedding 
of  his  blood,  and  thus  the  "  sacrifice  of  himself,"  as  taught  in 
other  parts  of  Scripture. 

On  reading  the  narrative  of  the  Saviour's  death,  we  see  at 
once  that  he  laid  down  his  life ;  but  we  do  not  see  so  readily 
that,  in  doing  so,  his  blood  was  shed.  Yet,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  blood  and  water,  which  after  death  came  from  his  pierced 
side,  gave  positive  evidence  that  his  blood  was  shed  in  the  act 
of  dying.  And  this  important  truth  is  taught  in  many  parts 
of  Scripture.  There  are  many  texts  that  might  be  adduced  in 
proof  of  it ;  but  a  brief  consideration  of  two  ordinances  having 
reference  to  his  death  will  be  sufficient. 

Firsts  We  know  that  the  blood  of  Christ  was  shed  in  and  by 
bis  death  from  his  words  to  his  disciples,  when  he  instituted 
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the  ordinance  of  the  supper.  On  that  occasion,  it  is  written 
that  **  He  took  bread  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples^ 
saying,  Take  eat ;  this  is  my  body,  which  is  broken  for  yoiL 
Likewise  also  he  took  the  cap,  saying,  This  is  my  blood  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  eihed  for  many  for  the  remission  of 
sins«"  In  these  words  our  Lord  evidently  referred  to  his  death, 
when  his  body  was  to  be  broken,  and  his  blood  shed.  He 
obviously  meant,  that  as  he  himself  had  broken  the  bread,  so 
his  body  would  be  broken ;  and  as  the  wine  had  been  poured 
out,  so  his  blood  would  be  poured  out  in  the  act  of  dying.  We 
have  seen  that  his  body  was  broken — his  soul  separated  from 
his  body — ^by  his  breathing  out  his  soul  unto  death  ;  and  from 
his  wonis  to  his  disciples,  just  quoted,  we  see  that  his  blood 
was  to  be  shed  by  the  same  act  of  dying.  Every  time,  indeed, 
that  we  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  have  in  the  cup  a 
sensible  sign  and  proof  that  his  blood  was  shed  in  and  by  his 
death ;  for,  says  the  apostle,  ''  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread, 
and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come."* 

Second,  We  know  that  his  blood  was  shed  in  the  act  of 
dying  on  the  cross,  from  the  work  he  was  then  engaged  in 
accomplishing.  He  was  then,  as  the  Great  High  Priest  of  his 
people,  making  atonement  for  their  sins ;  and,  like  every  high 
priest,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  take  and  bring  the  blood 
of  his  sacrifice  before  the  Lord.  His  sacrifice  was  his  body; 
and  it  behoved  him,  as  the  Priest,  to  make  atonement  with  the 
blood  of  his  sacrifice — that  is,  with  his  own  blood ;  for  without 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sin.  No  other  piiest 
but  the  high  priest  could,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  sacrifice 
the  sin-offering,  and  with  its  blood  enter  into  the  holy  place, 
and  make  a  typical  atonement.  And  so  none  but  the  Great 
High  Priest  could  sacrifice  the  true  sin-offering,  and,  with  its 
blood,  enter  into  the  holy  place,  and  make  the  true  atonement 
for  sin.  "  Christ,''  says  the  apostle,  ''  being  come  an  high 
priest,  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself ;  and  by  his 
own  blood  entered  into  the  holy  place"  (Heb.  ix.  11,  12,26) 
Here  we  have  it  distinctly  and  positively  declared,  that  Christ 
sacrificed  himself,  and  by  his  own  blood  entered  into  heaven. 

We  have,  then,  two  kinds  of  proof  for  the  doctrine  that 
Christ's  blood  was  shed  when  he  died : — First,  we  have  the 
above  positive  statements  of  Scripture,  and  others  that  might 
be  quoted  ;  and,  second^  we  have  the  flow  of  blood  and  water 
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from  his  pierced  side,  previously  considered.  We  have  the 
fact,  that  his  blood  was  shed  when  he  died  >  and  the  fact,  that 
an  hour  or  two  after  death  there  issued  from  his  pierced  side 
blood  and  water.  And,  connecting  these  two  things  as  cause 
and  effect,  we  conclude  that,  when  he  died,  his  blood  was  shed 
internally,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  flow  of  blood  and  water 
from  his  pierced  side.  We  must  of  necessity  connect  the  two 
things  as  cause  and  effect,  for  we  cannot  understand  or  explain 
either  of  them  but  by  thus  connecting  them.  We  cannot  per- 
ceive in  the  gospel  history  any  proof  that  his  blood  was  shed 
when  he  died,  if  the  flow  of  blood  and  water  from  his  pierced 
side  be  not  the  proof  of  it  We  cannot  understand  or  assign 
any  cause  for  the  flow  of  blood  and  water  from  his  pierced  side, 
if  the  shedding  of  his  blood  in  death  was  not  the  cause  of  it. 
We  must  either  connect  the  two  things  as  cause  and  efiect,  and 
thus  get  a  clear  understanding  of  them  both,  or  deny  their 
connection,  and  leave  them  both  unexplained.  But  by  con- 
necting them  both  together  as  cause  and  effect,  we  see  the 
truth  and  significance  of  them  both ;  and  the  doctrine  is  placed 
beyond  a  doubt  that,  in  and  by  his  death,  his  blood  was  shed 
internally,  and  after  death  poured  out  from  his  pierced  side  in 
the  form  of  blood  and  water. 

We  regard  the  flow  of  blood  and  water  from  the  pierced  side 

of  the  Saviour  as  positive  and  most  precious  evidence  that,  in 

his  death,  his  blood  was  shed.      For,  if  it  is  not  to  be  so 

r^ardedy  where  have  we  any  evidence  that  the  blood  of  his 

sacrifice  was  shed,  and  that  with  it  he  made  atonement  for  sin. 

The  blood  which  he  lost,  when  his  hands  and  his  feet  were 

nailed  to  the  cross,  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  blood  of  atono- 

ment,  for  that  blood,  though  shed  with  his  consent,  was  not 

shed  aacrificiaUy.    Neither  can  the  blood  which  he  shed  in  the 

garden  of  Qethsemane  be  regarded  as  the  blood  of  atonement, 

for  it  was  not  accompanied  with  his  death.    Where  then  have 

we  any  evidence  that  Christ  sacrificed  himself,  and  thus  made 

atonement  for  sin,  but  in  that  flow  of  blood  and  water  from  his 

pierced  side,  which  was  so  distinctly  seen  and  recorded  by  the 

apostle  John,  and  which  was  evidently  foreshadowed  under  the 

law,  when  the  priest,  having  sprinkled  the  blood  of  his  sacrifice 

hefore  the  Lord,  "  poured  out  all  the  blood  at  the  bottom  of 

the  altar,  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation '^ 

(Lev.  iv.  13-21 ;  John  xix.  Si,  35 ;  1  John  v.  6)  ? 
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We  attach  great  importance  to  the  actual  shedding  of  GhnBt's 
blood,  and  to  the  explanation  of  his  death  which  secures  it 
In  bis  death,  there  was  both  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  (Epb. 
v.  2 ;  Heb.  ix.  26).     He  offered  his  soul,  which  may  be  called 
his  higher  life — *"  He  made  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin "  (Isa. 
liii.  10,  12 ;  Luke  xxiii.  46).     This,  it  is  obvious,  was  not  a 
sacrifice,  but  an  offering.    The  life  of  the  soul  was  preserved, 
and  offered  unto  God.    But  then  there  was  a  real  aacrijice  of 
his  body  (Heb.  x.  4,  5) — the  giving  up  of  his  animal  life,  the 
symbol  of  which  was  the  shedding  of  his  blood.    According  to 
Old  Testament  usage,  the  shedding  of  the  blood  was  the  giving 
or  pouring  forth  of  the  animal  life,  and  the  New  Testament 
equivalent  or  antitype  to  this  is  the  shedding  of  Christ's  blood 
— the  giving,  not  of  his  higher  life,  but  of  his  animal  life.    In 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  as  in  the  typical  sacrifices,  the  real 
sacrifice  undoubtedly  stood  in  the  pouring  forth  of  the  animal 
life;   but  then,  in  the  t3rpical  sacrifices,  and  so  also  in  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  there  was  required  the  symbol  of  life,  the 
shedding  of  blood,  for  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
sacrifice,  no  atonement,  no  remission  of  sin.     The  shedding  of 
blood  was  essentially  necessary  to  every  sacrifice,  and  therefore 
to  that  of  our  Lord ;  and  it  is  just  because  the  shedding  of 
blood  was  the  symbol  of  the  giving  or  pouring  forth  of  the 
life,  that  we  would  expect  to  see  the  shedding  of  Christ's  blood 
brought  out  in  any  scriptural  explanation  of  his  death.    The 
sacrificial  language  of  the  Old  Testament  is  adopted  in  the 
New  Testament,  especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
in  that  Epistle  it  is  clear,  beyond  question,  that  in  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  as  in  the  typical  sacrifices,  there  was  actual  blood- 
shedding.    A  careful  consideration  of  the  following  passages 
will  shew  that  the  actual  shedding  of  Christ's  blood,  and  the 
explanation  of  his  death  which  secures  it,  are  matters  of  vital 
importance,  and  not  overestimated  in  our  inquiry :— Matt. 
xxvL  28 ;  Acts  xx.  28 ;  Rom.  iii.  25  ;  v.  9  ;  Eph.  L  7 ;  ii.  13 ; 
CoL  i.  20;  Heb.  ix,  7, 12, 13, 14,  18-24;  x.  4,  19,  28,  29;  xiL 
24;  xiii.  12,  20;  1  Pet  i.  18,  19;  1  John  i,  7;  Rev.  L  5; 
V.  9  ;  viL  14. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  obviate  the  plea  advanced  in 
support  of  Dr  Stroud's  theory — namely,  that  it  accounts  for 
the  outflow  of  blood  and  water  from  the  Saviour's  pierced  side. 
This  plea  seems  to  be  the  main  argument  on  which  they  rest 
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the  truth  of  their  explanation,  for  they  say,  "  What  shats  us 
up  to  this  conclusion  (that  Christ  died  of  rupture  of  the  heart) 
is,  that  no  other  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given  of  the 
outflow."  Now,  supposing  no  other  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  outflow  could  be  given,  it  would  not  be  a  conclusive 
proof,  nor  any  proof  of  the  truth  of  Dr  Stroud's  theory,  that  it 
appears  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  outflow ;  for  a  theory 
that  seems  to  do  that  may,  in  itself,  be  a  pure  invention  of  the 
imagination,  and  highly  objectionable,  as  Dr  Stroud's  theory 
certainly  is.  Had  his  theory  been  in  any  sense  or  in  any 
degree  satisfactory,  the  circumstance  that  it  seemed  to  give  an 
explanation  of  the  outflow  would  hav3  entitled  it  to  a  careful 
consideration.  But  when  his  theory  is  not  satisfactory,  when 
it  is  contradicted  by  Scripture,  and  unsupported  by  any 
rational  medical  evidence,  it  cannot  be  accepted  on  the  plea 
that  no  other  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given  of  the 

OQ^OW. 

We  have  taken  our  explanation  from  the  Scriptures,  espe- 
cially from  the  gospel  history,  the  fountain  of  all  truth  con- 
cerning Christ's  peraon  and  work,  life  and  death,  and  we  have 
found  that,  in  fulfilment  of  the  great  woik  for  which  he  came 
into  the  world,  he  sacrificed  himself,  laid  down  his  life  to  the 
effusion  of  his  blood — which  blood,  being  effused  within  his 
body,  was,  after  death,  poured  out  from  his  pierced  side  in  the 
fona  of  blood  and  water ;  and  thus  we  have  an  adequate,  in- 
telligible, and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  outflow — an 
explanation  becoming  the  person  and  work  of  the  divine 
Bedeemer,  the  Great  High  Priest  of  God. 

John  Wood. 
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TRANSLATED  ARTICLK^ 
Theiner's  Adaoftlie  Council  of  Trent. 

Acta  genuina  SS,  oscumenici  concUii  Trtdentini  svh  PauLo  II Ly  JuUo  Ilf.^ 
et  Pio  IV,  PP.  MM.  ab  Angdo  Massardlo  epuoopo  ThdmM  dusdm 
concilii  secretario  conacripta,  nunc  primum  integra  edita  ab  Aitguttino 
TAeiner. . . .  Tomtu  i,  u. . . .  ZagabruE  (Oroaiia),  typU  et  Mumptibv* 
societatis  bibliopkUce;  Lipnce,  %n  cedibtu  Breitkopfiiet  Hdrtdiiil^l^)' 

WHEN  the  Bishop  of  Rottenburg  closed  his  great  histoiy  of 
councils  without  its  true  conclusion,  the  history  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  he  did  so  with  the  apology,  that  to  write  a 
history  of  that  council  before  the  publication  of  the  records  of  it^ 
meant  to  work  for  the  trunkmakers.  These  records,  from  the 
Vatican  archives,  lie  now  before  us,  edited  by  the  former  keeper 
of  the  same,  Father  Theiner,  as  they  were  written  down  by 
Massarelli ;  who,  coming  to  Trent  as  secretary  to  one  of  the 
cardinal  legates,  and  being  immediately  chosen  secretary  of  the 
council,  chronicled  the  acts  of  the  three  synods,  which,  taken 
together,  are  spoken  of  as  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  preserved 
the  documents  of  every  regular  session  from  the  first  to  the 
last  eighteen  years  later. 

The  decrees  of  these  twenty-five  sessions  were  iminediatelji 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  council,  officially  published  as  canone^ 
et  decreta  concilii  Trid.,  and  are  at  hand  in  well-known  edition 
From  Ma&sarelli's  publication  we  see  only  the  sometimes  im- 
portant minorities,  which,  according  to  the  procedure  of  the 
council,  likewise  committed  their  dissent,  with  reasons,  to 
writing ;  these  cec2i/2c8  were  without  further  effect  subjoined  to 
the  acts,  so  that  even  on  dogmatic  propositions,  while  unanimity 
was  striven  after,  the  decisions  were  reached  only  by  majorities. 
But  the  importance  of  the  Acta  genuina  lies  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  General  Congregations,  of  those  secret  sessions,  in 
which  the  proposals  of  the  presiding  legates  were  discussed, 
and  even  provisionally  voted  upon ;  as  also  in  manifold  pre- 
liminary meetings,  during  the  first  synod  under  Paul  III,  of 
the  three  classes  into  which  the  whole  council  was  divided ;  tbe 
theological  prelates  as  special  authorities,  and  the  so-called 
theologi  minoree,  in  truth  the  greatest  Catholic  theologians  of 
their  time,  who,  sent  by  Pope  or  princes,  or  brought  with  them 

1  From  the  Jentier  LUeraiurztUung,  1875.    No.  XLII. 
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by  bishops,  exercised  a  decided  influence  on  the  formulation  of 
the  decrees.  Theiner  has  given  us  all  these  acts,  though  not 
indeed  without  CMSUflBions  and  abridgments,  which  have  called 
forth  the  objection,  in  the  interest  of  exactness  in  the  use  of 
historical  sources,  that  the  Acts  of  Trent  do  not  even  yet  lie 
before  us  according  to  the  original  documents.  As  far  as  any 
blame  rests  on  the  editor  for  this,  the  undersigned  must  take 
a  share  of  it  to  himself. 

Theiner  had  begun  his  edition  in  his  own  Vatican  Press, 
with  the  full  approbation  of  the  Pope.    Then  the  policy  of 
the  Jesuits,  which  has  more  and  more  ensnared  Pius  IX., 
found  this   publication  dangerous  to  the  authority  of  the 
Chim^,  and  Theiner  was  obliged  to  withdraw  the  sheets  that 
were  already  in  type.    In  Easter  1870,  he  complained  of  this 
to  ma    Our  conversation  ended  in  the  persuasion  that  only  in 
Protestant  countries  could  such  an  undertaking  be  carried  out 
without  obstacle,  and  I  had  no  hesitation  in  indicating  that  it 
was  quite  practicable  to  carry  out  this  suggestion.     On  the 
2ith  of  April,  as  I  returned  early  from  Olevano,  in  order  not  to 
miss  the  public  sitting  of  the  council  to  be  held  on  that  day,  I 
found  a  note  for  me  expressing  the  desire  that  when  I  came 
again  to  St  Peter  s,  I  would  come  up,  after  the  meeting,  to 
Galileo's  Tower  (the  official  residence  of  the  keeper  of  the 
archives  in  the  Vatican),  in  order  to  have  some  further  con« 
versation  on  that  subject.    As  in  this  still  idyllic  period  of  the 
council,  the  monotonous  placet  soon  tired  me,  I  went  to  Theiner 
while  the  sitting  was  still  proceeding.    He  calculated  the  work 
would  occupy   four  good  quarto   volumes,  and  counted    it 
neoessary,  to  prevent  every  obstacle  connected  with  himself 
personally,  that  these  four  volumes  should  be  printed  simul- 
taneously, and  published  on  the  same  day.     I  did  not  conceal 
iny  fear  that  so  big  a  work  could  be  purchased  by  few  at  least 
^  Germany,  and  that  therefore  its  publication  would  in  this 
view  be  a  risk ;  still,  in  the  historical  interest  of  the  under- 
taking, I  could  assure  him  of  the  consent  of  my  own  publisher 
in  Leipzig,  who  was  also  my  intimate  friend ;  and  we  enjoyed 
the  thought,  that  at  the  same  hour  when  they  held  a  new 
council  below,  the  final  publication  of  the  history  of  the  last 
great  council  was  concerted  against  the  will  of  the  Jesuits  on 
the  heights  of  the  Vatican. 
Soon  after  this^Theiner,  who  had  been  highly  valued  by  two  so 
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different  Popes,  was  deposed  by  the  ioflaence  of  the  Je8uits,aiid 
the  gate  to  what  was  to  him  the  very  well  of  life,  the  historical 
secrets  of  the  Papacy,  was  shut  against  him,  while  the  Pope,  in 
memory  of  what  he  had  been  to  him,  left  to  him  undisturbed 
his  official  residence  and  its  belongings.  He  still  possessed  the 
complete  copy  of  these  Acts,  and  our  plan  remained  in  force ; 
but  he  delayed  its  execution  from  year  to  year,  distracted  no 
doubt  by  the  contending  interests  of  the  learned  historian  and 
the  papal  official  At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1874,  when  he  had 
responded  to  the  pressure  of  his  friends  to  give  up  his  Vatican 
residence  after  the  summer  rustication  (because,  if  the  now 
enfeebled  man  were  to  die  there,  we  regarded  his  manuscript 
treasures  as  lost),  and  when  already  a  residence  in  an  indepen- 
dent religious  house  beyond  the  Tiber  was  prepared  for  him, 
be  communicated  to  me  his  decision  to  begin  printing  his 
book  in  Leipzig  in  the  ensuing  summer,  under  my  supervision. 

About  this  time  also  he  wrote  the  preface,  which  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  Rome  of  the  day,  unless  in  the  observation  that 
by  departing  from  the  course  prescribed  at  Trent,  every  future 
council  would  become  a  comedy,  and  be  a  source  of  ruin  to  the 
Church  and  of  joy  to  the  heterodox.  He  has  there  also  held 
it  necessary  for  the  glory  of  Trent,  to  describe,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  sufficiently  dark  colours,  the  shadows  which  at  that 
time  rested  on  the  Church,  and,  on  the  other,  to  describe  our 
reformers  in  not  less  dark  hues,  and  this  in  the  tone  of  a 
Romish  controversial  preacher.  Theiner  was,  at  least  in  the 
latter  half  of  his  learned  life,  no  zealot ;  he  lent  assistance  to 
Protestant  scholars,  as  far  as  his  office  permitted,  without  reluct- 
ance. I  have  myself,  in  the  course  of  an  acquaintance  that 
extended  over  twenty  years,  and  gradually  ripened  into  friend- 
ship, never  heard  from  him  one  offensive  or  proselytising  word; 
we  treated  each  other's  ecclesiastical  standpoint  as  a  historically 
and  morally  necessary  presupposition. 

At  the  same  time  as  he  wrote  me  his  decision,  he  told  me 
with  special  delight,  to  quiet  my  mercantile  solicitude,  that  be 
had  found  means  to  reduce  the  extent  of  his  work  by  fiillj  a 
half  His  means  were — (1)  that  all  documents  which  were 
already  correctly  printed  in  other  books,  should  be  omitted,  re- 
taining only  a  reference  to  the  books  where  they  might  be  found. 
This  certainly  carries  with  it  a  measure  of  inconvenience  for 
those  who  seek  thoroughly  to  study  and  to  write  the  history  of 
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the  Council  of  Trent,  but  still  it  must  strictly  be  counted  right 
and  proper  not  to  swell  out  collections  of  original  documents, 
by  printing  a  second  time  what  we  already  possess  under 
sufficiently  careful  editing  in  well  known  works.      (2.)   The 
titles  and  designations  which  continually  recur  in  mentioning 
the  names  of  every  person  who  voted,  should  be  omitted,  and 
the  formal  addresses  which  contain  nothing  bearing  on  the 
basiness  of  the  council,  should  receive  only  a  general  indication 
of  their  nature,  even  when  they  had  not  been    previously 
printed.     The  second  class  of  omissions  certainly  affords  scope 
for  the  influence  of  personal  judgment ;  but  let  one  reflect 
how  many  of  such  addresses  at  the  Council  of  Trent  are 
already  known — sermons,  introductions,  addresses  by  prelates, 
formal  speeches  by  the  ambassadors  of  princes,  who  at  that 
time  were  not  without  reason  termed  orcUorea — and  he  will 
hardly  feel  uneasy  about  the  loss  of  the  spedmina  doqueydice 
that  have  been  committed  to  oblivion.     (3.)  Omission  and  con- 
traction of  the  vcta  that  were  given.     To  judge  of  this  bold 
excision,  one  must  consider  the  usual  method  of  procedure  in 
regard  to  these  vota.     All  those  who  were  entitled  to  vote 
commonly  voted,  with  a  statement  of  their  reasons,  in   the 
order  of  their  place  in  the  General  Congregations ;  and  these 
congregations,  when  the  object  was  to  find  for  conflicting 
opinions  a  formula  that  would  unite  them,  were  prolonged  by 
manifold    repetition;   and  as  is  the   manner  with  eloquent 
ecclesiastics,  these  vota  were,  in  spite  of  all  exhortations  to 
brevity,  often  carried  to  great  length,  so  that  when  under  Pius 
IV.  the  number  of  members  had  grown,  a  single  test  vote  on  a 
decree  occupied  several  days. 

So  in  our  oral  conversation,  I  understood  that  the  vota  of 
those  who  sought  and  said  the  same  thing  would  be  only 
specified  and  counted,  but  not  monotonously  repeated.    Cer- 
tainly something  more  appears  to  have  been  done;  the  less 
important  vota  are  sometimes  abridged.     In  this  way,  some- 
thing of  the  definiteness  of  the  original  documents  has  been 
lost — a  disadvantage  which  must  appear  the  more  considerable, 
from  the  relation  of  Theiner*s  work  to  Massarelli's  records,  for 
Massarelli  seems  to  have  already  done  the  same  thing,  and  it 
hence  sometimes  seems  doubtful  whether  the  abridgment  was 
made  by  Theiner  or  by  Massarelli  himself.    The  records  of  the 
public  sittings  are  formal  notarial  instruments^  but  those  of  % 
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the  General  Congregations  and  other  transactions  seem  more 
like  reports  made  up  out  of  the  original  notes.     I  found  do 
trace  of  a  regular  official  reading  of  these  reports ;  but  only  in 
case  of  doubt,  as  for  example  in  a  congregation  upon  original 
sin,  when  the  vote  in  relation  to  the  Virgin  seemed  doubtful, 
Massarelli  writes  (i.  146) :  legi  vota^  an  bene  collecta  easent  et 
concordarent  cum  sententiia  dictia,  and  no  opposition  is  made 
to  his  certification  of  having  put  down  the  vota  (i.  212),  qtxae 
ad  unguem  et  ad  verbum  per  me  notata  aunt    When  in  the 
General  Congregation  of  7th  November  1562,  it  was  asserted 
and  disputed  that  a  canon  for  the  divine  institution  of  episco- 
pacy had  already  been  decreed  by  the  council  under  Julius 
III.  in  1551,  Massarelli,  as  we  again  learn  from  what  he 
himself  writes  (ii.  165),  delivered  an  extremely  accurate  and 
complete  oral  account  of  what  had  then  occurred,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  canon  in  question  was  indeed  proposed 
and  discussed,  but  no  decision  was  reached.     He  appealed  to 
his  acta,  now  for  seventeen  years,  faithfully  noted  down.    Still 
he  appears  not  to  have  read  to  them  the  part  of  the  ada 
bearing  upon   the  subject;  and  he  concludes  pathetically: 
Verum  ai  mAhi  in  a/^ia  condlii  non  a^ederetur,  cui  credere- 
tur  ?    And  with  this  the  whole  affair  passed  as  settled.    The 
acts  of  the  council  under  Julius  III.  he  concludes  with  the 
confession  (i.    600):   Ego   Angelua  MaaaarMua^  etc.,  quia 
aeaaionihua,  decretorum  publicationibua,  congregaiionUma  tarn 
gen£7ul'U)ua  qwam,  particularibua  et  omnibua  et  aingulia  aliia 
axstiJbua  aujyraacriptia  interfu^i,  eaque  omnia  adnotavi,  idea  ea 
omnia  vii  vera  originalia  et  auihentica  m/inu  propria  acripei 
et  hie  in  Jidem  et  teatim^nium  prcsmiaaorum  aubaeripai. 
This  is  certainly  true  of  his  conduct  of  his  work  in  the  Synod 
under  Pius  IV.  also,  where  he  at  the  same  time  voted  as 
bishop. 

There  is  extant,  moreover,  another  note-book  of  the  same 
Massarelli,  described  as  Diarium  privatum,  drawn  up  at 
different  periods  of  the  triple  council,  and  in  two  different 
forms,  one  apparently  meant  for  his  cardinal,  and  carried  only 
for  so  long,  the  other  being  continued  as  preparatory  material, 
and  for  his  own  use.  In  it,  it  is  said  (i.  64) :  Hodie  non  ed 
habita  congregatio  generalia ;  and  of  letters  to  the  Cardinal 
of  Trent  (i.  54)  it  is  said :  Qitaa  heri  aero  a^xeperat,  shewing 
it  was  written  contemporaneously.     What  Raynald  has  im* 
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parted  to  us  from  this  book  in  his  annals,  and  Tbeiner  in  his 
notes  to  the  acts  of  the  three  first  sessions,  contains  more  of 
what  occarred  outside  the  council,  but  also  many  an  individual 
incident  of  the  council  itself,  which  has  not  been  admitted 
into  the  records. 

A  critique  by  Dr  von  Druflfel,  in  the  B(mn  Theolog.  LUera- 
turblaU  (July  1875),  seeks,  by  comparing  the  Diary  with 
Theiner*s  text,  to  prove  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  latter. 
In  it  there  stands  the  simple  notice  (i.  33),  that  on  St  Stephen's 
day.  Count  Ludwig  von  Nugarola  preached  before  the  council, 
he  being  described  as  der.  sdecularis.    But  in  the  Diary  we 
read,  that  on  the  ^tercession  of  the  Cardinal  of  Trent,  it  was 
permitted  to  that  Count,  who,  though  he  was  a  layman,  was 
skilled  in  theology,  to  preach  this  sermon.    The  result  did  not 
answer  expectations.    The  Count  wore  during  the  sermon  a 
borrowed  cap,  such  as  the  cardinals  and  the  auditors  of  the 
Rota  wore.     Hence,  concludes  Dr  von  DrufFel,  "  if  the  text  of 
Theiner  is  right,  the  interesting  fact  falls,  that  a  layman  then 
preached  the  feast-sermon,  and  at  the  same  time  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  Diary  is  set  in  a  very  suspicious  light.   But  Nugarola 
himself  in  a  writing,  of  date  1549,  complained  that  admission 
to  the  council  was  denied  him,  on  account  of  his  being  a  layman : 
'  Non  consequi  poiui  ut  mihi  quod  mxixime  optabam  in  con- 
cilium pateret  adiius.    Magnum  enim  sefacturoa  patrea  illi 
pidabant  nefas,  ai  me,  qui  nuUis  easem  initiatua  aacrisj  in 
Buum  gregem  admiaaiaaent'  '*    Now  this,  according  to  the  cri- 
tique in  question,  shews  that  Tbeiner  has,  of  his  own  accord, 
added  to  the  text  of  the  record  the  word  derio  as  a  self- 
evident  completion  of  it,  and  is  thus  convicted  of  an  open  and 
naked  untruth.     But  this  judgment  is  too  rashly  pronounced. 
It  cannot  have  been  the  bare  entrance  to  the  council  that  the 
theological  Count  means,  for  this  was  constantly  granted  to  the 
higher  lay  nobility  under  the  title    of  witnesses ;    what  he 
wished  was  a  seat  and  a  vote.    This  desire,  on  the  part  of  an 
actual  layman,  would  at  that  time  have  been  unprecedented, 
as  would  also  a  lay-sermon  before  the  council.    But  if  one 
looks  more  precisely  at  the  words  of  his  complaint,  they 
indicate  only  the  want  of  priestly  ordination,  nvllia  adcria 
iniHatua;  the  Count  could  therefore  still  have  possessed  the 
ordirua  minorea;  and  if  this  were  so,  the  same  Massarelli 
might,  in  an  indifferent  notice,* describe  him  quite  rightly  as 
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clericus,  and  yet  might  in  his  Diary,  in  his  anger  at  the  sennon 
and  the  usurped  cardinal's  cap,  describe  him  as  a  layman. 

Dr  von  Druffel  also  cites  from  the  Diary  an  expression  of  the 
Bishop  of  La  Cava :  Evangelio  Joannia  non  credo  quia  ab 
ecclesia  sit  acceptum  sed  quia  Joannis  est,  which,  in  the 
congregation  of  15th  February  154J6,  was  called  heretical,  as 
in  fact  it  is  Protestant,  doctrine.  Raynald,  in  his  annals, 
omitted  this  on  purpose,  says  our  critic,  **  because  it  was  one  of 
the  most  devoted  bishops  of  the  States  of  the  Church  who  was 
assailed  with  this  reproach  of  heresy."  Theiner,  too,  omits  the 
expression,  and  though  this  can  hardly  excite  suspicions  of 
systematic  falsification,  *'  he  is  not  to  be  acquitted  of  the 
charge  of  omitting  important  matters,  and  so  depriving  us  of 
the  means  of  checking  Baynald's  falsification  without  recourse 
to  the  MS.  (of  the  Diary)/'  But  Theiner  does  not  profess  to 
give  the  Diary  complete,  and  as  for  this  most  devoted  bishop 
of  the  Papal  states,  which,  by  the  way,  never  included  La  Cava, 
Theiner's  text  in  the  minute  of  the  General  Cono:res:ation  of 
17th  July  1546  (i.  190),  records  that  he  said,  8e  non  esse  hurt- 
ticum  de  quo  ab  aliquibus  accusabaiur,  cum  dixerit  homiiwa 
sola  fide  juatificari,  and  that  he  proved  this  by  citations  from 
Fathers  of  the  Church  who  taught  the  same  doctrine.  As  the 
meeting  broke  up,  a  Greek  bishop  said,  Cavensis  non  potest 
se  excvsare  vel  de  magna  protervia  vel  de  magna  ignorardia. 
The  subject  of  this  remark,  who  had  partly  overheard  it,  asked, 
"  What  do  you  say  ?  "  The  other  replies,  "  I  say  that  your 
lordship  cannot  escape  the  charge  either  of  great  impudence 
or  of  great  ignorance."  Then  the  Neapolitan  clutched  the 
beard  of  the  Greek  with  both  hands,  and,  without  a  word,  tore 
out  part  of  the  hair.  They  were  immediately  parted,  and  on 
the  same  day  a  General  Congregation  determined  to  confine 
the  bishop  of  Cava  in  a  monastic  cell.  After  twelve  days  he 
was  released,  on  the  intercession  of  the  injured  party,  upon  cdd- 
dition  that  he  should  at  once  leave  Trent  to  seek  absolution 
from  the  Pope.  Baynald,  too,  and  Pallavicini,  mention  this 
scene.  Surely  this  is  not  prudent  silence  about  matters  of  a 
compromising  character. 

Theiner  gives  the  first  three  sessions,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
them,  "  almost  uncondensed,"  that  they  may  serve  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  original  form.  It  nowhere  appears  as  if  the  later 
discussions,  especially  in  cases  where  opinions  differed,  presented 
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a  less  clear  picture  to  the  reader.  Even  as  they  are  now 
printed,  the  voia  contain  abundance  of  repetition  and  unim- 
portant matter.  All  that  we  read  of  a  vote  of  a  Spanish  bishop, 
in  the  last  General  Congregation  is,  Vicenais  qucedam  dixit 
(il  500). 

It  is  a  want  of  precision  on  the  part  of  Theiner,  that  he  has 
Dot  stated  whether  the  eight  volumes  of  the  Vatican  archives, 
which  contain  Massarelli's  records,  are  the  official  papers  as 
written  by  his  own  hand.  I  have  myself  (after  the  deposition 
of  the  Prefect)  seen  only  the  copy  such  as  he  was  accustomed 
.to  have  made  for  him  by  the  scribes  of  the  archives.  The 
Vatican  possesses  the  authentic  signatures  of  all  the  voters  in 
the  last  session,  which  Theiner  has  had  engraved  in  copperplate 
along  with  the  letter  of  St  Charles  Borromeo,  exhorting  that 
the  council  be  brought  to  a  close  on  account  of  the  illness  of 
his  uncle,  the  Pope ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  papal 
archives  possess  also  the  official  acta.  In  the  editing  I  can 
detect  no  trace  of  changes  or  omissions  for  an  object,  and  there 
was  no  temptation  to  any  such  course  in  the  situation  and  dis- 
position of  the  editor  in  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

The  acts  during  the  time  when  the  Pope  transferred  the 
council  to  Bologna  are  not  published,  since  this  interlude, 
however  interesting  politically,  issued  in  no  recognised  decree. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  work  includes  the  history  of  the  Synod 
under  Pius  IV.,  by  Paleotto,  who  was  much  used  as  Proto- 
notarius  in  the  secret  discussions  with  the  prelates,  and  was 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Bologna  and  Cardinal  This  is  the  oldest 
history  of  the  council,  and  full  of  individual  traits.  It  had 
been  already  edited,  it  is  true,  by  the  Anglican  Mendham  in 
1842,  but  from  a  MS.  so  incorrect  that  the  new  edition  from  a 
good  Vatican  codex  is  a  valuable  addition.  With  the  MS.  thus 
completed,  Theiner  crossed  the  Alps  in  June  1874,  and  first 
visited  some  clerical  friends  in  Croatia.  Here,  in  Agram,  he 
was  induced  to  entrust  printing  and  publication  to  the  recently 
founded  Societaa  Bibliophila.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  power 
of  Catholic  forms,  even  over  liberally-minded  and  high-souled 
uien,  that  when  Theiner  was  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
give  up  his  former  agreement  in  the  matter.  Bishop  Stross- 
mayer  advised  him  to  read  a  mass,  and  therewith  to  pray  the 
liord  to  advise  him  aright  The  printing  was  already  begun 
in  Agram,  when  the  old  Qerman-hearted  scholar  was  impelled 
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by  Italian  home-sickness  to  return  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
and,  on  the  9th  of  August,  died,  after  a  brief  illness,  where  the 
mother  of  St  Augustin  lies  buried. 

The  edition  of  the  Bibliophilic  Society  is  excellent,  as  regards 
paper  and  type.  The  correction  of  proof-sheets  seemis  to  be 
not  so  well  understood  in  Croatia ;  but  the  errors  of  the  press 
are  seldom  of  a  kind  to  obscure  the  sense  to  the  students  of 
such  literature.  Some  of  the  chronological  errata  might  prove 
misleading ;  but  they  are  mostly  too  naive  to  be  dangerous,  as 
when  (ii.  662)  the  preparations  for  the  twenty-fourth  session 
are  dated  19th  July  1863.  I  do  not  find  that  the  publication 
of  these  minutes  will  modify  in  any  essential  feature  the  cur- 
rent judgment  as  to  the  course  of  the  Tridentine  Council,  which 
Protestants  derive  mainly  from  Sarpi's  history.  They  give, 
however,  documentary  insight  into  the  laborious  shaping  of 
the  new  Catholic  doctrine  and  the  reformed  constitution  of  the 
Church.  Especially  in  the  doctrine  of  justification,  where  it 
was  necessary,  on  the  one  hand,  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  Pelagian 
tendencies  in  Catholic  theology,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
exclude  the  Protestant  solution,  based  on  Paul  and  Augustin, 
of  salvation  by  faith  alone,  a  month  of  vain  essays  towards 
union  ended  in  such  a  state  of  things,  that,  in  the  General  Con- 
gregation of  30th  July  1546,  the  presiding  legate  confessed 
(i.  212)  :  Qttod  vpsa  vota  sunt  adeo  confusa  et  dubia  ut  rum 
appareat  in  qwaiti  sententiam  'major  para  declinet.  The 
dogma  continued  to  be  discussed  and  fought  over  for  eight 
months.  The  president  warned  them  that  longer  delay  would 
be  a  stumbling-block  to  all  Christian  people,  for  men  were 
saying  (i.  346),  Turn  quia  diacordes  eimuSy  cutti  quod  rwn 
audeamus  Lutheranoa  condemnare.  At  length,  after  almost 
daily  meetings  of  all  kinds,  the  smooth  and  pointless  formals 
were  produced,  which  were  accepted  by  a  great  majority  on 
13th  January  1547. 

In  the  last  act  of  the  council,  under  the  title,  De  Sa/yramcfdo 
ordinia,  a  still  longer  discussion  arose  on  the  decrees  of  refor- 
mation, designed  to  heal  the  disorders  that  had  crept  into  the 
various  grades  of  the  hierarchy.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the 
experience  already  familiar  to  the  later  middle  ages.  "Everj 
one  calls  for  reformation,  but  those  who  are  touched  will 
not  hear  of  it  The  Curia  will  not  endure  to  lose  anything, 
nor  the  bishops,  nor  any  one  eke,*'     The  legates  who  as- 
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serted  the  exclusive  right  of  initiating  proposals  were  careful, 
in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  Pius  IV.,  to  avoid  any  separate 
discussion  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Papacy.  But  in  the  canon 
about  bishops,  they  wished  to  insert,  in  opposition  to  the 
heretical  doctrine  that  the  Pope  is  Antichrist,  an  indirect 
recognition  of  this  kind  (ii.  155),  Docei  S.  Synodiia  episcopoa 
in  ecdeaia  caJOiolica  sub  uno  Christi  in  terria  Vicario, 
Bamano  Pontfiice^  per  qtiem  surU  in  partem  aolicitudinis, 
non  autem  in  plenitvdinem  potestatia  vocati,  prcedpuum 
locum  obtinei'e,  etc.  This  vocation  only  to  share  the  cares  of 
bis  office,  of  which  Leo  the  Great  once  admonished  his  sub- 
stitute in  Eastern  Illyria,  had  been  extended  to  all  bishops  in 
the  canon  law  of  the  middle  ages.  But  the  prelates  present 
were  little  content  with  this  vocation  and  division  of  power ; 
and  the  Spanish  bishops  in  particular  demanded  rather  a 
decree  for  the  institution  of  bishops  jure  divino,  immediately 
by  Christ,  and  not  by  the  Pope.  The  French  ambassadors 
declared,  in  unison  with  their  bishops,  that  their  king  would 
never  recognise  a  canon  by  which  the  Pope  was  set  up  as 
rector  ecclesiae  universalis,  and  that  they  were  commissioned 
(il  615)  ut  nvMo  pacto  ha^nc  fieri  injuriam  gallicanae  ecclesiae 
patiantur,  quas  non  admUtit  papam  esse  supra  coTidliurfi ; 
they  were  even  afraid  of  being  stoned  if  they  returned  to 
France  after  such  an  admission. 

The  papal  party  took  refuge  in  a  medical  jest  (ii.  660) : 
Synodum  ex  hispanica  scobie  i/n  morbuTa  gallicum  incidisse. 
The  abuses  of  the  Boman  curia  in  the  giving  and  selling  of 
ecclesiastical  offices  were  strongly  reprehended.  It  was  said 
(ii  656),  In  curia  fi^  magna  incuria.  It  was  thought  mild 
language  to  say  that  the  Holy  Father  had  to  be  humbly  sup- 
plicated to  keep  the  laws.  As  a  French  prelate  declaimed  in 
this  fashion  against  Boman  misrule,  an  Italian  said,  con- 
temptuously, Oallus  iste  cantat,  with  the  old  double  eniendre, 
the  cock  crows,  and  the  Frenchman  screams.  He  was  answered 
(ii.  660),  Utinam  ad  cantum  hujus  galli  excitareiur  Petrus 
^fleretamare/ 

The  president  reminded  the  council  (ii.  159)  that  it  was 
called  to  condemn  heretical  views,  but  not  to  decide  questions 
disputed  among  the  Catholics  themselves — cum  concilium,  non 
possU  omnes  verHates  decidere  neque  id  expediat.  And  so  at 
length,  in  the  two  last  sessions  of  1 563,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
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hierarchy  constituted  by  divine  ordinance  consists  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons  ;  and  that  bishops  are  appointed  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  rule  the  Church  as  successors  of  the  apostles. 
Only  three  things  are  said  of  the  Pope, — he  is  to  inquire,  in  a 
manner  which  is  somewhat  precisely  laid  down,  into  the 
worthiness  of  bishops  elect ;  he  has  jurisdiction  over  bishops 
in  criminal  matters,  and  the  position  is  repudiated  that  bishops 
named  by  him  are  not  legitimate  and  true  bishops,  but  a 
human  figment.  This  position,  though  expressed  in  Lutheran 
terms,  is  meant  to  apply  directly  to  the  right  of  naming  titular 
bishops,  or  bishops  in  partibv^,  which  was  disputed  in  the 
council 

Papal  infallibility  was  only  incidentally  mentioned.  For 
example,  on  the  question,  whether  the  Pope  has  power  to 
dispense  a  bishop  from  the  duty  of  residence  in  his  diocese, 
which  was  again  to  be  insisted  on,  an  Italian  bishop  expressed 
himself  thus  (ii.  226):  Sola  voLutUos  divina  eat  regula  cdiorum 
ex  eo  quod  non  potest  errare.  Voluntas  autem  Papae  «£fr- 
jacet  errori,  et  idea  non  est  conveniens  causa  ahsentiae  a 
residentia,  quae  est  de  jure  divino.  At  an  earlier  date,  too, 
the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Trent  appealed  to  the  apostle  Paul 
against  a  Spanish  prohibition  of  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tODgue, 
which  Paul  II.  had  confirmed  (i.  66) :  Paulus  ille  PoTvtifex  et 
alii  omnes  Pontifices  quandoque  possunt  et  potueruni  errare, 
Ucet  non  dicam  eos  errasse :  Paulus  autem  errare  nonpotuU 
qui  voluit  evangelium  Christi  nunquam  ah  ore  nostra 
amoveri.  I  do  not  observe  that  either  speaker  met  with 
contradiction. 

The  same  German  cardinal  bishop  of  Trent  gave  assurance, 
as  lord  of  the  land  around  (i.  213),  that  he  had  not  done,  and 
would  never  do,  anything  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of  the 
council,  even  at  the  command  of  the  Pope,  or  of  the  Emperor 
himself.  Paul  III.  expressed  the  wish  (i  452),  that  every  one 
should  be  free  to  state  his  opinion,  even  if  manifestly  heretical, 
provided  always  that  he  submit  to  the  council  This,  of 
course,  did  not  exclude  secret  threats,  and  especially  secret 
allurements,  held  out  to  individual  prelates,  as  we  know  from 
letters  bearing  hereupon  ;  still  freedom  of  discussion,  as  against 
the  Pope,  was  better  secured  than  at  the  Vatican  Council,  by 
the  distance  from  Rome,  by  the  plurality  of  presiding  legates 
who  were  variously  implicated  in  the  divisions  of  theological 
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schools,  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Emperors  Charles  V. 
and  Ferdinand  L,  and  of  the  king  of  France ;  but,  above  all, 
by  the  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  prelates  themselves,  that 
only  a  union  of  all  Catholic  forces,  and  earnest  reform  of 
abuses,  could  save  the  Church  from  the  approaching  storm. 
Freedom  of  speech  was,  however,  chiefly  endangered  by  the 
members  themselves,  when  a  speech  that  gave  displeasure  was 
interrupted  by  the  concert  of  episcopal  feet,  or  a  word  that 
went  too  far  was  met  with  the  cry  of  Anathema !  Away  with 
the  heretic,  to  the  fire  with  him  !  In  the  Vatican  Council  we 
only  once  heard  this  lawless  cry,  when  Strossmayer,  in  his  good 
Latin,  recommended  to  his  colleagues  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  some  learned  and  pious  Protestant.  At  Trent, 
when  the  episcopal  mob  stormed  thus  against  some  word  that 
sounded  like  Lutheranism,  it  was  the  legates  who  preserved 
order  and  freedom  of  speech.  When  the  Italians  were  still 
predominant,  a  wild  tumult  arose  over  a  strong  expression  of 
the  Bishop  of  Fiesole  in  favour  of  the  independence  of  the 
Episcopate,  and  when  order  was  re-established,  the  Legate 
Marcellus,  who  was  afterwards  the  much  lamented  Pope, 
admonished  the  loudest  voices  (i.  543) :  /Si  'm>%  hxiec  audiraua 
et  toUrcrnxua,  qui  legati  sum'us,  et  nihil  minus  nos  quam  vos 
sedem  apoatolicwm  diligimua,  vos  etiam  tolera/re  potestis 
Feaulanum. 

In  addition  to  Sichel's  important  supplementary  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent  from  the  Austrian 
archives,  already  published,  we  have  the  prospect  of  an  edition 
— we  hope  by  Druffel — of  Massarelli's  Diary,  though  only 
from  a  copy  in  the  rich  collection  of  matter  relating  to  the 
Tridentinum  which  was  afterwards  formed  in  Trent.  From 
Theiner's  posthumous  papers  we  look  for  a  Codex  Epistolaria 
Concilii  Trid,  collected  by  him,  letters  of  Popes,  legates,  and 
princes,  not  so  much  from  the  Vatican,  which  is  not  rich  in 
Tridentine  documents,  as  from  collections  in  Florence  and 
Naples — ^the  latter  Famesian  inheritance.  If  the  two  last 
named  works  are  published,  or  if,  at  least,  the  MSS.  are  made 
accessible,  there  will  be  no  further  obstacle  to  the  composition 
of  a  thorough  history  of  the  council  which  completed  the  con- 
struction of  modem  Catholicism,  as  the  council  three  centuries 
later  proclaims  the  doctrinal  completion  of  this  Catholicism, 
and  the  approach  of  its  end,  C.  Hase. 
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1.  Bihliotheca  Sacra,    January  1876.    Andover:  W.F.  Draper.    London : 

Triibner  &  Go. 

This  Review  begins  the  new  year  with  a  very  substantial  bill  of  fare,  and 
each  of  its  eight  articles  is  evidently  the  result  of  much  careful  study, 
justifying  the  claim  of  its  new  prospectus,  "  to  stimulate  thought,  as  well 
as  supply  the  results  of  thinking."  The  opening  article  on  ''Modem 
Thought/'  by  Rev.  Professor  Welch  of  Schenectady  College,  is  a  very  able, 
well- written,  and,  we  think,  successful  criticism  of  the  most  "  advanced  *' 
school  of  philosophy  represented  especially  by  Gomte,  Mill,  and  Spenoer. 
The  writer  shews,  by  numerous  quotations  from  the  works  of  these  and 
other  teachers  of  the  same  type,  that  theirs  is  really  a  philosophy  of 
nescience,  and  that  their  vaunted  talk  of  laws  of  nature  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  that  certain  phenomena  are  antecedent,  or  consequent, 
to  certain  others.  They  are  thus,  by  their  own  confession,  unable  to  say 
anything  of  what  may  exist  beyond  the  sequence  of  phenomena ;  and  Dr 
Welch  has  no  difficulty  in  convicting  them  of  numerous  self-contradictions, 
and  of  very  unphilosophical  pretension  in  what  they  do  say.  He  shews 
that  if  unintelligent  force  be  accepted,  as  Spencer  would  have  it,  as  the 
ultimate  factor  in  the  universe,  then  matter  is  superior  to  mind,  and  its 
evolution  is  subject  either  to  blind  fate,  or  capricious  chance.  In  the 
former  case,  there  can  be  no  moral  freedom  or  moral  government ;  in  the 
latter,  no  possibility  of  science.  In  opposition  to  this  system,  or  no  system, 
Dr  Welch  forcibly  maintains  the  supremacy  of  reason,  with  our  own 
Scotch  philosophers,  and  the  dependence  on  it  of  both  the  senses  and  the 
understanding  or  reasoning  faculty.  Reason  is  essential  to  responsibility, 
and  to  satisfying  the  longings  of  faith.  The  best  thinkers  have  often  been 
the  most  Christian,  and  it  is  mere  effrontery  for  modem  Positivists  to  talk 
of  their  revival  of  pagan  scepticism  as  *'  the  new  philoeophy,"  and  to 
claim  a  monopoly  of  the  spirit  of  progress,  when  many  of  the  greatest 
scientific  discoverers  and  best  friends  of  progress  have  been  devout 
believers.  Reason  and  natural  religion  are  close  friends  in  their  intuitions 
of  the  unseen,  and  anticipate  the  testimony  of  Revelation  to  the  existence 
of  an  eternal,  infinite,  holy  God.    This  is  a  seasonable  and  valuable  paper. 

There  follows  a  careful  study  on  the  Biblical. conception  of  *'  cherubim," 
by  Rev.  G.  T.  Ladd  of  Milwaukee.  He  recognises  the  difficulty  of  the  whole 
subject,  and  insists  on  the  "  living  creatures  "  called  cherubim  in  Esekiel's 
vision  being  sharply  distinguished  from  those  of  Eden  and  of  the  Mosaic 
Tabernacle.  He  follows  Bahr  in  considering  it  impossible  to  fix  on  any 
derivation  of  the  name.  The /orm  of  the  Mosaic  cherubim  was,  he  mun- 
tains,  fixed,  but  that  of  those  seen  in  EcekiePs  vision  changeful  and 
complex.  The  significance  of  the  earlier  cherubim  was  originally  that  of 
simple  guardianship,  but  they  acquired  additional  importance  in  later 
Scripture,  from  being  associated  with  the  presence  of  Jehovah  above  the 
mercy-seat.  The  origin  of  the  Mosaic  cherubim  was  Egyptian,  at  least  in 
part,  as  the  form  of  those  seen  by  Ezekiel  was  suggested  to  him  by  his 
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Assjrian  experience.  The  third  article  is  a  sequel  by  Professor  Potwin, 
of  HadsoDi  to  his  paper  in  the  preyioos  number,  and  examines  the  words 
in  New  Testament  Greek  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew -and  Aramsean.  His 
Tesolts  are  as  follows :  Besides  scDen  such  words  quoted  as  foreign,  with 
in  tecompanjing  translation,  and  ten  more  which  had  been  previously 
adopted  into  classical  Qreek,  he  finds  twenty-six  Semitic  words  introduced 
bj  the  New  Testament  writers  (along  with  a  number  of  proper  names). 
Twelve  of  these  are  already  found  in  the  LXX.  Few  of  them  touch 
important  doctrine ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Hebraistic  character  of  New 
Testament  Greek  does  not  come  largely  from  its  Hebrew  words,  but  from 
\\A  constructions  and  phraseology. 

Professor  Bocmlman,  of  Chicago,  follows,  on  "  The  True  Basis  of  Fellow- 
ship in  the  Congregational  Churches,"  a  paper  prepared  and  published  at 
the  request  of  the  General  Congregational  Association  of  Illinois.  The 
basis  of  Christian  fellowship  is,  he  says,  simply  adoption  into  God's  family. 
The  chief  questions  discussed  in  the  paper  are  more  special.  (1.)  What 
are  the  evidences  on  which  we  recognise  our  own  Christian  fellowship  and 
that  of  others  7  He  answers,  By  knowledge  of  the  truth,  obedience  to  it, 
separation  from  erroneous  teachers,  &c.  (2.)  What  is  the  true  basis  of 
fellowship  in  Congregational  Churches  ?  He  answers.  Agreement  in  polity, 
foodamental  doctrines  and  practical  duties,  and  perhaps  in  the  moderate 
powers  of  councils  or  associations  over  the  ministry. 

Rev.  James  M'Cnrdy  of  Princeton  contributes  a  learned  paper  on  the 
^  BelatioDs  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  languages,"  confining  himself,  mean- 
while, to  the  history  and  the  present  state  of  the  inquiry.  He  promises  to 
ioUow  this  up  by  a  discussion  of  the  true  view  of  the  problem,  and  of  the 
conditions  of  its  investigation.  His  able  historical  sketch  will  be  welcomed 
bj  many  students,  and  the  following  are  the  chief  points  in  his  statement 
o{  the  present  condition  of  the  question :  A  small  but  eminently  respect- 
able party  of  scholars  decline  to  admit  any  radical  affinity  between  the  two 
groaps  of  languages,  regarding  the  philological  evidence  at  least  as  indeci- 
sive, and  the  verbal  analogies  doubtful.  But  the  majority  of  philologists 
faToar  the  doctrine  of  some  organic  relationship,  most  of  them  professing 
to  find  the  affinities  rather  in  the  vocabularies  than  in  the  grammatical 
forms.  AH  agree  that  the  parent  language  has  passed  away  somewhere  in 
Central  Asia,  while  some  consider  Sanskrit,  and  others  Egyptian,  the  oldest 
aister,  while  others  hesitate  to  admit  any  known  tongue  to  that  position. 

There  follows  another  elaborate  historical  article,  the  sixth  and  last  of 
A  series,  on  "  The  question  of  the  Divine  Institution  of  Sacrifice,"  by  Rev. 
0.  £.  Park.  In  the  previous  articles  of  the  series,  the  first  of  which 
appeared  as  early  as  1859,  and  the  last  in  1875,  the  theories  of  Outram, 
^hr,  J.  Spencer,  Sykes,  Portall,  and  Maurice,  had  been  passed  in  review, 
^d  now  the  learned  author  carefully  states  the  opinions  of  Warburton 
and  Davison  against  the  doctrine,  that  sacrifices  were  expressly  ordained 
of  God,  and  that  of  Faber  in  favour  of  that  position.  He  ably  supports 
Saber's  side  of  the  question,  maintaining  that  in  the  primitive  patriarchal 
fS^  the  rites  of  sacrifice  and  the  idea  of  atonement  were  revealed,  though 
^Q  a  Tagoe  manner,  and  without  many  formal  commands.  He  endeavours 
^  answer  various  objections  to  this  view,  and  his  calm,  fair  treatment  of 
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all  who  differ  from  him,  and  consoientious  statemeat  of  their  pontionSy 
give  the  article  additional  valae. 

The  seventh  paper  is  a  review,  by  Rev.  Dr  Laurie  of  Providence,  of 
Professor  Paine's  *^  Identifieation  of  Pisgah."  The  critic  speaks  gener- 
ously of  the  work  of  our  British  ''  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,"  and  urges 
American  Christians  to  co-operate  heartily  in  that  valuable  work,  while  he 
demurs  to  many  of  Professor  Paine's  severe  strictures  on  Dr  Tristram  and 
his"LandofMoab/' 

The  last  article  is  a  careful  memoir  and  life  of  Tisohendorf,  by  one  with 
good  opportunities  of  accurate  information,  Mr  0.  R.  Gregory  of  Leipog. 
It  is  full  of  interest,  and  at  the  close  there  is  a  very  complete  list  of  Tisoh- 
endorf *8  works,  with  the  dates  of  their  publication.  It  occupies  eleven 
large  pages,  and  is  a  noble  record  of  a  successful  life  of  labour.  At  the 
end  of  the  number  there  are  an  appreciative  critique  of  the  late  Profeawr 
£wald  of  Gottingen,  and  the  usual  notices  of  recent  publications. 

2.  The  New  Englander.    January,  1876.    Newhaven :  "W.  L.  Kingsley. 

London  :  Triibner  &  Go. 

The  first  article  is  a  pleasant  sketch  of  a  famous  New  Englander  of 
former  days.  Count  Rumford,  born  Benjamin  Thompson,  son  of  a  small 
Massachusetts  farmer,  who,  from  a  clerk,  speedily  became  a  colonel  in  the 
British  service,  and  then  a  count  of  the  holy  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
most  influential  man  in  Bavaria.  Two  apologetioal  and  philosophical 
papers  follow ;  the  first  of  them  by  Professor  Goodwin  of  Michigan,  being 
entitled  "  Mind  in  Nature."  After  affirming  the  insufficiency  of  the  ordin- 
ary methods  of  proving  the  existence  of  a  personal  Creator,  by  inductions 
from  the  phenomena  either  of  the  material  or  the  moral  world,  and  also 
disparaging  the  argument  from  design  (we  need  not  stay  to  critieiM 
the  wisdom  of  this  surrender),  he  proceeds  to  search  in  Nature,  not  so  much 
for  d^iign  as  for  Mind,  i.e.  rational  and  personal  intdligence  in  the  things 
that  are  made.  He  thinks  he  can  find  such  intelligence,  *'  first  in  the 
manifold  and  endless  forms  of  the  material  creation,  and  in  the  veiy  exist- 
ence of  form.''  Form  and.beauty,  he  argues,  are  ideal,  and  the  fact  tint 
we  can  recognize  these  qualities  in  outward  things,  that  they  appeal  to  an 
SBSthetic  sense  within  us,  proves  that  they  originate  in  and  proceed  from 
Intelligence.  But  secondly,  intelligence  is  seen  in  the  forces  of  the  mate- 
rial world  ;  and  ^'  as  form  is  the  product  and  expression  of  thought,  so  is 
force  the  issue  or  execution  of  will''  Force  is  God  working,  "  upholding  all 
things  by  the  word  of  his  power."  Natural  science  is  the  reading  of  God's 
thoughts  in  nature,  and  manifestly  has  affinity  with  religion,  which  is  the 
highest  kind  of  knowledge,  and  must  never  be  divorced  from  reason.  Sach 
is  a  meagre  outline  of  the  writer's  process  of  argument. 

The  other  philosophical  article  is  less  constructive,  but  equally  valuable, 
and  will  probably  provoke  less  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  by  Mr  Lyell 
Adams,  IJ.  S.  Consul  at  Malta,  a  name  already  familiar  to  readers  of  this  Re- 
view, and  consists  of  a  criticism  of  Mr  G.  H.  Lewes'  "  Problems  of  Life  and 
Mind,"  under  the  title,  '^  An  Empirical  Dissent  from  Mr  Spencer's  Philoso- 
phy." Mr  Adams  in  a  racy  and  sarcastic,  but  thoroughly  competent  slyle,8etfl 
the  one  empirical  philosopher  against  the  other,  and  shews  that  they  not  on!/ 
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contradict  each  other  flatly,  bntset  forth^  the  one  in  his  "Theory  of  Erolntion/' 
and  the  other  in  his  "  Infinite  Plenum,"  mere  unverified  hypotheses,  which 
the  next  writer  of  the  same  school  will  very  likely  contemptuously  reject. 

The  fourth  article,  by  Professor  Lonnsbnry  of  Yale,  on  "  The  Termino- 
logy of  the  Periods  of  the  Englbh  Language/'  is  also  enliTened  by  touches  of 
satire,  and  consists  chiefly  of  a  learned  defence  of  older  and  foreign  scholars 
against  Mr  Freeman  and  his  disciples,  for  calling  the  earlier  stage  of  our 
language  '<  Anglo-Saxon,"  instead  of  "  Old  English."  Perhaps  Mr  freeman 
may  profit  from  this  strenuous  defence  of  many  able  writers  whom  he  had 
preeamed  to  call  "  unscientific  philologera." 

Next  comes  a  short  and  severe  critique  of  an  American  school  edition  of 
Easebius'  ''Ecclesiastical  History,"  by  Professor  Packard  of  Tale,  who 
expresses  a  strong,  and  we  think  proper,  preference  for  the  classics  of  Greece 
and  Borne  oyer  the  early  Christian  Fathers,  as  text-books  for  youth; 

ReT.  £.  James  follows  with  a  popular  statement  on  the  present  position  of 
the  question  of  Inspiration,  under  the  title,  ''  What  is  the  Bible  ?"  He 
thinks  that  the  clergy  generally  hold  a  vaguer  doctrine  than  they  teach 
on  this  subject,  and  that  verbal  inspiration  is  generally  rejected  among 
them.  But  he  fails  to  see,  apparently,  that  it  is  possible  to  hold  no  mechani- 
cal theory,  and  even  to  agree  with  Mr  Matthew  Arnold,  '*  that  the  language 
of  the  Bible  is  fluid,  passing  and  literary,  not  rigid,  fixed  and  scientific,"  and 
attll  to  recognise  in  Holy  Scripture  a  perfect  authority  in  religious  truth. 
We  turn  with  more  satisfaction  to  the  next  paper,  by  Rev.  Dr  Patton  of 
Chioago,  on  "  Lay- Preaching."  Written  from  a  Gougregationalist  stand* 
point,  it  will  yet  command  the  approval  of  most  Presbyterians  and  many 
Episoopaliaos,  as  well  as,  of  course,  all  Methodists,  though  these  last  may 
think  its  positions  too  guarded.  He  first  lays  down  the  position,  that  lay- 
preaching  is  at  once  a  right  and  a  duty.  Men  must  consecrate  their  speech, 
like  eveiy thing  else,  to  Christ.  The  degree  of  publicity  suitable  depends 
on  a  man's  gifts  and  circumstances,  but  there  is  a  wide  door  of  usefulness 
open  to  lay-preachers  in  evangelistic  work  among  the  masses.  Turning 
to  Scripture,  he  shews  how  preaching,  in  the  literal  sense  at  least  of  pro- 
claiming the  gospel,  was  a  Christian  rather  than  a  ministerial  function, 
and  exercised,  we  are  expressly  told,  by  all  those  who  were  scattered  abroad 
in  the  great  persecution  recorded  in  Acts  xi.  Apollos  was  probably  a  lay- 
preacher,  and  the  Corinthians  were  permitted  '^  all  to  prophesy."  Glancing 
over  Church  history,  Dr  Patton  maintains  that  lay-preaching  was  more 
and  more  restrained,  just  as  the  Romish  hierarchy  grew  in  strength,  while 
with  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  it  was  resumed.  Among  Protestants, 
opinion  has  varied,  but  Milton,  Owen,  Hooker,  all  the  Puritans  and 
Methodists,  and  most  modern  evangelical  Christians,  have  vindicated  the 
practice.  Dr  Patton  closes  this  part  of  his  paper  with  a  few  hearty  sen- 
tences about  the  climax  of  interest  at  present  directed  to  lay -preaching, 
through  the  successful  labours  of  Messrs  Moody  and  Sankey.  In  a  iecond 
part  of  his  paper  he  discusses  the  dangers  of  lay-preaching,  in  sometimes 
leading  to  an  under-estimate  of  the  regular  ministry,  or  to  defective  doc- 
trinal teaching,  or  to  pride  in  the  lay-preachers.  Its  proper  sphere  is  to 
eopplement  the  work  of  the  pastor,  by  reaching  many  whom  he  cannot 
reach,  and  especially  by  publishing  the  simple  gospel 
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The  last  article,  on  "  The  German  Qymnasium,"  gives  a  rery  fall  and, 
to  Edaeationists,  welcome  acooant  of  the  course  of  study  pursued  at  most 
of  these  famous  institutions,  and  a  very  yiyid  picture,  from  penonal 
inspection,  of  the  style  of  teaching.  It  will  be  read  with  profit  by  many 
friends  of  Secondary  Education. 

The  notices  of  New  Books  are  well  worth  reading. 

3.  The  SatUhem  Presbyterian  Review.    January  1876.    Columbia  S.  C. 

Presbyterian  Publishing  House. 

The  most  yaluable  of  the  fire  original  articles  in  this  periodical,  which 
has  reached  us  later  than  the  others,  is  a  careful  exposition  of  Heb.  iz.  16, 
17,  maintaining  the  yiew  that  ltuSn»n  should  be  rendered  oorenant,  for 
which  there  is  more  to  be  said  than  many  modern  commentators  are 
willing  to  admit  Under  the  title,  "  Prelacy  a  Blunder,"  there  is  an  able 
refutation  of  the  Romish  and  Ritualist  theory  of  apostolic  succession, 
shewing  it  to  rest  on  a  misapplication  to  ordination  of  the  passages  that 
refer  to  the  bestowal  of  miraculous  gifts  in  the  early  Church.  Another 
article  is  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  Presbyterian  Council,  nudntaining 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  princnples  and  position  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church  to  take  part  in  it ;  while  the  last  article  defends 
Calvin's  doctrine  on  the  Lord's  Supper  against  oertAin  statements  of 
Cunningham  and  Hodge.  The  criticism  of  the  latter  seems  to  us  correet ; 
but  all  the  real  difference  between  Cunningham  and  this  critic  appears  to 
be  simply  as  to  the  strength  of  certain  ezpressionsw  While  Ho^ge  ascribes 
to  Calvin  a  view  different  from  that  of  the  Reformed  Confessions,  ail  that 
we  ever  understood  Cunningham  to  say  is,  that  Calvin,  for  the  sake  of 
harmony  with  the  Lutherans,  sometimes  used  exaggerated  and  not  veiy 
intelligible  expressions  as  to  the  believer's  partaking  of  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ. 
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Zeitschrift  fUr  wissenechaftliche  Theologie,     1875,  IV.     1876,  I. 

Dr  C.  Siegfried,  the  learned  student  of  Philo,  opens  the  fourth  number 
of  this  journal  for  1875  with  a  paper  on  Jewish  Hellenism^  in  which 
he  gives  a  retrospect  of  its  historical  development  with  reference  to  the 
newest  investigations  in  this  department.  Besides  his  own  Philonic 
studies,  I>r  Siegfried  makes  special  use  of  Tyler's  Hcdesiastee,  which  he 
recognises  as  having  clearly  established  the  influence  of  Stoic  and 
Epicurean  teaching  on  the  author  of  Kohelet,  and  of  the  valuable 
Btudies*of  Freudenthal  on  the  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees  (Breslau,  1869), 
and  on  Alexander  Polyhistor  (Breslau,  1875).  The  nudn  point  which 
the  essayist  seeks  to  place  in  a  prominent  light  is,  that  it  is  qaite 
erroneous  to  think  of  Jewish  Hellenism  as  peculiarly  an  Alexandrian 
product.  The  key  to  Hellenistic  movements  in  Judidam  is  to  be  found 
in  features  of  the  national  character  which  are  far  older  than  the  Greek 
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period.  The  early  history  of  Israel  shews  us  a  people  singularly  sensi- 
tive to  foreign  influences,  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  or  Canaanite.  The 
national  self-consciousness  of  the  Hebrews  rests  essentially  on  the 
religion  of  Jehovah,  on  the  knowledge  that  Israel  alone  has  a  true  and 
living  God.  It  was  this  faith,  and  not  the  general  character  of  the 
nation,  which  led  prophets  and  righteous  men  to  oppose  with  vehemence 
all  foreign  influences  which  so  often  led  to  religious  apostasy ;  and 
wherever  such  faith  was  absent,  or  where  it  felt  no  jarring  contrast  in 
foreign  ideas,  the  Hebrews  were  unusually  ready  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  teaching  of  other  races.  ^  The  antithesis  and  constant  struggle  be- 
tween a  character  extremely  susceptible  to  influences  from  without,  and 
a  powerful  sense  of  the  unique  value  of  the  religion  which  was  the 
special  possession  of  Israel,  is,  according  to  Dr  Siegfried,  the  key  to  the 
whole  course  of  Jewish  Hellenism.  The  Macedonian  empire,  which 
established  the  first  cosmopolitan  civilization  which  history  records, 
brought  the  Jews  face  to  face  with  a  new  and  attractive  culture,  to 
whose  influence  even  the  Palestinian  scribes  could  not  remain  insensible. 
The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  viewed  in  the  light  of  Tyler's  investigations, 
is  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  Gi^eek  speculations  were 
adopted,  even  by  thinkers  who  still  held  fast  to  the  distinctive  faith  of 
IsraeL  That  the  irreligious  in  Judea  went  much  further,  and  were 
ready  to  be  altogether  Hellenised,  is,  of  course,  well  known  from  the 
history  of  the  events  preceding  the  Maccabean  revival 

That  the  Jews  beyond  Palestine  who  had  forgotten  their  own 
language  were  still  more  deeply  influenced  by  the  culture  of  the  race  in 
whoee  tongue  they  thought  and  spoke,  was  no  more  than  natural. 
Greek  literature  exercised  an  extraordinary  influence  on  their  minds ; 
and  the  union  of  the  Jewish  and  Hellenic  genius  gave  rise,  from  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  before  Christ  till  near  the  close  of  the  second 
century  of  our  era,  to  a  very  rich  literature  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  great  works  of  Josephus  and  Philo,  is  known  to  us  only  by 
fragmentary  remains.  Alexandria  was  the  centre,  but  by  no  means  the 
only  seat  of  this  literary  activity.  Even  the  work  of  translating  the 
Bible  was  not,  in  our  essayist's  judgment,  confined  to  Alexandria.  The 
series  of  Hellenistic  historians  to  whom  Freudenthal  has  devoted  so 
much  study  includes  Samaritans  and  Judeans,  as  well  as  Egyptians. 
Besides  history,  the  Hellenistic  Jews  attempted  poetry,  in  various  forms, 
and  not  seldom  with  the  same  apologetic  purpose  of  glorifying  their 
nation  and  commending  their  religion,  which  is  prominent  in  many  of 
their  historical  works.  In  this  field,  too,  we  find  Samaritans  active  as 
well  as  Alexandrian  Jews.  Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  influence 
exerted  on  Jewish  thought  by  Greek  philosophy.  But  even  this  in- 
fluence, though  mainly  associated  with  the  name  of  Philo,  appears  also 
in  Josephus,  and  elsewhere  on  Palestinian  soil.  In  a  word,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  imagine  that  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem  stood  in  any  sharp 
antagonism.  The  Egyptian  Jews  stood  always  in  friendly  relation  to 
Palestine,  and  continued  to  be  influenced  by  Palestinian  thought.    On 

^  Professor  Siegfried  seems  here  to  follow  a  hint  of  Lagarde,  in  his  OttamrnxUt 
AVkMkidhkngen^  p.  164. 
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the  other  hand,  the  Palestinian  literature  conld  not  escape  Grecian 
iuflaence.  New  Hebrew  is  full  of  Greek  words,  and  Palestinian  theology 
was  not  unsusceptible  to  Hellenistic  notions,  among  which  our  essayist 
enumerates  the  ideas  of  the  pre-existence  of  souls  and  of  the  ideal  DoaD, 
and  the  designation  of  God  as  DIpD,  flace. 

From  Stoicism  the  Hellenistic  Jews  acquired  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  their  novelties,  the  allegorical  method  of  interpreting  the  Scripture. 
This  method  was  used  in  the  synagogue,  and  Frankel  and  Freudenthal 
have  shewn  that  Philo's  allegorising  ethical  treatises  were  originally 
homilies  delivered  in  the  synagogues.  Of  all  the  fruits  of  Grecian 
culture,  the  philosophical  allegory  was  that  which  had  most  charms  even 
for  Palestinian  teachers.  But  in  Palestine,  and  especially  since  the  rise 
of  Christianity,  the  persuasion  gradually  gained  ground  that  eren  this 
was  dangerous  to  the  faith.  The  Pharisees  were,  from  the  first,  exdoaiTe 
in  their  views,  and  though  our  essayist,  attaching  more  weight  than 
most  scholars  to  certain  statements  of  Josephus,  thinks  it  certain  that 
Pharisaism  was  itself  coloured  by  Stoical  speculation,  this  tinge  of  foreign 
thought  did  not  go  so  deep  as  to  close  the  eyes  of  the  party  to  the 
advantages  which  Christianity  drew  from  a  style  of  exegesis  which  was 
handled  in  a  way  subversive  of  Jewish  particularism.  Thus,  after 
Sadduceeism  had  perished  in  the  fall  of  the  holy  city  and  the  tonple, 
there  arose  a  terrible  battle  between  Pharisaic  orthodoxy  and  the  sap- 
porters  of  philosophical  allegory — for  these,  according  to  Dr  Siegfri^, 
are  the  Minim  spoken  of  in  the  Eabbinical  books,  whom  other  inquiiera 
regard  as  Jewish  Christians.^  Judaism  could  retain  its  religion  only  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Hellenistic  aim  of  cosmopolitan  culture,  and  when  the 
question  was  reduced  to  this  issue,  the  decision  was  not  long  delayed, 
which  R  Ishmael  expresses  when  he  says, ''  Since  it  is  written  that  Uie 
book  of  the  law  shall  not  depart  from  thy  mouth,  and  that  thou  shalt 
meditate  therein  day  and  night,  there  is  no  hour  fit  for  Greek  study 
save  one  which  is  neither  day  nor  night."  Of  many  queries  which  this 
instructive  paper  suggests,  we  will  put  only  one.  Is  it  historically  justi- 
fiable to  see  in  the  struggle  between  Post-Christian  Judaism  and 
Hellei&ic  thought,  just  the  same  religious  motive  as  in  the  struggles  of 
the  prophets  against  foreign  corruption  %  Must  we  not  rather  say  that 
the  stubborn  particularism  of  the  Babbins  points  to  an  element  of 
naiTow  conservatism  which  was  natural  to  the  Hebrew  character,  quite 
independently  of  religious  motives,  and  which  appears  as  a  power  for 
evil  as  well  as  for  good  even  in  Old  Testament  times  ?  With  all  their 
readiness  to  accept  superficial  changes  from  foreign  impress,  the  Hebrews 
surely  shew  throughout  their  history  a  tenacious  individuality  which 
they  share  with  heathen  Semitic  peoples,  and  which,  much  more  than 
religious  faith  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  nudn-Bpring  of 
Judaism  after  the  rejection  of  Christ 

A.  Thoma,  who  in  a  previous  number  oousidered  the  relation  of 
Justin  to  Paul,  follows  Siegfried's  essay  with  a  very  elaborate  dtscossiou 
of  the  relation  of  the  martyr  to  the  Fourth  GospeL    He  concludes  that 

1  Prof esfor  Siegfried's  arguments  for  this  view  of  the  MvRxm  are  to  be  found  in 
his  book,  Philo  von  Alexandria  (Jona,  1875),  p.  285  sqq. 
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JuBtm  certainly  knew  the  book,  and  that  he  Lurgely  employs  its  ideas. 
But  this,  he  says,  is  not  the  really  important  question,  since  other  lines 
of  eyidence  converge  to  prove  that  the  Gospel  of  John  is  older  than  a.d. 
140.  Thoma  seeks,  therefore,  to  determine  how  the  book  is  used,  and 
endeavours  to  shew  that  Justin  does  not  regard  it  as  a  part  of  the 
apostolic  tradition  as  to  the  life  of  Christ,  and  that  he  cannot  have 
known  it  as  the  work  of  John,  but  only  as  a  valuable  source  of  Christian 
doctrine  of  an  unauthoritative  kind.  The  arguments  for  this  conclusion 
are  ingenious,  but  not  altogether  palpable.  Hilgenfeld's  answer  to 
Hoekstra  was  noticed  in  last  number  of  this  RevieWy  so  it  only  remains 
to  add  that  Bdnsch  endeavours,  without  much  success,  to  connect  the 
expression,  *'  Father  of  lights"  (James  i.  17),  with  the  name  fZrm,  applied 
by  the  Jews  to  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple. 

The  current  year  of  Hilgenf eld's  journal  opens  with  an  essay  by  Holtz- 
mann,  on  the  "  Development  of  the  .dSsthetic  Conception  of  Beligion." 
This  paper  was  occasioned  by  a  recent  remark  of  Pf  leiderer's,  that  in  place 
of  the  raw  empiricism  which  deduced  religion  from  fear,  or  from  an  un- 
informed search  after  a  cause  of  things,  inquirers  were  coming  rouud 
again  more  and  more  decidedly  to  the  old  theory,  which  traced  it  to  a  disin- 
terested aesthetic  feeling.    He  thought  he  found  immediate  corroboration 
of  the  remark  in  the  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of  a  work  by  Dr 
Schramm,  of  Bremen,  in  which  that  view  was  maintained,  and  the  old 
standpoint  of  Fries  and  Be  Wette  again  occupied.    This  led  Holtzmaun 
back  to  these  writers,  and  he  accordingly  gives  us  now  an  account  of  the 
derelopment  of  the  theory  they  represented,  from  its  origin  till  the  present 
day.    What  he  gives  us  is  a  simple  narrative,  couched,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  the  words  of  the  several  authors  themselves,  and  refraining  entirely 
both  from  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  oasthetic  hypothesis  itself,  and 
from  all  criticism,  even  of  individual  points.    His  narrative  is  fair  and 
reasonably  clear  ;  but  he  fails  to  keep  sufficiently  before  himself  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  standpoint  of  those  who  make  the  very  essence  of 
religbn  to  consist  in  a  feeling  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  and  that 
of  those  who  only  assign  to  such  a  feeling  a  high  function  in  the  develop- 
ment and  realization,  as  well  as  the  expression,  of  religious  emotions  and 
convictions.  The  latter  standpoint  is  one  which  has  much  truth  and  value, 
and  we  believe  it  is  in  reality  the  standpoint  of  Fries,  whose  speculations 
were  in  effect  much  rather  an  attempt  to  ascribe  a  religious  origin  to  our 
ideas  of  natural  beauty,  than  an  aesthetic  origin  to  those  of  religion. 

Then  follows  a  discussion  of  the  threadbare  question,  whether  Peter  was 
ever  in  Rome,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  ZeUer  to  Hilgenfeld,  with  the 
reply  of  the  latter.  Both  critics  of  course  argue  the  point  from  th^  stand- 
point of  the  Tubingen  school,  and,  for  example,  view  1  Peter  as  a  spurious 
book.  Zeller  finds  no  testimony  to  the  presence  of  Peter  in  Bome 
before  the  first  or  second  decade  of  the  second  century,  and  even  then 
only  such  indirect  testimony  as  may  be  supposed  to  rest,  not  on  historical 
knowledge,  but  on  the  legend  of  Simon  Magus.  That  Clement  of  Bome 
is  a  witness  on  the  opposite  side,  he  regards  as  certain ;  and  he  thinks  that 
the  epistles  written  from  Paul's  captivity  (whether  genuine  or  not),  and 
the  book  of  A.cts,  are  evidence  in  the  same  direction,  since  they  say 
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nothing  of  Peter's  presence  in  Borne.  Hilgenfeld,  on  the  other  hand, 
phices  the  first  epistle  of  Peter  earlier  than  Zeller  does,  and  ao  gains  aii 
argument  from  its  Babylon.  He  also  thinks  that  Papiaa  must  hare 
regarded  Borne  as  the.place  where  Mark  took  notes  of  Peter's  lectum, 
and  he  denies  that  the  origin  of  the  belief  that  Peter  visited  Borne  can 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  earlier  legends  about  Simon  Magus. 
Finally,  he  holds  that  Peter  was  in  Bome  during  PauFs  imprisonment, 
but  thinks  that  the  apostles  were  hardly  on  such  terms  that  Paul's 
epistles  would  necessarily  convey  greetings  from  Peter.  There  is 
nothing  very  novel  or  important  in  the  whole  discussion.  It  may  be 
added  that  Zeller  would  see  no  difficulty  in  taking  the  Babylon  of  1  Peter 
literally,  if  on  other  grounds  he  could  accept  that  epistle. 

Much  more  interesting  are  Dr  Hamack's  ''Contributions  to  the 
History  of  the  Marcionite  Churches."    Marcion  really  aimed  at  fomung 
a  church,  and  in  this  point  stands  distinctly  apart  from  other  Qnostici 
who  addressed  themselves  expressly  to  an  esoteric  circle.    Yalentinian- 
ism  and  cognate  sects  perished  when  they  gave  up  their  esoteric  character ; 
the  Marcionites  held  their  ground  much  longer,  but  gradually  narrowed 
into  a  school  of  sectarian  thought,  and  finally  perished  when  they  became 
touched  with  Manicheism.    Yet  Marcionites  were  found  in  the  Wert  in 
the  fourth  century,  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  even  a  century  later,  and  in 
the  further  east  until  the  seventh  century.    The  history  of  Gnostidsm 
from  the  third  century  downwards  is,  as  the  essayist  observes,  a  quite 
neglected  field,  and  he  takes  up  the  subject  partly  in  the  hope  of  calliog 
the  attention  of  other  scholars  to  an  unworked  department  of  Church 
History.    What  Hamack  offers  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  corrected  account 
of  Armenian  Marcionitism  in  the  fifth  century.    This  he  is  enabled  to  do 
by  using  a  better  translation  of  the  statements  of  the  Armenian  Esnig 
than  that  published  in  1834  by  C.  F.  Neumann.    It  appears  that  these 
later  Marcionites  had  devised  new  speculations  to  cover  weak  points  in 
their  master's  system,  and  in  particular  to  meet  the  objection  that  the 
Oood  Ood  of  Marcion  plays  the  part  of  a  thief.    This  accusation  they 
transferred  to  the  Ood  of  the  Law  by  a  singular  mythical  account  of  a  con- 
test between  him  and  Afatter  for  the  possession  of  man,  which  is  made  the 
key  to  human  history  before  Christ    Another  interesting  point  is  the  way 
in  which  these  later  Marcionites  elevated  the  conversion  of  Paul  into  a 
principal  crisis  in  the  history  of  salvation.    The  essayist  next  calls 
attention  to  an  inscription  recorded  by  Waddington,  which  belonged  to 
a  Marcionite  Church  neai  Damascus,  with  date  630  aer :  Sel :  =  319  A.D. 
It  is  very  singular  that  the  inscription  calls  the  Church  a  ''  Synagogue," 
an  expression  not  elsewhere  applied  to  a  Christian  building,  imless  by 
the  Ebionites,  and  doubly  strange  in  the  Church  of  a  sect  which  stood  at 
the  opposite  pole  from  Ebionitism.    Dr  Harnack  is  not  able  to  solve  the 
mystery,  but  gives  an  elaborate  and  valuable  note  on  the  Christian  uasge 
of  the  word  ^vwymyn.    Next  comes  a  proof  from  an  Arabic  source,  that 
the  Marcionites  used  a  Psalm-book  of  their  own  in  public  worship—* 
fact  which  clears  up  a  difficulty  in  the  Muratorian  fragment ;  and  finally 
the  essayist  remarks  on  the  Boman  Marcionites  of  the  fourth  oentory 
and  the  Carmina  Fseudo  TertuUiani  against  Marcion,  which  he  refers  with 
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HUckstadt  to  tiiis  date.  The  last  essay  of  the  number  is  an  aooount  by 
Grimm  of  the  newest  discussions  by  Ritschl,  Mendelssohn,  and  Mommsen, 
of  the  ''  Consul  Lucius  "  of  1  Mace  15,  16,  and  the  decree  of  the  Roman 
Senate  in  Josephus,  Ant  xir.  8,  5. 

Jahrbiicher  fur  Deutsche  Theologie,    1875.    IV. 

To  most  readers  the  most  interesting  article  in  this  Journal  will  be 
Weizsacker's  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  D.  F.  Strauss  left 
the  service  of  the  Church  of  Wurttemberg.  For  this  essay  the  writer 
has  used  the  documentary  materials  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  and 
he  is  thus  enabled  to  trace  the  gradual  steps  by  which  Strauss'  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  was  broken  off. 

The  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  Th€  Life  of  Jesut  at  once  raised 
the  question  whether  its  author  could  be  allowed  to  retain  the  position  of 
Bepetent  at  Tubingen.  The  StudienrcUh,  or  Central  Board  of  Education, 
took  up  the  subject,  and  received  from  Strauss  a  very  remarkable  declara- 
tioD  of  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  man  who  held  his  views 
doing  good  work  in  the  Church.  He  maintained  that  his  book  only 
represented  in  a  clear  form  the  outcome  of  tendencies  already  current  in 
the  theology  of  the  time,  and  which  had  a  right  to  find  expression  in  a 
theological  seminary.  They  were  views  which  must  come  before  the 
seminarists,  and  which,  if  erroneous,  were  not  more  dangerous  because 
they  were  personally  represented,  instead  of  being  wholly  gathered  from 
book&  Moreover,  Strauss  expresses  the  full  persuasion  that  he  is  not 
untrue  to  Christian  faith  in  endeavouring  to  translate  it  into  ideal  or 
notional  form.  He  denies  that  his  views  unfit  him  for  pastoral  work. 
The  older  rationalists  reduced  the  gospel  to  a  caput  mortuum  of  history 
without  ideas.  Is  it  not  far  safer  to  find  in  some  parts  of  the  gospel  the 
embodiment  of  ideas  in  the  form  of  history  ?  Moreover,  those  parts  of 
the  three  first  gospels  which  are  most  used  in  teaching  a  congregation  are 
practically  unaffected  by  his  criticism — ^the  pnrables,  the  character,  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  remain  untouched.  It  is  true  that  the  mythical  theory 
cannot  be  laid  before  a  congregation.  But  this  is  no  dishonesty,  if  it  is 
the  same  ideas  which  are  represented  to  the  people  in  historical  form,  and 
believed  by  the  minister  in  their  notional  form.  Is  not  the  same  thing 
constantly  seen  in  the  pulpit  use  of  the  record  of  creation,  which  hardly 
any  theologian  understands  literally.  In  his  own  small  experience  of 
pastoral  work,  Strauss  had  not,  he  remarks,  found  it  impossible  to 
satisfy  his  hearers ;  for  he  did  not  attempt  to  change  the  articles  of  their 
creed,  but  only  to  find  something  for  himself  in  each  article,  by  translat- 
ing it  into  his  own  mode  of  thought.  This,  he  admits,  is  a  difficult  task, 
but  it  is  not  a  wrong  undertaking  ;  and  after  much  earnest  thought  as  to 
whether  it  were  not  a  duty  to  leave  the  theological  career,  he  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  call  of  duty  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  if 
all  critical  and  sceptical  elements  of  the  age  were  banished  from  the 
clergy,  and  confined  to  the  educated  laity,  the  Church  would  fall  into 
two  irreconcileable  sections. 

The  whole  of  Strauss's  ibemorandum  is  printed  by  Weizsacker.    It  was 
not  ntistactory  to  the  Studienrath,  who  finally  reported  to  the  Ministry 
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of  the  Interior  that  it  would  be  well  to  remove  Strauss,  if  public  con- 
fidenoe  in  the  Tii1}ingen  Seminary  was  to  be  maintained,  and  that  a  good 
plan  would  be  to  offer  him  a  classical  mastership  at  Ludwigsboig^  on 
favourable  terma    This  plan  was  carried  out ;  but  Strauss  disliked  his 
new  position,  and  in  September  1836  sent  in  to  the  king  a  memorial, 
asking  what  hope  he  might  entertain  of  promotion  to  service  in  the 
Church.     In  this  memorial  he  no  longer  expressess  himself  as  really 
anxious  for  church  work,  and  indeed  says  that,  for  some  time  back,  he 
had  seriously  thought  of  going  into  private  life,  supported  by  literaiy 
labours.    But  he  was  anxious  to  act  on  the  principle  of  ''  following,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  direction  given  to  him  by  his  superiors,^'  and  was 
unwilling  to  take  any  decisive  step,  without  knowing  distinctly  what 
prospects  were  open  to  him.    Dr  Weizsacker  has  no  doubt  that  this 
memorial  was  written  in  perfect  sincerity,  for  he  observes  that  in 
practical  matters  Strauss  consistently  stuck  to  the  old-fashioned  prin- 
ciples which  come  out  in  the  resolution,  always,  if  possible,  to  be  guided 
by  his  superiors.    The  final  answer  of  the  ministry  after  consultation 
with  the  ecclesiastical  and  educational  authorities  was,  that  he  could  not, 
without  recantation,  look  for  a  place  in  the  Church,  but  might  find  pro- 
motion as  a  teacher  in  a  higher  school.    It  was  resolved,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  give  to  Strauss  even  a  professorship  cS. 
theology  ;  and  this  decision,  which  was  kept  private,  and  was  not  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  of  the  Studienrath,  seems  to  have  expressed  the  peisoud 
opinion  of  the  king. 

Of  the  other  papers,  the  most  important  is  one  by  Professor  Wellhaosen, 
on  the  Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  which  may  be  ase- 
fully  compared  with  Mr  G.  Smith's  recent  book  on  the  Assyrian  Eponym 
canou.^  The  essay  has  that  clearness  and  somewhat  rude  force  which 
mark  all  Wellhausen's  work.  The  first  part  which  analyses  the  chrono- 
logical method  and  data  of  Second  Kings  is  especially  instructive.  It  is 
shewn  that  the  original  sources  from  which  the  Book  of  Kings  was  com- 
piled did  not  give  those  cross  references  between  the  chronology  of  Judah 
and  Ephraim  which  we  find  at  the  accession  of  each  king.  The  original 
data  are  simply  the  number  of  years  which  each  king  reigned,  and  it  is 
to  be  assumed,  on  various  grounds,  that  the  first  year  of  a  king  means  the 
first  calendar  year  which  began  while  he  was  on  the  throne.  Now,  when 
the  two  series  of  dates  for  the  Northern  and  Southern  Kingdoms  are 
summed  up  on  this  principle,  they  do  not,  as  is  well  known,  give  the  same 
result.  The  chronology  requires  correction,  and  can  be  corrected  only  by 
synchronisms  with  the  chronology  of  other  nations.  Accordingly,  Pro- 
fessor Wellhausen,  in  the  second  part  of  his  paper,  compares  the  Assyrian 
dates,  as  given  by  Schrader,  from  which  most  recent  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject take  their  start  The  first  of  these  is  854  B.C.,  when  Shalmaneser 
II.  defeated  Ben-hadad  of  Syria,  and  his  allies,  among  whom  is  named 
Ahab  of  Sirhala  (Israel  ?).  Wellhausen  shews  very  condnsi vely  that  this 
cannot  be  the  Biblical  Ahab,  thus  agreeing  with  G.  Smith  (Lc,  p  189). 

^  The  Asayzian  Eponym  Canon,  containing  translations  of  the  documents,  and  an 
account  of  the  evidence  on  the  comparative  chronology  of  the  Assyrian  and  Jevish 
kingdoms.  .  •  .  London,  Bagster  (1875). 
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Another  important  point  of  agreement  between  the  Englishman  and  the 
German  ia,  that  both  hold,  in  opposition  to  Schrader  and  others,  that  there 
is  nothing  unlikely  in  the  assumption  that  the  Assyrians  made  mistakes  as 
to  the  names  of  hostile  or  tributary  kings,  retaining  for  example  the  name 
of  the  father  after  his  son  was  on  Uie^throne.  G.  Smith,  indeed,  has  given 
conclusive  proof  of  this,  and  is  disposed  to  apply  the  principle  much  more 
extensively  than  Wellhausen  does.  The  reason  of  this  appears  to  be  that 
Mr  Smith  has  not  such  a  clear  view  of  the  inner  confusion  of  the  Biblical 
chronology.  He  has  not  cut  himself  free  from  the  synchronisms  between 
Judah  and  Ephraim,  which  Wellhausen,  following  Ewald,  proves  to  be 
quite  valueless.  Accordingly,  he  tries  to  patch  up  the  chronology  by 
their  aid,  assuming  that,  in  several  places,  an  error  of  as  much  as  ten 
years  has  come  in  from  a  mistake  in  the  text.  The  chronology  thus 
restored  is,  he  thinks,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  ;  and  he  tries  to  shew 
that  the  Assyrian  records,  when  contradictory,  are  wrong.  Wellhausen, 
00  the  contrary,  is  quite  clear  that  the  chronology  of  Elings  cannot  be 
cured  except  by  help  from  without,  but  he  wishes  to  use  this  help  more 
cautiously  than  is  done  by  Schrader  and  others.  The  first  point  on  which 
a  difference  arises  is  the  date  of  Jehu,  who,  according  to  Assyrian  state- 
ments, paid  tribute  in  842.  Smith  rejects  this  datum  because,  on  his 
reading  of  Elings,  it  would  bring  down  Jehu's  accession  some  forty  years 
too  late.  On  Wellhausen's  reckoning — that  is  by  simple  summation  of 
years  reigned — the  Bible  date  for  Jehu  is  no  more  than  twenty  years 
earlier  than  that  suggested  by  the  monuments.  But  it  is  strongly  in 
iavour  of  the  identification  of  the  Assyrian  with  the  Biblical  Jehu  that 
each  is  contemporary  of  a  Syrian  HazaeL  Smith  is,  in  fact,  unable  to 
maintain  his  view  without  introducing  an  additional  Ben-hadad  and  a  . 
second  Hazael — a  very  improbable  hypothesis,  which  seems  decisive 
against  his  view.  The  difference  of  twenty  years  which  has  to 
be  got  over  on  Wellhausen's  theory,  must  be  cured  by  changes  of 
the  dates  between  Jehu,  who  came  to  the  throne  not  long  before  842 
(say  in  845  at  the  earliest),  and  the  fall  of  Samaria  in  722.  Wellhausen 
assomes  that  the  latter  date  is  absolutely  certain,  but  Smith  gives  some 
reasons  for  supposing  that  722  is  really  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  siege,  and  that  Samaria  was  not  taken  till  720  or  719.  This  is  a 
point,  as  we  shall  see,  which  is  important  for  the  subsequent  chronology. 
Now,  from  1  Jehu  to  10  Menahem,  the  Bible  gives  112  years,  which  would 
pat  Menahem's  death  about  734  b.c.  According  to  the  monuments, 
Menahem  paid  tribute  to  Tiglath  Pileser  (Ful  X)  in  738,  and  Pekah  was 
on  the  throne  during  the  war  of  734-732.  This  is  so  dose  a  correspond- 
ence, as  to  give  remarkable  corroboration  to  the  assumption  that  the 
Assyrian  and  Biblical  Jehu  is  one  man.  Smith,  on  the  contrary,  is  com- 
pelled here  again  to  assume  that  Menahem  of  the  monuments  is  a  mistake 
for  Pekah,  and  to  seek  another  identification  for  Pul  (p.  176).  But  now 
Arises  the  difficulty,  that  no  room  is  left  for  the  two  years  of  Pekahiah 
and  the  twenty  of  Pekah.  The  nine  years  of  Hosea  are  correct,  for  it  ik 
to  be  supposed  that  the  conspiracy  against  Pekah  was  due  to  his  ill-luck 
in  the  war  of  734-32,  and  Hosea's  accession  is  mentioned  in  the  annals  of 
VOU  XXV.— NO.  XCVI,  M 
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Tiglath  Pileser,  which  end  with  729.^  Wellhausen's  final  condnaion  there- 
fore ifl,  that  practically  the  whole  error  of  the  Samaritan  chronology  liee 
in  the  long  reign  assigned  to  Pekah.  And  he  observes  that  to  shorten  by 
twenty  years  the  period  from  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II.,  not  oulj  does 
not  disturb  the  history,  but  appears  to  be  favoured  by  the  picture  of  the 
time  given  in  the  prophecies  of  Hosea. 

Now  for  the  Jewish  chronology.  A  reference  to  Azariah,  as  head  of  a 
combination  of  Syrian  chiefs,  is  found  in  the  monuments  for  B.a  740. 
This  does  not  suit  the  old  chronology,  and  accordingly  Mr  Smith  sup- 
poses, on  the  strength  of  2  Chron.  xxii.  6,  that  Azariah  is  only  another 
form  of  Ahaziah,  or  Ahaz.  This  is  extremely  improbable ;  but  it  is 
worth  while  to  observe  with  Wellhausen,  that  a  king  of  Judah  could 
hardly  have  led  agaiust  Assyria  a  confederacy  of  tribes  of  the  region  of 
Hamath,  and  that  the  connection  of  tkU  Azariah  with  Judah  is  due  to 
doubtful  combinations  on  the  part  of  Assyriologists.  At  present,  there- 
fore, the  supposed  reference  to  A?ariah  on  the  monuments  cannot  be 
safely  used  to  elucidate  the  chronology,  and  our  first  Assyrian  datum  for 
Judah's  history  is  the  expedition  of  TigUth  Fileser  (734-732),  early  in 
the  reign  of  Ahaz.  Now  the  Bible  gives  143  years  from  1  Athaliah  to  16 
Jotham,  and  the  monuments  hardly  more  than  110.  Wellhausen  is  dis- 
posed to  shorten  Jotham's  reign  by  the  usual  assumption  that,  for  a  time, 
he  reigned  along  with  his  leprous  father — an  assumption  which  also 
facilitates  the  chronology  of  the  book  of  Isaiah.  The  rest  of  the  necessary 
shortening  he  takes  from  the  reign  of  Amaziah,  and  gains  a  probability 
for  this  course  by  arguing  that  we  can  then  understand  the  popular  outr 
burst  which  cost  him  his  life  as  due  to  indignation  at  his  reckless  war 
with  Samaria.  Making  these  corrections,  Wellhausen  places  the  first 
year  of  Ahaz  in  734.  And  now  we  come  to  the  most  critical  point  in  bis 
calculations.  According  to  the  book  of  Kings,  Samaria  fell  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Hezekiah,  and  Sennacherib's  expedition  was  in  his  fourteenih 
year.  Both  data  cannot  be  right,  if  Sennacherib's  expedition  is  that 
described  on  the  monuments  for  the  year  701.  Now  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  fall  of  Samaria  must  really  have  been  in  Hezekiah's 
sixth  year,  because  this  agrees  with  the  result  we  obtain  by  oouoting 
back  the  number  of  years  of  the  kings  of  Judah  from  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
in  686  [or  687].  Wellhausen  declares  that  this  is  not  so,  and  he  is  doubt- 
less right  in  saying  that  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah,  counted  backwards, 
falls  in  719  [or  720],  not  in  722.  But  this  may  be  only  a  confirmation  of 
Mr  Smith's  conjecture  that  the  fall  of  Samaria  is  mentioned  in  722  bj 
anticipation,  and  that  the  town  was  not  taken  till  two  years  later.  So, 
on  the  whole,  there  is  a  certain  confirmation  of  the  synchronism  of  the  fall 
of  Samaria  with  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah.  But  then  701  will  not  be  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah,  but  the  twenty-fifth,  or  even,  according  to 
those  who  place  the  fall  of  Samaria  in  722,  the  twenty-seventh.  Now 
Wellhausen  argues  very  forcibly  that  the  prophetic  party  of  Isaiah  gained 
supremacy  in  Judah  only  through  the  marvellous  confirmation  of  the 
prophet's  word  in  the  fall  of  Sennacherib.    But  a  considerable  time  mtut 

y  Wellhaiuen  thinka  that  1  Kings  zrii.  4,  5,  make  Hosea's  nine  yean  end  with 
the  oommencement  of  the  dege  of  Samaria.    But  this  ii  not  important. 
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have  lain  between  this  victoiy  of  prophetic  principles  and  the  reaction 
under  Manasaeh — a  reaction  so  intenee  as  to  shew  that  the  less  spiritual 
religion  of  the  unenlightened  in  Jndah  felt  that  it  was  on  the  point  of 
extinction,  unless  it  defended  itself  by  destroying  the  prophetic  power. 
So  fierce  a  struggle  necessarily  implies  that  the  prophetic  party  had  been 
able  for  some  time  to  take  open  measures  for  the  suppression  of  lower 
types  of  religion.  It  is  thus  quite  incredible  that  Sennacherib's  defeat 
was  as  late  as  Hezekiah's  twenty-seventh  year,  which  would  give  Isaiah 
bat  one  clear  year  of  power ;  and  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  the 
two  years  to  be  gained  by  adopting  Mr  Smith's  chronology  are  enough 
to  explain  the  permanent  advance  made  by  the  prophetic  party  in 
Hezekiah's  reign.  This  difficulty  is  removed,  and  the  datum  of  2  Kings 
xviii.  13  may  be  vindicated  if,  with  E.  Bunsen  and  Sayce,  we  suppose  that 
Sennacherib's  expedition  fell  in  711,  when  Sargon  was  still  living,  but  had 
perhaps  raised  his  son  to  a  share  of  the  throne  (Smith,  p.  173).  Well- 
bausen  does  not  seem  to  know  this  theory.  And,  at  all  events,  he  has 
other  reasons  for  adhering  to  701  =14  Hezekiah.  For  on  his  scheme, 
Ahaz  came  to  the  throne  in  734.  Now,  if  Hezekiah  was  in  the  twenty- 
seventh^  or  even  the  twenty-fifth,  year  of  his  reign  in  701,  only  seven,  or 
at  most  nine,  years  are  left  for  Ahaz.  But  Ahaz  was  only  twenty  years 
old  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  and  Hezekiah  was  twenty-seven  at  his 
accession.  It  is  clear  that,  instead  of  shotteoing  Ahaz's  reign,  we  must 
rather  emend  the  chronology  in  such  a  way  as  to  lengthen  it,  for  even  as 
the  dates  in  Kings  stand,  Ahaz  would  have  been  a  father  at  the  age  of 
nine.  But  if  701  =  14  Hezekiah  we  get  for  Ahaz  a  reign  of  some  twenty 
years  (734-715).  We  must  in  this  case  also  shorten  the  long  reign  of 
Manasseh  by  some  ten  years.  Such  are  Wellhausen's  main  results  ;  and 
however  problematic  many  of  them  must  appear,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  his  treatment  of  the  subject  is  of  a  kind  calculated  to  do  good  service 
in  doing  away  with  the  bad  habit  of  curing  all  chronological  confusions 
by  mere  arbitrary  changes  of  individual  numbers  in  the  text  The 
chronology  of  kiugs  seems  to  be  defective  at  bottom,  and  not  merely  by 
errors  of  transcription.  Of  the  earlier  chronology  Wellhausen  seems 
altogether  to  despair,  and  in  particular  he  thinks  that  the  marriage  of 
Behoboam  to  Absalom's  daughter  proves  that  the  forty  years  of  Solomon's 
reign  are,  as  N5ldeke  holds,  "systematic,"  not  actual.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  instances  not  only  in  the  Bible,  but,  for  example,  on  the 
stone  of  Mesha,  to  shew  tliat  the  number  forty  was  used  loosely  as  a  sort 
of  round  number. 
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The  greater  part  of  this  number  is  occupied  by  unfinished  articles. 
Triimpelmann  begins  an  examination  of  Darwinism ;  and  Holsten  con- 
tinaes,  but  does  not  complete,  a  discussion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
in  a  sense  hostile  to  the  Psulino  authorship.  Base  contributes  an  elegunt 
lectare  on  "  The  First  French  Revolution  and  the  Church,''  which  it  would 
not  be  fair  merely  to  summarise ;  and  Lipsius  defends  the  view  which 
interprets  OaL  vi.  6-10  of  fellowship  in  spiritual  blessings.     Finally, 
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Schiirer  has  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
He  first  shews  that  heaven  is  strictly  a  metonymy  for  God,  not  only  in  the 
Mishna,  hut  in  Dan.  iv.  23  [£.  V.  26],  the  Apocrypha,  and  New  Testament 
(Luke  XY.  18).  Neztly,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  shewn  to  mean,  in  accordance 
with  the  hook  of  Daniel,  an  empire  conducted,  not  by  earthly  potentates,  but 
by  God  in  heaven.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  heaven  does  not  mean  a  kin^om 
in  heaven,  or  of  a  heavenly  character,  but  the  kingdom  oyer  which  God  in 
heaven  rules,  or,  taking  niS^D  abstractly,  the  sovereignty  which  God 
ezercisea  Jesus  does  not  spiritualise  the  idea  by  transferring  the  sphero 
of  his  sovereignty  from  earth,  on  which  the  current  opinion  expected  to 
see  it  realised,  to  a  future  and  heavenly  world.  He  only  gives  a  deeper 
ethical  and  religious  sense  to  the  kingdom  in  which  God's  will  is  done  0% 
earthy  and  conceives  it  as  gradually  growing  up  from  a  small  germ  already 
present  on  earth  to  a  glorious  consummation  at  his  second  coming.  The 
notion  does  not  rest  on  Dan.  vil  13,  14  so  much  as  on  Dan.  iv.  23.  The 
essayist  does  not  think  that  even  Paul  translates  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth  into  a  heavenly  kingdom,  except  in  so  far  as  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Parusia  the  rakirtuf^m  of  Christians  is  (temporarily)  in  heaven.  In  this 
sense,  too,  and  not  as  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  return  of 
believers  to  earth  in  the  Parusia,  he  proposes  to  understand  the  ^nXiM 
Ivv^tifitt  of  2  lim.  iv.  18.  It  may  be  added,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
paper,  Schiirer  discusses  the  name  DIpD,  riv$i,  as  applied  to  God,  and  comes 
apparently  with  justice  to  an  opposite  conclusion  from  that  of  Siegfried 
mentioned  above,  p.  376.  He  holds  with  Geiger  that  the  expression  was 
originally  not  philosophical,  but  a  metonymy  from  the  sanctuary,  to  which 
the  Jews  directed  their  minds  in  prayer.  W.  R.  S.  and  J.  R 
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This  number  begins  with  a  paper  by  Professor  TVllihald  Grimm  of 
Jena,  on  ''  The  Nationality  of  the  Galatians  of  Asia  Minor,'*  in  which  he 
defends  the  commonly  accepted  opinion  that  they  were  Celts,  against  the 
hypothesis  of  their  Teutonic  blood,  which  has  found  much  support  from 
German  scholars,  who,  though  otherwise  of  the  mo5it  opposite  school,  have 
taken  a  common  pride  in  establishing  their  descent  from  an  apostolic 
church.  This  pride  is,  of  course,  misplaced,  for  even  though  the  GalatianB 
were  Teutonic,  not  a  drop  of  their  blood  runs  in  the  veins  of  the  present 
(Germans ;  and  us  Grimm  shews,  with  much  clearness  and  minuteness,  the 
balance  of  evidence  goes  decidedly  to  prove  that  they  were  not  Teutonic  at 
all.  The  truth  is,  that  the  data  we  have  for  deciding  the  question  are  very 
scanty,  and,  in  some  cases,  may  bear  equally  well  alternative  interpreta- 
tions. Jerome  says  the  Galatians  spoke  a  language  resembling  that  of  the 
Treviri ;  and  the  Treviri,  Csssar  tells  us,  were  Belgae ;  but  who  is  to  tell  «s 
authoritatively  whether  the  Belgae  spoke  a  Celtic  or  a  Teutonic  dialect  7 
Then,  as  to  their  impressionableness  and  instability,  Celts  are  not  the  only 
people  who  receive  the  lion  of  the  day  warmly,  and  forget  him  when  be  is 
gone.  Grimm  has  dealt  very  efiFectively  with  the  philological  eridenoe 
afforded  by  names  of  Galatian  kings,  and  heroes  preserved  in  history,  bat 
it  is  surprising  that  he  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the  much  more  m- 
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portani  and  deoisive  evidence  which  is  afforded  by  the  existing  names  of 
places  io  Galatia.  It  is  well  known  that  names  once  current  are  very 
tenaoions,  and  live  down  many  changes ;  and  Isaac  Taylor  has  shewn,  in 
bis  work  on  *'  Words  and  Places,"  that  there  is  fair  ground  for  concluding, 
from  the  prevalance  of  certain  Celtic  forms  in  the  names  of  towns  and 
rivers  and  hills  in  Galatia,  that  that  country  must  have  been  inhabited  at 
one  period  by  Celts,  and,  as  he  believes,  by  Celts  of  tbe  Cimbrio  type. 

An  interesting  paper  follows,  in  which  Pastor  Ohl  of  Schnsdorf  discusses 
the  origin  and  propriety  of  the  three  questions  addressed  to  the  recipient 
of  baptism  in  the  Lutheran  service— (1)  Do  you  renounce  the  devil  and  all 
bis  works ;  (2)  Do  you  believe  in  God  the  Father,  &c.,  &c. ;  (3)  Do  you 
wish  to  be  baptised?  These  questions  originally  arose  at  a  period  when 
tbe  common  and  normal  baptism  was  that  of  proselytes,  and  once  adopted 
into  the  liturgy  were  mechanically  transferred  to  the  entirely  different 
case  of  tbe  baptism  of  infants.  During  the  middle  ages,  this  course  was 
generally  defended  by  the  theoty  of  Augustine,  that  children,  though  in- 
capable  of  personal  faith,  were  baptised  on  the  strength  of  the  faith  of  the 
Church;  and  at  the  Reformation,  when  so  many  old  forms  and  old 
doctrines  were  put  to  the  proof,  these  questions  were  transferred  by 
Lather  from  the  Komish  service-book  to  his  own,  because,  while  rejecting 
tbe  mediadval  theory  of  vicarious  faith  as  savouring  too  much  of  the  tx 
opere  operato  working  of  the  sacraments,  he  entertained  the  peculiar 
opinion  that  the  child  could,  or  did,  exercise,  previous  to  being  baptised, 
such  a  personal  faith  as  was  tbe  condition  of  receiving  gracious  benefit 
from  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  Faith  comes  from  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Word,  says  Luther,  and  the  Word  is  preached  to  the  child,  and 
beard  by  it,  in  the  baptismal  formula,  especially  that  of  exorcism,  since  it 
comes  first  in  order  of  time.  The  child  believes  in  the  strength  of  the 
Word  by  which  it  is  exorcised,  and  in  the  strength  of  the  faith  of  the 
Church,  whose  prayers  have  been  answered  in  that  exorcism.  All  this 
occurs,  of  course,  without  the  assent  of  reason;  but  then,  says  Luther, 
old  men  receive  tbe  Word  with  the  ear  and  reason,  without  faith ;  and 
children  receive  it  with  the  ear  and  faith,  without  reason.  Nay,  it  is  be- 
cause children  are  simple,  and  are  as  yet  without  reason,  that  they  are  so 
well  fitted  to  believe,  much  better  fitted  than  the  old,  whose  reason  proves 
too  often  a  decided  obstacle  to  their  faith.  This  theory  of  Luther's  was 
entirely  abandoned  by  his  successors,  because  they  perceived  at  once  that 
the  critical  intelligence  which  is  so  frequently  a  vexatious  yoke-fellow  to 
faith  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  simple  consciousness,  the  simple 
understanding  of  the  transaction  that  is  taking  place,  which  is  a  necessary 
element  of  true  faith.  Other  theories  were  set  up,  however.  Melanchthon, 
Chemnitz,  and  Gerhard,  held  that  the  child  did  not  exercise  faith,  but 
experienced  certain  motions  of  mind  which  resembled  faith,  and  ex- 
perienced these  not  before,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  sacrament.  That 
is  to  say,  that  the  sacrament  itself  works  the  faith  which  is  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  its  working  anything  at  all.  This  hypothesis,  though 
it  first  begs  tbe  question  by  assuming  the  possibility,  nay,  the  existence,  of 
a  real  faith,  which  is  yet  utterly  unconscious  of  its  own  object,  and  then 
reasons  in  a  circle  by  making  this  faith  to  be  caused  by  its  own  effect,  has 
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been  the  most  prevalent  opinion  on  the  point  in  the  Lutheran  Chorehf  and 
has  found  zealous  defenders  at  the  present  day  in  the  Confessional  or  high 
Lutheran  party.  Pastor  Ohl,  however,  thinks  it  as  unsatbfactoiy  as  its 
predeoessor,  and  suggests  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  three  questions  in 
the  baptismal  service,  and  the  adoption  of  a  view  of  infant  baptism  more 
accordant  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Pastor  Monckelberg  discusses  the  authenticity  of  Luther's  fiamoos 
saying  at  Worms,  '^  Here  I  stand;  I  can  do  nothing  else;  God  help  me. 
Amen."  Burkhardt  conjectured  that  Luther  probably  said,  ''  God  help 
me,"  but  nothing  more ;  and  Kortlin,  after  a  searching  examination  of 
authorities,  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  Luther's  saying  was  more 
than  simply,  "  God  help  me,"  yet  it  was  impossible  to  decide  now  how  it 
actually  ran.  The  author  of  this  paper  produces  evidence  from  varioas 
sources,  manuscript  and  printed,  which  were  unknown  to  these  eailier 
inquirers,  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  saying  in  its  commonly  received 
form. 

Dr  Alois  MUller  gives  an  account  of  a  MS.  of  Melanchthon*s  Lod 
Commune,  in  German,  which  lies  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Olmuts,  and 
which  has  a  high  interest,  because  it  has  been  pronounced  by  Dr  fiindseil 
of  Halle,  who  is  a  leading  authority  on  that  kind  of  questions,  to  be,  with- 
out doubt,  written  entirely  by  Melanchthon's  own  hand. 

Among  other  papers  is  one  on  "  The  Literary  Plan  of  the  Third  Gospel,'* 
by  Nosgen ;  and  a  review  of  Kitschl's  book  on  "  Justification  and  Becon- 
oUiation,*'  by  Schmidt. 
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La  Rivista  Cristtana  :  Periodico  MensUe.    Fireme  Dec  1875. 

We  are  very  glad  to  introduce  to  our  readers  the  above  periodical,  the 
existence  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times.  It  is  the 
first  and  only  attempt  that  has  been  made  in  Italy  to  reach  the  educated 
classes  by  a  Christian  magazine,  discussing  in  a  thorouj^h  learned  and 
evangelical  manner  subjects  connected  with  religion,  theology,  and  Ghareh 
history ;  as  also  those  scientific  and  literary  topics  that  have  a  bearing  on 
Christianity.  It  has  now  been  in  existence  for  three  years,  published  in 
Florence,  and  edited  by  Professor  Comba,  of  the  Waldensian  Theological 
College  there ;  and  we  think  it  is  a  favourable  augury  for  the  Waldensian 
Church  that  they  have  such  a  periodical  in  connection  with  them,  and  a 
man  qualified  to  conduct  it  as  he  has  done.  The  following  words  of  Dr 
Stewart,  of  Leghorn,  testify  to  the  character  and  value  of  this  magaaine : 

''  Though  the  circulation  be  still  small,  it  is  making  its  way,  and  secular 
writers  in  other  magazines,  or  in  their  own  works,  nave  quoted  from  its 
pages,  both  to  oppose  and  to  commend.  But  another  very  important  chum 
for  support  and  encouragement  is  founded  on  the  most  valuable  oontriba- 
tions  to  the  still  little  known  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  are  furnished  by  the  editor's  own  pen.    Admax 
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Comba  has  a  paBsion  for  historic  arclueology ;  and  first  in  archiTes  and 
libraries  of  Venice,  and  afterwards  in  those  of  Florence,  he  has  found 
records  of  nuurtjrs,  hitherto  unknown,  who  were  tried  and  put  to  death 
for  their  firm  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Great  Eeformation.  In 
giving  his  researches  the  light  in  the  pages  of  the  Rivista  CrUtianay  he  is 
rendering  a  great  public  service,  at  once  to  his  country  and  to  the  Church 
of  Christ" 

We  have  only  seen  as  yet  one  number,  that  for  December  1875,  but  that 
fully  bears  out  Dr  Stewart's  statement  as  to  its  general  character ;  and  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  notice  it  more  particularly  from  time  to  time  in  our 
pages.  Meanwhile  we  cordially  wish  success  to  this  interesting  and  hope- 
ful effort,  and  recommend  the  magazine  to  those  of  our  readers  who  may 
know  Italian,  and  desire  to  aid  the  cause  of  truth  and  godliness  by  becom- 
ing subscribers  to  it. 
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Theoloot  akd  Philosopht. 

Lit  ChrisUiche  Lehre  von  der  Recktfertigung  und  VerMnung  dargatdU 
von  AWrecht  RiUchl,  Dritter  Band,  Die  positive  Enttnckdung  der 
Lehre.     Bonn.     1874. 

In  the  positive  exhibition  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  and  reconcilia- 
tion which  occupies  the  third  and  concluding  volume  of  his  work, 
Ritschl  takes  a  very  wide  sweep,  and  brings  into  view  a  number  of  other 
doctrines  that  are  connected  with  it.  Thus,  although  his  aim  is  to 
unfold  the  meaning  of  one  great  doctrine  only,  and  that  is  steadily  kept 
in  view,  he  brings  under  our  notice  nearly  all  the  leading  truths  of 
theology, — the  doctrine  of  God,  of  Sin,  and  of  the  Person  and  Work  of 
Christ,  as  well  as  that  of  Justification  and  Reconciliation.  The  general 
plan  of  the  dogmatic  investigation  may  be  said  to  be, — first,  to  settle  the 
notion  of  justification  as  closely  and  precisely  as  possible ;  next,  to  indicate 
the  other  doctrines  that  must  be  taken  as  presuppositions  of  the  one  in 
question;  then,  thirdly,  to  prove  on  these  grounds  the  necessity  of 
justification  in  general,  and  of  its  being  founded  on  the  work  and  suffer- 
ing of  Christ ;  and,  lastly,  to  draw  some  conclusions. 

The  first  of  these  tasks  is,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactorily  and  success- 
fully performed.  Justification  is  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  and  that  idea  is  examined  in  its  various  aspects — ^as,  remission  of 
punishment,  removal  of  guilt,  of  the  separation  from  God  caused  by  the 
feeling  of  guilt,  of  opposition  to  God,  and  the  like ;  the  logical  conse- 
quences and  connections  of  each  of  these  views  being  traced,  with  great 
ingenuity,  in  the  theological  systems  where  each  has  been  prominent ; 
the  general  result  being,  that  that  view  is  most  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  of  the  men  of  the  New  Testament^  and  the  JEteformers,  which 
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regards  it  as  the  removal  of  guilt,  and  of  the  consciousnesB  of  guilt,  in  so 
far  as  the  latter  separates  the  sinner  from  Qod  by  producing  in  him 
mistrust ;  while  it  has  also  a  more  positive  element,  that  of  reconciliation 
or  the  turning  of  the  sinner's  will  towards  Gkxi.  Few  will  doubt  that 
in  this  Ritschl  has  hit  upon  what  is  religiously  the  most  important 
aspect  of  the  great  blessing  he  is  investigating;  though  most  will 
probably  think  his  mode  of  representing  it  somewhat  too  exclusively 
subjective.  A  more  definite  departure  from  the  orthodox  theology 
appears  in  this,  that  he  denies  that  the  act  of  God  in  forgiving  sins  can 
be  conceived  as  a  judicial  one.  In  place  ^of  the  relation  of  a  judge,  he 
ascribes  to  him  in  this  matter  that  of  a  father,  not,  however,  exactly  in 
the  way  in  which  that  is  done  by  the  school  of  Ck>leridge  and  Maoiice 
in  this  country  ;  for  he  does  not  hold,  like  them,  that  that  is  the  original 
and  essential  relation  of  Gkxi  to  man.  He  has  far  more  worthy  ideas  of 
fatherhood  than  to  believe  that  it  can  be  constituted  by  the  mere  pro- 
duction of  a  creature,  even  in  the  Image  of  God.  Ab  among  men  the 
moral  relation  of  fatherhood  depends,  not  upon  the  mere  begetting  a 
child,  but  on  the  resolution  to  treat  him  as  such,  and  bring  him  up  in 
a  moral  way,  so  sonship  to  God  is  constituted  by  his  receiving  his 
creatures  into  a  relation  in  which  they  have  his  gracious  love  and  tnin- 
ing.  Thus  he  coincides  with  Turrettine,  Schleiermacher,  and  othen^  who 
regard  adoption  as  the  positive  part  of  justification. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  suggestive  sections  of  the  work  is  that 
on  the  doctrine  of  Gk>d,  in  which  he  examines  with  great  acuteness  the 
Socinian  and  the  orthodox  views  of  the  relation  of  God  to  man,  and  finds 
both  open  to  objection.  The  view  that  he  would  substitute  is  not  quite 
so  distinctly  formulated  ;  but  it  is,  that  the  true  Christian  conception  of 
God  is  love,  having  for  its  ultimate  end  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  mord 
fellowship  of  intelligent  creatures  with  himself.  His  ciitidam  of  the 
evangelical  view  of  God's  relation  to  man,  as  moral  governor  and  judge^ 
seems  to  us  unfair,  as  making  too  much  of  small  points,  and  inmatang  on 
a  more  exact  analogy  to  human  government  than  can  reasonably  be 
demanded ;  and  we  pointed  out  in  last  number  that  his  attempts  to 
explain  otherwise  the  Biblical  passages  on  which  that  view  is  founded 
are,  in  our  opinion,  forced  and  unsuccessfuL  But  his  discussion  of  the 
subject  seems  fairly  to  raise  the  question,  whether  the  evangelical 
doctrine  is  thoroughly  safe  against  such  criticism,  unless  it  be  completed 
and  guarded,  by  the  full  working  out  of  that  view  of  adoption,  which 
makes  it  appear  that  the  whole  scheme  of  probation  and  moral  goven* 
ment  is  but  a  subordinate  and  provisional  part  of  that  greater  plan  by 
which  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  bringing  numy  sons  unto 
glory.  The  question,  too,  whether  all  the  moral  attributes  of  God  can, 
consistently  with  evangelical  doctrine,  be  traced  up  to  love,  is  one  that 
deserves  more  careful  consideration  from  divines  than  it  has  received,  at 
least  in  this  country.  Ritschl  holds  that  they  can  and  must ;  and  one  of 
his  chief  objections  against  the  judicial  form  of  conceiving  God's  relation 
to  men  is,  that  it  assumes  a  duality  in  the  divine  character,  which  ii 
inconsistent  with  its  perfect  unity.  He  has,  however,  a  very  high  con* 
oeption  of  the  love  which  he  holds  to  be  the  entire  mond  nature  of  God, 
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as  being  not  mere  benevolence^  but  that  will  and  purpose  which  has  for 
its  end  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  the  moral  fellowship  of  intelligent 
creatures  with  their  Creator.  When  viewed  in  this  light,  which  is  a 
thoroughly  scriptural  and  evangelical  one,  the  divine  love  is  seen  to  be 
at  least  in  very  close  alliance  and  perfect  harmooy  with  righteousness 
and  holiness ;  but  whether  these  can  be  legitimately  deduced  from  it,  is 
a  point  on  which  Bitschl's  exposition  does  not  satisfy  us,  since  his  views 
of  God's  righteousness  and  holiness  seem  not  adequately  to  express  the 
teaching  of  Scripture. 

In  his  conception  of  the  work  of  Christ,  Bitschl  is  very  anxious  to 

substitute  a  truly  religious  view  for  what  he  considers  the  merely  moral 

and  judicial  one,  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  ;  while  still  he  is  most  earnest 

ia  seeking  to  maintain  him  to  have  been  a  priest  as  well  as  a  prophet 

and  king.     He  regards  his  priestly  work  as  consistiDg  in  his  drawing 

near  to  God,  in  the  exercise  of  the  most  perfect  religions  faith  and 

devotion.     This  is  an  idea  which  is  true,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  has  ])erhaps 

heen  too  much  lost  sight  of  in  doctrinal  statements  of  the  satisfaction  of 

Christ.     It  may  with  advantage  be  added  to  that  doctrine,  but  it  is  hard 

to  see   how  justice  can  be  done  to  the  Biblical  representations  of  the 

death  of  Christ,  if  it  be  substituted  for  it.    Eitschl  holds  very  strongly 

the  necessity  of  a  real  justification,  or  righting  of  our  state  in  relation  to 

God  by  restoration  to  his  favour  and  feUowship,  as  the  only  thing  that 

can  give  us  freedom  from  sin  and  the  power  of  the  world  ;  and  also  the 

necessity  of  that  being  founded  ou  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  as 

the  founder  of  the  church  or  communion  of  the  people  of  God,  in  which 

alone  these  blessings  can  be  enjoyed.    But  his  statements  on  these  points 

seem  to  give  too  great  and  almost  exclusive  promineoce  to  the  subjective 

side  of  the  transaction,  and  thus  to  be  one-sided  and  defective. 

While,  however,  we  must  thus  express  dissatisfaction  with  the  view 

here  developed  of  the  main  doctrine  in  question,  it  is  only  fair  to  say, 

that  on  many  of  the  points  touched  upon  in  the  course  of  the  discussion, 

there  are  in  this  volume  very  fine  and  valuable  disquisitions.     The 

treatment  of  the  ideas  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  of  Christian  liberty, 

and  the  various  applications  made  of  them,  are  peculiarly  striking  and 

vQggestive.    As  a  whole,  too,  the  book  should  be  of  much  service  to 

l^ogmatic  Theology,  from  the  directness  with  which  it  grapples  with 

great  principles,  and  the  extreme  acuteness  with  which  it  handles  them. 

^lyle  somewhere  complains,  that  the  great  questions  of  man's  life  and 

destiny  have  got  so  overlaid  with  formvlce  and  verbiage,  that  no  man 

has  seen  the  real  face  of  a  theological  or  philosophical  doctrine  for  some 

centuries.    Of  something  like  this  one  is  painfully  conscious  in  reading 

^oasij  books  on  theology.    But  Bitschl's  treatise  has  the  rare  merit  of 

^'^^A^g  us  see  the  real  face  of  the  doctrine,  and  feel  that  we  are  dealing, 

not  with  mere  opinions  and  formuUcy  but  with  actual  realities.    It  is 

wich  writmgs  alone  that  really  advance  our  knowledge  of  divine  truth  ; 

and  this  work  of  Bitschl's,  seriously  defective  as  its  conclusions  are,  may, 

u  wisely  and  judiciously  used,  be  of  more  help  in  bringing  Christiau 

theology  to  a  more  perfect  form  than  many  an  ud  exceptionable  repertory 

0!  Kmnd  doctrine. 
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New  Testambot  Exsobsis. 

Expadtiom  of  the  Book  of  Revdatton.    By  William  Bobinsok,  of  Cam- 
bridge.   London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.    1875. 

We  do  not  marvel  that  the  congregation  to  which  these  diflconraea  were 
addressed  *'  on  Sunday  evenings,  in  the  year  1667  and  1868,"  should  have 
desired  their  publication.    The  death  of  the  preacher,  when  away  from 
home  in  America,  gives  a  sad  interest  to  the  book,  and  leaves  it  not 
exactly  what  it  would  have  been  had  it  received  his  revision.    Yet  the 
style  is  so  chaste,  clear,  and  vigorous,  that  no  great  pruning  would  have 
been  necessary.    Considering  the  historical  mode  of  interpretation  adoptedi 
which  accords  on  the  whole  with  Elliott,  it  is  marvellous  how  rich  and 
spiritual  the  ei^positions  have  been  made.    Never  were  quotations  from 
Gibbon  and  similar  sources  more  popularly  introduced ;  and,  amidst  all, 
the  grand  aim  in  preaching  seems  never  to  have  been  forgotten.    The 
hearer  and  his  heart  are  not  neglected  in  the  swift-flowing  periods  which 
suggest  many  eventful  epochs  in  European  history.    If  anything  ooold 
reconcile  us  to  the  belief  that  ''these  prophecies  are  but  outlines  of 
universal  history  written  beforehand,"  it  would  be  the  free,  manly, 
reverent  ti*eatment  of  the  Apocalypse  by  this  gifted  author.    Perhaps, 
however,  he  attracts,  when  others  who  may  be  reckoned  of  the  same 
school  repel,  just  in  proportion  as  his  sound  common  sense  leads  him  to 
deal  with  the  symbols  of  the  Revelation  as  very  different  from  the  prosaic 
record  of  mere  literalities.    We  are  saved,  in  this  way,  from  contemplating 
the  New  Jerusalem  as  an  actual  city  of  gold,  whose  dimensions  are  onlj 
geographical ;  but  we  are  staggered  all  the  more  when,  at  the  mention 
of  the  Euphrates,  it  is  presumed  we  must  think  exclusively  of  the 
Saracens  and  Bagdad.    Surely  the  Euphrates  and  Babylon  were  ro 
intimately  bound  up  from  of  old,  that  the  mention  of  the  one  might  be 
considered  rather  as  suggestive  of  the  other,  and  both  be  treated  as  the 
antitheses  of  the  city  of  God  and  the  river  of  life.    Our  author  holds  bjr 
a  literal  resurrection  of  the  martyrs,  or  at  least  certain  of  the  martjis, 
before  the  millennium ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  treats  as  ''  marvellous 
credulity"  the  assumption  that  our  Lord  Himself  will,  during  the 
thousand  years,  make  this  world  His  dwelling-place ;  that  His  throne  will 
be  on  Mount  Zion,  and  that  He  will  take  the  presidency  in  all  hnman 
affairs.    It  ought  not  therefore,  one  would  think,  have  been  difScult  for 
Mr  Bobinson  to  have  fallen  in  with  the  simple  Augustinian  view,  that 
the  period  of  the  Christian  centuries  is  the  reign  of  the  saints.     This 
however  would  imply  a  different  treatment  of  the  recurrent  numbers  (io 
the  way  of  months  and  years)  found  in  the  Apooalypse,  from  the  yea^ 
day  syi^m,  which  is  here  allowed  to  dominate  with  the  usual  resoltB. 
To  laugh  at  the  idea  of  the  two  witnesses  being  two  actual  men,  to 
hesitate  even  about  accepting  the  Paulicians  and  Waldensians  as  a 
sufficiently  general  interpretation,  and  yet  to  bind  us  down,  because  of 
the  mention  of  three  days  and  a  half,  to  the  belief  ^  that  jurt  before  the 
full  triumph  of  truth  and  righteousness,  there  will  be  a  fierce  straggle 
lasting  three  years  and  a  half,"  seems  hardly  consistent.    But,  ind^ 
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we  here  touch  upon  that  which  makes  farther  criticism  impossible.  The 
lectures  being  purely  popular,  discuss  in  a  most  imperfect  way  principles 
of  interpretation,  and,  according  to  pulpit  fashion,  suggest  many  more 
questions  than  those  which  are  presumed  to  be  solved. 

The  Apocalypse:  The  Voice  of  JesuB  Christ  from  the  Throne  of  Olory; 
with  an  Extgeticdl  and  Practical  Commentary.  By  the  Bev.  Joseph 
Batlbe,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Sheepscombe,  Gloucestershire,  and  late 
Principal  of  St  Aidan's  Theological  CoUege.  London :  James 
Nisbet  k  Co.    1876. 

The  first  glance  over  this  book  reveals  such  a  number  of  printer's  errors 
in  the  accentuation  and  spelling  of  Oreek  words,  as  to  create  the  wish 
that  the  appearance  of  exact  scholarship  had  been  withheld.    Truth  to 
tell,  this  would  have  been  no  great  disadvantage ;  for  we  have  failed  to 
mark  many  instances  in  which  the  effort  to  get  at  the  roots  of  the  words 
discussed  might  be  fairly  deemed  indispensable.    In  one  case  of  real 
importance  we  must  differ  from  our  author.    He  would  continue  to 
denominate  the  cherubim  heaUs^  maintaining  that  "  it  is  the  same  name 
which  Ezekiel  gives  to  them,  and  which  Daniel  gave  to  the  symbols  of 
the  four  empires,"  and  drawing  the  inference  therefrom,  that  'Hhese  four 
beasts  are  Daniel's  four  beasts  converted  to  Grod,  and  worshipping 
Christ"    Granting  freely  that  the  Chaldee  word  used  by  Daniel,  and  the 
Hebrew  one  used  by  Ezekiel,  are  virtually  the  same,  being  a  term  of  the 
most  general  order  signifying  *'  living  creature,"  it  yet  does  not  follow 
that  the  "  Chaldee  word  used  by  Daniel,  the  Hebrew  one  used  by  Ezekiel, 
<Md  the  Qreek  word  tued  by  John,  are  identical  in  significatioD."    Seeing 
there  are  two  well-known  Greek  words,  the  one  of  which  is  used  by 
,John  when  he  writes  in  a  parallel  strain  with  Ezekiel  regarding  the 
cherubim,  and  the  other  of  which  is  employed  by  him  when  he  speaks  of 
the  beast  which  combines  the  attributes  of  the  four  beasts  of  Daniel, 
and  seeing  it  is  equally  well  known  that  the  LXX  observe  the  same 
distinction,  one  can  only  wonder  at  the  mistake  which  has  been  made, 
and  that  all  the  more  when  it  is  succeeded  by  an  arbitrary  definition  like 
the  following,  *'  John  applied  fn(*n  (wild  beasts)  to  the  earthly  sove- 
reignty in  its  present  condition."    "  He  employe  the  word  (««»  (a  living 
creature)  vnthout  any  eignificancy  of  sdf  mil"    We  might  direct  less 
attention  to  such  particulars  if  the  rest  of  the  book  shewed  a  width  of 
scope  redeeming  it  from  the  charge  which  is  apt  to  be  suggested  ;  but 
with  every  desire  to  speak  well  of  the  labour  of  a  man  earnestly  evangeli- 
cal, and  by  no  means  worthy  of  being  classed  among  the  host  of  minor 
writers  who  do  their  best  to  render  the  Bevelation  a  sealed  book,  yet 
we  cannot  regard  Dr  Baylee's  effort  in  the  light  of  a  real  contribution  to 
the  settlement  of  any  of  the  questions  affecting  the  Apocalypse.    The 
date  fixed  upon  by  him  for  the  close  of  the  time  of  the  Gentiles  is  1896, 
and  he  announces  1971  as  the  commencement  of  the  millennial  glory. 
These  are  so  far  safe  dates,  being  in  the  future ;  but,  strangely  enough, 
1896  is  given  as  harmonising  the  preceding  dates,  1848,  1792,  1847, 
1866,  on  whieh  students  of  prophecy  have  stumbled,  and  it  is  held  to 
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be  a  remarkable  and  encouraj;;ing  fact  that^  although  commentaton  have 
differed  so  much  in  fixing  the  period  of  the  time  of  the  end,  they  have 
aU  fixed  on  dates  which  have  proved  to  be  most  eventful  We  have 
been  at  pains  to  gather  together  the  scraps  of  proof  afforded  here  and 
there  throughout  the  work  in  favour  of  1896  and  1971.  They  are  sudi 
as  the  following : — 

Alexander's  victory  over  the  Persians  was  in  b.c.  329.  Daniel  speaks 
of  2300  days  as  the  time  of  the  little  horn  ;  putting  these  two  numbers 
together,  and  reckoning  the  days  of  Daniel  as  years,  we  reach  A.D.  1971. 

Again,  Daniel  gives  three  remarkable  dates — 1260,  1290,  and  1335 
days.  Now,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  a.d.  636 ;  '^  1335  years 
from  that  time  brings  us  to  the  same  date  as  the  2300,  viz.,  a.d.  1971." 
Of  course,  also  adding  1260  to  636,  we  get  1896 ;  but  how  this  date 
consorts  with  the  calculations  of  Fleming  or  others,  is  never  once  shewu. 

Once  more  :  ''  Nebuchadnezzar's  madness  lasted  for  seven  times,  and 
as  he  was  a  typical  person,  the  2620  years  of  the  madness  of  the  natious, 
dating  from  the  era  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  will  reach  to  a.d.  1930.  After 
that  they  will,  as  converted  nations,  assist  in  the  restoration  of  the  Jens, 
and  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem." 

PauJC%  Epistle  to  the  Bphesians  :  Expounded  in  a  Series  of  IHseottrses.  By 
the  late  Robert  S.  Candlish,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Free  St  George's, 
and'  Principal  of  the  New  C«ollege,  Edinburgh.  Crown  8to.  Edin- 
burgh :  Adam  &  Charles  BlaoL     1875. 

Commanding  power  in  the  pulpit  is  a  rare  gift,  though  scarcely,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  so  rare  as  in  other  analogous  spheres  of  influence,  where 
the  themes  are  of  a  more  tangible  nature,  and  perpetually  varying.  But 
of  those  who  possess  this  rare  gift,  few  excel  notably  in  any  other,  and 
fewer  still  in  more.  Tried  by  this  standard,  the  late  Dr  Caudlish  stands 
out  as  the  man  of  an  age.  In  the  pulpit  of  St  George's  Established  Church, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  Free  St  George's,  he  gathered  around  him,  aod  for 
a  lifetime  held  together,  the  most  influential  congregation  in  Scotland— one 
whose  annual  contributions  to  every  Christian  object  were  unequalled  in 
amount  perhaps  by  any  Christian  congregation  in  the  world — ^though  this 
pulpit  pre-eminence  was  only  one  of  his  gifts. 

With  respect  to  his  pulpit  power,  it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  Wherein 
did  it  lie?  The  volume  before  us  may  partially  answer  that  question, 
though  there  were  elements  in  it  deeper  than  appear  there.  Some  men's 
sermons  seem  written  for  the  press  rather  than  the  pulpit,  and  are  fitter 
for  reading  than  for  hearing.  Such  men,  as  a  friend  of  ours  once  ei- 
pressed  it,  "  preach  literature."  Other  men  there  are — Dr  Chalmen,  for 
example — who,  though  their  sermons  are  wholly  of  this  character,  both  in 
form  and  phraseology,  can  throw  into  the  delivery  of  them  such  a  glow  of 
enthusiasm  that  they  can  be  heard  from  the  pulpit  with  as  much  interest 
and  delight  as  read  through  the  press.  Dr  Candlish  prepared  his  sermons 
with  no  view  to  the  press.  He  had  his  own  congregation  ezolusiTely 
before  his  mind's  eye.  This  moulded  the  form  of  them  and  their  style  of 
address.    His  was  strictly  a  spoken  style.    But  what^  it  may  bo  asked, 
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were  the  ohaiacteristios  of  his  preaching  ?    One  very  marked  feature  of 
the  matter  of  it  was  its  eminently  teaching  character,  and  that  teaching 
eminently  biMtccU.    Hardly  ever  did  he  deal  with  any  topic,  whether  of 
doctrine  or  duty,  apart  from  its  setting  in  the  text  which  he  had  selected. 
That  setting  it  was  his  delight  first  to  bring  out  and  open  up ;  and  then, 
keeping  hold  of  it  throughout,  he  would  set  himself  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
it  with  that  subtle  and  piercing  power  which  he  so  remarkably  possessed. 
And  it  was  precisely  the  deepest  and  richest  evangelical  truths  which  he 
thus  delighted  to  spread  out  as  a  spiritual  feast  to  his  people.     From  this, 
howeyer,  they  could  derive  little  profit,  if  they  listened  with  shut  Bible. 
They  behoved  themselves  to  '^search  the  Scriptures  "  while  he  was  *' opening 
to  them  the  Scriptures."    What  we  mean  here  will  be  best  understood  by 
referring  to  the  very  first  sermon  in  the  present  volume.    For  the  text  of 
this  sermon  he  selects  five  places  in  this  one  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
where  there  occurs  the  same  phrase,  found  nowhere  else^'^  in  the  heavenly 
places  " — all  expressive,  not  so  much  of  a  pUicef  as  of  a  sphere  of  being,  but 
each  in  some  aspect  of  its  own  :  the  first  three  depicting  varied  conditions 
of  the  life  of  believers  "  risen  with  Christ ;''  the  fourth,  that  life  as  an  object 
of  admiration  and  education  to  the  principalities  and  powers  in  the  heavenly 
places ;  and  the  fifth,  the  same  as  an  object  of  deadly  hostility  to  the  princi- 
palities and  powers  of  darkness,  mysteriously  permitted  to  penetrate  into 
that  sphere.     The  ingenuity  and,  at  the  same  time,  biblical  sobriety  with 
which  this  is  opened  out  in  successive  heads  of  the  discourse,  and  the  sense 
of  completeness  and  satisfaction  with  which  one  would  come  away  from 
listening  to  such  an  opening  of  a  great  subject— stimulating  as  it  would  to 
further  thought  in  the  same  direction— is  a  fine  illustration  of  that  subtle, 
analytic,  and  withal,  constructive  faculty  which  Dr  Candlish  possessed. 
But  we  should  convey  but  a  poor  idea  of  what  such  discourses  were,  and 
of  the  impression  they  left,  were  this  all  that  was  in  them.    There  came  in 
under  every  aspect  of  his  subject  such  spiritual  views  and  such  searching, 
personal  applications  of  the  truth  dealt  with,  as  made  what  might  seem 
speculative  to  be  intensely  practical.    In  fact,  the  whole  treatment  of  the 
last  head — the  conflict  with  the  principalities  and  powers  of  eril — is  so 
pointed  in  its  practical  character,  that  no  Christian  could  have  listened  to 
it,  as  none  can  now  read  it,  without  feeling  that  his  own  case  has  been  very 
closely  dealt  with. 

Though  we  have  spoken  thus  highly  of  Dr  Candlish's  qualities  as  a 
preacher,  even  as  partially  exemplified  in  this  posthumous  volume,  it  need 
not  be  supposed  that  we  go  along  with  everything  it  contains.    Some  of 
the  passages  he  comments  on — though  not  many — we  should  interpret  dif- 
ferently ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  small  moment.  In  some  cases  he  shews  a 
tendency  to  over-refinement,  and  the  texture  of  his  sermons  is  so  rigidly 
expository,  that  they  may  not  suit  the  taste  of  some.     But  those  who  have 
any  relish  for  the  skilful,  loving,  and  faithful  opening  of  Scripture,  and  a 
close,  personal  application  of  its  truths,  cannot  fail  to  value  this  reposi- 
tory of  biblical  exposition,  while  those  who  care  less  for  this,  but  knew 
wd  admired  the  man  as  one  of  God's  best  gifts  to  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  above  all,  to  the  congregation  which  so  long  enjoyed  his  ministry,  will 
^Sttd  it  as  a  memorial  of  him  not  easily  estimated.  D.  B, 
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Tht  Dawn  of  Life  ;  being  the  Hietory  of  the  eldest  knovm  Fossil  Remains^ 
and  their  Relations  to  Oeclogical  Time  and  to  the  Devdopment  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  By  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL-D.,  &c.,  Principal  of 
M'Gill  Universitj,  Montreal.  London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
1875. 

The  late  Sir  Eoderick  Murchison,  describing  in  his  SUwria  the  little 
radiated  zoophyte  named  Oldhamm,  belonging  to  the  Cambrian  system 
of  geology,  quaintly  remarks  that  "  the  reader  may  look  with  reverence 
on  this  zoophyte,  for  notwithstanding  the  most  assiduous  researdies,  it  is 
the  only  animal  relic  yet  known  in  this  very  low  stage  of  nnequirocal 
sedimentary  matter."    In  the  year  1859  a  discovery  was  made  in  Canada 
which  has  given  the  geologist  cause  to  transfer  his  veneration  fram 
OldhanUa  to  an  organism  which  carries  him  back  to  an  antiquity  so 
remote  as  to  render  the  age  of  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  fossUs  com- 
paratively recent.    The  rocks  which  yielded  this  remarkable  fossil  sre 
the  oldest  stratified  deposits  of  the  American  continent,  and  having  been 
extensively  developed  and  first  geologically  explored  in  the  neighboar- 
hood  of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  are  now  generally  known  as  the  Lauren- 
tian  series.     They  form  beds  of  gneiss  and  other  crystalline  rocks, 
consisting  of  the  metamorphosed  sandstones,  clays,  and  limestones  of  astiU 
earlier  period  of  oceanic  deposits.    The  series  is  distinguished  as  the 
Lower  and  Upper  Laurentian,  the  former  attaining  in  Canada  to  a 
thickness  of  20,000  feet ;  while  the  latter  and  newer,  which  is  belived  <o 
be  separated  from  the  lower  and  older  by  a  long  interval  of  time, 
presents  a  thickness  of  10,000  feet.    The  upper  division  is  associated 
with    somewhat   later  deposits  known  as  the  Huronian,  reaching  a 
thickness  of  18,000  feet.    The  united  thickness  of  these  three  associ- 
ated series  was  considered  by  the  late  Sir  William  Logan,  the  head 
of  the  geological  survey  of  Canada,  as  possibly  far  surpassing  **  that  of 
all  succeeding  rocks,  from  the  base  of  the  Palaeozoic  to  the  present  time." 
The  Laurentian  formation  stretches  over  more  than  200,000  square  miles 
in  Canada,  and  much  of  it  remains  unexplored.    Bocks  of  the  same 
geological  age  have  been  identified  in  the  older  gneisses  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  of  Bavaria  and  Bohemia ;  and  one  of  the  latest  labours  of  Sir 
R  Murchison  was  to  establish  a  Lower  Laurentian  equivalent  in  the 
Scottish  Hebrides.    It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Upper  Laurentian,  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  Labrador  series,  is  represented  amongst  the 
gneisses  of  our  western  islands ;  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  W. 
Logan,  that  the  Labrador  series  occurs  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.     "The 
Labradorite  and  Hypersthene  rocks  from  that  island,"  he  wrote,  ''are 
identical  with  those  of  the  Labrador  series  in  Canada  and  New  York, 
and  unlike  those  of  any  formation  at  any  other  known  horizon."   The 
discovery  of  an  organism  in  these  truly  ancient  rocks  was  recognised  as 
opening  "  a  new  era  in  geological  science.''    But,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
discovery  was  received  in  some  quarters  with  considerable  suspicioD,  not 
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to  aay  hostility.    It  did  not  quadrate  with  the  views  of  certain  geolo- 
gists, who  had  decided  on  theoretic  grounds  that  rocks  older  than  the 
Primordial,  Silurian,  or  Cambrian  period  must  necessarily  be  ''azoic,'' 
or  destitute  of  any  vestige  of  life,  or  "  hypozoic,"  subordinate  in  their 
position  to  the  fossiliferous  strata.    There  was  somethiug,  also,  in  the 
aspect  of  the  newly  discovered  substance  itself  which  lent  a  degree  of 
plausibility  to  doubts  as  to  its  organic  character.    The  subject  has  been 
discussed  more  or  less  for  the  last  fifteen  years ;  and  Dr  Dawson's  his- 
tory of  the  discovery,  and  its  geological  and  biological  bearings,  appears 
at  a  time  when  it  may  be  affirmed  that  all  reasonable  doubts  as  to  the 
organic  nature  of  the  substance  have  been  conclusively  set  at  rest 
Eozocn  Canadefue  ia  the  name  which  was  given  to  the  organism  by  the 
author,  who  shares  largely  in  the  merit  of  having  determined  its  true 
character,  a  task  in  which  he  has  been  ably  supported  by  Dr  Carpenter. 
Id  bestowing  upon  it  the  name  of  Eozoon,  or  Dawn  Animal,  he  disclaims 
any  intention  of  presenting  it  as  ''  the  long-sought  prototype  of  animal 
existence."    It  is  simply  the  oldest  known  fossil  for  the  time  being,  as 
was  the  Oldhamia  a  few  years  ago  ;  and  the  interest  attaching  to  it  in 
that  respect  is  pithily  expressed  in  the  author's  remark,  that  ''  it  is  for 
UB  at  present  the  last  organic  foothold  on  which  we  can  poise  ourselves, 
that  we  may  look  back  into  the  abyss  of  the  infinite  past,  and  forward 
to  the  long  and  varied  progress  of  life  in  geological  time."    There  is 
no  lack  of  evidence  that  the  Eozoon  existed  along  with  many  contem- 
poraries, animal  and  vegetable.    The  Laurentian  rocks  contain  immense 
beds  of  limestone,  presumably  of  the  same  organic  origin  as  the  limestones 
of  later  periods,  accumulated  by  coral,  zoophites,  foraminifera,  and  mol- 
Insca.    The  presence  also  of  great  quantities  of  carbon  in  the  form  of 
plumbago,  or  graphite,  is  assigned  to  the  agency  of  an  abundant  vegetation 
in  the  sea  or  on  the  land  during  the  Laurentian  age.    Beds  of  oxide  of 
iron,  sometimes  seventy  feet  in  thickness,  testify  in  a  similar  manner  to 
organic  action  in  that  remote  era ;  for  "  it  is  the  deoxidising  power  of 
vegetable  matter  which  has  in  all  the  later  formations  been  the  efficient 
cause  in  producing  bedded  deposits  of  iron.''   The  Eozoon  ranks  amongst 
the  most  primitive  forms  of  animal  life.    It  belongs  to  the  Rhizopoda, 
a  class  which  luis  played  a  more  important  part  in  modifying  the  crust 
of  the  earth  than  even  the  coral  zoophytes.    The  gelatinous  or  albumi- 
i^oid  substance  (sarcode)  of  the  body  in  this  class  of  animals  is  destitute 
of  any  quality  indicating  organisation  of  the  simplest  description.    "  A 
little  particle  of  apparently  homogeneous  jeUy  (to  use  the  words  of  Dr 
Carpenter  in  his  work  on  the  "Foraminifera")  changes  itself  into  a 
greater  variety  of  forms  than  the  fabled  Proteus  ;  lays  hold  of  its  food 
'^thout  members ;  swallows  it  without  a  mouth ;  digests  it  without  a 
"^nuich ;  appropriates  its  nutritious  material  without  absorbent  vessels 
or  a  circulating  system ;  moves  from  place  to  place  without  muscles ; 
feels  (if  it  has  any  power  to  do  so)  without  nerves  ;  and  not  only  this, 
l^nt  in  many  instances  forms  shelly  coverings  of  a  symmetry  and  com- 
plexity not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  testaceous  animal."     The  first 
pftrt  of  this  description  applies  literally  to  the  Amoeba  or  Proteus 
''^''■^^^e,  the  type  of  an  order  of  Bhizopods  destitute  of  any  testaceous 
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coyering ;  the*  latter  part  to  the  extensive  order  of  the  Foraminifera, 
in  which  the  animal  is,  if  possible,  less  structureless  than  the  other,  yet 
is  endowed  with  the  power  of  investing  itself  with  a  shelly  covering,  <tf 
which  we  have  a  remarkable  example  in  the  Nummulite  constituting 
the  principal  masses  of  the  limestone  of  which  the  Pyramids  are  con- 
structed, whilst  another  species  of  foraminifer  has  furnished  the 
Miliolite  limestone  of  which  the  city  of  Paris  is  built.  The  present 
deep-sea  dredgings  shew  that  foraminifera  are  still  carrying  on  the 
process  of  depositing  calcareous  matter  in  the  ocean  deptha  The 
£ozoon  grew  to  gigantic  dimensions,  which  were  rivalled  by  some  suc- 
ceeding animals  of  the  same  lowly  type  in  the  Silurian  age ;  but  Dr 
Dawson  points  out  that,  as  a  whole,  *'  foraminifera!  animals  have  been 
diminishing  in  size  in  the  lapse  of  geological  time  ;*'  and  certainly  the 
contrast  -is  sufficiently  striking  betwixt  the  minute  but  exquidtelj 
beautiful  species  studied  by  the  modem  zoologist,  and  the  huge  reef-like 
masses  of  the  Eozoon  which  covered  the  floor  of  ocean  in  the  era  of  the 
Laurentian.  In  indicating  the  bearings  of  this  discovery  upon  recent 
speculations  on  the  dawn  of  life  on  our  planet,  the  author  is  careful  to 
assure  the  reader  that  ''  our  dawn  animal  has  positively  no  story  to  tdl 
as  to  his  own  introduction,  or  his  transmutation  into  other  forms  of 
existence  ;  he  leaves  the  mystery  of  creation  where  it  was." 

The  scientific  lessons  which  the  author  derives  from  the  discovery  are 
simply  these, — first,  that  the  plan  of  creation  has  been  progressive  from 
few,  low,  and  generalized  types  of  the  primeval  ocean,  to  the  more  numer- 
ous, higher,  and  specialised  types  of  later  times  ;  and,  secondly,  that  every 
type,  low  or  high,  was  introduced  at  first  in  its  best  and  highest  form, 
but,  as  a  type,  was  subject  to  degeneracy,  and  to  displacement,  partiaUj 
or  wholly,  by  higher  types  subsequently  introduced.  In  his  present 
work,  as  well  as  in  his  instructive  and  pleasant  volume  on  "  The  Earth 
and  Man,"  Dr  Dawson  deprecates  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  press  the  Laurentian  foraminifer  into  the  support  of  the  evolution 
theory.  We  have  only  space  to  add  that,  while  the  author  has  been  at 
pains  to  adapt  the  history  of  the  fossil  to  general  readers,  the  scientific 
inquirer  wiU  find  in  the  supplementary  notes  ample  detaib  on  the  geology 
of  the  subject,  together  with  a  review  of  the  controversy  as  to  the  organic 
character  of  the  Eozoon.  The  work  is  altogether  worthy  of  the  high 
reputation  of  its  author. 

Tkt  Recent  Origin  of  Man,  ae  tUustrcUed  hy  Oeclogy  and  tki  Modem, 
Science  of  Prehistoric  ArchoBology,  By  Jambs  C.  Sottthall.  Phila- 
delphia :  Lippincott  &  Ck».     1875. 

Along  a  number  of  converging  lines  of  evidence  the  present  sdiool  d 
anthropologists  have  for  some  years  believed  themselves  to  be  advancing 
towards  this  result — ^that  the  existence  of  man  on  the  globe  has  continued 
for  a  vastly  longer  period  than  either  historians  or  theologians  have 
hitherto  supposed.  Indefinite  ages  running  back  into  geological  eras 
which  we  used  to  associate  only  with  extinct  yauna,  are  claimed  for  the 
gradual  rise  of  the  human  family  out  of  pristine  barbarism  into  the  height 
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of  civilkatioii  and  histoiy.  The  six  thousand  years  (more  or  leas)  allowed 
br  our  traditional  chronology  shrinks  into  a  mere  trifle  before  these  daima 
of  prehistoric  archseology.  It  is  plain  that  Bible  faith  has  a  vital 
interest  in  such  results.  The  dates  given  by  the  early  chapters  of 
GeoeaiB  are  well  known  to  be  uncertain,  it  is  true  ;  and  we  should  not 
care  to  pin  oar  Christianity  to  any  deductions  from  them  which  have 
hitherto  found  favour.  Still,  it  will  be  a  serious  matter  if  the  biblical 
chronology  has  to  be  giveu  up  as  affording  no  clue  whatever  to  the 
primitive  history  of  man.  It  is  very  hard  to  see  how,  under  any 
conceivable  system  of  interpretation,  room  is  to  be  found  within  the 
book  of  Grenesis  for  the  ''  vast  antiquity/'  the  *'  hundreds  of  thousands '' 
of  years  of  which  archaeologists  speak  so  freely.  The  ponderous  volume 
of  600  pages  before  us  has  therefore  an  important  value  to  the  student  of 
Scripture ;  for  it  certainly  succeeds  in  throwing  ample  doubt  upon  the 
conclusions  on  this  subject  at  which  scientific  men  have  been  too  ready 
to  arrive.  Mr  Southall  himself  thinks  he  has  established  the  very  recent 
origin  of  the  human  race.  To  us  it  appears  that  what  he  has  done  is  to 
fibew  that  its  vast  antiqtiity  is  not  yet  proved.  But  on  such  a  question 
as  this  a  verdict  of  ^  not  proven  "  is  quite  enough  to  set  aside  any  new 
and  hasty  hypothesis  which  upsets  Scripture,  history,  and  the  accepted 
beliefs  of  scholars. 

Mr  Southall  has  sx)ared  no  pains  in  searching  out  and  marshalling  at 
leogth  a  vezy  large  body  of  such  facts  as  bear  upon  his  subject.  His 
volume,  indeed,  is  a  perfect  magazine  of  facts,  culled  from  the  leading 
l^ch,  En^iah,  and  American  authorities,  as  well  as  from  the  transac- 
tions of  archfloological  societies.  For  the  skill  with  which  his  facts  are 
used,  we  cannot  say  so  much.  With  all  his  diligence,  the  writer  fails  to 
make  his  argument  lucid  or  his  statements  interesting.  He  lacks  the 
literary  power  to  handle  effectively  such  a  pile  of  materials ;  and  the 
reader  finds  himself  wading  through  dry  pages  of  details  with  small  help 
from  the  author.  The  book  is  a  storehouse  out  of  which  some  more  deft 
band  may  draw  a  condensed  and  telling  case  against  the  archsdologists, 
and  it  would  be  a  service  worth  doing  by  any  one  who  possessed  the 
qualifications  for  it.  For  the  present,  it  needs  some  ardour  and  patience 
to  plod  through  these  pages. 

A  few  sentences,  however,  will  indicate  the  character  of  Mr  Southall's 
argument  to  readers  interested  in  the  question.  After  some  half  dozen 
chapters,  which  might  have  been  condensed  or  omitted  without  loss,  our 
author  sets  himself  to  demolish  the  well-known  theory  of  successive  pre- 
historic ages,  distinguished  by  the  exclusive  use  of  stone,  bronze,  or  iron 
implementsu  To  sustain  the  inference  of  enormous  time-periods,  it  would 
require  to  be  shewn,  first,  that  the  use  of  these  various  materials  by  the 
Kune  tribe  did  not  overlap  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  so-called  '^  ages" 
of  tribal  development  were  mutually  exclusive:  and,  second,  that 
different  taoes  or  tribes  did  not  employ  at  the  same  date  thede  various 
materials ;  in  other  words,  that  the  "  ages"  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron, 
were  really  successive  all  over  the  world.  This  last  position  no  one 
pretends  to  maintain  ;  the  former  is  contradicted  by  abundant  evidence. 
VOL.  XXV. — ^NO.  XC3VI.  N 
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Very  fall  mAterials  on  this  important  point  will  be  found  in  wa  anthoi^ft 
discussion  of  the  megaliths,  the  lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland,  Italy,  &c, 
and  the  shell  mounds  of  Denmark,  as  well  as  in  his  chapter  expresly 
devoted  to  it  (ch.  xziiL).  The  truth  is,  that  these  periods  appear  to 
have  always  co-existed  in  some  part  of  the  world  or  another,  as  they 
co-exist  to  this  day.  Therefore,  chronologically  speaking,  they  "  croes 
each  other  at  every  point,"  and  as  a  basis  for  the  daasification  or  calco- 
lation  of  time-periods,  prove  utterly  confusing.  For  the  determinatioD'of 
prehistoric  progress  within  one  limited  area,  they  afford  serviceable 
evidence,  when  used  with  due  regard  to  the  usages  of  different  moes ;  as  a 
clue  to  the  absolute  antiquity  of  any  given  remains,  they  are  quite  nus- 
leading. 

Another  important  class  of  facts  depends  for  its  value  as  a  teat  of  man^s 
antiquity,  on  the  date  at  which  the  extinct ^vna  associated  with  humaa 
remains  became  extinct.  Here  the  facts  collected  by  Mr  Southall  point 
to  a  comparatively  recent  survival  of  most  of  them.  The  reindeer  ii 
found  in  the  Scotch  "  burghs,"  along  with  bronze  near  London,  and  intfat 
British  peat.  It  was  known  in  Germany,  like  the  Urus,  in  Gieaar's  day. 
It  was  hunted  in  Scotland  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  aurochs  is  named 
in  the  Nubdungen  Lied^  and  existed  in  Prussia  in  1776.  The  Irish  elk 
is  found  along  with  iron  and  jet  objects.  In  fact,  wild  beasts  han 
lingered  longer  in  Western  Europe  and  disappeared  faster  than  the 
archaeologists  were  willing  to  believe. 

The  geological  evidence  is  more  obscure,  and  worse  to  decipher.  But  a 
large  part  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  an  elaborate  examination  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  Somme  valley,  between  Amiens  and  Abbeviile,  and  of 
the  theories  framed  to  account  for  them.  This  is  the  cmdal  instance  of 
human  remains  that  appear  to  be  thrown  into  the  remote  psat  bj 
subsequent  geological  changes.  Mr  Southall  contends  that  the  Somme 
valley  has  not  been  scooped  out  by  the  present  river  within  the  hnmaa 
period,  but  that  (as  Mr  Taylor  holds)  immense  floods  succeeded  the 
glacial  period  and  the  first  occupation  of  the  bone  caves  by  man,  while 
there  is  evidence  that  even  since  the  Christian  era,  a  wide  c^eet  of  water 
or  arm  of  the  sea  filled  the  whole  valley  aa  far  aa  Abbeville.  For  all  thia, 
and  for  a  prodigious  deal  more  bearing  on  the  date  at  whidi  primitive 
man  existed  in  Weetem  Europe,  we  can  only  refer  our  readers  corioos 
in  the  question  to  Mr  Southall's  ample  and  exhaustive  aocnmnlation  of 
facts.  Headers  who  lack  leisure  or  opportunity  for  the  inquiry,  may  at 
least  rest  in  the  conviction  that  science  has  by  no  means  r^ched  its  laat 
word  on  this  whole  region  of  anthropological  investigatioiL  New  dis- 
coveries are  perpetually  shifting  the  aspect  of  the  case  and  making  nev 
deductions  necessary,  while  the  scanty  and  precarious  character  of  the 
evidence  imposes  on  the  sober  inquirer  an  unusual  degree  of  caution  and 
of  patient  waiting.  So  far  as  this  American  author  can  help  to  teach 
this  warning,  his  voluminous  and  industrious  book  merits  gnteful 
welcome. 
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Memoir  of  Norman  Madeod^  D,D.  Bj  his  Brother,  the  Rer.  Donald 
Macliod,  B.A.  2  Yok.  Pp.  362,  432.  London :  Daldj,  Isbister,  A» 
Co.    1876. 

The  Charch  of  Christ  and  the  reading  public  generally  will  agree  in 
pronouncing  these  vulumes  a  happy  combination  of  the  useful  with  the 
agreeable.  And  the  intelligent  Christian,  of  whatever  school,  will  scarcely 
finish  them  without  acknowledging  that  he  has  learned  much  from  the 
histofy  of  a  good  and  able  man,  however  he  may  differ  from  him  in 
some  matters  of  importance.  The  biographer  has  had  the  well  known 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  being  a  near  relative ;  but  he  has  done  his 
work  well.  No  doubt  this  work  has  been  the  less  difficult,  because  Dr 
llaoleod's  life  presented  much  more  of  incident  than  the  lives  of  ministers 
or  other  professional  men  often  do,  and  also  because  there  was  so  large  a 
correspondence  of  which  to  make  use,  and  a  diary  to  be  its  thread,  around 
which  the  narrative  mi^ht  take  shape  naturally  and  gracefully. 

We  hear  so  frequently  of  the  pulpit  having  lost  its  power,  that  it  in 
pleasant  to  read  yet  another  memoir  which  strikingly  proves  the  contrary. 
We  see  here  how  the  pulpit  has  a  power  which  the  press  can  never  have, 
because  its  utterances  are  not  dissociated  from  the  person  who  utters 
them,  but  borrow  strength  from  all  his  personal  qualities,  whether  natural 
or  gracious,  whether  as  they  appear  at  the  time  he  preaches,  or  as  his 
hearers  bang  them  in  from  their  knowledge  of  his  life  among  them,  and 
the  affection  or  reverence  which  this  inspires.  Macle*>d  had  certainly 
many  advanfeiges  from  the  firat.  There  was  his  father*s  house,  one  of 
those  manses  to  which  Scotland  is  deeply  indebted  for  its  ministers  ;  his 
mother's  training  and  prayers,  whose  influence  he  was  never  weary  of 
acknowledging ;  and  the  impressions  connected  with  the  early  death  of  a 
saintly  and  beloved  brother.  Then  there  was  everything  he  could  wish  in 
the  way  of  training  at  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 
followed  by  a  tutorship  in  a  good  English  family,  and  residence  with  his 
pupil  at  Weimar,  where  he  moved  in  the  very  best  society  of  that 
intellectual  capital.  Besides  thorough  training,  such  as  our  best  ministers 
desire  to  have,  he  had  accomplishments  in  his  love  of  music,  poetry,  and 
drawing.  He  had  a  magnificent  physical  frame,  fitting  him  for  much  work, 
and  attrsicting  the  favourable  regard  of  all  who  met  him ;  and  he  had  a 
noble  mind,  richly  endowed  with  many  intellectual  powers,  a  true  heart, 
and  a  most  genial  disposition  and  love  for  society.  And  he  wa*i  early  set 
to  work  in  a  quiet  Ayrshire  parish,  where  he  had  opportunities  of 
experimenting  on  all  classes— a  rural  and  a  village  population — of  all 
ranks,  from  the  peerage  downwards ;  to  be  fnUowed,  five  years  later,  by 
labour  in  the  country  town  of  L)alkeith,  a  few  miles  out  of  Edinburgh ; 
from  which  he  was  translated,  after  eight  more  years,  while  yet  in  the 
prime  of  life,  to  the  great  fiarony  parish  of  Glasgow,  where  he  wrought  on 
till  he  died. 

The  impression  comes  strongly  home  to  the  reader  that  he  was  a  man 
of  true  instincts,  and  of  real  consecration  to  his  Master's  service.  From 
bis  father  and  others  he  had  had  opportunities  of  learning  what  was  good 
steady  parochial  work ;  and  in  every  case  his  aim  was  to  bring  his  parish 
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ifito  sound  working  order,  a  desire  whioh  woald  be  all  tiie  stronger  an^ 
11  the  more  likely  to  be  gratified,  because  he  had  spent  two  of  his  divimtj 
sessions  at  the  feet  of  Chalmers,  and  had  come  under  the  influence  of  that 
wonderful  man.  From  Chalmers  he  had  learned  to  look  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  our  home  heathen,  and  to  appreciate  the  need  for  misnonaxy 
labour  among  them  ;  and  to  the  last  he  took  an  increasing  interest  in  their 
case,  and  with  much  success.  Few  things  seem  to  have  touched  his  ovn 
heart  more  than  his  long-continued  Sunday  evening  services  to  his  Barony 
parishioners,  who  were  admitted  only  in  their  working  clothes.  Bat  he 
knew  that  the  field  was  the  world.  He  saw  one  important  part  of  the 
Colonial  field  in  his  journey  as  a  deputy  through  British  North  America ; 
and  had  unfavourable  circumstances  not  prevented,  he  would  have  beea 
equally  ready  to  go  as  a  deputy  to  visit  the  Jewish  missions  of  his 
Church.  But,  above  all,  he  was  interested  in  missions  to  the  heathen ; 
he  laboured  long  and  most  abundantly  for  India,  and  he  shortened  his 
days  by  his  remarkable  visit  to  that  country  in  the  capacity  of  Convener 
of  the  India  Mission. 

He  was  an  admirable  worker,  and  his  sympathetic  nature  enabled  him 
to  engage  others  to  work  along  with  him.  He  was  not  a  great  thinker, 
and  he  did  not  pretend  to  be.  Indeed,  the  whole  bent  of  his  mind,  eo 
practical  and  so  apt  to  contemn  theorising,  exposed  him  to  the  errors  into 
which,  we  believe,  he  fell.  Hence  his  views  on  the  Sabbath,  in  which  he 
strangely  confounded  its  permanent  unchanging  obligation  with  the  qaes- 
tion  of  the  degree  of  strictness  that  might  be  required  by  the  law ;  and  his 
yielding  to  the  shallow  scheme  of  divinity  which  refuses  to  acknowledge 
the  decalogue  as  the  adequate  expression  of  the  moral  law.  And  hence 
his  much  more  serious  error  in  respect  of  the  nature  of  the  atonement, 
and  his  belief  that  the  confused  volume  by  John  Macleod  Campbell 
expressed  the  glorious  truth  upon  this  central  subject,  and  led  him  to  the 
living  Christ  as  the  old  theology  did  not. 

He  was  a  loyal  and  devoted  minister  of  the  Scottish  Established  Church 
and  certainly  did  more  than  any  other  individual  to  restore  it  from  the 
weak  state  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  Disruption  in  1843.     Indeed,  he 
was  in  a  sense  bound  to  do  so,  for  it  was  he  himself,  as  Moderator  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Irvine,  who  actually  began  the  Disruption,  by  breaking  up 
that  Presbytery  when  he  refused  to  acknowledge  that  the  qwad  Men 
ministers  were  members  of  it— a  sufficiently  curious  position  for  him  to 
take  up,  considering  that  his  father  sat  as  a  quoad  sacra  minister  in  the 
Assembly  of  which  he  was  Moderator.    His  action  is  not  without  interest 
at  the  present  day,  when  it  is  supposed  by  many  that  the  abolition  of 
patronage  has  removed  all  essential  difference  between  the  Established  and 
the  Free  Churches.     From  time  to  time  his  letters  and  his  diary  make  it 
clear  that  he  understood  the  real  difference  to  lie  in  the  spiritual  in- 
dependence claimed  by  the  Free  Church :  though  it  is  not  quite  certun 
that  he  understood  any  better  than  his  biographer  what  that  claim  is, 
namely,  that  the  Church  is  to  determine  for  itself  upon  spiritual  questions 
in  its  own  courts,  as  the  State  in  its  own  courts  is  to  determine  on  eiTil 
questions,  and  that  neither  is  to  decide  for  the  other  what  the  limits  are 
of  their  respective  provinces. 
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BiHle  Lands :  Their  Modem  Cuetoms  and  Manners  tUvstrative  of  Scripture. 
By  Hknrt  J.  Van-Lknnep,  D.D.  With  maps  and  woodcuts.  Lon- 
don :  John  Marray,  Albemarle  Street.     1875. 

The  name  of  Dr  Yan-Lennep  was,  we  confess,  new  to  ua    We  were 
not  longi  however,  of  coming  to  a  conclusion  regarding  our  author's 
nationality.    Certain  peculiarities  of  spelling  which  find  favour  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  led  to  the  conjecture  that  Dr  Yan-Lennep 
might  be  an  American  traveler,  and  this  ripened  into  certainty  when  we 
found  the  writer  beginning  a  sentence  thus—'*  We  say,  General  Sherman, 
President  Grant,  Queen  Victoria.''    No  person  but  one  whose  horoscope 
was  cast  in  the  sign  of  the  Stars  and  the  Stripes  would  have  thought  of 
such  an  arrangement  as  that.    With  cordial  pleasure  do  we  welcome  our 
American  cousin  bringing  this  contribution  to  a  better  and  wider  acquaint- 
ance with  Biblical  antiquities,  customs,  and  manners.    His  contribution, 
being  that  of  one  who  has  '^  spent  almost  a  lifetime  in  the  East,  and 
enjoyed  unrivaled  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  all  classes  of  the 
people,"  is  most  interesting  and  valuable ;  it  is  given  with  the  utmost 
modesty,  and  at  the  same  time  with  nothing  of  the  dryness  that  make 
Bobinson's  ''  Besearches "  unreadable  except  by  students,  and   with 
nothing  of  the  forced  liveliness  which  renders  "  The  Land  and  the  Book  " 
of  Thomson,  another  countryman  of  our  author,  very  heavy  reading. 
The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  under  the  first  of  which  are  treated, 
*^  Customs  which  have  their  origin  in  the  Physical  Features  of  Bible 
Lands,"  and  under  the  second, ''  Customs  which  have  an  Historical  Origin." 
For  neither  part  does  the  writer  claim  the  merit  of  completeness,  or  the 
value  of  scientific  treatment.     He  is  "not  'writing  a  treatise  on  the 
geography,  botany,  or  natural  history  of  the  lands  of  the  Bible,"  and  he 
frankly  avows  his  intention  to  "  omit  much  interesting  matter  of  a  scien- 
tific character."    It  is  the  necessaiy  result  of  this  eclectic  character  of  the 
contents  of  the  two  volumes  that  readers  will  be  disappointed  now  and 
again,  when  turning  to  them  for  light  upon  Scripture  statements  or  allu- 
Bions.    Thus  one  Bible  reader  may  be  puzzled  what  to  make  of  the 
"  mandrakes  "  mentioned  in  Genesis  and  Canticles  ;  another  may  wish 
information  regarding  the  **  Shittim  "  wood  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  Tabernacle  ;  while  a  third  may  reasonably  look  for  some  explanation 
of  the  "  wedding  garment "  mentioned  in  the  parable  of  the  great  Supper. 
Bat  not  one  of  these  seekers  for  light  will  be  any  the  wiser  by  referring 
to  the  pages  of  Dr  Van-Lennep.    If,  however,  the  reader  has  beside  him 
for  reference  on  these  and  similar  matters  such  works  as  Smith's  Biblical 
Dictionary,  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  and  Trench  on  the  Parables, 
he  will  find  Dr  Yan-Lennep  a  most  agreeable  and  instructive  companion 
to  these  elucidators  of  the  written  Word,  one  who  can  furnish  him  with 
illustrative  information  such  as  could  only  be  gathered  from  personal 
observation  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  Arabia. 

The  department  in  which  we  are  inclined  to  regard  the  American  divine 
&8  weakest,  is  that  of  Biblical  criticism.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  the  chapter 
devoted  to  "  Beligious  Practices,"  our  author  refers  to  the  vow  of  Jeph- 
^ah  84  evidence  of  the  existence  of  human  sacrifices^  *'  recognised  in  th^ 
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Pentateacb  by  the  provision  made  for  '  siDgular  vows '  which  required 
the  commission  of  murder."  No  other  ezpLiuation  of  the  trausaction  in 
question  is  stated,  the  only  hint  that  another  is  possible  being  contained 
in  the  foot-note,  with  which  the  matter  is  summarily  dismissed.  '*  Ail 
the  earlier  interpreters,  Josephus  and  Jonathan  the  Targumist  among 
them,  adopt  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jephthah'a 
daughter.''  There  is  a  good  deal  more  than  that  to  be  said  on  the  subject, 
as  all  Bible  students  know.  Dr  Van-Lennep  should  either  have  passed 
it  over  entirely,  or  have  given  it  a  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  treatment 
Again,  at  the  commencement  of  the  chapter  upon  Fruit,  &c,  we  have  a 
most  interestiug  statement  regarding  the  fig-tree  of  Western  Asiau 
Unfortunately,  however,  our  author  feels  called  upon  to  furnish  his  con- 
tribution to  the  explanation  of  our  Lord's  blighting  of  the  fig-tree.  That 
he  has  only  added  one  to  the  '*  hypotheses  almost  innumerable,"  and  com- 
plicated the  difficult3\  our  readers  will  probably  concur  with  us  in  thinking, 
wiien  informed  that  Dr  Vau-Lennep's  theory  is,  that  between  the  time  of 
our  Lord's  going  to  and  returning  from  Jerusalem,  the  owner  of  the  tree^ 
annoyed  at  seeing  straugers  *'  climbling  into  his  trees  [7]  and  picking 
the  old  figs,  to  the  danger  of  injuring  the  young  shoots  and  blos- 
soms of  the  present  crop,  shook  off  and  threw  away  the  remaining 
figs."  The  blighting  of  the  tree  is  then  regarded  as  the  punishing  of 
'*  the  churlish  owner,  in  faithfulness  to  his  soul,"  although  the  apostlea 
were  told  nothing  of  the  matter.  This  is  not,  we  submit,  sober  interpre- 
tatiou  ;  it  is  fanciful  interpolation  of  a  kind  which,  if  permitted  to  pass 
unchallenged,  is  fitted  to  work  mischief.  Had  the  critical  faculty  been 
somewhat  stronger  and  the  receptive  a  little  weaker  in  our  auther,  he 
might  have  omitted  those  wonderful  stories  about  wild  beasts — ^bears  in 
particular — the  inserting  of  which  has  brought  down  upon  him  the  seon 
of  some  of  his  critics. 

On  one  point,  however,  we  are  prepared  to  uphold  both  writer  and 
publisher  against  the  arbitrary  criticism  of  a  journal  which  shews  no 
favour  for  Biblical  works  lacking  the  flavouring  of  German  neologf. 
'*  The  illustrations,"  says  the  Athencntm,  in  its  supercilious  notice,  "are 
by  no  means  what  they  should  be."  In  our  judgment  they  are  far  above 
the  average  of  book  engravings  and  cuts,  alike  in  taste  of  design  and 
finish  of  execution.  Scattered  with  liberal  profusion  over  the  entire 
work,  numbering  upwards  of  eight  hundred,  the  illustrations  cannot 
fail  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  volumes  for  all  readers,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  youthful  readers,  with  whom,  we  venture  to  predict, 
Dr  Van-Lennep,  when  better  known,  will  speedily  become  a  favourite. 

M-E. 

The  Doctrine  of  Retribution.  Bampton  Lectures  for  1875.  By  Willuk 
Jackson,  M.A.,  F.aA.,  Author  of  "The  Philosophy  of  Natoial 
Theology,"  "Positivism,"  "Right  and  Wrong,"  &c.  London:  Hodder 
&  Stoughton,  Paternoster  Bow.    1875. 

In  his  essay  on  "The  Philosophy  of  Natural  Theology,"  puUished 
little  more  than  a  year  ago,  Mr  Jackson  gave  promise  of  good  aerrice  in 
a  wise  handling  of  the  problems  that  lie  on  the  border-land  of  Katuxe 
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and  the  SnpemattiraL  He  was  fairly  entitled  to  the  honour  which  the 
beads  of  colleges  at  Oxford  conferred  upon  him,  when  they  appointed 
the  author  of  that  work  Bampton  Lecturer  for  1875.  The  topic  selected 
by  the  lecturer  was  that  of  Eetribution,  or  Eetributive  Justice,  and  by 
all  who  give  the  eight  lectures  a  careful  and  repeated  perusal,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  he  has  produced  a  work  which,  if  not  destined  to  become 
a  standard,  is  certainly  full  of  suggestive  matter,  pertinent  criticism,  and 
ripe  scholarship.  We  have  been  struck  with  the  familiarity  which  our 
author  evinces  with  the  discoveries  in  physics  and  the  speculations  in 
metaphysics  ;  he  seems  equally  at  home  in  the  Pure  Reason  of  Kant  and 
the  Natural  Forces  and  Wave-thrills  of  Helmholtz,  equally  competent  to 
estimate  the  ''  Easy  Philosophy  "  of  Hume,  and  to  criticise  the  Belfast 
address  of  ProfessiDr  Tyndall.  It  need  not  be  said  how  valuable  such 
versatility  is  when  found  in  one  who  essays  to  be  a  guide  in  the  wide 
field  of  Natare  and  the  Supernatural. 

There  is  another  combination  observable  in  these  lectures  which  we 
fear  will  detract  from  the  value  of  Mr  Jackson's  contribution  to  the 
Philosophy  of  Natural  Religion.    We  refer  to  the  endeavour  to  combine 
philosophic  accuracy  of  expression  with  rhetorical  effectiveness.    How- 
ever much  this  may  have  added  to  the  interest  of  the  lectures  when 
listened  to  in  St  Mary's,  it  certainly  interferes  with  their  usefulness  now 
that  they  must  be  studied  by  each  reader  away  from  the  voice  of  the 
preacher  and  the  presence  of  the  congregation.    Throughout  the  volume 
the  reader  comes  in  sight  of  such  weighty  truths  as  these:  Natural 
Theology  and  Natural  Religion  are  two  distinct  provinces  of  the  science 
of  Human  Nature ;  there  are  Axioms,  first  grounds  or  first  truths,  in 
the  spheres  of  Mathematical,  Logical,  Physical,  and  Moral  Fact  and 
Truth  ;  Moral  Distinctions  are  as  axiomatic,  as  sure  and  unerring,  as  the 
firmest  principles  and  most  absolute  laws  of  Nature ;  Retributive  Justice 
is  one  of  the  doctrines  of  Natural  Religion,  and  the  conclusions  of  Natural 
Beligion  rest  upon  the  truths  of  pure  morality  ;  a  statute  of  Retribution 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  and  it  is  a  biological  law  in  our 
nineteenth  century,  called  Heredity.    Such  are  the  leading  propositions  in 
this  work ;  and  when  informed  that  they  are  treated  in  combination  with 
sppreciative  criticisms  of  the  objections  of  Sceptics,  Materialists,  and 
Utilitarians,  by  one  of.  such  wide  range  of  sympathy  and  information  as 
Mr  Jackson,  the  reader  may  expect  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  solid  acquisi- 
tions by  a  study  of  the  most  recent  series  of  Bampton  Lecturea    Judg- 
ing, however,  fi*om  our  own  experience,  he  is  likely  to  be  disappointed, 
for  the  lectures  are  sadly  lacking  in  condensation,  in  continuity,  and 
in  simplicity.    Before  he  has  gone  very  far,  the  reader  is  visited  with 
a  painful  feeling  that  there  is  a  want  of  progress,  that,  while  he  is  read- 
ing page  upon  page  of  discerning  criticism  or  sonorous  eloquence,  he  is 
not  advancing  in  any  definite  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  Retribution  ; 
uid  he  closes  the  volume  without  being  able  to  say  in  Mr  Jackson's  own 
words,  ^  this  is  the  full  meaning  and  measure  of  the  doctrine — its  breadth 
and  length,  and  depth  and  height,"    The  feeling,  that  the  lecturer  has 
sacrificed  rigour  of  method  and  orderly  treatment  to  discursive  prelection 
^  oratorical  diffuseness,  is  strengthened  by  finding  a  lack  of  "what  we 
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have  come  to  regard  as  the  proper  aocompaniments  of  a  aeries  of 
BamptOQ  Lectures.  There  is  no  analysis  of  the  lectures  prefixed ;  there 
are  no  headings  of  the  pages  other  than  the  titles  of  the  suocessiTe 
lectures,  not  always  happily  chosen  ;  there  are  no  notes  at  the  dose ;  and, 
worst  of  all,  there  is  no  index.  What  a  contrast  in  all  these  particahia 
to  some  Bampton  Lectures  we  know  and  treasure — notably  to  those  of 
1866 !  But  then  Dr  Liddon  nowhere  states  what  we  found  with  some 
alarm  Mr  Jackson  confessing,  when  giving  an  outline  of  his  series,  that 
after  the  fourth,  the  lectures  did  not  "  as  yet  exist,  even  in  outline." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  rhetoric  of  the  volume  which  can  be  taken  as 
compeDsatiug  for  what  we  have  desiderated.  There  are  some  &ie 
sentences  to  be  gathered  here  and  there — sentences  such  as  these — *'  Sad 
is  the  soul  of  any  human  being  whose  inward  eye  sees  farther  than  his 
fellows.''  *'  If  you  can  but  crown  your  lives  here  with  true  Amaranth, 
there  will  be  no  sorrow  in  the  long  remembrance."  "  The  man  who  says 
distinctly,  '  Nothing  can  be  known,'  often  feels  (as  Hume  did)  a  recoil 
from  the  nothingnu%  of  his  own  language.  He  feels,  too,  that  he  has  said 
a  something,  the  hollow  echoes  of  which  may  not  die  away  for  ever ! " 
Sometimes  Mr  Jackson  is  felicitous  in  expressions,  as,  for  example,  when 
he  calls  Ketribution  '^  the  horizon  point,  where  Earth  and  Heaven  meet 
together,"  and  describes  Socialism  and  Communism  as  ''  fraternal  modes 
of  robbery  and  wrong."  Generally  speaking,  however,,  the  rhetoric  ia 
too  florid  for  our  taste.  In  the  second  lecture  there  is  an  extract  from 
Dickens  which  the  lecturer  quotes  with  pleasure,  but  which  we  read 
with  pain  ;  and  the  third  lecture  closes  with  a  peroration,  aprti  Dickens, 
to  which  we  point  attention  as  illustrating  the  vices  of  Mr  Jackson's 
style— vices  which  spoil  an  otherwise  valuable  contribution  to  the  right 
stating  and  solution  of  some  present-day  problems.  In  his  sixth  lecture 
Mr  Jackson  speaks  of  systematizers  writing  and  discoursing  **in  one 
groove,  till  speech  dominates  over  thought ; "  but  is  there  not  a  danger 
of  facile  writers  and  preachers  so  dispensing  with  all  grooves  as  to  bring 
about  the  same  result  ?  M-K* 

The  Prose  Works  of  William  Wordsworth,  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Alxxaxdkk 
B.  Grosart.  In  Three  Volumes.  London :  Edward  Moxon,  Son, 
&  Co.    1876. 

Muoh  that  is  in  these  volumes  lies  outside  the  proYinoe  of  this  Reviae. 
At  the  same  time,  Wordsworth  has  exerted  such  an  influence  upon 
Christian  thinkers  and  writers,  that  this  collection  of  his  prose  writings 
may  well  receive  a  passing  notice  at  our  hands.  The  editor  thinks  it 
**  probable  that  the  ar/wunt  of  the  prose  of  Wordsworth  will  come  as  a 
surprise  on  even  his  admirers  and  students."  It  should  not  do  so  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  traced  the  "  unique  course  that  was  run  in  these 
sequestered  vales."  For  the  memoirs  by  the  poet's  nephew,  the  present 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  though  unsatisfactory  in  many  respecis,  make  it  veiy 
clear  that  all  through  his  long  life  Wordsworth  took  the  deepest  interest 
in  politics,  home  and  foreign  ;  while  the  prefaces,  notes,  appendix, 
and  essays,  given  with  successive  editions  of  his  poems,  afford  abundant 
evidence  that  the  poet  found  pleasure  in  criticising  the  prodactions  of 
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otiiers,  and  in  annotating  his  own.  And  it  is  of  political  and  literary  matter 
that  the  balk  of  these  three  volames  consists.  A  good  deal  of  what  finds 
a  place  in  this  collection  ought  to  be  found  ekowhere.  Did  we  possess 
'what  we  sorely  lack  (we  cannot  say  with  Mr  Grosart  that  "  the  world 
wants  "  it),  a  life  of  Wordsworth,  then  about  two  hundred  pages  of  Yol.  iii. 
would  fitly  be  transferred  to  such  a  work ;  and  whenever  we  are  favoured 
with  a  scholarly  library  edition  of  the  poems,  the  remaining  portions  of 
▼ol.  iii.  and  a  large  part  of  vol  ii.  must  disappear  from  this  collection  of 
the  prose  works  in  order  to  find  their  proper  place  in  that  of  the  poetical. 
So  long,  however,  as  we  have  neither  life  nor  poetry  in  complete  form,  we 
gladly  receive  all  that  is  given  us  in  these  volumes,  that  we  may  with  their 
help  deepen  our  acquaintance  with  one  whose  poetry  can  never  wisely  be 
dissevered  from  his  life,  and  whose  life  was  itself  a  great  poem. 

To  Mr  Grosart  our  thanks  are  due  for  his  painstaking  endeavour  to  place 
Wordsworthian  students  in  possession  of  all  the  prose  written  by  the 
greatest  poet  of  this  century.  The  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  the 
eeveral  volumes  under  the  headings  of  *^  Political  and  Ethical,"  ^'.^theti- 
cal  and  Literary,"  '*  Critical  and  Ethical/'  may  be  clumsy ;  the  substitut- 
ing a  title  of  the  editor*s  composing  for  that  given  "  in  the  author's  own 
handwriting "  to  the  first  tractate  in  vol.  i.  may  be  objectionable ;  and 
fi^tious  critics  may  be  disposed  to  place  in  the  category  of  the  unpriced 
*'  Small  Sins  "  of  the  editor  his  occupying  the  two  closing  pages  of  this 
fnaff7ium  opiu  with  a  priced  list  of  '^  Works  by  the  Editor  of  Wordsworth's 
Proee/'  which  winds  up  with  his  address  in  full  for  the  guidance  of 
"  persons  wishing  information  on  any  of  these  books."  But  these  are 
surely  venial  errors  committed  by  one  who  has  proved  himself  a  most 
aealous  worker  in  the  editing  of  British  worthies,  Puritan  and  otherwise. 

The  Anchor  of  the  Soul  and  other  Sermons.    By  the  late  Rev.  William 

Arnot.    T.  Nelson  &  Sons.    1876. 

In  Mr  Amot  the  Scottish  pulpit  has  lost  one  of  the  few  who,  after 
other  recent  and  great  losses,  exercised  a  commanding  power  and  attraction ; 
and  this  volume  has  the  melancholy  interest  of  a  posthumous  publication 
of  some  of  the  discourses  with  which  he  was  wont  to  charm  and  instruct 
his  hearers.  They  all  contain,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  the  elements  and 
qualities  that  gave  him  his  power  as  a  preacher.  In  their  matter  thoroughl)^ 
evangelical,  presenting  the  old  unchanging  gospel  message  with  unmis- 
takable clearness  and  earnest  urgency,  they  have  at  the  same  time  a 
freshness  and  character  of  their  own,  and  are  no  mere  monotonous  repeti- 
tions of  old  ideas.  Nor  are  they  limited  in  their  range,  for  this  volume 
exhibits  a  considerable  number  of  the  topics  of  Christian  preaching,  not 
only  doctrine  and  evangelistic  appeal,  but  practical  teaching  on  matters  of 
Christian  experience  and  duty.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  sermons,  and  of  Mr  Amot's  preaching  in  general,  is  the 
analogical  power  of  seeing  illustrations  in  nature  of  spiritual  truth,  and 
applying  those  not  merely  in  general,  but  in  a  great  many  minute  parti- 
onlan  in  a  most  felicitous  way.  The  sermons  abound  in  figures  from 
nature  and  common  life,  and  these  are  often  extended  to  a  considerable 
length  ;  but  they  are  never  thus  expanded  for  the  mere  purpose  of  orna- 
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ment  or  effect,  but  because  each  point  that  is  touched  apon  in  snceesnoa 
is  made  to  yield  a  spiritual  lesson.  Thus  all  his  illustrations  really  explun 
the  point  for  the  sake  of  which  they  are  introduoed ;  and  in  mosi  cases 
this  is  done  in  a  very  natural  and  beautiful  way.  The  first  sermon  in  thia 
collection,  from  which  the  title  of  the  volume  is  taken,  "The  Anchor  of 
the  Soul/*  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this.  It  is  only  what  might  h&?e 
been  expected  in  such  a  publication,  that  the  sermins  are  somewhat 
unequal  in  excellence.  While  all  contain  in  some  measure  the  fioe 
qualities  we  have  indicated,  some  of  them  have  a  certain  want  of  balance 
of  parts,  and  completeness  of  working  out,  that  seem  to  shew  that  thej 
would  have  been  filled  up  orally  in  delivery,  or  made  more  symmetrical 
had  their  author  revised  them  for  publication.  But  taking  them  as  thej 
are  in  the  circumstances,  we  are  sure  the  Christian  public  will  welcome 
and  appreciate  this  volume  of  earnest  and  wise  utterances  from  the  gifted 
lips,  now  silent,  of  William  Amot. 


THE  SPIRITS  IN  PRISON. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  British  and  Foreign  Evangdioal  Review.^ 

Sir,— In  an  article  on  this  subject  which  appeared  in  your  number  for 

January  last,  containing  some    important  views,  the    writer  at  the 

commencement  sets  its  down  as  "  a  serious  error"  on  the  part  of  our 

authorized  English  Version  of  the  Bible,  that  it  renders  in  1  Pet  iii  18, 

**  quickened  by  the  Spirit,"  evidently  understanding  the  Holy  Spirit  to 

be  meant.    The  writer  will  have  it  that  "  there  is  no  reference  to  the 

Holy  Spirit,  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity."    Even  if  this  were  an  error 

(which  I  do  not  believe,  for  reasons  that  will  appear  in  the  sequel),  yet  I 
cannot  see  why  any  one  should  regard  it  as  a  serious  error.  Bat  what 
is  to  be  thought  of  the  following,  on  pa^e  60  of  the  article  ?  "  There  is  a 
difficulty  as  to  the  word  itfftniti$.  Its  proper  meaning  is  certainly 
'  quickened  ;'  but  as  the  *n»/Mi  of  Christ  was  never  in  a  state  of  death,  a 
difficulty  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of  some  critics.  To  get  over  that 
difficulty,  several  have  maintained  that  the  word  must  be  used  here 
in  the  sense  of  '  kept  alive.'  This,  however,  is  unnecessary.  It  is  the 
co}i8ciou8  personality  of  Christ  which  is  referred  ta  The  word  may 
therefore  well  be  taken  in  its  proper  signitication.  Death  had  passed 
upon  Christ,  as  a  person.  It  was  by  the  power  of  His  pneuma  that  He 
was  quickejied  to  another  life  in  the  intermediate  state  To  my  miod 
thera  is  serious  error  here,  and  I  have  marked  by  italics  the  phrases  I 
consider  objectionable. 

The  recognised  orthodox  formula  respecting  the  Saviour  is,  that  siDce 
the  Advent,  He  has  two  distinct  natures  in  one  person.  The  person  is 
one^  and  it  is  divine.  In  the  moment  the  human  nature  was  formed,  in 
that  same  moment  was  it  assumed  into  ineffable  union  with  the  eternally 
pre-existeut  person  of  the  Son  of  God— so  that  it  never  even  for  a 
moment  had  a  distinct  subsistence,  never  was  a  distinct  personality*  To 
speak  of  the  human  personality  of  the  Saviour,  as  some  do,  and  as  seemfl 
implied  in  the  preceding  extract,  is  serious  error  indeed,  for  it  cuts  at  the 
root  of  the  received  evangelical  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement.  Death 
never  passed  upon  Christ,  as  a  verson.  Plainly  impossible.  True,  we  are 
accustomed  to  say  Christ  diea ;  bat  surely  every  well-instructed  indi- 
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ridual  knows  what  is  meant  by  that.  It  means  that  death  passed  upon 
His  human  nature,  for  that  only  was  capable  of  suffering  and  death. 
And  this  is  precisely  the  manner  in  which  the  apostle  limits  expressly 
the  application  of  his  own  language.  "Christ  nath  once  suffered  for 
sins.**  How  7  '*  Being  put  to  deatii  in  the  flesh/'  that  is,  in  the  human 
nature.  i<^|  here  must  be  understood  to  embrace  the  whole  human 
nature,  including  a  true  body  and  a  rational  soul ;  for  what  is  death  in 
itself,  and  apart  from  its  consequents,  but  the  separation  of  these  two  ? 
Death,  then,  is  not  predicable  of  the  body  exclusively,  and  still  less  of  the 
souL  Christ's  body  saw  no  corruption,  so  that  His  dying  could  be  in 
itself  no  more  than  the  temporary  separation  of  His  human  soul  from  the 
body.  The  being  quickened,  moreover,  or  made  alive  must  correspond 
to  the  being  put  to  death.  If  the  death  consisted  in  the  separation  of 
soul  and  body,  the  quickening  can  only  mean  the  re-union  of  these  two 
at  the  resurrection.  In  view  of  these  very  plain  considerations,  I  can 
see  no  meaning  in  the  last  phrase  of  the  extract  I  have  given  from  the 
article — ^''quickened  to  another  life  in  the  intermediate  state."  The 
intermediate  state  another  life  !  A  novel  idea  truly.  Why,  what  wu 
the  intermediate  state,  but  the  state  of  dtaXh^  under  the  power  of  which 
the  Saviour's  human  nature  was  for  the  time  ?  And  what  was  the  quick- 
ening but  the  rescue  from  that  intermediate  state  of  death  7  What  else 
indeed  could  it  be  ? 

The  writer  of  the  article  seems  to  labour  under  the  impression  that  it 
is  necessary  to  understand  a  strict  and  rigid  antithesis  m  the  passage, 
and  that  this  antithesis  lies  between  the  words  ^ik^  and  imi/ui.  It  is 
not  always  necessary  to  understand  an  antithesis  to  be  of  the  cast  iron 
kind.  And  yet  there  is  an  exact  antithesis  in  the  passage.  Not,  how- 
ever, between  the  words  ril^i  and  v*tv^«,  but  between  imtmrmiiU  and 
{«tr«ni#ijf.  Death  and  life  fonn  a  complete  contrast.  But  if  it  be 
insisted  that  the  antithesis  lies  between  the  former  two  words,  it  is 
impossible  to  carry  it  out  exactly.  Christ  was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh, 
that  is,  m,  or  mtk  respect  to.  His  human  nature.  But  it  cannot  be  said 
that  He  was  quickened  »»,  or  mtk  respect  to  His  divine  nature,  which  the 
writer  evidently  regards  as  the  meaning  of  ^tp/m  in  the  passage.  All 
that  can  be  alleged  with  truth  is,  what  the  writer  has  himself  stated, 
that  '*  it  was  by  the  power  of  His  pneunuif  He  was  quickened,"  though 
not,  as  he  strangely  puts  it^  to  a  new  life  in  the  state  of  death,  but  at 
His  resurrection. 

Does,  then,  the  pneuma  here  mean  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  ?  If 
we  had  only  the  eighteenth  verse,  this  mi^ht  pass  for  the  interpretation. 
The  resurrection  of  Christ  we  find  sometimes  ascribed  by  the  inspired 
writers  to  the  Father,  sometimes  to  Himself,  and  sometimes  to  the  Holy 
Spirit — in  what  precise  and  distinctive  sense  we  need  not  digress  to 
inquire.  But  when  we  come  to  what  immediately  follows  in  the  next 
verse,  this  interpretation  appears  to  me  wholly  inadmissible.  *'  In  (or 
by)  which  also  He  went  and  preached,  Ac"  Now,  if  one  say,  "  Christ 
went  and  preached  to  men  (at  any  time,  whether  in  the  bofly  or  out  of 
the  body)  in  or  by  His  divine  nature,"  I  can  attach  no  meaning  to  that — 
it  is  simply  unintelliffible.  But  if  it  be  said,  "  Christ  went  and  preached 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,''  I  can  understand  that.  The  whole  working  out 
to  its  consummation  of  the  eternal  plan  of  man's  salvation  was  comnutted, 
in  the  counsels  of  eternity,  to  the  Mediator  ;  and,  in  the  economy  of 
redemption,  the  Holy  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the  Son.  "  I  will  send 
you  another  Comforter.''  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Unvftm  of  this 
pi^nage  can  be  properly  understood  onlv  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
ahsenoe  of  the  article  in  the  original  need  present  no  difSculty.  It  is 
found  in  two  ancient  MSS.    But  proper  names  do  not  absolutely  re- 
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qaire  the  article,  and  nMb^M  when  applied  to  the  third  person  of  the 
Trinity,  iis  of  the  nature  of  a  proper  name.  I  could  present  a  pretty  long 
list  of  passages  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  word  is  nsed  without 
the  article,  and  in  which  the  application  is,  in  my  mind,  plainly  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  But  it  is  unnecessary.  Any  one,  even  with  the  aid  of  an 
English  Concordance,  can  easily  turn  them  up  fur  himself.  The  con- 
clusion is  corroborated  by  the  expression  in  Gen.  vi.  3,  '*  My  Spirit  shall 
not  always  strive  with  man."  The  expression  there  has  respect  to  the 
very  time  in  which,  as  I  believe  with  Mr  Wright,  the  preaching  spoken 
of  by  Peter  took  place. 

Mr  Wright  seems  to  have  allowed  his  judgment  to  be  warped  asd 
confused  by  the  dogmatic  utterances  of  Alford  on  the  subject,  who  in 
this  instance,  as  in  too  many  others,  has  written  absurdity  with  some 
semblance  of  learned  and  acute  discrimination.  He  says,  *'  What  is 
asserted  is  not  that  the  fletk  died,  and  the  Spirit  was  made  alive ;  bat 
that  *  quoad*  the  flesh  the  Lord  died,  'quoad'  the  Spirit  He  was  made 
alive.*'  A  distinction  without  a  particle  of  difference,  if  ever  such  was 
made  by  man.  The  apostle's  meaning  plainly  is,  as  I  have  already  shewn, 
precisely  what  Alford  says  it  is  not,  namely,  that  it  was  the  flesh,  i,e,  the 
numan  nature,  not  the  body  only,  that  died.  And  just  as  plainly  the 
making  alive  is  not  predicable  of  the  human  soul  of  the  JRedeemer,  for 
it  distmctively  never  died ;  much  less  is  it  predicable  of  the  divine 
nature.  Alford  here  got  himself  into  a  fog,  by  talking  of  Christ  as 
though  in  the  moment  of  dying  He  entered  upon  a  new  spiritual  state 
of  existence,  in  some  transcendental  sense  to  me  inconceivable.  Some 
who  have  entered  this  fog  with  him  appear  to  be  unable  to  find  a  way  of 
egress.    For  my  part,  I  refuse  to  enter  it. 

I  agree  cordially  with  Mr  Wright  in  his  conclusions  with  regard  to 
the  time  of  the  preaching  and  the  parties  preached  to  ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  in  his  method  of  conducting  the  discussion,  he  has  con- 
ceded a  large  amount  of  vantage  ground — what  would  have  been  sach, 
had  he  occupied  it.  If  the  statements  I  have  made  are  correct — and  I 
believe  they  are  simply  incontrovertible — when  the  question  is  raised 
respecting  the  preachmg,  time,  place,  or  parties,  *'  the  intermediate  state" 
xnust  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning.  It  has  absolutely  no  place.  Bat  it  is 
important  to  shew  this ;  for,  if  it  was  not  the  human  soul  of  the 
Bedeemer  that  went,  when  separate  from  His  body,  and  preached,  the 
ground  is  largely  cut  away  from  those  who  imagine  a  preaching  to  dis- 
embodied and  condemned  souls.  Any  little  plausibility  there  may  he  in 
the  fancy,  as  derived  from  this  passage,  is  thereby  swept  away.  If  the 
preaching  was  not  at  that  time,  it  may  have  been  at  any  other  time 
before  or  since.  Nay,  it  must  have  been  at  some  other  time.  If  so, 
when  1  In  the  days  of  Noah,  as  the  passage  itself  teaches.  And  if  the 
pneuma  of  the  passage  be  the  Holy  Spirit,  this  also  tends  to  a  like  con- 
clusion— ^it  is  another  point  of  vantage.  These  views  might  be  expanded 
largely.  I  can  only  thus  hint  at  them.  But  by  talking  them  into 
account,  the  ai'gument,  I  am  persuaded,  might  be  rendered  much  more 
effective. 

I  had  imagined  that  all  the  thoughts  I  have  presented  were  among  the 
commonplaces  of  our  evangelical  Uieology,  but  I  am  afraid  that  many 
are  losing  sight  of  ancient  landmarks  and  drifting  out  to  sea.  Familiarity 
with  the  writings  of  modem  Crerman  critics  and  theologians  of  whatever 
school,  however  profitable  it  may  be  in  some  respects,  luis  its  drawbacks. 
I  find  even  a  Delitzsch  osing  the  phrase,  **  human  personality,"  in  appli- 
cation to  the  Saviour.^ — I  am,  &c.  R  Nsviir. 

LoiTDONDBRRT,  9th  Fdmtary  1876. 

1  Delitisoh  on  Hebrews,  Clark's  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  240. 
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Abt.  !• — The  Basis  of  Religious  Belief. 

APBINCIFAL  source  of  the  errors,  both  of  those  who 
affirm  and  those  who  deny  the  reality  of  a  Divine 
Bevelation,  is  the  confused  and  contradictory  meaning  often 
assigned  to  the  term,  Reason.  By  the  former  class,  it  is 
generally  regarded  as  synonymous  with  the  logical  faculty ; 
bat  they  quietly  assume,  not  only  the  supremacy  of  this 
faculty,  but  that  it  is  the  only  criterion  of  truth,  and  that 
there  are  in  reality  no  intellectual  or  spiritual  truths  beyond 
its  grasp,  and  yet  recognisable  by  the  human  mind.  Many 
Christian  apologists  also,  first  limiting  reason  to  this  same 
logical  faculty,  and  then  assuming  that  while  it  is  an  insuffi- 
cient and  improper  criterion  of  religious  truth,  it  is  the  only 
faculty  by  which  truth  can  be  appreciated  and  realised,  rest 
the  Christian  religion  wholly  on  external  evidence.  There 
are,  besides,  some  who  would  make  their  "  Christian  con- 
sciousness," or  ''  religious  intuitions,"  or  their  ''  moral 
reason,"  a  criterion  of  religious  truth ;  but  these  terms  are, 
on  closer  examination,  often  found  to  be  only  other  names 
for  the  logical  faculty,  for  it  is  it  which  is  employed  to  inform 
their  "Christian  consciousness,"  or  which  gives  shape  to 
their  "intuitions,"  or  guides  their  "moral  reason,"  and 
religion  is  regarded  less  as  something  which  will  enlighten 
their  intellectual  vision,  purify  their  conscience,  and  quicken 
their  higher  nature,  than  as  something  which  shall  corrobo- 
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rate  certain  preconceived  notions,  which  may  be  the  mingled 
result  of  intellectual  blindness  and  moral  perversion.   In  the 
succeeding  discussion,  reason  will  be  regarded  as  synonymous 
with  the  human  mind  in  the  totality  of  its  powers.    Taking 
the  word  in  this  wide  sense,  the  possibility  of  a  perfectly 
harmonious  connection  between  reason  and  revelation  may. 
we  think,  be  demonstrated.     But  taking  the  word  now  in  a 
narrow  and  now  in  a  wide  sense,  as  merely  the  logical  faculty, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  only  means  that  can  be  em- 
ployed, whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  directly  judging  of 
religious  truth,  we  are  inevitably  led  to  the  conclusion  either 
that  no  revelation  is  possible,  or  that  any  given  revelation  is 
self-contradictory.    It  is  impossible  to  establish  a  religion 
by  demonstrating  a  theology  directly,  that  is,  by  abstract 
conceptions  furnished  us  by  philosophy ;  but  it  is  equally  so 
by  demonstrating  a  theology  indirectly,  that  is,  by  appealiug 
to  outward  testimony.    Even  if  we  could  establish  a  theology 
before  we  established  a  religion,  there  is  a  wide  gulph  be- 
tween a  theology  and  a  religion.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
impossible  to  refute  a  religion  merely  by  a  seeming  refutation 
of  a  theology,  whether  that  refutation  be  attempted  directly 
or  indirectly.    Religion,  while  it  must  have  a  theological 
hold  over  men's  minds,  has  also  a  deeper  hold;  and  it  is 
quite  possible,  by  looking  merely  at  certain  of  what  we  think 
the  theological  aspects  of  a  religion,  to  miss  the  proper 
meaning  even  of  these,  and  to  discover  contradictions  which 
are  solely  due  to  our  own  imperfect  apprehension.    Religion 
does  not  come  to  man  in  the  definite  and  distinct  form  of 
certain  abstract  propositions  which  he  believes  upon  autho- 
rity, or  because  they  are  capable  of  logical  demonstration ; 
but  as  a  direct  influence  from  above,  which  is  addressed  to 
his  whole  nature,  and  to  each  part  of  his  nature,  in  a  form 
appropriate  to  it.    Christianity  has  necessarily  its  theological 
side;  but  as  a  religion  it  is  Christ  and  not  any  abstract 
system  of  theological  truth  that  is  its  foundation.    Christ 
in  his  teaching,  life,  death,  and  resurrection,  manifested 
certain  truths  to  men ;  but  the  religious  influence  of  these 
upon  them  is  not  felt  if  they  be  received  merely  blindly  and 
upon  authority,  or  with  merely  intellectual  assent,  but  only 
if  they  be  "  spiritually  discerned,*'  if  their  truth  and  beauty 
and  fitness  be  recognised  by  the  inmost  nature. 


Dean  ManseVs  Position,  41 1 

The  late  Dean  Mansel  occupied  a  position  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  any  preceding  Christian  apologist,  although  it 
was  the  legitimate  development  of  the  views  of  other  Christian 
writers  on  the  evidences,  a  position  at  one  point  reaching 
to  the  utter  extremity  of  rationalism,  and  at  another  to  the 
utter  extremity  of  superstition.  Denying  the  possibility  of 
any  knowledge,  even  religious  knowledge,  except  that  attain- 
able through  the  logical  faculties,  he  yet  admitted  that  all 
such  knowledge  amounted  in  reality  to  nothing,  and  believed 
in  what  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  direct  contradiction  as  an 
image  of  something  of  which  he  confessed  himself  to  be 
utterly  ignorant.    He  says  :^ 

''The  position  of  human  reason,  with  regard  to  the  ideas  of  the 
Absolute  and  the  Infinite,  is  such  as  equally  to  exclude  the  Dogmatism 
which  would  demonstrate  Christian  doctrine  from  philosophical  premises, 
^d  the  Rationalism  which  rejects  it  on  the  ground  of  philosophical 
difficulties,  as  well  as  that  monstrous  combination  of  both,  which  distorts 
it  in  pretending  to  systematise  it.'' 

This  is  not  a  mere  protest  against  the  excessive  or  exclasive 
application  of  reason  (that  is,  reasoning)  to  religion,  but  a 
virtual  debarring  of  religious  ideas  from  human  knowledge. 
One  half  of  his  argument  is  indeed  inconsistent  with  this, 
and  even  seems  to  necessitate  what  is  denominated  by  him 
a  "  monstrous  combination  "  of  **  dogmatism  "  and  *'  ration- 
alism ;  *'  for  if  it  be  the  case  that  all  our  religious  ideas  are 
finite — that  though  they  may  suggest,  they  never  in  the 
faintest  way  touch  on  the  Absolute  —  it  is  impossible  to 
discoYer  anything  which  forbids  the  freest  application  to 
them  of  reasoning,  or  to  see  why  a  most  thorough  and 
complete  logical  system  of  those  finite  religious  ideas  should 
not  only  be  possible,  but  most  appropriate  and  natural.  But 
that  the  other  half  of  his  argument  implies  this  debarring 
of  religious  ideas  from  human  knowledge  is  evident  from 
the  sentences  which  follow  the  one  already  quoted : — 

'^The  Infinite  is  known  to  human  reason  merely  as  the  negation  of 
the  Finite ;  we  know  what  it  is  not,  and  that  is  aU.  The  conviction  that 
an  Infinite  Being  exists  seems  forced  upon  us  by  the  manifest  incom- 
pleteDesi  of  oar  finite  knowledge ;  but  we  have  no  rational  means 
whatever  of  determining  vihat  is  the  nature  of  that  Beiug.  The  mind  is 
^us  perfectly  blank  with  regard  to  any  speculative  representation  of  the 
Divine  Essence ;  and  for  that  very  reason  philosophy  is  not  entitled,  on 
internal  evidence,  to  accept  any,  or  to  reject  any*    The  only  question 
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which  we  are  reasonably  at  liberty  to  aak  in  this  matter  relateB  to  flte 
eviilences  of  the  Bevelation  as  a  ^t.  If  there  is  sufficient  evidence  on 
other  grounds  to  shew  that  the  Scripture  in  which  this  doctrine  is 
contained  is  a  Bevelation  from  God,  the  doctrine  itself  must  be  uncondi- 
tionally received,  not  as  reasonable,  nor  as  unreasonable,  but  as  scriptnnL 
If  there  is  not  such  evidence,  the  doctrine  itself  will  lack  its  proper 
support;  but  the  Beasou  which  rejects  it  is  utterly  incompetent  to 
substitute  any  other  representation  in  its  place."  ^ 

If  we  interpret  these  words  with  rigid  literality — ^and  it  ia 
necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  attach  to  them  any  meaning 
at  all — it  would  follow  necessarily  from  them  that  Bevelation 
has  no  connection  with  man's  intellectual  nature ;  that  the 
mind,  being  utterly  blank  with  regard  to  any  speculative 
representation  of  the  Divine  Essence,  is  prepared  to  receive 
anything  that  may  be  told  it.  We  have  no  right  even  to 
assume  that  though  Bevelation  may  seem  at  first  sight,  or 
viewed  from  one  particular  standpoint,  to  contradict  condn- 
sions  of  our  reason,  it  will  ultimately  be  found  to  be  a  guide 
to  the  discernment  of  higher  truth,  which  we  will  be  able  to 
receive  intelligently,  for  ex  hypothesi  the  human  mind  is 
utterly  blank  in  regard  to  the  whole  matter — ^has  no  prejudice 
or  bias  or  tendency,  at  least  has  no  right  to  have  them, 
and  has  no  intellectual  needs  which  require  to  be  met  and 
satisfied. 

But  if  he  excludes  religion  from  any  immediate  connection 
with  the  human  intelligence,  he  equally  excludes  it  from  any 
connection  with  the  moral  sense,  and  thus  virtually  denies 
to  man  the  possession  of  a  spiritual  nature,  a  nature  in 
virtue  of  which  he  can  stand  in  any  spiritual  relation  to 
God.  This  is  a  necessary  part  of  his  argument,  although 
here  his  statements  are  more  variable,  and  more  loosely 
expressed.    He  says : — 

"  That  there  is  an  Absolute  Morality  based  upon,  or  rather  ideniicd 
with,  the  Eternal  Nature  of  God,  is  indeed  a  conviction  forced  upon  us  by 
the  same  evidence  as  that  on  which  we  believe  that  God  exists  at  sH 
But  what  that  Absolute  Morality  is  we  are  as  unable  to  fix  in  any  human 
conception  as  we  are  to  define  the  other  attributes  of  the  same  Dmne 
Nature."* 

This  would  seem  to  mean  that  human  conceptions  of  morality 
can  neitherbe  in  harmony  nor  discord  with  Absolute  Morality, 
and  that  man  is  not  ^'made  in  the  image  of  God."    Bat 

»  Limits  o/Beligiow  Thought,  p.  180.  »  /hid.,  p,  206. 
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immediately  after  a  statement  is  made  on  the  same  subject 
which  is  more  guarded,  that  '*  human  morality  in  its  highest 
elevation  is  not  identical  with,  nor  adequate  to  measure,  the 
Absolute  Morality  of  God  " — a  statement  which  certainly  may 
be  assigned  a  meaning  which  very  few  would  contradict. 
But  although  there  is  some  ground,  on  account  of  this 
guarded  language,  and  of  other  admissions  scattered  through 
the  lectures,  for  concluding  that  he  recognises  a  certain  simi- 
larity between  human  conceptions  of  morality  and  Absolute 
Morality,  there  are  much  stronger  reasons  for  arriving  at  an 
opposite  conclusion. 

In  his  last  lecture  he  assigns  a  certain  importance  to  the 
'^  evidence  derived  from  the  internal  character  of  a  religion/' 
but  yet  one  " purely  negative."  He  says:  "It  may  prove 
in  certain  cases  (though  even  here  the  argument  requires 
much  caution  in  its  employment)  that  a  religion  has  not 
come  from  God ;  but  it  is  in  no  case  sufficient  to  prove  that 
it  fca«  come  from  him."  ^  Now,  every  argument  requires  to 
be  used  with  caution,  for  even  the  strongest  argument  may 
be  overstated;  but  the  words  of  Dean  Mansel  mean  more 
than  this,  they  mean  that  the  argument  is  scarcely  capable 
of  being  used  at  all,  that  it  is  a  very  dangerous  argument 
indeed.  And  it  is  evident  why  he  must  have  thought  it  so ; 
for  if  it  be  the  case  that  the  truths  of  revelation  contradict 
our  moral  nature,  or  if  our  moral  nature  can  in  no  sense 
judge  positively  as  to  the  principles  made  known  to  it  in 
Revelation — ^be  impressed  with  the  moral  beauty  of  the  truths 
it  reveals  so  as  to  feel  that  they  must  be  true — it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  our  moral  nature  can  be  able  in  any  case  even  to 
judge  negatively  as  to  a  religion,  or  how  any  religion  can 
exercise  either  a  good  or  a  bad  influence  upon  it. 

But  on  what  grounds,  then,  are  we  to  receive  the  truths  of 
Revelation  ?  In  what  proportion  of  conclusiveness  do  the 
internal  evidences  for  Christianity  stand  to  the  external? 
On  this  point  Dean  Mansel  has  given  us  a  summary  of  his 
views,  which  in  order  to  understand  precisely  his  position 
it  is  necessary  to  quote  in  full. 

^  Here,  then,  is  the  issue  which  the  wavering  disciple  is  bound  seriously 
to  consider.    Taking.into  liccount  the  various  questions  whose  answers  on 
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the  one  side  ur  the  other  fonu  the  sum  total  of  evidences  for  or  against 
the  claims  of  the  Christian  faith ;  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  documents ;  the  judgment  and  good  faith  of  the  writers  ;  the  testi- 
mony to  the  actual  occurrence  of  prophecies  and  miracles,  and  their 
relation  to  the  religious  teaching  with  which  they  are  connected ;  the 
character  of  the  Teacher  Himself,  that  one  portrait  which,  in  its  perfect 
purity  and  holiness  and  beauty,  stands  alone-and  unapproached  in  human 
history  or  human  fiction  ;  those  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  elder  Law,  so 
significant  as  typical  of  Christ,  so  strange  and  meaningless  without  Him ; 
those  predictions  of  the  promised  Messiah,  whose  obvious  meaning  is 
rendered  still  more  manifest  by  the  futile  ingenuity  which  strives  to  per- 
vert them  ;  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity,  and  its 
comparison  with  that  of  other  religions;  the  ability  or  inability  of 
human  means  to  bring  about  the  results  which  it  actually  accompli^ed  ; 
its  antagonism  to  the  current  ideas  of  the  age  and  country  of  its  origin ; 
its  effects  as  a  system  on  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  subsequent 
generations  of  mankind  ;  its  fitness  to  satisfy  the  wants  and  console  the 
sufferings  of  human  nature ;  the  character  of  those  by  whom  it  was  first 
promulgated  and  received;  the  sufferings  which  attested  the  sincerity  of 
their  convictions  ;  the  comparative  trustworthiness  of  ancient  testimony 
and  modern  conjecture  ;  the  mutual  contradictions  of  conflicting  theories 
of  unbelief,  and  the  inadequacy  of  all  of  them  to  explain  the  facts  for 
which  they  are  bound  to  account — taking  all  these  and  similar  question's 
into  full  consideration,  are  you  prepared  to  aifirm,  aa  the  result  of  the 
whole  inquiry,  that  Jesus  of  Nazaretb  was  an  impostor,  or  an  enthusiast, 
or  a  mythical  figment ;  and  his  disciples  crafty  and  designing,  or  well- 
meaning  but  deluded  men  ?  For  be  assured  that  nothing  short  of  this  is 
the  conclusion  which  you  must  maintain  if  you  reject  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
of  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christ  Either  he  was  what  he  proclaimed  him- 
self to  be,  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  the  Divine  Saviour  of  a  fallen  world 
— and  if  so,  we  may  not  divide  Grod's  Revelation,  and  dare  to  put  asunder 
what  He  has  joined  together — or  the  civilised  world  for  eighteen  centuries 
has  been  deluded  by  a  cunningly  devised  fable  ;  and  He  from  whom  that 
fable  came  has  turned  that  world  from  darkness  to  light,  from  Satan  to 
God,  with  a  lie  in  His  right  hand.*'  ^ 

This  may  be  admitted  to  be  a  very  powerful  somming  ap 
of  the  external  evidences  for  Christianity ;  but  it  is  avowedly 
the  resting  of  its  whole  claims  on  extemcU  evidences,  any 
reference  to  internal  evidences  being  indirect,  and  these  not 
being  regarded  as  of  any  value  till  they  manifest  themselves:, 
so  to  speak,  in  an  external  form.  Surely,  however,  it  is 
impossible  that  this  revelation,  so  strongly  attested  by  out- 
ward evidence,  should  manifest  in  itself  no  distinct  marks  of 
its  heavenly  origin;  that  with  all  this  miraculous  agency 
preceding  and  accompanying  it,  what  is  revealed  should  have 
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nothing  to  distinguish  it  utterly  from  the  statements  of  mere 
human  wisdom ;  that  with  its  "  fitness  to  satisfy  the  wants 
and  console  the  sufferings  of  hmnan  nature/'  and  its  power 
to  *'  turn  the  world  from  darkness  to  light,  from  Satan  to 
God/'  it  should  yet  make  known  nothing  bearing  the  internal 
marks  of  truth,  and  which  the  human  spirit  could  feel  to  be 
greater  than  man  himself  could  discover.  In  such  a  case 
mere  external  evidence  would  be  of  no  value  whatever,  and 
would  have  no  influence  except  that  which  could  be  accounted 
for  by  mere  superstition.  Legitimately  it  could  prove  nothing; 
it  could  produce  only  bewilderment,  and  uncertainty,  and 
doubt.  External  evidences  for  Christianity  must  accompany 
and  corroborate  the  internal  ones,  but  their  importance  is 
secondary.  Unless  it  be  its  own  witness,  its  divinity  can 
never  be  established  satisfactorily. 

Again,  it  is  evident  that  the  line  of  inquiry  suggested  by 
Dean  Mansel  is  rather  complicated,  and  implies  a  large 
amount  of  study  and  reflection  in  order  to  be  fully  carried 
out.  His  reasoning  may  be  unanswerable,  but  many  of  his 
premises  have  been  called  in  question  by  men  of  learning 
and  ability,  and  his  conclusion  wholly  repudiated.  Not  that 
this  proves  that  the  external  evidences  for  Christianity  are 
not  as  sufficient  and  strong  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  only 
that  there  is  the  same  objection  to  laying  stress  on  external 
evidence  as  there  is,  according  to  Dean  Mansel,  to  laying 
stress  on  internal.  We  are  told,  in  an  earlier  part  of  the 
lecture  just  quoted,  "that  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  an 
examination  of  the  '  Limits  of  Beligious  Thought'  is  not  that 
man's  judgments  are  worthless,  but  that  they  are  fallible." 
This  is  made  a  reason  for  laying  little  stress  on  internal 
evidences ;  but  surely  human  reason  is  equally  liable  to  error 
as  regards  external  evidences.  At  any  rate,  as  many  object 
to  the  one  kind  of  evidence  as  do  to  the  other,  and  very  often 
they  are  the  same  persons.  Men  differ  and  fall  into  error 
about  almost  every thiug ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  suspend  all  belief,  and  live  in  absolute  uncertainty 
either  as  to  whether  they  have  attained  to  the  possession  of 
any  truth,  or  whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as  truth  at  all. 
It  may  be  the  case  that  the  truths  of  revelation  harmonise 
with  reason,  and  that  their  divinity  can  be  manifested  to  it, 
although  many  have  denied  this,  or  have  been  able  to  see 
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nothing  in  them  which  would  warrant  the  assigning  to  them 
of  a  divine  origin. 

Bat  granted  that  Dean  Mansel's  premises  are  unassailable 
axioms,  and  that  his  conclusion  follows  from  them  as  inevit- 
ably as  a  mathematical  demonstration,  he  has  after  all  (and 
very  likely  he  would  have  admitted  this,  for  his  argument  is 
addressed  professedly  to  ''  wavering  disciples/'  to  those,  that 
is,  who  possess  other  reasons  than  those  adduced  by  him^ 
personal  and  individual  reasons — for  believing  in  Christian- 
ity) only  established  a  theology,  not  a  religion.  He  has  not 
touched  necessarily  the  heart  and  conscience,  for  he  has  been 
contemplating  Christianity  only  externally.  He  has  pre* 
pared  the  way,  it  may  be,  for  a  religious  belief,  or  removed 
doubts  and  difficulties  at  which  faith  is  liable  to  stumble ; 
but  so  far  he  has  achieved  nothing  more  than  an  intel- 
lectual demonstration.  But  what  follows  from  this  ?  What 
but  that  a  religion  of  any  real  moral  value  must  rest  chiefly 
on  internal  evidence,  and  that  a  revelation  must  possess 
internal  proofs  of  its  divine  origin  if  it  is  to  exercise  an 
enlightening  and  elevating  influence  greater  than  could  be 
exercised  otherwise  than  by  a  divine  revelation.  Dean 
Mansel  was  unable  by  external  evidence  to  rise  from 
theology  to  religion ;  and  this  proves  that  external  evidence 
is  not  sufficient  even  for  a  theology.  He  leaves  a  wide 
impassable  gulf  between  the  two,  and  thus  is  unable  to 
supply  adequate  support  for  either. 

The  whole  question,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  meaning 
we  assign  to  the  word  religion.  If  it  mean  a  blind  faith 
resting  only  on  authority,  then  it  can  have  no  relation  to  om 
moral  and  intellectual  nature.  But  if  its  chief  appeal  be  to 
our  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  it  cannot  be  a  bZind  faith, 
it  cannot  rest  chiefly  on  outward  authority,  it  cannot  appeal 
primarily  to  external  evidence,  it  cannot  invite  us  to  worship 
an  ''  Unknown  God."  But,  it  may  be  said,  Are  the  truths  of 
Bevelation  not  to  be  received  implicitly,  humbly,  reveren- 
tially, as  authoritative  precepts  which  we  have  no  right  to 
question,  and  as  statements  in  regard  to  things  which  are 
beyond  the  full  comprehension  of  the  human  reason? 
Assuredly ;  but  why  ?  Is  their  authority  external  or  inter- 
nal ?  If  their  authority  be  only  or  chiefly  external,  then  we 
are  not  under  ''  grace,"  but  under  law ;  and  ''  God  hath'*  wA 
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''  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  our  hearts,  crying, 
'  Abba,  Father.' "  That  they  have  chiefly  an  internal 
authority  does  not  prevent  their  having  an  external  autho- 
rity ;  but  the  more  their  internal  authority  is  realised,  the 
less  will  their  external  authority  be  felt,  although  it  will 
always  be  possible  to  appeal  to  it  when  necessary.  There 
must  of  course  be  a  letter  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  Scripture. 
To  obey  the  spirit  is  to  be  delivered  from  bondage  to  the 
letter;  but  this  does  not  deliver  us  from  recognising  that 
there  is  a  letter  which  has  an  authority  if  the  spirit  be 
resisted.  It  is  through  the  letter  that  the  spirit  is  manifested. 
What  we  ought  to  obey,  however,  is  not  the  letter,  but  the 
spirit — ^the  letter  is  able  in  itself  only  to  condemn,  not  to 
enlighten  and  save.  ''The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit 
giveth  life." 

Many  parts  of  Dean  Hansel's  argument  are  unanswerable 
as  a  reply  to  objections  brought  against  certain  aspects  of 
the  truths  of  Bevelation ;  but  these  parts  of  his  argument  are 
not  consistent  with  the  great  leading  principle  on  which  they 
are  made  to  rest.     The  importance  of  a  distinction  resem- 
bling that  between  what  he  calls  ''  speculative  and  regulative 
truths"  is  primary  to  any  right  understanding  of  Bevelation  ; 
only  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  ht  should  have  known  of  the 
evidence  of  any  truths  but  the   "regulative."     It  is,  we 
admit,  absurd  to  imagine  that  Bevelation  can  tell  as  what 
are  "  absolute  and  immutable  principles  of  right  as  existing 
in  the  eternal  nature  of  God," — ^that  is,  should  enable  us  to 
comprehend  these;   but  unless  it  can  tell  us  something 
regarding  them,  how  can  we  believe  that  any  such  exist? 
how  can  we  think  of  or  imagine  their  existence  ?  how  can  we 
use  such  words  as  "relative  and  temporary  manifestations" 
of  them  ?   If  Bevelation  tell  us  nothing  regarding  them,  how 
can  it  be  called  a  revelation?  or  how  can  a  doctrine  be 
revealed  to  the  natural  reason  which  the  natural  reason 
cannot  know  ?  or  what  need  of  miracle,  what  need  of  inspira- 
tion, to  make  known  only  the  temporary  ?  or,  how  can  an 
externally  superhuman  manifestation  harmonise  with  truth 
which  bears  no  internal  marks  of  a  superhuman  origin? 
With  the  doctrine  that  it  is  our  duty  to  believe  truths  which 
are  above  our  comprehension,  or  which  our  logical  faculties 
are  unable  accurately  to  define,  or,  if  defining,  to  harmonise. 
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it  is  impossible  not  to  agree ;  but  we  cannot  prove  that  any 
traths  are  above  our  comprehension,  we  cannot  demonstrate 
the  daty  of  believing  in  any  such  truths  without  appealing 
to  other  faculties  than  the  logical,  without  implying  a  know- 
ledge of  things  which  baffle  all  definition.  The  argument 
from  analogy  is  utterly  useless  alone,  or  even  with  the  aid 
of  external  evidence,  to  establish  a  revelation.  To  prove 
that  the  same  objections  which  are  brought  against  the  truths 
of  Bevelation  may  be  brought  against  all  possible  human 
conceptions  of  God's  character  and  providence  is  not  very 
difficult ;  but  if  the  truths  of  Bevelation  cannot  also  be  recog- 
nised as,  in  other  respects,  immeasurably  superior  to  all 
human  systems  of  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  shew  that 
they  ought  to  be  received  as  divine.  What  need  of  a  Divine 
Bevelation  to  make  known  truths,  regarding  which  all  that 
we  can  say  is,  that  the  ideas  they  convey  to  us  as  to  the 
character  and  providence  of  God  are  not  more  open  to  objec- 
tion than  those  we  possess,  without  the  aid  of  any  super- 
human revelation?  Then  there  are  those  who  deny  not 
only  Bevelation,  but  the  existence,  or  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, or  the  almightiness,  of  God ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
meet  their  statements  if  we  cannot  appeal  to  the  verdict  of 
reason  ;  for  even  the  faith  in  God's  existence,  which  Hamil- 
ton and  Mansel  fall  back  upon,  is  one  to  which  reason 
compels  them  to  have  resort. 

But  Dean  Mansel  pushed  the  argument  from  analogy  even 
further  than  has  yet  been  mentioned.  He  made  use  of  it  to 
prove  that  "this  vaunted  moral  reason  is  a  '  Lesbian  Bule*"; 
that  "  as  it  may  be  applied  with  equal  facility  to  the  criticism 
of  every  possible  scheme  of  Divine  Providence,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  suspect  that  it  is  not  entitled  to  implicit  con- 
fidence against  any."  ^  If  we  interpret  this  literally,  it  would 
imply  that  man  does  not  possess  anything  that  can  be  pro- 
perly called  a  moral  reason,  or,  at  least,  that  the  principles 
of  Bevelation  have  no  direct  connection  with  it.  If  it  can  be 
shewn  that  all  possible  conceptions  of  God's  character  and 
providence  contradict  the  moral  reason,  then  we  must  reject 
them  all  as  equally  false,  or  if  we  believe  in  some  one  scheme 
as  divinely  revealed,  our  faith  can  rest  ultimately  on  no 
better  foundation  than  blind  superstition. 

^  UndU  o/Belighua  Thought,  p.  216. 
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While  the  important  and  valuable  parts  of  Dean  Hansel's 
argument  are  a  restatement  of  Butler's  principles,  it  is  in 
itself,  and  as  a  whole  founded  on  premises  which  Butler 
would  have  utterly  repudiated.  Butler  certainly  laid  too 
much  stress  on  external  evidence — a  fault  which  he  shared 
with  all  the  Christian  Apologists  of  his  time ;  but  all  his 
argument  implies  that  man's  natural  reason,  his  intellectual 
and  moral  powers,  can  judge  as  to  the  character  of  a  reli- 
gion. Indeed  it  is  his  aim  to  shew  that  natural  and  revealed 
religion  have  principles  in  common,  that  the  latter  supple- 
ments and  completes  the  former.  While  therefore  enforcing 
the  ^'  obligation  of  searching  the  Scriptures  in  order  to  see 
what  the  scheme  of  revelation  really  is,  instead  of  deter- 
mining beforehand  from  reason  what  the  scheme  of  it  must 
be,"  he  adds — **  If  in  revelation  there  be  found  any  passages, 
the  seeming  meaning  of  which  is  contrary  to  natural  religion, 
we  may  most  certainly  conclude  such  seeming  meaning  not 
to  be  the  real  one."  Again,  when  he  says  that  "  objections 
against  Christianity  itself  are  in  a  great  ineasure  frivolous," 
it  is  evident  that  he  means  only  that  as  an  actual  fact  no 
objections  have  been,  and  that  he  believes  no  objections  can 
be,  brought  against  Christianity  which  are  not  frivolous ;  for 
he  says : — 

''  I  express  myself  with  cautioD,  lest  I  should  be  mistaken  to  villify 
reason,  which  is  indeed  the  only  faculty  we  have  wherewith  to  judge  con- 
cerning anything,  even  revelation  itself ;  or  be  misunderstood  to  assert 
that  a  supposed  revelation  cannot  be  proved  false  from  iuternal  cha- 
racters. For  it  may  contain  clear  immoralities  or  contradictious,  and 
either  of  these  would  prove  it  false.  Nor  will  1  take  upon  me  to  affirm 
that  nothing  else  can  possibly  render  any  supposed  revelation  incredible. 
Yet  still  the  observation  is,  I  think,  true  beyond  doubt,  that  objections 
against  Christianity,  as  distiuguished  from  objections  against  its  evidence, 
are  frivolous."  * 

The  objections  against  its  evidence  would  be  strong  and 
valid  if  they  could  be  proved,  and  in  this  sense  they  are  not 
frivolous ;  but  the  objections  against  itself,  though  they  may 
be  founded  on  actual  facts,  are  yet  utterly  frivolous  and  in- 
valid as  objections  against  it.  And  indeed  he  employs  his 
reason  to  make  out  their  frivolity. 

The  legitimate  consequence  of  Dean  Mansel's  reasoning 
is  ultimately  to  make  Christianity  rest  wholly  on  external 

1  Analogy,  part  ii.,  chapter  3. 
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miraculous  testimony.  The  doctrines  it  reveals  cannot, 
according  to  him,  bear  any  internal  marks  of  truth.  It  is 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  impossible  for  them  to  do 
so.    He  says  : — 

''  The  doctrines  revealed  must  either  be  such  as  are  within  the  power 
of  man's  natnral  reason  to  verify,  or  such  as  are  beyond  it.  In  the  former 
case,  the  reason  which  is  competent  to  verify  may  also  be  competent  to 
discover  ;  the  doctrine  is  tested  by  its  conformity  to  the  condnsioDS  of 
human  philosophy  ;  and  the  wisdom  which  sits  in  judgment  on  the  troth 
of  a  doctrine  must  itself  be  presumed  to  have  an  equal  power  of  discern- 
ing the  truth.  In  the  latter  case,  where  the  doctrine  is  beyond  the  power 
of  human  reason  to  discover,  it  can  be  accepted  only  as  resting  on  the 
authority  of  the  teacher  who  proclaims  it ;  and  that  authority  itaelf 
must  then  be  guaranteed  by  the  external  evidence  of  a  superhuman 
mission.'' ' 

Here,  however,  he  is  met  by  the  dilemma  stated  by  the 
author  of  "  Supernatural  Religion  " : — 

*'  Even  if  the  reality  of  miracles  could  be  substantiated,  their  value  as 
evidence  for  the  Divine  Bevelation  is  destroyed  by  the  necessary  admia- 
sion  that  miracles  are  not  limited  to  one  source,  but  that  there  are 
miracles  Satanic,  which  are  to  be  disbelieved,  as  weU  as  Divine  and  evi- 
dential. As  the  doctrines  supposed  to  be  revealed  are  beyond  Reason, 
and  cannot  in  any  sense,  therefore,  be  intelligently  approved  by  the 
human  intellect,  no  evidence  which  is  of  so  double  and  incondnsive  a 
nature  could  sufficiently  attest  them.  This  alone  would  disqualify  the 
Christian  miracles  for  the  duty  which  miracles  alone  are  considered 
capable  of  performing."  • 

If  outward  miracles  be  the  %ole  proof  of  the  superhuman 
origin  of  Christianity,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  avoid  this  dilemma.  But  Christ  himself  did  not  lay 
stress  chiefly  on  the  supernatural  character  of  the  miracles 
he  wrought.  He  rebuked  the  Jews  for  seeking  after  signs, 
that  is,  after  mere  outward  miraculous  testimony.  The  utter 
inadequacy  of  this  testimony,  taken  alone,  to  support  the 
divine  claims  of  a  religion,  or  to  lead  men  to  a  belief  in  truth 
that  will  be  morally  beneficial  to  them,  is  surely  asserted  by 
him  in  the  concluding  words  of  the  Parable  of  the  Bich  Man 
and  Lazarus : — "  And  he  said  unto  him,  If  they  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though 
one  rose  from  the  dead."  Miracles  were  part  of  the  means 
employed  by  him  to  awaken  attention  and  to  manifest  his 
divine  power,  but  it  was  to  the  moral  character  of  his  miracles, 

1  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,  p.  239. 

*  SupenKUuraX  IteligUmt  vol.  ii.,  Condnsions. 
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and  to  the  moral  hearing  of  his  teaching  and  doctrine,  that 
he  pointed  as  the  great  credentials  of  his  divine  mission. 

But  beyond  the  objection  to  Dean  Hansel's  principles 
involved  in  the  statements  now  quoted  from  **  Stipematoral 
Beligion/'  there  is  a  further  and  more  fatal  objection  to 
them.  Mr  W.  B.  Greg,  from  the  same  axiom  as  Dean  Hansel, 
that  reason  cannot  verify  what  it  cannot  discover,  pro- 
ceeds to  draw  this  legitimate  inference,  that  reason  cannot 
receive,  cannot  believe  what  it  cannot  discover ;  and  it  does 
not  seem  possible  to  avoid  such  an  inference  except  by  deny- 
ing the  premiss,  and  shewing  that  reason  can  verify  what  it 
cannot  discover.    Hr  Greg  says : — 

''  Bat  we  now  oome  upon  another  question,  which,  if  answered  in  the 
negative,  at  once  closes  the  inquiry  to  which  this  chapter  is  devoted. 
'  Is  the  revelation  of  an  undiscoverable  truth  possible  V     That  is,  '  Can 
a  doctrine  be  taught  by  God  to  man,  be  supematurally  infused,  that  is, 
into  his  mind,  which  he  might  not  by  the  employment  of  his  own  facul- 
ties have  discerned  or  elicited  ?'    In  other  words,  *  Can  the  human  mind 
receive  an  idea  which  it  could  not  an'ffinate  f^     We  think  it  plain  that  it 
cannot,  though  the  subject  is  one  which  may  be  better  illuminated  by 
reflection  than  by  discussion.    At  least  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  nature 
and  formation  of  that  intellect  which  can  comprehend  and  grasp  a  truth 
when  presented  to  it,  and  perceive  that  it  is  a  truth,  and  which  yet  could 
not,  in  the  course  of  time  and  under  favourable  conditions,  work  out  that 
truth  by  the  ordinary  operation  of  its  own  powers.    It  appears  to  us  that 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  statement  the  faculties  necessary  for  the  one 
mental  process  must  be  competent  to  the  other.     If  an  idea  (and  a  truth 
is  only  an  idea,  or  a  combination  of  ideas  which  approves  itself  to  us)  can 
find  entrance  into  the  mind  and  take  up  its  abode  there,  does  not  this 
very  fact  shew  a  fitness  for  the  residence  of  that  idea  ^— ^a  fitness,  there- 
fore, which  would  have  insured  admittance  to  the  idea  if  suggested  in 
any  of  those  mental  processes  which  we  call  thought,  or  by  any  of  those 
combinations  of  occurrences  which  we  call  accident— a  fitness,  therefore, 
which,  as  the  course  of  time  and  the  occurrence  of  a  thousand  such  pos- 
sible suggesting  accidents  must  almost  necessarily  have  insured  the  pre- 
sentation  of  the  idea,  would  also  have  insured  its  reception  f     If  on  the 
other  hand  the  idea,  from  its  strangeness,  its  immensity,  its  want  of 
harmony  with  the  nature  and  existing  furniture  of  the  mind  could  never 
have  presented  itself  naturally,  would  not  the  same  strangeness,  the  same 
vastness,  the  same  incompatibility  of  essence  incapacitate  the  mind  from 
receiving  it  if  presented  supematurally  V*^ 

This  argument  is  repeated  more  fully  and  elaborately  by 
Mr  Greg  in  the  February  number  of  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  1876,  although  in   stating  and  illustrating  his 

'  Creed  of  Christendom,  third  edition,  vol.  iL,  p.  172. 
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position  he  professes  rather  to  ''  propound  a  question  than 
to  maintain  a  thesis,"  to  ''  feel  as  if  it  were  rather  a  matter 
for  reflection  than  for  argument,  one  on  which  it  is  more 
possible  to  reach  a  sort  of  persuasion  in  one's  own  mind  than 
to  offer  cogent  pleas  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  others/'  and  to 
''  bring  it  forward  therefore  rather  in  the  hopes  that  others 
may  throw  light  upon  it  than  with  any  expectation  that  he 
can  do  so  himself."  It  is  Mr  Greg's  forte  to  propound 
questions  and  suggest  difficulties.  He  is  not  very  ready  with 
an  answer  to  the  questions  he  raises;  and  when  he  does 
answer  them,  the  answer  is  often  neither  satisfactory  to  him- 
self nor  to  any  one  else.  His  former  faith  has  left  on  him 
its  impress  in  a  lofty  moral  tone  and  an  anxious  earnestness, 
which  if  they  do  not  harmonise  with  his  present  cut  bono 
belief,  are  rendered  only  the  more  apparent  by  their  con- 
trast with  it.  The  truth,  or  semblance  of  truth,  which  "  reflec- 
tion or  reasoning"  compels  him  to  abandon,  he  bids  farewell 
to  with  reluctance,  even  with  professions  of  a  strong  though 
foolish  attachment,  and  he  sets  sail  to  a  foreign  shore  with 
feeUngs  in  which  there  mingles  more  of  regret  than  hope. 
He  is  even  uncertain  whether  there  be  any  new  world  of 
truth  awaiting  future  generations;  and  at  anyrate  he  himself 
has  been  compelled  to  occupy  a  somewhat  bare  and  desolate 
region  where  he  can  only  bewail  his  banishment  from  past 
and  present  faiths,  and  utter  doleful  warnings  regarding  the 
"  Bocks  Ahead"  that  threaten  almost  certain  shipwreck  to 
any  more  adventurous  than  himself.  His  peculiar  mental 
attitude  makes  his  writings  of  interest  to  persons  of  widely 
different  beliefs ;  but  they  are  more  valuable  for  their  tact 
and  literary  style,  and  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  sym- 
pathy that  pervade  them,  than  for  justness  and  persuasive- 
ness of  reasoning.  He  describes  the  ruins  of  Christianity  so 
picturesquely,  and  in  language  so  full  of  melancholy  venera- 
tion, that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  Christianity 
would  be  more  beautiful  in  ruins  than  as  it  now  exists.  Admi- 
ration and  condemnation,  regret  and  dislike,  doubt  and 
belief,  are  so  blended  in  his  representations  of  Christian 
doctrine  that  the  subtle  fallacies  pervading  them,  though 
they  always  vaguely  haunt  the  mind,  are  somewhat  difficult 
of  detection,  and  cannot  be  exposed  without  considerable 
pains  and  circumlocution. 
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The  subject  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal  is  then, 
according  to  Mr  Greg,  one  rather  for  '^  reflection"  than  for 
''  argument."    Such  an  estimate  of  it  seems  to  be  scarcely 
consistent  either  with  the  conclusion  which  he  is  led  by 
reflection  to  arrive  at,  or  with  the  illustrations  by  which  he 
supports  that  conclusion.    He  arrives  at  a  persuasion  in  his 
own  mind,  and  yet  he  is  unable  to  "verify"  what  he  is 
persuaded  of.    The  **  proposition  "  is,  to  use  words  employed 
by  him  in  that  part  of  his  argument  where  he  distinguishes 
between  different  kinds  of  truth,  ''  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
need  no  verification,  as  to  convey  and  include  its  own 
credentials,  as  to  be  self-evident  or  self-proving  as  soon  as 
made ;"  or  one  "  whose  truth  can  be  confirmed  by  spiritual 
discernment."    The  truth  it  asserts  is  wholly  intellectual, 
and  ought,  if  any  truth  can,  to  be  clearly  cognisable  by  the 
understanding.     If   therefore   it  be  a  subject  rather  for 
reflection  than  for  argument,  it  must  be  one  regarding  which 
it  is,  and  always  will  be,  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  conclu- 
sion.   If  Mr  Greg  can  state  the  question  to  be  considered 
only  in  words,  which  are  ''a  somewhat  unscientific  and 
unprecise  expression  of  his  meaning,"  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  they  can  "  convey  the  essence  of  it ;"  it  is  impossible 
to  admit  that  he  clearly  knows  what  he  means ;  or,  since  he 
cannot  tell  what  he  is  persuaded  of,  to  admit  that  he  has  a  right 
to  reach  a  sort  of  persuasion  regarding  it  in  his  own  mind. 
Mr    Greg,  however,  scarcely    does  justice   to    himself, 
justice  either  to  the  clearness  of  his  meaning,  to  the  close- 
ness of  his  reasoning,  or  to  the  firmness  of  his  convic- 
tion.   If  he  propounds  a  question,  it  is  because  he  thinks 
it  the  most  effective  method  of  making  an  assertion.    His 
''reflections"  are  a  series  of  arguments  definitely  and  dis- 
tinctly stated,  and  tending  inevitably  to  only  one  conclusion. 
To  any  imaginary  suggestion  hostile  to  that  conclusion, 
he  always  finds  an  answer  with  which  apparently  he  is 
perfectly  satisfied;  and  if  at  last  he  says  no  more  than 
that  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  made  out,  this  is  only  the 
modest  bearing  of  one  who  feels  that  he  has  no  need  to  assert 
himself.    The  thesis  he  maintains  is  this  (and  if  its  subject  be 
not  definite,  it  is  as  little  suited  for  reflection  as  for  argument), 
''that  a  superhuman  revelation  is  impossible;"  and  the 
argument  by  which  he  supports  it  is  thus  summed  up  by 
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himself:  ''  If  we  can  cLscertain  that  a  proposition  came  to  as 
from  a  superhuman  source,  it  must  surely  be  by  applying 
some  tent  or  standard  which  QSXi  judge  the  doctrine ;  judging 
it  would  seem  to  imply  the  means  of  verifying  it,  and  the 
power  of  verifying  it,  as  we  have  seen,  implies  the  power  of 
discovering  it."  In  the  form  of  a  question,  the  argument  is 
put  by  him  thus :  ''  Do  not  the  discernment,  recognition, 
absorption  by.  the  mind  of  a  truth,  when  once  announced, 
indicate  and  postulate  precisely  the  same  faculties  as  those 
needed  to  originate  it — i.e.,  to  arrive  at  it  by  native  mental 
operations  ?"  To  this  question  his  first  answer  is,  that ''  it 
would  seem  that  in  matters  distinctly  within  human  cog- 
nizance, whether  information  communicated  by  scientific 
inquirers,  or  truths  established  by  the  reasonings  of  the  wise, 
the  conclusion  is  certain,  and  the  above  questions  may  be 
answered  confidently  in  the  negative.  What  man  has  done 
man  may  do." 

In  this  answer,  though  there  is  certainly  distinctness 
enough  of  statement,  there  does  seem  nevertheless  to  lurk  a 
considerable  fallacy.    If  Mr  Greg's  question,  as  he  has 
stated  it,  were  answered  directly  in  the  negative,  it  would 
necessarily  follow,  not  only  that  what  man  has  done,  man 
may  do,  but  that  what  one  man  has  done,  any  other  man 
who  can  understand  what  he  has  done,  could  in  the  same 
circumstances  have  done ;  that  he  who  can  understand  an 
invention  or  discovery  could,  if  a  favourable  opportunity  had 
been  granted  him,  himself  have  thought  out  that  invention, 
or  made  that  discovery ;  or  that  he  who  can  understand  in 
some  degree  the  thoughts  of  a  great  writer,  could  in  that 
degree  have    originated    and  given    expression    to   these 
thoughts ;  and  that,  in  short,  great  men  are  so,  not  from 
native  ability,  but  from  good  fortune.    For  the  mind  "  to 
work  out  truth  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  its  own  powers'* 
is,  according  to  Mr  Greg,  identical  with  "  giving  admittance 
to  it,  if  suggested  in  any  of  those  mental  processes  which 
we  call  thought,  or  by  any  of  those  combination  of  occur- 
rences which  we  call  accident,"  which  would  necessarily  in 
the  course  of  time  have  '^  insured  its  presentation."    He  thus 
leaves  wholly  out  of  account,  that  thoughts  are  created,  and 
that  occurrences,  which  are  only  thoughts  embodied  in 
action,  are  brought  about  by  the  original  thinkers  of  the  past ; 
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and  that  if  one  not  gifted  with  a  mind  to  discover  original 
trath,  discovers  it  simply  because  the  course  of  time  has 
insured  its  presentation,  he  is  only  receiving  by  a  roundabout 
and  dilatory  process  that  which,  because  some  one  of  original 
genius  has  discovered  it,  has  already  become  the  common 
possession  of  men  of  intelligence. 

If  Mr  Greg  means  only  that  human  reason  must  be  able  to 
ascertain  and  discover  for  itself  that  which  human  reason 
can  comprehend  so  as  to  receive  intelligently — or,  in  other 
words,  if  "  we"  in  the  former  part  of  his  sentence  stands  for 
different  persons  than  those  referred  to  in  the  latter  part, 
and  his  assumption  should  be  read  thus  : — ^'  Whatever  we 
(certain  individuals  of  the  human  race)  can  receive  and  com- 
prehend, we  (certain  other  individuals  of  the  human  race) 
must  for  ourselves  have  ascertained  and  discovered,"  it  must 
be  said  that  even  the  first  step  towards  the  proof  of  this  has 
not  been  established  by  him,  inasmuch  as  he  has  failed  to 
prove  even  as  regards  the  truths  of  positive  science,  not  to 
speak  of  ethical  or  philosophic  truths,  far  less  of  the  truths  of 
religion,  that  the  faculties  required  to  comprehend  so  as  to  re- 
ceive intelligently,  are  the  same  as  those  required  to  discover. 
Even  in  regard  to  "matters  of  positive  knowledge,  the 
facts  of  science,  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the  laws  or 
principles  deducible  from  these  operations,"  the  hypothesis 
of  Mr  Greg  does  not  hold  good.     The  observations  and 
experiments  are  indeed  "  repeated,  the  results  tested,  and 
the  informers  cross-examined  by  the  recipient;"  but  the 
faculties  required  for  this  are  much  inferior  to  the  "  scientific 
imagination"  which  Mr  Greg  makes  to  differ  from  them  only 
with  a  perhaps ;  so  inferior  indeed  that  without  the  existence 
of  a  few  persons  exceptionally  gifted  with  this  faculty,  the 
positive  sciences  would  scarcely  have  had  an  existence,  and 
without  their  continual  help  would  make  no  progress.    But 
Mr  Greg's  argument  is  further  vitiated  by  the  fact,  that  he 
makes  the  truths  of  positive  science  the  model  by  which 
every  other  kind  of  truth  is  to  be  judged,  and  looks  both  at 
philosophy  and  religion  only  through  scientific  spectacles. 
The  truth  with  which  positive  science  deals  is  the  least  com- 
plex of  any ;  for  though  connected  with  it  there  are  problems 
which  in  a  manner  are  very  intricate  and  dif&cult,  yet  no 
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great  variety  or  pecoliar  combination  of  mental  facultieB  is 
required  to  deal  with  them.  Hence  scientific  progress  is 
more  uniform  and  stable,  and  its  amount  more  easily  ascer- 
tained than  any  other  kind  of  progress ;  and  hence  in  the 
case  of  its  truths,  there  is  a  closer  resemblance  between  the 
faculties  of  the  receivers  and  the  discoverers  than  in  the 
case  of  any  other  kind  of  truths. 

In  the  case  of  ethical  and  philosophic  truths,  which  are 
next  referred  to  by  Mr  Greg,  the  complexity  is  consider- 
ably increased.    Human  character  and  experience  present  a 
more  difficult  and  intricate  problem  to  our  investigation 
than  the  operations  of  nature.    To  examine  and  re-think 
ethical  or  philosophic  truths  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
repeating  scientific  experiments.     The  same  exactness  of 
method  and  proof  is,  in  regard  to  them,  impossible.    They 
may  be  accepted  by  different  persons  from  reasons  none  of 
which  is  exactly  the  same,  but  all  of  which  may  be  good, 
and  each  of  which  individually  sufficient ;  they  have  very 
complicated  and  wide-reaching  relations  with  other  truths, 
and  often  a  certain  acquaintance  with  these  relations  is 
necessary  in  order  to  understand  them;  they  cannot  be 
separately  bottled  up  for  analysis,  their  various  constituent 
elements  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained  and  tabulated ;  they 
cannot  be  lopped  off  from  the  great  body  of  truth,  and  dis- 
sected into  small  fragments,  so  that  we   may  minutely 
scrutinise  their  construction  and  number,  and  measure  their 
bones  and  tissues ;  and  if  we  endeavour  to  subject  them  to  a 
mental  process  exactly  resembling  scientific  experimentSi 
they  will  vanish  utterly  away  from  us.     They  must,  we 
admit,  be  subjected  to  a  similar  process  in  the  minds  of 
those  to  whom  they  are  brought,  to  that  which  they  had 
undergone  in  the  minds  of  the  bringers ;  but  not  such  a  pro- 
cess as  implies  the  possession  of .  powers  by  a  disciple  or 
scholar  equal  in  any  respect  to  those  possessed  by  a  master. 
The  difference  between  the  faculties  of  those  who  **  receive " 
and  those  who  ''  bring  "  truths  increases  in  a  ratio  propor- 
tionate to  the  complexity  and  importance  of  the  truths  that 
are  brought. 

Mr  Greg  does  not  venture  to  apply  his  principles  to  poetiy, 
music,  or  painting.  Here  the  difference  between  the  facol- 
ties  of  receiver  and  bringer  is  still  more  widely  marked.   In 
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Shakespeare,  Homer,  or  Dante,  and  many  less  illustrious, 
we  have  a  heritage  of  the  highest  and  noblest  influences 
which  no  number  or  succession  or  combination  of  secondary 
minds  could  ever  have  originated.  Of  Handel,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn — to  name  only  the  greatest 
creators  of  music — ^it  would  surely  be  the  climax  of  absurdity 
to  imagine  that,  supposing  they  had  never  existed,  any  one 
of  the  multitude  of  commonplace  musicians  who  can  be. 
thrilled  by  the  beauty  of  their  grand  conceptions,  and  who 
possesses  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  musical 
composition,  might,  under  favourable  conditions,  by  happy 
suggestions  or  accident,  have  lighted  even  on  one  complete 
strain  of  music  equal  to  the  sublimest  of  theirs,  and  that  in 
this  piecemeal  way  works  equal  to  theirs  might  gradually 
have  come  into  existence,  inasmuch  as.  even  without  them  the 
''  combination  of  occurrences"  would  have  inevitably  insured 
the  presentation  of  their  great  works,  by  however  tedious  a 
process.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  to  imagine  a  similar 
possibility  in  the  case  of  painting  would  be  equally  absurd. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  highest  truths  of  all,  religious 
truths,  the  truths  which  govern  man's  nature,  we  find  a 
still  greater  difference  between  the  faculties  of  those  who 
receive  and  those  who  discover.  The  religious  is  the  eternal 
aspect  of  things.  Religious  truth  is  that  which  gives  to  all 
other  truth  its  value,  and  therefore  it  is  more  comprehensive, 
has  deeper  meanings,  wider  relations,  more  complex  bearings 
than  all  other  truth.  To  discover  it  and  make  it  known,  so 
as  to  influence  for  good  many  generations,  surely  implies 
that  it  be  discerned  by  the  discoverer  in  a  higher  form,  in 
fairer  beauty  and  proportions,  than  any  of  the  blind  multi- 
tude, who  are  dimly  attracted  towards  it,  will  ever  in  this 
world  behold  it,  even  by  the  help  of  its  Bevealer.  And  to 
discover  it  in  so  high  a  form,  that  even  those  who  deny  its 
supernatural  origin  add  at  the  same  time  that  "  no  super- 
natural halo  can  heighten  its  beauty,  and  no  mysticism 
deepen  its  holiness" — in  a  form  which  ''in  its  perfect 
simplicity  is  sublime,  and  in  its  profound  wisdom  eternal " 
— to  see  it  as  Christ  did  with  an  unerring  and  complete 
insight,  and  so  as  to  be  able  to  utter  it  in  words  which  will 
continue  for  ever  to  be  the  aspiration  of  the  whole  human 
race  towards  its  noblest  thoughts  and  aims— does  it  not 
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necessarily  imply  glimpses  of  other  truth  beyond  what  is 
revealed/  not  only  such  as  no  other  man  could  behold,  but 
such  as  a  merely  human  mind  could  not  discern  withoat 
higher  aid  than  is  now  vouchsafed  to  man,  and  such  as  could 
not  be  expressed  in  human  language  ?  We  err  especially  in 
regard  to  the  highest  things,  because  what  knowledge  we  do 
possess  is  partial  and  one-sided.  To  know  anything  unerr- 
ingly and  truly  we  must  know  all.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
impossible  to  shew  that  such  an  unerring  and  complete 
insight  as  Christ  possessed  in  regard  to  the  truths  which  he 
did  promulgate,  did  not  imply  a  glimpse  of  other  truths 
beyond  them  ;  and  it  is  surely  too  apparent  to  require 
elaborate  proof  that  io  receive  and  appreciate  the  truths 
of  Christianity  does  not  imply  the  possession  of  faculties 
identical  with  those  which  originated  these  truths. 

Mr  Greg  makes  use  of  the  principle  which  we  have  now 
criticised  (''that  the  discernment,  recognition,  absorption 
by  the  mind  of  a  truth,  when  once  announced,  implies  pre- 
cisely the  same  faculties  as  those  needed  to  originate  it*') 
to  shew  that  Revelation  can  be  nothing  more  than  Anticipa- 
tion ;  and  gives  this  illustration  of  his  meaning  from  a  sup- 
posed instance  in  the  case  of  science ;  which  only  illustrates 
the  fact  that  between  religion  and  science  no  proper  parallel 
can  be  drawn  in  regard  to  the  point  at  issue ;  and  that  if  it 
could,  as  an  ''anticipation"  of  siAeniifie  truth  would  neces- 
sarily be  regarded  as  superhuman  and  miraculous,  so  neces- 
sarily an  "  anticipation*'  of  religiom  truth  should  be  regarded 
as  superhuman  and  miraculous. 

^'  Science/'  he  says,  '*  has  already  asoertamed  a  vast  amount  of  trnth 
as  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  motion  in  the  solar  system,  has  almost 
discovered  the  mode  and  order  of  its  evolution  out  of  chaos,  and  of  the 
development  (though  not  the  origination)  of  life  upon  this  globe ;  and 
these  discoveries,  as  our  instruments  of  observation  and  analysis  are 
gradually  perfected,  will  probably  arrive  at  the  stage  of  positive  knov- 
ledge.  If  they  had  been  announced  to  our  ancestors  long  centuries 
ago,  as  a  statement  from  without  or  from  above,  they  would  have  been 
called  a  '' revelatioo,"  though  in  fact  only  an  "  anticipation "  of  future 
attainments.  If  announced  to  us  on  human  authority  by  an  exoeptional 
sage,  a  fitter  term  perhaps  would  be  "precocity,"  prophecy,  foresi^t, 
forettalmerU ;  but,  however  named,  is  it  not  equally  the  case  that  thej 


'  *'  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  then 
now  **  (John  xvi  12). 
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could  only  have  been  imbibed  and  apprehended  because  there  was  in  the 
human  faculty  that  which,  in  its  gradual  growth  and  maturity,  would 
have  elaborated  them  from  its  own  inventiveness  and  accumulated  mate- 
rials of  thought)  Would  they  otherwise  have  been  conceivable  by  it,  or 
capable  of  assimilation  and  belief  1** 

The  &ct  is^  however,  that  such  an  anticipation  of  seientifio 
discovery  as  is  imagined  by  Mr  Greg  is,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  impossible.    To  "  imbibe  and  apprehend  '* 
these  discoveries  they  must  be  tested  and  verified  by  a  full 
repetition  of  the  observations  and  experiments  by  which 
they  were  discovered.     The    ''  exceptional  sage "    would 
require  to  communicate  these  observations  and  experiments 
to  the  world  before  he  could  be  acknowledged  as  an  excep- 
tional sage,  or  his  discoveries  could  be  recognised  as  true, 
or  any  benefit  could  result  firom  them ;  and  if  his  observa- 
tions and  experiments  could  be  understood  by  other  men  of 
science,  there  would  be  nothing  in  his  revelation  that  could 
be  properly  called  "anticipation,"  as  there  would  be  no 
break  between  his  knowledge  and  that  of  other  men  of 
science  belonging  to  his  time.    Knowledge  communicated  by 
''  anticipation  "  could  not  be  communicated  in  a  scientific 
form,  would  possess  no  proper  scientific  interest,  and  so  far 
from  tending  to  promote  the  advancement  of  scientific  truth 
would,  if  it  had  any  influence  at  all,  tend  to  hinder  it, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  lead  to  the  despising  of  the  usual 
scientific  methods.    The  progress  of  scientific  truth  is  con- 
tinuous, uniform,  and  step  by  step.     To  anticipate  two 
centuries*  discoveries  is  impossible,  because  to  appreciate  or 
benefit  from  the  discoveries  that  follow,  we  must  know  those 
that  precede.     The   invention   of  the  steam-engine,  for 
example,  would  have  been  impossible  without  many  pre- 
vious inventions;  and  if  at  first  one  had  been  suddenly 
constructed  by  magic,  or  by  an  '*  exceptional  sage,"  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  rude  and  savage  nations  either  to 
have  constructed  another,  or  to  have  used  the  one  con- 
structed.   No  one,  again,  can  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
&ny  mathematical  demonstration  by  ''  anticipation."     He 
cannot  even  properly  understand  what  the  truth  is  that  is 
to  be  demonstrated  without  a  knowledge  of  the  axioms  and 
definitions,  or,  it  may  be,  the  long  series  of  demonstrations 
of  which  it  is  the  consequence.     But  Mr  Greg  does  not 
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ventuie  to  affirm,  in  refereuce  to  other  truth,  either  that 
"  anticipation  "  is  impossible,  or  that  no  instances  of  it  can 
be  given ;  that  there  have  not  been,  or  that  there  cannot  be 
''  exceptional  sages "  who  have  discerned  ethical,  philo- 
sophic, or  religious  truth,  which  but  for  them  would  not 
only  have  been  invisible  for  many  centuries  to  common 
minds,  but  which  it  required  many  generations  of  men  less 
gifted  to  interpret  and  fully  understand.  The  hypotheses 
put  forth  by  men  of  science  cannot  be  regarded  as  properly 
'^  anticipations  "  analogous  to  those  now  referred  to,  for  they 
are  merely  "  guesses  at  truth ; "  they  do  not  imply  dear 
discernment,  full  and  undoubting  persuasion,  but  are  only 
imperfect,  often  futile,  sometimes  misleading  attempts  to 
discover  truth.  If  it  be  said  that  in  Galileo  and  others  we 
have  as  good  examples  of  ''  anticipation/'  in  regard  to  scien- 
tific truth  as  can  be  given  in  regard  to  any  other  kind  of 
truth,  it  may  be  replied  that  Galileo  had  no  scientific  influ- 
ence while  he  continued  to  ''  anticipate,'*  or  rather  that  he 
did  not  ''anticipate'*  at  all,  that  his  discoveries  could  have 
been  well  enough  understood,  even  by  his  persecutors,  if  they 
had  not  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by  religious  bigotry. 
Science  has,  of  course,  its  men  of  original  genius ;  but  their 
discoveries  are  mastered  by  others  almost  as  soon  as  they 
are  made  known,  and  therefore  the  individual  and  immediate 
influence  of  these  original  minds  is  soon  superseded  by  thai 
of  others  equally  illustrious.  But  this  is  not  so  much  the 
case  even  in  philosophy ;  it  is  yet  less  so  in  poetry,  painting, 
and  music ;  it  is  much  less  so  in  religion.  When  therefore 
Mr  Greg  says  that  revelation  can  be  "  nothing  more  than 
anticipation,  the  helping  and  hastening  of  the  prompter, 
the  giving  us  in  complete  form  what,  left  to  ourselves,  ve 
should  have  arrived  at  piecemeal  and  more  tardily,  or  the 
announcement  to  us  in  infancy  of  matters  which  in  oar 
maturer  intelligence  we  should  have  made  out  for  ourselves,'' 
he  makes  a  supposition  which  he  has  no  right  to  make,  m.. 
that  there  coxdd  be  progress  in  a  knowledge  of  the  highest  tnih 
without  anticipation;  that  the  play  could  proceed  without  the 
help  of  the  prompter;  that  we  should  have  arrived  at  a 
knowledge  of  certain  truths  piecemeal  and  more  tardily,  tf 
they  had  not  been  previously  given  to  us  in  a  complete  form  ; 
or  that  our  intelligence  could  have  reached  that  maturity 
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which  would  have  enabled  us  to  make  out  certain  matters 
for  oorselyes,  if  these  matters  had  not  been  announced  to  us 
in  infancy.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  progress  is 
inevitable  by  any  method,  or  that  it  is  possible  except  by  the 
methods  by  which  it  has  actually  been  accomplished.  For 
we  see  declension  as  well  as  progress  among  individuals  and 
nations.  How  few  nations  have  had  a  course  of  continuous 
and  unbroken  progress  for  any  very  long  period  of  time. 
How  many  die,  so  to  say,  in  infancy.  How  vainly  in  many 
cases  does  the  dawning  intelligence  of  a  nation  strive  to 
pierce  the  morning  clouds  and  mists  of  superstition.  How 
many  brilliant  and  promising  careers  suddenly  suffer  dis- 
astrous and  total  eclipse,  and  become  finally  enveloped  in 
the  darkness  of  returning  ignorance  and  sin.  Again,  Mr 
Greg  admits  that  Christ  has  exercised  an  influence  in  the 
world  altogether  unique,  and  seems  to  believe  that  his  influ- 
ence will  never  be  superseded.  When  therefore  he  argues 
that  if  the  ''announcement  of  a  truth"  be  such  "as  to 
convey  and  include  its  own  credentials,"  this  ''implies  such 
an  adaptation,  such  a  native  fitness  and  preparation  for  its 
reception  in  the  very  framework  of  the  spiritual  intelligence, 
as  could  scarcely  fail  in  time  to  reach  the  goal  and  discern 
the  light,"  he  goes  quite  in  the  teeth  not  only  of  facts,  but  of 
his  own  admission ;  for  the  goal  has  not  been  reached,  the 
light  has  not  been  discerned  by  any  unaided  spiritual  inteUi- 
gence  on  earth  except  that  of  Christ,  and  it  is  actually 
through  him  that  even,  according  to  Mr  Greg,  men  are  being 
enabled  gradually  to  reach  the  goal  and  discern  the  light. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Mr  Greg  fails  to  prove  that  a 
superhuman  revelation  is  impossible,  inasmuch  as  he  fails 
to  shew  that  we  cannot  verify,  cannot  intelligently  receive 
as  true,  what  we  could  not  have  discovered  ourselves.  But 
there  is  the  further  question,  "  Supposing  that  a  superhuman 
revelation  cannot  be  proved  to  be  impossible,  can  it  be  proved 
to  have  actually  taken  place,  can  it  be  recognised  as  super- 
human ?"  To  this  we  answer,  that  it  may  be  so  recognised 
if  we  can  receive  intelligently  what  we  could  not  have 
discovered.  To  illustrate  this  we  may  take  the  concrete 
case  given  by  Mr  Greg.    He  says : — 

"  The  doctrines  of  the  IncarnatioD,  the  Trinity,  the  Atonemeut,  it  is 
conceded  that  the  human  mind  could  not  have  discovered  for  itself.     It 
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is,  I  apprehend,  conceded  also  that  these  doctrines  do  not  approve  thon- 
selves  to  the  mind  as  soon  as  announced,  in  virtue  of  any  intrinsic  and 
obvious  fitness  or  inherent  probability  ;  for,  if  they  did,  this  would 
indicate  in  them  some  quality  which  would  have  rendered  them  discovei^ 
able,  arrivable  at,  likely  to  suggest  themselves,  as  well  as  promptly 
approvable." 

But  in  his  hostility  to  the  doctrines,  Mr  Greg  commits 
himself  to  farther  statements  regarding  them  which  do  not 
harmonise  with  his  avowed  hostility.  He  seems  to  go  so  far 
as  to  agree  with  his  opponents  that  these  doctrines  are  not 
such  as  the  human  mind  would  be  likely  to  discover,  he 
only  di£fers  from  them  in  saying  that  they  cannot  be 
believed.    He  says  : — 

"  They  rather  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  mind  than  sink  into  it .  .  . 
are  assented  to  rather  than  believed  (without  being  in  any  sense  compre- 
hended), because  assumed  to  have  been  told  us  by  an  authority  it  would 
have  been  sinful  and  monstrous,  as  well  as  dangerous,  to  doubt  . .  . 
are  believed  (where  they  are  believed  truly),  or  accepted,  where  accepted, 
because  they  are  held  to  have  been  announced  by  some  superior  audiority 
who,  it  is  assumed,  must  know  the  truth,  and  intend  to  state  if 

Surely  Mr  Greg  ought  to  have  met  the  defenders  of  these 
doctrines  in  a  manner  which  would  have  rendered  their 
overthrow  more  certain,  and  safer  for  himself.  To  compel 
them  to  concede,  and  to  affirm  that  not  only  necessity  but 
truth  required  them  to  concede,  that  these  doctrines  camiot 
be  believed  by  any  one  from  internal  evidence,  was  to  ask 
for  more  than  he  himself  could  dispose  of ;  for  if  they  are 
incredible  without  external  authority,  how  came  any  so  to 
believe  in  them  as  to  imagine  for  them  that  external 
authority  ?  Though  they  never  sank  into  Mr  Greg's  mind, 
there  must  have  been  some  minds  into  which  they  have 
sunk;  there  must  have  been  some  who  have  not  only  assented 
to  them,  but  have  believed  them,  and  therefore,  whether 
their  superhuman  origin  be  affirmed  or  denied,  he  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  have  arrived  at  a  just  estimate  of 
their  value,  and  a  true  idea  of  their  significance,  if  he  had 
started  from  a  position  more  consistent  with  his  own  views. 
As  it  is,  all  that  he  is  able  legitimately  to  shew  is,  that  they 
'^  may  have  come  from  below  as  well  as  from  above,  from  a 
deceiving  as  well  as  from  an  enlightening  spirit/' — a  possi- 
bility which,  if  it  be  unpleasant  to  the  defenders  of  these 
doctrines,  cannot  be  altogether  satisfactory  to  himself. 
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We  cannot  admit  that  what  Mr  Greg  says  is  conceded 
regarding  these  doctrines  is  conceded  by  their  defenders 
universally,  or  even  generally.  They  may  not  approve  them- 
selves to  the  mind  as  soon  as  announced,  for  it  is  seldom 
that  the  highest  truth  does  so  approve  itself;  but  they  have 
approved  themselves  ultimately  to  many  minds  in  virtue, 
not  it  may  be  of  an  obvious,  but  certainly  of  an  intrinsic, 
fitness.  Many  doubtless  have  erroneous,  perverted,  me- 
chanical, or  gross  conceptions  of  them ;  and  indeed  no 
human  conception  of  them  can  either  be  an  adequate  or 
even,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  perfectly  true  conception ;  but  if 
any  real  glimpse  of  their  meaning  pierce  the  thick  clouds  of 
ignorance  and  pre-existing  notions,  the  truth  revealed  will 
be  greater  even  than  the  error  which  mingles  with  the 
grossest  conception  of  them.  It  cannot  be  admitted  that  it 
is  necessarily  impossible  for  us  to  behold  in  certain  truths  a 
greatness  and  beauty  which  we  can  only  admire  and  wonder 
at,  and  never  will  be  able  to  understand.  Nor  can  it  be 
received  as  an  indisputable  axiom  that  because  we  can  dis- 
cern an  intrinsic  fitness  in  certain  truths,  therefore  they 
could  have  been  discovered  or  originated  by  man.  Why 
may  it  not  be  the  case  that  the  only  possible  way  of  dis- 
covering the  highest  religious  truth  is  through  the  facts  of 
Christianity,  that  it  could  be  represented  to  man  only 
through  Christ,  through  what  he  was  and  did  ?  Ideas  of 
duty  and  God  men  did  indeed  possess  apart  from  the  imme- 
diate influence  either  of  Judaism  or  Christianity ;  but  to  give 
these  ideas  their  proper  and  full  expression,  to  make  them 
supreme  and  enduring,  might  they  not  require  to  be 
declared  by  a  superhimian  revelation  which  would,  so  to 
speak,  elevate  them  above  the  sphere  of  human  imperfection 
and  error?  Might  they  not  require  such  a  revelation  to 
bind  them  together,  and  to  breathe  into  them  life  ? 

Some  afi&rm,  for  example,  that  the  essence  of  Christianity 
is  contained  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  And  so  it  is ;  but 
what  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  without  the  interpretation 
given  to  it  by  the  facts  of  Christianity  ?  Moral  rules  and 
maxims  can  be  obeyed  only  blindly  and  mechanically  unless 
they  be  connected  with  religion.  It  is  the  originality  of  the 
Sennon  on  the  Mount  that  it  changes  moral  axioms  into  divine 
and  eternal  principles.  It  is  divisible  into  two  parts — ^the  first 
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containing  tbe  beatitudes  or  the  eternal  principles  of  morality, 
and  the  second  the  application  of  these  principles.  But  what 
inflaence  could  the  beatitudes  have  exercised  on  human  con- 
duct apart  from  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ?  How  can 
they  be  interpreted  without  these  doctrines  ?  Suppose  we 
take  two  of  the  most  important  of  them—"  Blessed  are  the 
merciful:  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy;"  ''Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see  God."  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  unapproachable  beauty  and  sublimity  of  these  say- 
ings is  owing  chiefly  to  the  reason  which  is  appended  to  the 
affirmation.  To  understand  the  reason  is  the  key  to  the 
understanding  of  the  saying.  But  is  it  not  evident,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  one  saying  the  great  difficulty  is  to  convince  men 
that  God  is  merciful,  and  to  enable  them  to  realise  the  blessed- 
ness of  his  mercy,  not  the  selfish  joy  of  deliverance  from  the 
dreadful  possibilities  of  the  future,  but  the  blessedness  of  a 
Father's  forgiveness  and  love ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  the 
other,  the  difficulty  is  to  have  proper  ideas  of  what  is  meant  by 
"  seeing  God,"  and  to  believe  truly  in  its  "  blessedness"? 

The  merit  of  Christianity  is  thus  not  merely  that  it  con- 
tains the  most  complete  and  the  highest  moral  code,  bat 
that  it  is  the  religion  which  gives  unity  to  the  highest  moral 
rules,  and  supplies  to  the  spiritual  nature  a  stimulus  which 
can  never  be  weakened  by  time  or  superseded  by  a  higher 
influence.  The  question  is  therefore  one  not  so  much 
regarding  individual  doctrines,  as  a  complete  and  perfect 
system.  We  deny  indeed  that  there  is  any  ''strangeness" 
in  "  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation,  the  Trinity,  or  the 
Atonement ;"  that  there  is  in  them  any  "  want  of  harmony 
with  the  existing  furniture  of  the  mind."  Christ  was  the 
"  desire  of  all  nations;"  he  revealed  truths  fitted  to  satisfy 
a  spiritual  need  felt  by  all,  however  vaguely  and  uncon- 
sciously—truths which  the  human  mind  required  to  know  if 
the  progress  of  the  race  was  to  advance  beyond  a  certais 
point ;  but  it  is  simply  begging  the  question  to  assume  that 
less  than  a  superhuman  revelation  could  have  properly  made 
known  those  truths,  could  have  supplied  the  spiritual  stimolns 
necessary  to  continue  that  progress.  We  have  no  right  to 
reason  that  because  in  those  spheres  of  knowledge  which  are 
concerned  with  visible  and  material  things,  no  direct  super- 
human revelation  is  necessary,  therefore  in  the  sphere  of 
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religious  knowledge  progress  is  possible  without  a  super- 
human revelation ;  for  it  is  only  in  connection  with  religion 
that  man  recognises  the  superhuman. 

Would  it  not  be  a  supposition,  harmonising  better  with  pro- 
bability, that  the  only  way  by  which  religious  truth  of  supreme 
and  enduring  worth  can  be  discovered  is  through  a  super- 
human revelation  ?  Indeed,  from  the  proposition  of  Mr  Greg, 
would  it  not  be  a  legitimate  corollary  that  we  cannot  verify 
the  existence  of  anything  superhuman  ?    If  to  argue  that  the 
**  power  of  verifying"  implies  the  "power  of  discovering"  is  to 
be  of  any  service  fo  him,  must  the  word  **  discovering"  not 
be  understood  in  the  absolute  sense  of  originating?     If  to 
verify  means  to  understand  fuUy,  then  we  cannot  know  of 
the  existence  of  anything  superhuman,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  prove  that  the  universe  itself  is  not  the  creation  of 
our  own  minds,  that  it  has  not  been  discovered,  i.e.  originated 
by  ourselves.     But  if  we  can  verify  what  we  cannot  fully 
understand,  then  such  a  verification  does  not  imply  the  power 
to  discover ;  for  we  may  be  able,  even  with  our  imperfect 
knowledge   of  a  truth,  to  be  convinced  that  he  who  has 
discovered  it  has  had  higher  glimpses  of  it  than  we  can  ever 
Ijehold.    We  cannot  comprehend  God,  we  cannot  compre- 
hend a  future  state ;  but  we  may  nevertheless  be  absolutely 
convinced   that  without  these  goodness  would   be   but  a 
dream,  a  beautiful  delusion,  but  only  a  delusion. 

Mr  Greg  indeed  asserts,  in  regard  to  the  "  existence  of  a 
personal  Creator,  and  a  life  renewed  or  continued  beyond  the 
grave,"  that  we  "  can  never  arrive  at  certainty  of  proof  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  internal  conviction)  regarding  them ; "  as  if 
internal  conviction  could  not  be  arrived  at  by  a  process  as 
sufficient  for  this  purpose  as  are  scientific  experiments  for 
enabling  us  to  arrive  at  the  outward  certainty  which  belongs 
to  the  truths  of  natural  science.  The  truths  of  positive 
science  are  the  only  ones  of  which  this  mechanical  certainty 
can  be  predicated ;  and  to  seek  for  it  in  regard  to  other  and 
higher  truths  is  utterly  to  mistake  their  nature — ^is  to  desire 
not  only  what  we  cannot  now  obtain,  but  what,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  will  never  be  obtainable  without  the 
de[(radation  of  the  highest  truths,  and  the  annihilation  of 
the  highest  faculties  of  the  soul.  It  is  to  these  faculties  that 
Christianity  must  make  its  chief  appeal.    It  was  its  appeal 
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that  first  awoke  the  spirit  of  man  to  fall  consciousness  of 
life  and  freedom ;  and  never  will  the  life  of  any  who  aspire 
after  the  highest  good  be  able  to  out-soar  the  sdtitude  of  its 
revelations,  for  its  infinitude  will  always  surround  them,  its 
undimmed  glory  will  continue  to  shed  down  upon  them  rays 
of  light  and  life  and  joy.  In  a  sense,  therefore,  we  admit 
that  Mr  Greg  is  right  in  saying  that  revelation  is  only  anti- 
cipation, that  the  ultimate  spiritual  progress  of  the  whole 
human  race  was  anticipated  by  Christ,  that  the  only  possible 
line  of  progress  lay  in  the  direction  of  Christianity ;  but  then 
the  very  fact  that  things  have  happened  as  they  have  shews 
that  such  an  anticipation  was  necessary,  and  it  could  be 
necessary  only  because  it  was  impossible  for  the  human 
race  without  Christ  to  discover  that  which  by  him  they 
have  been  able  to  verify. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  truth  of  Christianity  mast 
rest  chiefly  on  internal  evidence.  Not  that  external  evi- 
dences are  unimportant,  for  nothing  connected  with  a  pro- 
fessed divine  revelation  can  be  unimportant.  It  is  often 
of  the  very  greatest  importance  to  dispel  preconceiyed 
notions,  and  refute  objections  that  prevent  an  unbiassed 
and  full  consideration  of  internal  evidence.  It  may  be 
necessary,  also,  that  the  authority  of  the  letter  of  Scripture 
should  compel  a  preliminary  attention  to  its  precepts ;  but 
none  of  its  precepts  can  be  truly  obeyed  unless  they  be  felt 
to  accord  with  the  dictates  of  reason.  They  cannot  be  obeyed 
till  they  are  "  spiritually  discerned."  Is  reason,  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  competent  to  judge  of  the  truths  of  Revelation? 
Undoubtedly  it  is ;  only  we  must  be  careful  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  ''judging,"  and  remember  that  it  is  possible  to 
judge  wrongly,  and  so,  in  fact,  as  to  belie  our  reason. 
Beason  is  not  competent  fully  to  understand  the  truths  of 
Revelation,  but  it  is  competent  to  know  that  it  cannot  under- 
stand  them ;  it  is  competent  to  recognise  that  what  it  does 
know  harmonises  with  the  highest  reason,  and  that  what 
seems  contradictory  to  reason,  is  so  only  because  it  is  imper* 
fectly  understood.  We  may,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
misuse  or  faU  to  use  our  reason  in  judging  of  Revelation. 
We  may  use  it  in  a  prejudiced  manner,  or  may  fail  to  bring 
the  whole  of  our  reason  into  connection  with  the  truths  we 
are  considering — may  forget  that  we  have  a  moral  and 
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religions,  as  well  as  an  intellectual  nature,  or  vice  versa  ; 
bat  it  is  not  probable  that  if  men  were  agreeing  not  to 
examine  the  internal  evidences  for  Christianity,  and  were 
to  confine  their  whole  attention  to  its  external  evidences,  a 
greater  number  than  at  present  would  be  convinced  of  its 
divine  claims.  And  if  it  were  probable,  it  is  certainly  not 
desirable;  for  to  receive  it  merely  on  external  authority 
would  be  to  place  ourselves  under  the  thraldom  of  the  very 
darkest  superstition.  There  are,  of  course,  aspects  of  Reve- 
lation which  perplex  and  baffle  our  understanding ;  but  these 
are  necessary  to  the  manifestation  of  other  aspects,  which 
are  clear  and  luminous  with  truth,  and  whose  light  will 
guide  us  safely  through  the  darkness  which  has  made  it 
visible.  T.  F.  Hendebson. 


Abt.  IL — The  "  Unions-Conferenz''  at  Bonn, 

r[S  conference  was  held  in  fulfilment  of  that  object  which 
the  Old  Catholics  of  Germany  set  before  themselves  imme- 
diately on  their  organization  after  the  Vatican  Council.  The 
two  Vatican  dogmas,  of  the  pope's  infallibility  and  absolute 
supremacy  over  the  Church,  constituted,  in  their  judgment, 
two  heresies,  which  at  one  blow  not  only  destroyed  the  primi- 
tive Catholic  constitution  of  the  Churchy  organising  it  as  the 
servile  instrument  of  one  despotic  ruler,  who  was  invested  with 
Divine  prerogatives,  but  also  threatened  conflict  and  anarchy 
among  the  Catholic  nations  of  Europe.  The  Old  Catholics  have 
been  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  but  previous  to  that  excom- 
munication, they  had  abjured  the  neo-Cesarism  of  the  pope  who 
excommunicated  them,  and  condemned  the  heresies  concerning 
himself  which  he  had  himself  promulgated.  In  their  first 
manifesto  after  their  liberation  from  Rome,  the  Old  Catholics 
expressed  this  hope — 

**  We  ftim  at  a  reform  in  the  Church  in  co-operation  with  the  sciences 
of  theology  and  canon  law,  which  shall,  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Church,  remoTe  the  present  defects  and  abases,  and,  in  particular,  shall 
fulfil  the  desires  of  the  Catholic  people  for  a  constitutionally  regu- 
lated participation  in  Church  business,  whereby  without  risk  to  doc- 
trinal unity  or  doctrine,  national  considerations  and  needs  may  be  taken 
account  of.    Whilst  pursuing  the  desired  reforms  in  the  path  of  science 
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and  a  progressive  Christian  culture,  in  hope  to  bring  about  graduallj  a 
good  understanding  between  the  Protestant  and  Episcopal  Churches.'' 

In  carrying  out  this  aim,  the  Old  Catholics  were  aided  by  the 
principle  of  catholicity  which  they  had  distinctly  formulated 
as  the  basis  of  their  organization.    They  had  been  hrniwn 
Catholics.     They  had  submitted  to  a  certain  ascendancy  of  the 
Papal  See  in  Rome.     That  ascendancy  had  become  a  tyranny, 
and  was  now  discarded.     They  sought  now  that  principle  of 
Church  unity  and  th  at  method  of  maintaining  and  expressing 
Catholic  unity  which  existed  in  the  old  Church  before  papal 
pretensions  corrupted  and  divided   it.     They  were  now  Old 
Catholics.    They  had  set  themselves  the  task  of  patiently 
studying  and  regaining  that  unity  of  the  Church  which  existed 
in  its  primitive  age.     They  thus  at  one  bound  abjured  not 
only  the  Vatican  Council,  but  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  having 
no  CEcumenical  authority.     They   retraced    their  steps  as 
Catholics — from  the  schismatic  and  heretical  courses,  as  they 
deemed  them,  into  which  the  papal  usurpation  had  seduced 
them — back  to  that  time  when  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  west 
embraced  the  peoples  who  are  now  Protestants,  and  farther 
back  still  to  the  time  when  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
were  in  full  communion  with  each  other.     And  they  resolved 
to  study  anew  the  causes  which  had  driven  the  Protestant 
Churches  into  revolt  from  the  Roman  See,  and  had  separated 
the  Churches  of  the  east  and  the  west.     Their  principle  was 
catholicity,  or  the  law  of  unity  in  the  visible  Church  of  Christ: 
and  they  believed  that  that  was  to  be  discovered  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  when  it  was  in  fact  undivided.     Old  Catholicism, 
accordingly,  at  once  linked  itself  on  to  the  Catholicism  of  the 
first  seven  or  eight  centuries ;  and  professed  to  stand  in  im- 
mediate succession  with  those  centuries ;  whilst  claiming  the 
right  to  penetrate  farther  back  into  the  history  of  the  Church, 
in  order  to  purge  it  from  the  errors  even  of  that  early  time 
which  had  developed  all  subsequent  schism  ;  and  to  regain  the 
principle  and  law  of  the  Church's  unitv,  which  were  implanted 
in  the  Church  by  its  Divine  Founder/ 

Naturally  in  their  praiseworthy  task  they  sought  first  the 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  those  churches  that  stand  at  pre- 
sent in  closest  kinship  with  them,  so  far  as  their  organization 
and  doctrine  are  concerned.  They  have  appealed  to  Protestants 
to  join  them  in  their  historical  labours,  by  which  they  hope  to 
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recover  the  primitive  and  divine  order  or  polity  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  ;  and  they  trust  that,  by  means  of  these  common 
labours,  Protestant  Churches  may  ultimately  be  united  in  fellow- 
ship with  each  other  and  with  them.  For  the  present,  however, 
their  efforts  have  chiefly  aimed  at  a  closer  alliance — a  mutual 
good  understanding  between  the  Oriental  Church,  the  Angli- 
can Church,  and  themselves.  These  efforts  have  led  to  the  two 
conferences  at  Bonn,  of  which  the  second  was  held  last  August. 
Non-Episcopal  Protestants  were  invited  to  it :  but  naturally  in 
any  work  of  union  they  who  stand  the  nearest  to  each  other 
are  likely  first  to  cross  their  boundaries,  and  honour  the  larger 
truth  which  they  severally  hold,  though  in  different  form.  As 
the  spirit  of  toleration  and  love  grows,  and,  above  all,  as  these 
Churches  which  claim  to  stand  in  succession  to  the  primitive 
Church  penetrate  backward,  with  a  genuine  desire  to  learn  the 
living  principle,  and  the  law  of  imity  in  the  Apostolic  Church, 
they  may,  and  it  may  be  hoped  they  will,  meet  their  Protestant 
brethren  engaged  in  the  same  quest,  and  keep,  with  them,  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

Having  received  a  special  invitation  to  attend  this  con- 
ference from  one  of  the  Old  Catholic  professors  at  Bonn,  a 
member  of  the  acting  preparatory  committee,  who  knew  that 
I  was  in  Germany ;  I  accepted  the  invitation,  on  the  condition 
I  might  attend  as  a  spectator;  because,  I  said,  though  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  conference  was  one  of  deepest 
interest  to  all  theologians,  and  affected  the  faith  of  all 
Christians,  I  could  not  accept  the  standards  of  doctrinal 
authority  laid  dovm  for  the  members  of  the  conference.  On 
this  understanding,  I  regarded  it  as  no  small  privilege  to 
attend  such  a  conference.  The  occasion  and  scene  alike  were, 
to  one  acquainted  with  ancient  and  modem  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  engaged  in  theological  studies,  of  unexampled 
interest  and  significance.  Here  for  the  first  time  for  some 
eleven  hundred  years  had  authorised  and  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  Eastern  Churches  met  in  a  perfectly 
cordial  and  open  manner,  without  the  slightest  misgiving  or 
fear  of  treachery  and  violence,  representatives  of  Western 
Churches,  in  order  to  discuss  with  them  that  one  doctrinal  and 
symbolic  difference  which  for  all  these  centuries  had  split  an 
impassable  gulf  between  them.  The  Greeks  had  in  previous 
centuries  met  the  Latins  in  conference ;  but  always  under  a 
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sense  of  threatening  coercive  power  or  of  cunning  and  deceit- 
ful  cajolery  darkening  around  them,  and  suborning  them  to 
sacrifice  at  once  the  faith  and  independence  of  their  churches 
to  the  papacy.  Now  they  met  the  Westerns  in  Bonn  as 
Christian  brethreii,  who  had  urged  this  conference  with  them 
with  no  despotic  and  guileful  intent,  but  in  the  hope  of  being 
reconciled  with  them  in  bonds  of  honourable  amity  and  inter- 
communion. Never  since  the  Council  of  Florence  (1439)  had 
so  many  Greek  ecclesiastics  been  assembled  together  in  any 
part  of  Western  Christendonu  Their  mission  now  was  the 
same  as  then,  but  the  vevAJut,  as  the  French  say,  had  changed. 
Then  they  came,  cowed  by  the  terrific  onset  of  Turkish 
Mohammedanism,  submitting  to  a  union  with  the  papacy  if  it 
did  not  outrage  the  orthodox  faith  of  their  church,  that  they 
might  obtain  succour  from  the  Christian  nations  of  the 
West.  Then  they  met  only  representatives  of  the  papacy, 
who  urged  them  by  threats  or  deceived  them  by  foigeries, 
to  acknowledge  the  primacy  of  the  pope.  Now  they  came 
with  the  strength  of  the  Czardom  at  their  back^  and  they 
came  to  meet  representatives  of  so-called  Catholic  Churches 
in  Europe ;  that  equally  with  them  repudiated  the  insolent 
pretensions  of  the  pope,  and  desired  union  with  the  Eastern 
Churches,  that  they  might  together  combat  the  more  power- 
fully the  flagitious  claim  he  had  just  announced  to  universal 
dictatorship  over  all  Christian  men  and  Christian  states. 

It  was  of  marvellous  interest  to  see  the  meeting — the  ren- 
contre—of the  ablest  men  of  Eastern  and  Western  Catholic 
Churches,  after  such  an  interval  of  separation,  and  inspired  by 
such  considerations.  And  the  interest  was  none  the  less  that 
the  theme  of  their  conference  was  that  brief  phrase  of  the  creed, 
"Filioque ;"  which  had  for  Greek  orthodoxy  such  stupendous  im- 
port ;  and  which,  though  small  enough,  had  been  a  battlefield 
of  centuries,  and  had  cut  Christendom  in  twain.  Now,  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  were  to  be  renewed  the  subtle  metaphysical 
disputations  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity,  which  had  re- 
sounded through  the  first  seven  councils.  A  veritable  council  of 
the  ancient  and  alone  genuine  type,  in  which  theology  proper, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Godhead,  was  to  be  discussed,  was  to  be 
opened  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  And  it  might  be  assumed 
that  on  such  a  question  the  erudition  and  speculative  genius  of 
the  Greek  Church  would  be  seen  to  highest  advantage ;  whilst 
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the  learned  "  Old  Catholic"  theologians,  with  Dollinger  at  their 
head|  men  who  were  confessedly  the  iirst  masters  of  patristic 
lore  and  Catholic  theology  in  Western  Europe,  would  be 
consummate  expounders  and  defenders  of  the  Western  Creed. 
To  attend  this  conference  was  therefore  a  lesson  in  ecclesias-* 
tical  history^  picturing  before  one's  eyes  an  ancient  council  of 
the  Church;  and  a  lesson  on  the  development  of  theology, 
.shewing  how  creeds  have  grown,  for  the  learning  of  which 
opportunities  are  now  rare. 

As  I  was  at  the  conference,  and  followed  carefully  all  its 
proceedings;  and  as  I  met  in  the  intervals  of  the  sessions  many 
members  of  the  several  churches  represented  there,  may  I  be 
permitted  to  lay  some  of  my  gleanings  before  the  reader  1  I 
select  those  that  have  interest  (1)  as  bearing  on  debated  ques- 
tioDs  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  (2)  as  dealing 
with  the  modem  claims  of  the  Papacy,  or  (3)  as  affecting 
Christian  doctrine. 

Before,  however,  touching  on  those  more  important  reminis- 
cences, let  me  notice  some  things  that  struck  an  observer  in 
the  conference  and  out  of  the  conference,  with  respect  to  the 
parties  that  were  chiefly  concerned  in  it.     Of  course,  on  enter- 
ing the  room  the  Greek  ecclesiastics  took  the  attention  at 
once,  with  their  black  flowing  robes,  and  especially  their  black 
immovable  tall  brimless  hats — ^real  chimney-pot  structures. 
These  varied  slightly  in  form  according  to  the  dignity  of  the 
wearer,  but  all  alike  were  stationed  unchangeably  on  the  head, 
at  meals  and  at  the  public  conference,  in  the  open  air  and  in 
private  rooms,  and  might  have  seemed  a  natural  ''  capital "  to 
the  Greek  head.    This  black  mitre,  however,  alone  gave  any 
distinction  to  the  Greek  ecclesiastics  in  the  conference.    There 
they  spoke  little ;  nor,  with  the  exception  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Syra's  whispers  to  the  president  (for  he  was  too  unwell  to 
speak),  was  that  little  of  consequence.    They  reserved  them- 
selves for  the  private  conferences  of  their  own  party,  which  were 
held  every  evening.    It  was  however  greatly  to  their  credit  that 
all  the  Greek  bishops  and  priests,  as  well  as  professors  present, 
were  perfectly  conversant  with  the  German  language,  so  that  the 
discussions  could  be  carried  on  in  Germaa    For  the  benefit  of 
the  English  present,  the  substance  of  the  discussions  was  given 
h;  Dollinger  in  English.    It  was  not  needful  that  it  should  be 
given  also  in  Russ  or  Greek  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orientals. 
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Nay,  in  this  one  respect  the  Russians  and  the  Greeks 
held  the  superiority  over  the  other  nationalities  represented : 
none  even  of  the  learned  Germans  present  could  have  dis- 
cussed difficult  theological  problems  in  Greek  or  Russian,  as 
they  did  in  German.  It  accordingly  elevated  one's  notions  of 
the  orthodox  Church  of  the  east,  usually  conceived  as  slumber- 
ing in  medieval  night,  drugged  into  torpor  by  her  inane 
superstitions,  to  find  her  leaders  not  only  expert  in  theo- 
logical science,  but  perfectly  familiar  with  German  thought 
and  speech.  It  was  also  a  pleasing  surprise  to  learn  that 
some  of  the  bishops  and  doctors  present  had  been  students 
of  theology  in  German  universities,  and  had  attended  the 
lectures  not  only  of  Catholic,  but  also  of  eminent  Protestant 
professors,  such  aiS  Tholuck,  Miiller,  Beck,  &c.  As  the  Greek 
ecclesiastics  did  not  say  much  in  the  conference,  it  was  left  to 
the  professors  of  theology  present  from  St  Petersburg  and 
Athens,  laymen  like  DoUinger,  to  maintain  the  cause  of 
the  Greek  Church,  and  to  exhibit  from  day  to  day  the  con- 
clusions which  the  Greek  representatives  in  their  private 
sittings  had  reached  at  the  several  stages  of  the  proceedings. 
And  I  but  express  the  universal  feeling  of  admiration  enter- 
tained by  all  in  the  conference  at  the  large  and  ready  scholar- 
ship, the  philosophical  criticism,  the  argumentative  force,  and 
the  eloquence  of  the  two  professors,  Dr  Ossinin  from  St 
Petersburg  and  Dr  Damalas  from  Athens,  who  conducted, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  the  case  of  the  orthodox  Church 
in  the  conference.  It  will  certainly  ill  become  any  Anglican 
Englishman  to  disparage  the  Russo-Greek  Church,  till  he  can 
boast  in  his  Church  theological  scholars  who  can  cope  with 
those  Greek  doctors.  Assuredly  the  theological  scholarship 
and  acumen  of  the  English  representatives  at  Bonn  were 
greatly  at  fault,  and  contrasted  poorly  with  the  masterful 
erudition  and  the  historic  judgment  evinced  by  their  Old 
Catholic  and  Russo-Greek  confrlrea  in  the  conference.  It 
was  humiliating  to  an  Englishman  to  find  so  many  dis- 
tinguished Anglican  scholars  who  were  unable  to  take  part  in 
the  general  discussion  in  German,  and  who  therefore  had  to 
receive  at  DoUinger's  hands  special  interpretations  of  what 
transpired,  rendered  by  that  old  Nestor  in  most  accurate 
English.  But  still  more  humiliating,  that  on  subjects  and  in 
a  domain  of  historical  theology  which  Anglican  scholars  pecu- 
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liarlj  aflFect,  viz.,  the  Fathers  and  Councils,  the  literature 
and  doctrine,  of  the  ancient  undivided  Church,  the  ablest  of 
them  sat  as  learners  rather  than  assessors  in  the  discussion, 
and  failed  often  to  comprehend  the  real  points  at  issue,  or  the 
reasons  which  make  the  Western  Churches  hold  firmly  the 
doctrine  of  the  double  procession.  It  is  true  that  English 
clergymen  are  for  the  most  part  practical  rather  than  scholarly ; 
but  a  Church  which  has  sinecures  for  learned  recluses, 
university  professorships,  and  diocesan  colleges,  in  far  greater 
number  than  any  other  Church,  ought  to  have  scholars  ranking 
with  the  first  of  the  world.  And  the  Anglican  Church,  boast- 
ing to  mould  itself  after  the  Church  of  the  Augustinian  age, 
should  have  pre-eminent  authority  in  the  theology  of  that  age. 
One  result  of  the  Bonn  conference  ought  to  be  the  formation 
of  a  sdiool  of  scientific  theology  in  the  Anglican  Church,  for 
at  present  Anglican  theology  is  at  a  discount  at  home  and 
abroad.  Id^tfoot  is  indeed  a  scholar,  but  he  is  not  an 
Anglican.  He  is  an  older  catholic  than  any  that  were  at 
Bonn.  He  belongs  to  the  age  and  school  of  Paul,  rather  than 
of  Augustine. 

Of  all  the  noticeable  persons  and  things  in  the  conference, 
none  is  to  be  compared  with  its  president  and  his  doings  during 
those  laborious  days.  He  was  an  ever-growing  marvel !  An 
old  man,  yet  not  one  gray  line  streaked  the  thin  brown  hair 
that  shaded  his  thin  furrowed  face.  At  six  every  morning  he 
took  his  header  in  the  Rhine.  At  ten  he  entered  with  agile 
step  and  pleasant  smile  the  conference  hall.  He  opened  each 
morning's  conference  with  a  luminous,  well-arranged  discourse, 
of  nearly  two  hours'  length,  without  having  a  note  to  aid  him. 
He  interspersed  frequent  speeches  briefer  or  longer,  correcting 
or  confirming  other  speakers.  He  rarely  sat  during  the  con- 
ference. In  the  afternoon  he  spoke  altogether  in  English  with 
the  English  present^  speaking  again  for  upwards  of  an  hour  at 
a  time  in  beautifully  lucid,  accurate  sentences.  His  memory 
seemed  never  at  fault,  whether  in  making  quotations  from 
forgotten  Qreek  Fathers,  or  in  tracing  in  rapid  lines  the  history 
of  Greek  and  Latin  doctrine  and  their  inter-relations  with 
each  other.  The  modem  world  and  the  present  time  were  as 
well  known  to  him  as  the  past.  He  corrected  Anglicans 
^^eaking  of  their  own  doctrine ;  and  when  one  Anglican  clergy- 
man suggested  to  him  that  they  should  celebrate  the  holy 
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communion  together — *'You  forget,"  said  he,  with  a  quiet 
smile,  "the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill."  His  vigour 
seemed  never  to  abate,  for  in  addition  to  the  six  hours  of  the 
conference,  he  had  the  long  private  consultations  and  the 
drafting  of  those  documents  containing  numerous  quotations 
from  the  Greek  Fathers  and  doctors,  which  ultimately  led  to 
the  good  underatanding  which  the  conference  aimed  at  and 
achieved.  I  had  heard  his  friends,  themselves  eminent  scholan, 
speak  with  eulogies  that  seemed  fantastic  of  the  marvellous 
range  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge — ^that  he  was  a  sort  of 
embodied  and  ambulating  Bodleian.  I  now  credit  and  must 
echo  these  eulogies.  He  disported  himself  in  that  conference, 
where  most  learned  Catholic  theologians  of  the  East  and  West 
were  assembled,  as  a  courteous  gentleman,  but  also  as  a  d/odm 
dodorum — a  hierophant  of  scholars. 

1.  On  Church  Doctrme. — ^All  who  met  at  Bonn  called  them- 
selves, jxir  excellence,  Churchmen.  The  article  in  the  Creed 
which  they  recite  with  special  fervour  is,  "I  believe  in  the 
holy  catholic  Apostolic  Church."  Now,  I  confess  to  no  less 
ardent  faith  in  the  Church  than  any  of  them,  and  recite  that 
article  with  as  much  fervour  as  they.  As  a  Protestant,  however, 
I  feel  that  I  now  use  these  words  of  the  Creed  in  their  true 
and  primitive  sense,  from  which  they  have  been  more  or  less 
perverted  by  modem  so-called  Catholics  of  every  school  I 
was,  however,  delighted  to  find  how  much  of  the  earlier  faith 
and  usage  of  the  Apostolic  Church  has  been  retained  among 
the  Greeks,  and  is  being  revived  among  the  Old  Catholics. 
For  example,  like,  I  daresay,  most  Englishmen,  I  had  leant 
most  of  what  I  knew  of  the  Greek  Church  from  Dean  Stanley's 
picturesque  history.  That  history,  however,  relates  to  tiie 
Russo-Greek  Church,  an  Established  Church  in  which  the 
Czar  exercises  prerogatives  of  which  the  Queen  knows  nothing. 
In  the  Greek  Church  not  under  the  authority  of  the  Czar, 
there  are  traces  of  an  earlier  purer  Church  life  which  greatly 
interested  me.  Most  of  the  bishoprics  are  exceedingly  small ; 
a  small  town  with  the  scattered  villages  lying  round  about 
forming  one  diocese  or  church.  Thus  the  primitive  usage  is 
maintained,  when  the  absolute  conditions  determining  the 
limit  of  a  church  or  bishopric  were  two— (1),  that  all  the 
members  of  the  church  should  assemble  in  the  central  or 
mother  church;   and   (2),   that  the  bishop  should  himself 
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preach  in  the  outlying  stations.  It  is  a  striking  corroborate 
evidence  of  this  "  original"  constitution  and  limit  of  the  local 
church,  and  also  a  certain  testimony  to  the  original  and  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  "  Catholic,"  that  the  Eastern  nestorians 
and  Jacobites  still  call  the  central  or  metropolitan  church 
of  a  diocese  or  parish  "  the  Catholic  "  church,  and  that  in  large 
Greek  churches  everywhere  the  nave  is  still  called  the  "  catho- 
licon,"  as  being  that  part  of  the  church  in  which  all  the  members 
of  the  local  or  district  church  were  wont  to  assemble  for  worship. 
The  "Catholic"  Church  meant,  and  must  mean,  that  church  which 
is  made  up  of  all  the  faithful  Further,  in  the  Greek  Church 
the  laity  have  retained  the  right,  and  often  exercise  it,  of  choos- 
ing their  own  bishop  and  priests,  and  also,  in  emergencies,  of 
deposing  them.  But  most  interesting,  as  a  relic  of  the  ancient 
liberty  of  the  Church,  is  the  privilege  which  the  laity  retain  of 
preaching  in  the  churches.  There  is  life  stirring  in  the  dry 
bones  of  the  Eastern  Church.  One  man  was  present  at  the 
Bonn  conference  of  whom  probably  we  shall  hear  more  by- 
and-bye  in  England — ^Dr  Marulis,  who  was  educated  in  Ger- 
many, chiefly  under  Dr  Fabri,  at  the  Evangelical  Mission 
House  in  Barmen^  and  who  has  established  a  seminary  for  the 
education  of  religious  teachers  at  Serres,  in  Macedonia.  He 
has  now  seventy  pupils  in  this  normal  seminary,  and  the 
intention  of  Dr  Marulis  is,  that  these  men  being  trained  to 
conduct  schools  amid  the  Greek  population  in  the  East,  should 
also,  wherever  they  are  settled,  preach  the  gospel  in  the 
churches  round  about  their  school  Dr  Marulis,  I  am  informed, 
is  himself  a  most  powerful  preacher,  a  true  evangelist,  a  man 
of  intense  spiritual  enthusiasm;  and  already  his  incessant 
preaching  and  his  educational  labours  have  led  to  a  great 
spiritual  awakening  throughout  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  lUyria. 
Everywhere,  too,  it  is  said,  his  services,  and  those  of  his  teachers, 
are  not  only  allowed,  but  are  sought  after  by  bishops,  priests, 
and  people  alike.  What,  however,  beyond  any  evidence  of 
mere  report,  I  can  surely  testify  is  this :  that  Dr  Marulis  was 
evidently  greatly  honoured  by  all  the  Greek  dignitaries  pre- 
sent at  Bonn,  and  that  his  work  in  Macedonia  is  being  sus- 
tamed  by  a  most  influential  committee  in  Germany,  of  which 
the  well-known  Yon  Bethmann-Hollweg  is  the  president ;  and 
the  equally  well-known  Drs  Christlieb  and  Nasse  of  Bonn,  and 
Fabri  of  Barmen,  are  members.     Facts  like  these  cannot  fail 
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to  give  some  hope  concerning  the  Eastern  Churches ;  which 
may  play  an  important  part  in  the  solution  of  the  Eastern 
question.  To  me  they  aflforded  gratifying  evidence  of  that 
primeval  apostolic  Church  order  which  the  Greeks,  with  their 
stereotyped  "  orthodoxy,"  have  tenaciously  preserved. 

Now,  wherein  do    these    Greek  churches    and   the   Old 
Catholic  Church  in  Germany  agree  ?    In  one  cardinal  point, 
in  which  they  stand  nearer  to  Protestant  churches  than  to 
either  Bomanists  or  Anglicans,  viz.,  that  the  Church  consists 
not  of  the  hierarchy,  but  of  all  "  the  faithful."     They  re- 
cognise and  honour  the  rights  of  the  laity  in  the  Church, 
They  insist  that  the  Church  to  which  Christ  has  given  the 
power  of  the  keys,  has  endowed  with  the   plenitude  of  his 
grace,  and  uses  as  the  instniment  of  his  saving  work  in  the 
world,  is  the  congregatio  Jldelium,  the  organised  fellowship 
of  the  faithful.     They  teach  in  common  that  the  bishop  and 
priest  must  be  elected  to  his  office  by  the  voice  of  the  people ; 
and  that  whatever  grace  he  is  able  to  administer  in  his  office 
is  simply  because  and  in  so  far  as  he  embodies  and  represents 
the  truth  and  life  which  are  treasured  in  the  fellowship  of  all 
the  members  of   the  Church.    They  likewise  enforce   the 
primitive  doctrine  of  "unity"  in  the  Church,  as  meaning  a 
living  and   visible   fellowship  in  the  one  local   Church,  and 
not  a  subjection  to  one  despotic  ruler  of  the  Church.    These 
are  great  spiritual   elemental    truths   in   apostolic    Church 
doctrine,  and,  so  far,  we  may  rejoice  in  their  acceptance.    They 
are,  however,  obscured,  if  not  violated,  by  the  "  sacramental " 
theory  of  orders  and  apostolic  succession  which  they  both  hold, 
and  strangely  enough  deem  to  be  a  pillar  of  "  Catholic  faith 
and  practice."    For  it  contradicts  and  nullifies  the  truly  Catholic 
and  spiritual  doctrine  they  hold  so  firmly,  viz.,  that  a  bishop  or 
priest  only  represents  and  dispenses  what  is  the  common  faith 
and  grace  of  the  whole  Church.    These  two  doctrines  cannot 
cohere  in  one  church  or  system.    Either  the  bishop  receives 
his  authority,  and  all  the  influence  that  attends  his  words  and 
acts,  from   his  representative  and   official   character  in  the 
Church,  or  he  receives  it  by  direct  succession  and  heritage 
from  the  apostles.     He  cannot  receive  it  from  both  sources. 
This  subject  was  one  of  constant  discussion  in  private  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  last  August.     The  Boman  Church  indeed 
does  not,  and  never  did,  insist  on  the  "  succession  "  with  8uch 
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peremptorinesB  as  the  Anglicans.  It  afi&rms  truly  that  the 
one  permanent  visible  Church  authenticates  its  own  orders. 
Its  orders  are  not,  though  valid  and  maintained  by  a 
supernatural  certainty  of  succession,  needful  for  its  authenti- 
cation. Both  the  Greeks  and  the  Old  Catholics  in  like 
manner  treat  this  question  more  liberally  than  the  Anglicans. 
With  them,  miserabile  dictu,  it  is  everything.  The  very  fact, 
whether  the  English  Church  has  any  existence,  and  can  be  a 
vehicle  of  spiritual  grace  to  men,  must  depend  on  the  infallible 
accuracy  with  which  a  line  of  bishops  through  eighteen 
hundred  years,  have  been  canonically  ordained  by  canonical 
bishops!  Upon  such  an  accident  of  accidents  the  living 
breath  of  Christ's  Church  and  the  salvation  of  men  depends. 
I  ventured  on  an  affirmation  and  challenge  to  the  most 
erudite  and  influential  Anglican  at  the  conference,  which  made 
his  faith  stagger.  In  the  Roman  See  itself,  the  ruling  See 
for  centuries  in  Latin  Christendom,  the  succession  to  its 
episcopate,  the  papacy,  was  not  determined  by  the  ordination  of 
other  bishops ;  "  the  power  of  the  keys  "  in  that  Church  lapsed 
on  the  death  of  the  pope  to  the  Church  itself;  and  the 
cardinals,  who  were  the  officers  and  dignitaries  of  that  church, 
elected  the  new  pope.  No  pope  can  elect  his  successor ;  and 
there  is,  therefore,  no  proper  succession  in  what  is  called 
Peter's  See.  Reminding  the  Anglican  dignitary  of  this  fact, 
I  asked  him  for  one  example  during  the  first  three  centuries 
in  which  the  bishop  of  any  one  Church  received  his  official 
authority  and  his  high  prerogatives  in  that  Church  from 
any  act  of  other  bishops  who  were  representatives  of  other 
churches.  No  principle  was  deemed  more  momentous,  or 
was  more  sacredly  cherished,  than  the  independence  of  each 
local  church  and  of  its  bishop.  That  he,  and  therefore  it 
through  him,  should  receive  all  the  plenitude  of  Christ's  grace 
fifom  the  officers  of  other  churches,  was  to  deny  its  own  true 
succession  from  the  apostles,  and  to  render  its  existence  at 
once  intermittent  and  dependent  on  contihgencies  extraneous 
to  itself,  a  thought  which  is  repugnant  to  the  whole  tenour  of 
church-fSsdth  and  conduct  in  the  first  centuries.  The  bishops 
of  other  churches  were  present  at  the  election  and  ordination 
of  every  bishop  in  his  church,  in  order  to  see  that  his  election 
was  rightly  conducted,  that  he  was  a  man  who  held  the  gifts 
that  qualified  him  for  his  office ;  and  then  to  certify  by  a  public 
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and  formal  act  that  they  were  satisfied  in  these  respects,  and 
that  both  the  church  and  its  bishop  were  fully  recognised  as 
members  of  the  universal  Church.  But  the  bishop  received  his 
office,  his  authority,  and  whatever  grace  clothed  his  acts  and 
speech,  by  direct  commission  from  his  church,  which  coromission 
was  certified  and  recognised  by  the  leading  officers  of  other 
churchesJ 

The  views  held  by  Protestants  on  the  development  of 
doctrine  in  the  Church,  were  confirmed  by  remarkable  testimony 
at  this  conference.  1st.  As  to  the  way  in  which  Arian heresy  died 
out  in  the  Church.  Dr  Dollinger,  in  shewing  how  he  looked 
forward  to  a  ripening  intelligence  and  faith  in  the  Western 
Church  gradually  to  undermine  the  monstrous  assumptions  of 
the  Vatican  Council,  remarked  that  the  Arian  heresy  in  the 
west,  where  it  liogered  for  centuries,  was  not  extinguished  by 
learned  discussions  or  by  tyrannous  persecutions,  but  by  the 
growing  consciousness  among  Christians  of  the  incompatibility 
of  the  great  doctrines  of  redemption  with  any  faith  that  denied 
the  divinity  of  the  Redeemer.  Work,  merits,  gifts,  honours,  so 
great  as  His,  could  only  be  attributed  to  God.  In  this  most 
splendid,  even  prerogative,  instance  of  the  triumph  of  the  faith 
over  heresy,  it  was  the  living  Christian  sense  of  believing 
people^  and  not  theological  discussions  or  tyrannical  enact- 
ments, that  infallibly  saved  and  secured  the  true  faith  of  tbe 
Church.  It  will  be  remembered,  too,  how  during  the  first 
three  centuries  the  Church,  having  alone  this  organoD  of 
Christian  truth,  namely,  a  living  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  escaped 
the  most  perilous  and  seductive  heresies  which  threatened  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  gospel'  2d.  Dollinger  shewed 
how  Augustine,  the  great  Latin  Father,  failed  to  understand 
the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  Fathers  upon  the  essential  relations 

^  This  is  of  oourse  a  statement  of  the  Gk>ngregationali8t  view  on  tliis  point, 
from  which  that  of  Presbyterians  differs  somewhat. — EA, 

'  Mr  Palmer,  in  his  book  '*  On  the  Church,"  vol.  ii.  p.  134,  ooantsmore 
than  ninety  heresies  which  were  suppressed  before  the  Council  of  Nice,  ^t 
Augustine  himself  says  of  the  Pelagian  heresy,  "What  need  was  there  of 
gathering  a  Synod  to  condemn  a  manifest  mischief  ?  As  thou£^  no  heresv 
had  ever  been  condemned,  except  by  the  gathering  of  a  Synod  1  Whereu, 
contrariwise,  there  were  very  few  heresies  to  condemn  where  there  was  any 
such  need ;  and  incomparably  many  more  heresies  have  been  rejected  9a^ 
condemned  when  they  arose  ;  and  thence  they  could  be  made  known  throogb 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  things  to  be  avoided.''— i^ji.  cont,  Pelag»JinU, 
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of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Father  and  Son,  because  of  his  very 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  Greek.    He  thus  failed  to  transmit 
faithfully  the  current  of  traditional  doctrine,  as  it  flowed  in  the 
Greek  Church ;  and  instead  of  repeating  the  ancient  primitive 
doctrine  (or,  as  Dollinger  would  say,  the  revealed  doctrine) 
transmitted  by  tradition  in  the  Church  which  the  Greeks 
faithfully  preserved,  he  indulged  in  personal  speculations  on 
this  transcendent  theme.     His  "writings  accordingly  on  this 
subject  (and  if  on  this  subject,  why  not  on  others  ?),  instead  of 
being  authoritative  witnesses  of  the  primitive  tradition,  are 
merely  philosophical  dissertations  setting  forth  his  individual 
opinion.     They,  however,  are  the  storehouse  from  which  the 
schoolmen  of  the  west  drew  out  their  dogmatic  definitions  and 
formulse  on  all  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  imposing  these  as 
the  true  primitive  tradition  on  Western  Christendom.     By 
Bollinger's  testimony,  therefore,  Augustine  mistook  the  primi- 
tive tradition  in  respect  to  one  of  the  most  important  doctrines, 
because  he  could  not  read   Greek ;  and  handed  down  his 
erroneous  speculative  view  to  the  future  ages  of  the  Church, 
who  relied  on  him  as  the  most  faithful  and  authoritative 
witness  of  the  "  faith  "  revealed  to  the  Church  apart  from 
Scripture,  and  preserved  by  tradition.     His  philosophy,  and  not 
Qod  s  revelation,  for  fourteen  hundred  years  has  been  the/a7u2a- 
Ti\A'niu'm  Jidei  forming  the  basis  of  the  Catholic  faith.     Thus 
palpably  in  one  vital  instance  has  "tradition,"  according  to  the 
highest  Catholic  authority,  been  falsified  for  the  Latin  Church ; 
and  human  speculation  is  proved  to  be  the  source  of  what  men 
imagine  to  be  divine  truth.     But  if  Dollinger,  a  scholar  of  the 
Latin  Church,  afiSrmed  so  much  of  the  great  Latin  Father ;  that 
most  eminent  Greek  scholar.  Professor  Ossinin,  charged  almost 
the  same  speculative  and  critical  freedom  on  the  great  Greek 
Fathers  when  they  expounded  the  most  essential  Christian 
verities.    Thus,  in  minimising  the  value  of  Dr  Bollinger's  long 
list  of  passages  from  the  most  eminent  Greek  Fathers,  which 
affirm  a   procession    of  the  Spirit  from   the   Son,   he  was 
not  slow  to  pronounce  these  to  be  personal  opinions,  specula- 
tive renderings  of  a  mysterious  truth,  philosophemata.     He 
shewed  elaborately  that  we   need   to  weigh  carefully  these 
sentences  of  the  Fathers,  and  to  estimate  their  worth  according 
to  the  school  of  opinion  in  which  they  were  trained  and  the 
^^wumstances  under  which  they  wrote.     Most  true,  I  gladly 
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assent.  But  what,  then,  of  the  tradition  of  the  Church  which 
is  deposited  in  these  Fathers,  and  can  only  be  unearthed  from 
them  ?  With  respect  to  this  awful  doctrine  of  the  essential 
interrelations  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  can  any  statement 
be  possibly  accepted  as  embodying  a  revelation  of  God  to  the 
Apostolic  Church,  when  after  the  silence  of  two  or  three 
centuries  the  Fathers  who  first  speak  of  it  speak  thus  variously, 
and  with  an  argumentative  style  which  betokens  a  philosophic 
argument,  and  not  ^\\  august  tradition  to  be  inviolably  pre- 
served ?  Most  assuredly  I  could  not  but  feel,  on  leaving  the 
conference,  that  these  Christian  scholars,  arguing  and  speaking 
thus  of  the  Fathers,  must  abandon  the  monstrous  figment  of 
tradition  which  now  alone  gives  in  their  eyes  sanction  to 
institutions  and  theories  which  Protestants  repudiate.  The 
early  Church  itself  exalted  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
because  they  were  the  uncomipted  monuments  of  the  apostolic 
times  and  teaching,  as  ikd  canon  of  faith  and  ordinances  in 
the  Church.  And  Anglicans  and  Old  Catholics  who  accept 
with  such  reverence  the  judgments  of  the  early  Church,  had 
better  scrupulously  adhere  to  this  judgment.  The  free,  subtle, 
profound,  and  wise  thoughts  of  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  may 
be  most  helpful  to  the  theology  of  our  time  in  studying  the 
deep  things  of  God  :  but  they  must  not  be  bound  on  the 
intellect  and  conscience  of  men  as  being  either  remembered 
revelations  or  immediate  inspirations  of  God. 

2.  llie  Modei^  Claims  of  Hue  Papacy. — As  much  has  been 
written  on  this  subject,  I  need  not  reproduce  here  what  was  said 
at  Bonn ;  but  one  thing  almost  startled  me,  i,e.  the  distinctness 
and  the  certitude  with  which  DoUinger,  speaking  with  the 
authority  of  one  who  had  studied  most  minutely  the  action  of 
the  Roman  cuWa  for  fifty  years,  and  with  the  dispassionateness 
of  an  old  scholar,  announced  the  gigantic  aims  and  methods  of 
the  modem  papacy.  Briefly  these  are,  through  that  civil  and 
political  freedom  which  is  the  boast  of  modem  society,  either 
to  work  dissolution  and  anarchy,  in  order  thus,  as  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  Soman  Empire,  to  build  up  again  a  colossal 
spiritual  and  political  despotism  like  that  of  mediaeval  Europe; 
or  more  directly,  to  coerce,  by  means  of  popular  su£Gnage,  the 
governments  of  Europe  to  uphold  and  obey  its  autocratic  rule. 
Such  are  its  aims  and  methods.  It  was  for  no  light  cause  that 
the  Ultramontane  party  in  the  Church  enterprised  and  per- 
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sistently  carried  through  their  bold  conception  to  organise  the 
whole  Church  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope, 
and  to  clothe  him  with  the  divine  authority  of  an  infallible 
ruler. 

The  whole  Church's  immense  resources  was  thus  converted 

> 

into  one  vast  engine,  placed  immediately  under  the  Pope's 
absolute  control  With  what  object  was  this  unheard-of  power 
concentrated  in  one  hand  ?  The  Syllabus  gives  us  the  answer. 
And  hence  the  anxiety  and  agitation  throughout  Catholic 
Europe  in  reference  to  the  Vatican  Decrees,  which  do  not 
touch  theology,  but  alter  fundamentally  the  relations  of  the 
Roman  Church  to  civil  society.  On  one  point,  however, 
Dollinger  gave  information,  which  deserves  earnest  heed  of 
statesmen  and  others,  as  to  the  firm  relentless  purpose  of 
Some  to  use  force  in  her  conflict  with  modem  freedom.  To 
this  end  she  has  not  only  declared  this  to  be  her  right  and 
duty  in  the  Syllabus  ;  argued  the  necessity  and  expediency  of 
it  by  her  chief  theologians,  such  as  Liberatore,  Scbrader,  and 
in  all  the  Ultramontane  journals  amenable  to  her  influence  ; 
but  her  most  solemn  acts  reveal  the  same  fearful  policy. 
Dollinger  said : — 

"I  have  been  for  fifty  years  a  professor  of  theology,  and  in  all  my 

lectures  I  have  always  taaght  that  no  fdroe  dared  be  pat  on  the  conscience 

of  those  who  did  not  think  as  I  did ;  and  neither  Rome  nor  my  own  nor 

any  other  bishop  ever  told  me  I  was  teaching  error.    Yet  now  the  doctrine 

of  Rome  is  that  such  teaching  is  heretical.    It  is  true  that  it  has  always 

been  Rome's  practice,  as  indeed  may  be  charged  to  the  account  of  all 

great  church  bodies,  to  oppress  those  who  differed  from  her ;  but  now  it  is 

a  dogma  of  her  rdigion ;  and  her  most  solemn  acts  shew  that  it  is  a 

dogma  she  intends  to  magnify  and  enforce.    Before  any  member  of  the 

Church  is  canonised,  his  life  and  every  one  of  his  works  are  rigorously 

searched  and  examined  by  a  special  commission  in  Rome,  and  this  highest 

honour  of  the  Church  is  only  conferred  if  in  everything  Rome  approves  of 

his  conduct  and  his  doctrine.     W^ell,  there  have  been  two  recent  canonisa- 

tions,  which  shew  not  only  what  Rome  approves,  but  what  she  specially 

honours.  .  Archbishop  Kanczewitsch  was  the  instrument  of  Rome  in 

Poland  during  the  sixteenth  century  in  forcing  by  bloodshed  the  Greek 

Catholics  into  submission  to  Rome,  and  in  carrying  out  the  Jesuit  plan  of 

unioo,  at  the  cost  of  endless  persecution  in  that  country.    He  was  canonised 

just  before  the  Vatican  Council.     And  Peter  Arbues,  of  Spain,  has  also 

been  canonised ;  who  had  no  distinction  whatever,  save  that  in  the  same 

century  he  so  cruelly  and  relentlessly  persecuted  heretics,  that  at  last  he 

was  hiosBelf  killed  by  the  relatives  of  those  he  had  inhumanly  tortured.*' 

The  executive  butchers  of  the  Inquisition  are  now  the  favoured 
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saints  in  the  Roman  Church.  And  in  these  two  canonisations 
we  see  that  the  dogma  which  is  now  for  the  first  an  arlicvih^ 
Jvdei  to  every  Roman  Catholic,  viz.,  that  the  Roman  Church 
should  use  force  to  coerce  the  faith  of  men,  is  being  magnified 
as  of  capital  importance,  and  is  being  especially  enforced  on 
the  consciences  of  "  the  faithful." 

3.  With  respect  to  the  doctrine  that  was  uuder  discussion  at 
Bonn,  namely  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  unending  ridi- 
cule has  been  poured,  alike  by  the  secular  and  religious  press,  on 
the  theme  and  the  methods  of  the  discussion.     I  feel  that  I  am 
personally  too  much  influenced  by  the  modem  ignorance  of 
"  Theology,"  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  by  the  inapti- 
tude, if  not  incapacity,  of  our  age  for  the  study  it  ignores,  not  to 
sympathise  somewhat  with  that  abounding  ridicule  which  shot 
a  broad  grin  over  Europe.     But  one  thing  is  overlooked  hy 
those  who  thus  nauseate  the  subtleties  of  the  primitive  Greek 
theology,  when  they  are,  it  is  thought,  impertinently  obtruded 
on  our  nineteenth  century  wisdom,  and  retailed  in  the  pages  of 
our  penny  press  by  reporters  who,  like  one  at  Bonn,  when  the 
phrase,  ''procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  was  repeated,  asked  his 
neighbour   in  pencil,  ''  when  and  where  the  procession  took 
place,"  hoping  to  fill  half  a  column  with  a  graphic  account  of 
the  scene.     And  that  which  is  overlooked,  to  my  judgment 
sanctifies  the  procedure  which  has  been  contemned,  namely, 
the  object  for  which  these  discussions  were  undertaken.    The 
Eastern    Churches    have   kept  aloof  from  intercourse  with 
We^em   Churches,  and  have  stagnated  in  their  isolation, 
mainly  by  reason  of  their  horror  at  the  heretical  addition  to 
the  Constantinopolitan  creed  which  all  these  Western  Churches 
had  sanctioned.     It  is  no  small  matter  to  bring  these  churches 
into  living  communication  and  sympathy  with  the  varied, 
freer,  more  spiritual  thought  of  the  West.     The  difference  in 
the  tone  of  mind  manifested  by  the  Orientals  last  August, 
compared    with    the    preceding    year,  struck    all    who  had 
attended  both  conferences.     There  was  last  August  a  laiger 
tolerance,  a  spirit  of  concession,  a  desire  to  find  some  conunon 
ground  of  agreement  on  which  their  several  creeds  might  be 
harmonised,  which  had  not  been  appsj-ent  in  the  former  years. 
So  much  had  been  wrought  by  only  one  season  of  firiendly 
communion  !    To  remove  a  misconception  that  kept  the  great 
Churches  in  the  East  and  the  millions  that  belong  to  them 
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insulated  from  the  West,  to  open  a  bridge  that  might  facilitate 
the  transmission  of  living  thought  and  sympathy  from  the 
West  to  the  East,  and  further  an  active  intercommunion 
between  Christians  who  had  been  long  in  antagonism  to  each 
other,  was  verily  a  laudable  object.  And  to  gain  it,  I  am 
willing  that  our  age  should  even  perforce  endure  the  discussion 
of  things  it  wots  not  of.  Further,  the  doctrine  itself  may  not 
be  so  puerile  and  effete  as  our  journalists  have  said  it  is. 
Were  the  "theological"  faculty  again  to  revive  in  the  Christian 
Church, — in  other  words,  were  the  Church  again  with  the 
mightiest  and  most  delicate  powers  of  thought,  to  gather 
into  systematic  form  the  vast  synthesis  of  the  doctrine  of  her 
faith,  and  to  trace  anew  as  far  as  the  human  mind  may 
penetrate  such  a  problem,  the  vital  relations  between  the 
many  elements  of  that  doctrine  and  between  that  doctrine  and 
other  scientific  and  metaphysical  truth ;  the  question  discussed 
at  Bonn  will  have  again  transcendent  interest,  and  the  subtle 
metaphysics  of  Greek  Fathers  who  defined  for  the  Church  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  will  be  appraised  more  highly  than 
now.  For  if  there  be  a  doctrine  beyond  all  others  that 
awaits  inquiry  and  definition  in  a  future  theology,  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  question  of  "revelation," 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  "  the  Church  "  on  the  other — the  two 
burning  questions  of  our  time — are  emphatically  parts  of  this 
doctrine.  The  Holy  Spirit  in  "the  Book,"  and  in  "the 
Church,"  as  Bevealer  of  truth,  as  Giver  of  life,  becomes  thus 
the  centre  of  Christian  thought  And  as  Theology  and 
Christology  have  occupied  the  past,  so  Fneumatology  will 
find  its  place  in  the  future. 

For  the  present,  however,  at  Bonn,  the  Westerns  had  to 
justify  to  the  Greeks  their  retention  in  all  their  creeds  of  the 
word  "  filioque,"  which  formed  no  part  of  the  Nicene  Symbol 
There  must  be  some  truth  contained  in  this  expression  which 
is  felt  to  be  important,  and  to  have  conclusive  authority ; 
seeing  that  it  gained  universal  acceptance  in  the  West 
though  it  was  not  dogmatically  imposed  by  any  ecclesiastical 
body,  and  that  it  has  been  retained  without  exception  in  the 
confessions  and  creeds  of  all  Protestant  Churches.  That  truth, 
apprehended  and  valued  by  all  Christian  Churches  of  the 
West,  it  was  the  object  of  the  Bonn  conference  to  testify  and 
commend  to  the  Oriental  Churches.    And  this  was  done  by 
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shewing  them  (1)  that  the  doctrine  taught  and  received  in 
the  Western  Churches^  summed  up  in  the  phrase  •'filioque," 
had  in  fact  been  primarily  derived  from  the  Fathers  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  (2)  that  it  was  therefore  to  be  foand 
in  those  Fathers  whom  the  Oriental  Churches  still  regarded  as 
their  magutH  Jidei,  and  whose  "  definitions  "  they  sabmis- 
sively  accepted.     But  the  argument  necessarily  took  a  wider 
sweep.    The  Westerns  maintained  the  doctrine  asserted  in 
their  creed,  on  those  grounds  which  are  familiar  to  all  students 
of  '*  Pearson  on  the  Creed."    And  to  these  lines  of  argument 
two  others  might  be  added  which  will  serve  to  shew  at  once 
the   metaphysical  and  the  spiritual  phases  of  the  doctrine. 
(1.)   The  Greeks  concede  that  the  temporal  mission  of  the 
Holy  Qhost  is  "  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;*'  that  so  £u:  as 
relates  to  his  presence  and  operations  in  the  world,  he  comes 
to  us  equally  from  the  Son  and  from  the  Father.     But  that 
which  is  ''  temporal  "  must  have  its  "  ground  "  in  that  which 
is  eternal.      It  were  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  Father 
being  sent  even  on  a  temporal  mission  by  the  Son  or  by  the 
Spirit.    That  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  sent  by  the  Father 
in  time,  depends  on  the  eternal  relationship  subsisting  between 
the  three  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity.    In  the  same  way  the 
fact  that  the  Spirit  receives  his  temporal  mission  from  the 
Son,  depends  on  a  prior  eternal  relationship  between  the 
Spirit  and  the  Son  making  this  mission  possible.     (2.)  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  emphatically  in  the  Church   the  Spirit  of 
Christ.     He  communicates  the  fulness   of  Christ's  life,  and 
administers  Christ's  manifold  gifts,  to  each  member  of  Christ's 
body  the  Church  (1  Cor.  iv.  13).     He  is  not  only  a  representa- 
tive of  Christ.     He   is  infinitely  more.     He  communicates 
Christ's  very  nature,  and  applies   the  benefits  of  mediation 
to    each  of  Christ's  living   members.    As  Tertullian  apUy 
phrases  it :  He  comes  "  vicariam  navare  operam,"  to  fulfil  a 
vicarious  work.     Does  not  this  truth  imply  the  mysterious 
fact    of   his    procession    from    the   Son,   in   that   he  must 
possess  all  the  virtue  and  character  of  the  Son  whom  thus 
he  perfectly  reveals  to  our  spirit,  and  whose  grace  he  perfectly 
administers  in  Christ's  Church.     The  truth  that  the  Lord 
Jesufi  Christ  perfectly  reveals  the  Father,  has  been  justly  made 
the  ground  of  argument  to  shew  the  mystery  of  His  union  with 
and  derivation  from  the  Father,  i.e,  the  mystery  of  His  being 
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from  the  Father,  and  as  such,  partaker  of  his  divine  perfections. 
Now  the  same  reasoning,  or,  I  may  call  it,  the  same  intuition  of 
the  Christian  mind,  leads  us  necessarily  to  infer  the  derivation  of 
the  Spirit  from  the  Son  as  well  as  the  Father,  seeing  that  Scrip- 
ture ascribes  to  him  not  only  the  divine  perfections  derived 
from  the  Father,  but  the  attributes  and  gifts  of  the  Son,  which 
he  not  only  reveals,  but  in  measure  imparts, ''  dividing  to  every 
man  severally  as  he  wiU.^    I  must  here  pause,  however,  feel- 
ing now  as  I  felt  at  Bonn,  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  discuss 
dialectically  these  mysteries  of  Revelation,  and  to  maintain 
that  reverential  awe  which  should  bow  the  spirit  and  veil  the 
face  before  the  glory  of  the  triune  God.     Yet  I  may  have  said 
enough  to  shew  that,  as  an  element  of  theological  science,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Double  Procession  is  important     It  is  rightly 
cherished  by  the  Western  Churches ;  and  not  only  as  a  symbol 
of  peace,  but  as  a  symbol  of  truth,  they  do  well  to  commend  to 
the  Eastern  Churches  the  truth  which  they  hold,  and  which, 
as  was  proved  at  Bonn,  the  Fathers  of  the  Qreek  Church  also 
held.    We  may  say  of  this  as  of  other  doctrines  of  Scripture, 
in  Augustine's  words :  ''  Bonse  sunt  in  Scripturis  sacris  myster- 
iorum  profunditates,  qusB  ob  hoc  teguntur,  ne  vilescant,  ob 
hoc  quseruntur,  ut  exerceant,  ob  hoc  autem  aperiuntur  ut 
pascant."  J.  B.  Paton. 


Art.  hi. — Pixmeer  Preabytericmiam, 

lI/MiCH  Church  of  the  present  time  is  nearest  the  apostolic 
< '  model,  is  a  question  that  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian, 
and  Independent  writers  all  answer  quite  satisfactorily  to 
themselves  out  of  the  same  Scriptures.  Leaving  this  question 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  undertaken  it,  it  is  still  a 
legitimate  field  of  inquiry  to  ask.  What  form  of  Church 
government  shews  itself  best  suited  to  meet  the  demand  made 
upon  the  Church  by  the  world's  varied  necessities  ?  Which 
form  is  best  suited  at  once  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  highly 
organised  states  of  society,  and  the  more  simple  tastes  and 
habits  of  country  life  1  Which  form  is  elastic  enough  to  meet 
at  the  same  time  the  requirements  of  peasant  communities 
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and  those  of  the  lapsed  classes  of  our  great  cities  ?  Which 
can  satisfy  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  those  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  life,  and  also  supply  the  needed  spiritual  sustenance 
to  the  humble  cottager  ?  Which  can  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Old  World  inhabitant,  with  his  conventionalities  and  deno- 
minational bias,  and,  at  the  same  time,  follow  the  settler^  freed 
from  many  of  his  long  cherished  notions,  and  destitute  too 
often  of  all  religious  interest,  to  the  forests  and  prairie-lands 
of  the  New  World?  The  system  that  has  within  it  the 
elements  to  satisfy  these  varied  conditions,  and  cany  on 
Christ's  work  successfully  in  them  all,  is  put  to  a  strain  that 
is  probably  far  greater  than  that  to  which  apostolic  times 
themselves  subjected  it. 

The  present  paper  is  restricted  to  the  examination  of  how 
far  the  Presbyterian  system  meets  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
New  World  settlement — in  other  words,  to  the  examination  of 
the  features  and  working  of  what,  in  the  absence  of  a  more 
accurate  phrase,  may  be  called  Pioneer  Presbyterianism.  In 
the  history  of  Canadian  Presbyterianism  we  have  a  specially 
excellent  opportunity  of  observing  the  power  of  the  Presby- 
terian system  to  adopt  itself  to  the  changed  conditions  and 
peculiar  institutions  of  a  new  home,  when  transplanted  from 
its  original  hcMtat, 

Presbyterianism  in  Canada  was  introduced  from  different 
directions.    It  seems  to  have  been  rather  the  product  of 
individual  effort  than  the  result  of  any  comprehensive  plan  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  parent  churches — ^the  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Presby- 
terian Churches  of  the  United  States.    Though  the  general 
principles  taught  by  all  the  early  missionaries  were  the  same, 
and  though  it  might  have  been  thought  that  their  common 
needs  and  weakness  would  drive  them  together,  yet  we  find  that 
a  plan  of  general  union  that  was  proposed  so  early  as  1818  failed. 
Long  after  this  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  we  shall  see,  could 
not  even  preserve  her  autonomy.     And  yet  in  looking  at  all 
the  circumstances,  to  the  writer  these  failures  of  union  and 
these  divisions  seem  but  the  necessary  antecedents  of  the  birth 
of  the  true  national  Church  of  Canada,  which  has  been  formed 
by  the  great  union  of  1875.    It  is  most  common  for  superficial 
observers  to  deplore  the  differences  of  opinion,  the  conflict  of 
ideas,  the  distressing  dead-locks  and  divisions  that  have  taken 
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place  in  the  church,  and  to  quote  subsequent  unions  as  a 
proof  of  the  senselessness  and  sinfuhiess  of  these  unhappy 
struggles.  A  closer  view,  however,  shews  that  thus  only  was 
truth  in  many  cases  preserved.  Tnie  it  is  that  had  the  church 
no  unsanctified  leaven  in  it»  such  features  would  have  been 
happily  wanting ;  but  partially  sanctified  human  nature  being 
such  as  it  is,  these  struggles  are  often  but  the  fever-heat  and 
spasms  by  which  ill-considered  modes  of  action,  wrong  motives, 
and  dangerous  principles  are  burned  out  or  purged  away  from 
the  Christian  Church. 

It  was  in  1844,  a  period  ever  memorable  in  the  Presbyterian 
annals  of  the  world,  that  a  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod 
deemed  it  wise  to  cling  to  the  parent  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
to  keep  in  accord  in  sentiment  and  action  with  that  church. 
Ab  was  likely  under  these  circumstances  to  be  the  case,  those 
so  decided  lived  on  memories  of  the  past  rather  than  on  pre- 
sent facts,  and  in  consequence  guided  their  course  of  action 
rather  by  what  existed,  than  by  principles  aiming  at  meeting 
the  wants  of  communities  hitherto  unreached  by  Presbyterian 
effort  Canadian  Presbyterianism  thus  assumed  two  well- 
marked  types — the  one  strongly  conservative  and  historic  in 
its  character,  the  other  eminently  expansive  and  progressive ; 
the  one  wedded  to  archaic  forms,  the  other  a  Presbyterianism 
throwing  herself  into  the  young  life  of  the  country  where  her 
lot  is  cast)  and  modifying  her  modes  of  procedure  and  methods 
of  working  to  meet  the  requirements  of  her  situation.  The 
consequence  has  been,  that  the  older  branch  did  not  keep  pace 
with  the  younger ;  for  the  latter,  appreciating  the  work  to  be 
done  in  a  country  into  which  at  that  time  the  stream  of  immi- 
gration was  beginning  to  flow  rapidly,  having  cast  herself  adrift 
from  her  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  having 
no  churches,  no  endowments,  no  glebes,  and  no  standing,  was 
compelled  to  throw  herself  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  people, 
to  declare  herself  a  native  church,  and  to  modify  her  methods 
of  procedure  to  the  sometimes  abused,  but  in  this  case 
probably  true  sentiment.  Vox  popvM,  vox  Dei.  No  doubt 
it  was  with  some  hesitancy  and  compunction  that  those 
belonging  to  the  infant  church,  who  were  thus  driven  into 
courses  of  action  that  conflicted  with  old  prejudices,  took  the 
steps  they  did ;  but  many  of  them  have  lived  to  see,  in  the 

vol*,  x^y. — NO.  xcvii,  p 
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development  and  powel:  of  the  church  they  were  instrumental 
in  forming,  the  truth  that  in  church  procedure  and  courses  of 
action — 

"God  fulfilB  himself  in  many  ways. 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world.** 

It  would  be  unjust  to  pass  without  notice  that  branch  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  which  existed  side  by  side  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1844 — small  in  numbers,  but  quite  as 
tenacious  as  the  Church  of  Scotland  of  her  Scottish  connection, 
and  seemingly  unwilling  to  cast  in  her  lot  with  the  land  of  her 
adoption.  This  was  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  which 
was  not  only  foreign  in  her  sympathies,  not  recognisiiig 
national  life  or  national  boundaries  as  at  all  bound  up  with 
church  life,  but  had  the  additional  weakness  of  exalting  the 
Voluntary  principle — a  true  and  useful  subordinate  tenet— 
almost  into  the  grotesque  position  of  an  article  of  faith.  This 
principle  necessarily  involved  one  strong  point,  however ;  she 
was  a  church  of  the  people,  albeit  of  the  small  section  of  the 
community  she  sought  to  reach.  It  was  this  common  prin- 
ciple that  in  1861  brought  the  Presbyterian  Ckwrck  of 
Carutda  and  the  branch  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chardi 
into  one  body ;  and  the  Lord  has  greatly  blessed  the  union. 
That  great,  even  marked,  prosperity  has  been  vouchsafed  to 
this  church  of  the  people  is  freely  admitted  by  alL  It  may 
be  interesting  to  investigate  the  modified  courses  of  action 
which,  under  God,  seemed  to  have  resulted  thus,  as  well  as  to 
keep  in  view  the  events  by  which  the  older  church  was  borne 
along.  The  conditions  to  which  the  Presbyterian  system 
needed  to  be  adapted  were  the  following : — 

Canada  in  1844  was  a  sparsely-settled  country.  Our  first 
missionaries  tell  us  they  can  scarcely  realise,  as  they  look 
upon  our  now  wide  expanses  of  golden  wheat-fields,  and  upon 
her  busy  commercial  centres,  that  she  ever  was  the  dull, 
backward,  uninviting  land  that  they  knew  her  to  be.  Presby- 
terian families,  varying  from  fifteen  to  forty  in  a  group,  might 
be  found  in  a  radius  of  eight  or  ten  miles  from  numerous 
centres ;  but  it  was  only  in  some  few  localities  marked  by  such 
names  as  Dumfries,  Ayr,  Perth,  Lanark,  and  in  the  few  towns 
of  the  country,  that  what  might  by  the  greatest  courtesy  be 
called  a  self-supporting  congregation  could  be  found.  The 
people  in  these  many  scattered  groups  were  under  influences 
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of  a  kind  well  adapted  for  weaning  them  from  the  church  of 
their  fathers.  In  Canada  West  there  was  a  dominant  Epis- 
copal Church  that  at  the  date  of  the  Disniption  might  be 
called  absolute  in  all  things,  social  and  political.  Such  a 
church  well  equipped  was  able  to  settle  and  maintain 
ministers  at  all  places  of  any  importance,  and  could  count  on 
its  large  social  influence  to  give  it  a  strong  antecedent  advan- 
tage everywhere,  even  to  its  being  considered  the  "only 
church  fit  for  a  gentleman." 

There  was  also  an  aggressive  Methodism  that,  with  its 
system  of  lay  preachers  and  itinerants,  had  special  opportunities 
in  its  ability  to  maintain  a  large  number  of  services,  and  to 
occupy  every  available  point ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that 
while  these  preachers  were  extremely  illiterate,  and  very 
frequently  extravagant  almost  to  fanaticism,  yet  their  zeal 
and  earnestness  commanded  the  respect  of  all  who  were  reli- 
giously disposed.  Another  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the 
extreme  poverty  of  these  early  settlers,  together  with  the  fact 
that  in  their  own  land  they  had  not  been  called  upon  to  sup- 
port their  own  ministers.  The  poor  man  is  too  often  the 
creature  of  circumstances ;  and  his  benefactor  in  poverty  will 
retain  a  hold  upon  him  even  when  he  comes  to  enjoy 
secundiorea  res.  Under  these  conditions,  what  must  the 
church  which  had  thrown  off  her  ^'in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland"  do  towards  reaching  and  holding  the 
Presbyterian  settlers,  and  receiving  as  well  her  proportion  of 
the  large  negative  class  found  everywhere,  whom  it  is  her 
duty,  if  she  be  a  living  church,  to  reclaim  from  irreligion  and 
indifferentism  ? 

I  She  boldly  declared  herself  a  church  of  the  eoU,  free  from 
oK  foreign  irUerference,  foreign  connections,  and  foreign 
'prejudices.  Wherever  men  live  under  a  successful  form  of 
government,  there  must  grow  up  a  sentiment  of  unity  on  some 
common  basis.  A  nationality  gradually  emerges  from  the 
chaos  of  dissimilar  elements.  The  rebellions  of  1837  were  the 
beginning  of  a  weak  national  life  in  Canada,  and  the  name 
Canadian  became  one  which  those  born  in  Canada,  or  early 
brought  thither,  began  to  have  some  pride  in  acknowledging. 
It  consequently  followed  that  the  church  which  was  to  retain 
its  young  people,  and  mould  them  into  its  belief  under  such 
adverse  conditions  as  have  been  examined,  must  cease  to  be 
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an  exotic,  must  cease  to  be  looked  upon  as  foreign,  must  identify 
itself  with  the  land  of  its  adoption.  It  must  not  be  known  as 
a  Scottish  church,  else  its  principles  may  be  obscured  under  its 
nationalism,  and  those  who  are  not  of  Scottish  origin  repelled 
from  its  communion.  Not  that  those  of  Scottish  origin  are  to 
lessen  in  their  affection  for  the  land  of  their  fathers ;  not  that 
they  are  to  lose  their  love  for  her  literature,  and  to  foiget  the 
achievements  of  Wallace  wight  and  **  the  heroes  of  the 
Covenant ;"  but  the  longing  for  the  old  land  must  be  laid  in 
Machpelah  before  the  stranger  can  become  a  real  inhabitant 
of  the  land  of  promise  whither  God  has  sent  him.  It  will  he 
observed,  that  the  infant  church  of  1844,  though  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  did  not  place  herself 
in  connection  with  that  church.  She  regarded  her  relation  to 
the  people  of  Canada  as  paramount  even  to  an  ecclesiastical 
connection  with  brethren  whose  heroism  she  admired,  and  so 
she  declared  herself  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada^  She 
was  now  free,  unfettered  by  tradition  customs  or  precedents, 
to  take  what  steps  seemed  right  and  neccessary  for  accom- 
plishing her  work  under  the  new  conditions  of  her  colonial 
existence.  No  doubt  many  of  the  fathers  took  the  step 
tremblingly ;  there  was  much  mist  and  darkness  enveloping 
them;  it  is  true  the  "in  connection  with"  which  Canadians 
now  can  look  on  as  a  well-nigh  innocuous  bond,  was  raided 
by  them  as  a  connection  involving  participation  in  what  they 
called  the  '*  sin  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  and  was  a  powerful 
motive  in  urging  a  separation  ;  but  quite  as  strong  as  this  was 
the  conviction,  that  to  save  the  Church  and  adapt  her  to  the 
times,  severance  from  the  Scottish  Church  was  necessaiy.  Says 
the  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Chuich 
of  Canada : — 

**  They  have  perpetuated  the  national  and  exclnaive  character  of  U» 
Synod.  In  a  countiy  like  Canada,  the  Preabyterian  population  of  which 
is  composed  of  immigrants  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  the  idea  of  the 
dependance  of  the  Synod  on  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  operated  u  a 
hindrance  to  the  entrance  within  her  pale  of  Presbyterians  from  other 
churches,  and  prevented  that  catholic  and  comprehensive  growth  and 
developement  to  which  she  might  otherwise  have  attained,  and  amidst  ft 
population  which  should  have  furnished  her  with  members  from  all 
Presbyterian  Churches,  she  has  been  little  better  than  a  church  for  the 
Scotch,  or  rather  we  might  say  the  Scotch  of  the  Estabhshmeot.  A 
splendid  opportunity  was  presented  in  the  providence  of  God  for  patting 
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an  end  to  the  national  and  exclusive  character,  by  satisfying  all  Presby- 
terians that  she  was  really  and  thoroughly  a  free,  independent,  and 
catholic  church,  a  ohurch  around  which  all  Presbyterians  might  rally, 
because  adapted  and  intended  for  all." 

The  wisest  saw  also  that  they  must  be  in  accord  with  the  popular 
movements  of  the  country.  What  these  were  may  be  stated 
in  a  few  words.  As  in  the  case  of  many  a  youDg  colony,  the 
apple  of  discord  had  early  been  thrown  into  the  arena  in 
Upper  Canada.  His  Majesty  Qeorge  III.  had  consented  to 
set  apart  one-seventh  of  the  wbole  of  Upper  Canada  as  an  en- 
dowment "  for  the  support  of  a  Protestant  clergy."  So  large 
a  reservation  soon  proved  a  hindrance  to  settlement,  and  a 
popular  agitation  began  to  ''  secularise,"  as  it  was  called,  the 
"  Clergy  Reserves."  For  a  time  the  Church  of  England  was 
the  ouly  church  recognised  as  entitled  to  benefit  from  this 
endowment.  In  1823  the  Church  of  Scotland  obtained  from 
the  Imperial  Parliament  a  share;  and  afterwards  the  Methodist 
Church  a  small  grant.  Bat  the  popular  mind  was  determined 
to  destroy  the  endowment,  and  the  manifest  favouritism  for 
the  Church  of  England  made  a  large  number  of  those  partici- 
pating in  the  reserves  dissatisfied.  The  new  church  saw 
its  duty  clearly,  and  from  the  beginning  became  national  in 
the  widest  sense,  i.e.  in  accord  with  the  demand  of  the  people 
that  the  clergy  reserves  as  belonging  to  the  nation  should  be 
devoted  to  some  distinctively  national  object. 

Another  question  had  given  rise  to  discussion  in  Canada. 
There  had  been  established  by  the  Qoverument  King's  Col- 
lege or  University,  but  its  usefulness  was  much  injured  by 
its  being  an  exclusive  Church  of  England  institution,  the  sub- 
scription of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  even  being  required.  Tlie 
Church  of  Scotland  had  been  compelled  in  self-defence  to 
estabUshed  "Queen's  College."  But  the  popular  will  had 
pronounced  in  favour  of  King's  College  being  made  national 
The  new  church  with  promptness  found  her  allies  in  those 
who  advocated  such  a  measure.  To  men  of  the  type  of  Dr 
Burns — ^well  known  in  both  old  world  and  new — ^to  men  of 
such  breadth  and  foresight  do  we  their  children  owe  the  strong 
hold  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  has  taken  of  the 
people  of  Canada.  She  has  been  the  faithful  and  true  expon- 
ent of  equity  and  justice  to  all  creeds  and  classes  of  the  people. 
The  memorial  of  the  fathers  stands  to-day,  under  God's  blessing, 
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in  the  Church,  whose  wise  and  prudent  counsels  they  helped 
to  frame,  whose  faithful  declaration  of  the  gospel  and  intense 
sympathy  with  the  cause  of  freedom  and  right  have  gained 
recognition  even  from  their  opponents,  whoj  while  complaining 
of  the  heat  of  passion  and  the  excessive  warmth  of  controversy 
that  sometimes  disfigured  them,  yet  confess  that  principle  and 
not  expediency  was  their  guide.  Happily  also  for  Presby- 
terianism, the  branch  of  the  church  left  behind,  though  more 
tardy  than  the  offshoot,  grew  into  accord  with  the  national 
will.  T&m'pora  mufxtntur  noa  et  mutamur  in  iUia.  The 
clergy  reserves  were  secularised  and  given  to  the  public 
schools ;  the  national  university  has  been  firmly  established, 
and  government  support  withdrawn  from  all  other  colleges ; 
the  stronger  national  life  of  Canada  has  drawn  within  its  vortex 
even  those  whose  hearts  were  aforetime  over  the  seas,  the 
younger  men  of  the  older  church  have  become  numerous,  and 
her  older  men  have  passed  away ;  and  strange  to  say,  the  two 
sections  of  the  divided  church  find  themselves  at  one  on  all 
these  points,  except  that  of  the  university,  and  this  is  made 
unimportant  by  the  stronger  intellectual  life  of  the  country 
making  it  possible  for  both  universities  to  thrive,  situated  as 
they  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  apart.  As  when  two 
divergent  roads  in  their  own  forest  country,  each  by  a  circuitous 
route,  neither  free  from  its  roughness  and  tedium,  come  into 
one  again,  so  have  their  two  paths  brought  by  ways  that  they 
knew  not,  the  divided  brethren  together  again.  Impelled  by 
mysterious  forces,  the  various  sections  of  the  united  Church 
find  themselves  to-day  in  full  accord  with  the  popular  senti- 
ment of  Canada,  as  indeed  a  church  of  the  soil,  and  prove  the 
capability  of  Presbyterianism  to  meet  obstacles  arising  firom 
special  conditions  of  national  sentiment  or  of  popular  bias. 

II.  The  infant  church  of  1844  was,  by  its  circumstances, 
compelled  to  give  an  extension  of  privileges  to  the  people.  It 
is  true  that  the  glory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  ever  been 
that  her  people  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  their  rulers. 
Nullus  epiacopua,  nuUa  eccleaia  is  a  principle  she  cannot 
away  with.  She  occupies  however  an  intermediate  position 
in  this  as  in  so  many  other  questions.  While  admitting 
popular  choice,  she  cannot  forget  that  once  chosen,  the  minister 
or  elder  is  a  ruler  in  Gbd's  house  (being  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  himself)  in  a  sense  far  different  &om  that  implied 
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in  his  being  simply  the  choice  of  the  people.  It  may  readily 
be  seen  how  the  sacredness  of  the  office,  and  the  corollary 
from  this,  its  permanency,  may  come  into  conflict  iivith  what  is 
involved  in  the  principle  of  popular  choice  in  the  new  and 
changing  state  of  young  countries.  When  congregations  are 
organized,  they  usually  consist  of  from  ten  to  twenty  communi- 
cants, a  large  proportion  of  these  being  women ;  so  that  there 
is  a  very  limited  scope  for  selection  of  rulers.  But  office- 
bearers being  elected  ad  vitavi  aut  culpa/m,  it  comes  about 
that  where  a  congregation  rises  so  rapidly  as  it  often  does  in 
the  New  World,  the  office-bearers  in  a  decade  of  years  after 
the  organization  may  not  have  had  the  approval  of  a  tithe  of 
the  people.  So  much  has  this  difficulty  been  felt  in  the 
United  States,  that  the  question  has  been  for  years  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  making  the  eldership  an  office  for  a 
term  of  years.  The  absolute  necessity  of  maintaining  our 
Presbyterian  principle — ^for  we  feel  the  danger  of  derogating 
anything  from  the  office  of  ruler — and  at  the  same  time  ob- 
tainiug  the  support  and  co-operation  of  all  the  people,  has  led 
to  several  wise  modificationa 

1.  Making  the  session  in  the  early  history  of  the  congrega- 
tion as  small  as  possible,  with  a  due  regard  to  efficiency. 

2.  In  most  cases  dispensing  with  the  diaconata 

S.  In  having  an  annually  or  triennially-elected  board  of 
managers,  somewhat  numerous,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the 
temporal  concerns  of  the  congregation,  reserving  however  to 
the  session  the  right  to  interfere  in  any  matter  in  which  they 
may  deem  such  a  course  required.  These  concessions,  if  we 
choose  to  call  them  such,  must  in  a  country  of  shifting  popu- 
lation, changing  opinions,  and  democratic  institutions,  approve 
themselves  to  those  who  long  for  the  prosperity  and  peace  of 
Zion,  though  many  a  one  has  been  compelled  to  adopt  them 
unwillingly,  and  possibly  with  the  feeling  that  the  decay  of 
the  Presbyterian  polity  had  begun.  It  seems  wiser  to  accept 
them  as  belonging  to  the  ''  days  of  the  tabernacle,"  perhaps  to 
be  replaced  in  a  more  fully-organised  state  of  society,  by  a 
more  rigid  development  of  our  system  of  church  government. 
A  similar  modification  has  been  adopted  in  allowing  each  con- 
gregation to  agree  upon  a  constitution  of  its  own,  subject, 
however,  to  the  approval  of  the  presbytery ;  and  in  providing 
for  an  annual  congregational  meeting  to  consider  the  affairs  of 
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the  congregation.  It  may  be  mentioned  also,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  General  Assembly,  in  some  questions  of  great 
importance,  not  only  sends  the  remit  down  to  presbyteries  and 
sessions,  but  also  to  congregations.  There  are  those  who  do 
not  see  the  place  in  our  polity  for  such  a  course ;  but  however 
unprovided  for  in  the  theories  of  some  who  make  mere  pre- 
cedent principle,  our  church  fathers  and  our  church,  fully 
satisfied  with  the  experience  of  these  innovations,  are  prepared 
to  maintain  that  they  preserve  all  the  essential  features  of  the 
Presbyterian  system  in  adopting  such  a  course.  Liberalising 
principles,  when  introduced  into  a  country,  community,  or 
society,  are  infectious.  Accordingly  it  was  found  that  the 
principles  of  action  adopted  by  the  infant  church  reacted  upon 
the  congregations  of  the  church  she  had  left  behind.  The 
people  of  the  two  churches  were  everywhere  commingled,  and 
those  belonging  to  the  older  church  soon  began  to  claim  rights 
and  advocate  principles  before  unclaimed  by  them.  Pursuing 
these  paths,  widely  different  at  first,  the  two  branches  of  Pres> 
byterianism  almost  insensibly  converged,  until  they  agreed  and 
coalesced  in  the  union  of  187o,  proving  that  Presbyterianism 
has  in  itself  the  elements  for  overcoming  successfully  obstacles 
arising  from  the  local  circumstances  and  condition  of  the 
country,  and  has  the  power  of  originating,  in  conformity 
with  its  principles,  a  machinery  able  to  accomplish  the  ends 
in  view. 

III.  This  church  of  the  people  cheerfully  accepted  minis- 
ters— (1.)  Educated;  (2.)  Remunerated — as  her  necessities 
would  permit. 

(1.)  Education  of  Ministry. — No  doubt  there  were  many 
who  feared  to  take  the  step  of  departing  in  the  slightest  jot 
or  tittle  from  the  requirement,  that  students  should  go  through 
a  regular  course  of  study  before  entering  the  ministry.  The 
fathers  of  the  church  knew  well  the  danger  of  countenancing 
a  low  literary  standard  among  entrants  to  the  ministry,  for 
they  were  coUege-bred  themselves;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
labourers  they  must  have — ^men  who  could  at  least  preach  the 
gospel,  explain  intelligently  the  main  points  of  our  theology, 
and  do  pastoral  work  among  the  people.  The  course  taken 
was  eminently  wise — a  via  media  was  chosen.  A  school, 
literary  and  theological,  was  established,  and  an  interim 
Professor  of  Divinity  was  appointed.    There  was  also  appointed 
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a  Professor  of  Literature  and  Science  for  conducting  the  studies 
of  young  men  aiming  at  the  ministry. 

But  the  demand  for  preachers  was  so  great  that,  in  order  to 
utilise  a  large  class  of  useful  labourers,  whose  age,  circum- 
stances, and  domestic  relations  rendered  a  full  course  impracti- 
cable, the  Synod  took  the  bold  step  of  passing  and  acting 
upon  the  following  resolution : — 

^  The  Synod,  sjonpathising  with  the  spiritual  destitution  of  Canada 
East,  and  recognising  the  duty  of  exercising  a  watchful  care  over  the 
young  men  that  may  be  led  through  grace  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry  there  .  .  .  authorise  the  presbytery  of  Montreal  to 
make  the  best  arrangements  they  can  for  training  promising  young  men, 
residing  within  their  bounds,  in  the  studies  usufdly  regarded  as  prepara- 
tory to  the  study  of  theology,  it  being  hereby  declared  that  the  students 
who  shall  follow  the  direction  of  said  presbytery,  and  evince  on  exami- 
nation a  due  proficiency  in  their  studies,  shall  be  regarded  as  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  students  who  shall  have  attended  the  institution  which 
the  Synod  is  now  about  to  originate." 

The  events  of  1844  brought  to  the  surface  a  large  number  of 
young  men,  who  accepted  such  instruction  as  the  Synod  was 
able  to  provide,  and  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  many  of  these 
have  become  the  ornaments  of  the  church,  fully  coping  with 
those  who  had  far  greater  opportunities.  As,  however,  the 
country  advanced  in  population  and  resources,  the  church 
became  more  rigid  in  her  admission  and  training  of  students 
for  the  ministry,  though  even  to  the  present  day  the  possession 
of  "gifts  and  graces"  is  allowed  in  special  cases  as  a  sufficient 
ground  for  remitting  a  portion  of  literary  study  to  students  in 
remote  and  sparsely  settled  presbyteries.  That  the  church  in 
her  struggles  to  meet  the  pressing  demand  upon  her  did  not 
lose  sight  of  a  high  standard  of  scholarship,  is  shewn  by  her 
laws  in  force  up  till  the  time  of  union  this  year. 

(a)  It  is  recommended  that  students  for  the  ministry  take, 
when  possible,  a  full  course  in  some  approved  college,  and 
obtain  the  degree  of  B. A.  before  entering  upon  their  studies. 

(6)  Students  not  taking  a  full  literary  course  are  required  to 
give  three  years'  attendance  on  such  classes  in  the  university 
as  the  Assembly  may  direct 

(c)  Three  full  sessions  are  required  in  theology. 

Probably  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  students  of  the  church 
either  take  their  B.A.  degree,  or  pass  through  the  literary 
course  prescribed.     Survejring  the  whole  field  of  theological 
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education  during  the  generation  that  has  succeeded  the  events 
of  1844,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  did  any  unwise  tendency 
exhibit  itself  in  the  energetic  young  church,  it  was  that  of 
lowering  the  standard  of  education.  The  more  conservative 
branch  of  the  church,  with  her  university  as  well  equipped 
as  was  possible  (and  it  has  always  been  a  most  respectable 
institution),  for  some  years  required  a  more  thorough  scholastic 
training  for  her  ministers  than  the  younger  and  more  vigorous 
church,  and  threw  into  the  support  of  her  own  university  a 
noble  and  self-sacrificing  enthusiasm.  Thus  two  ideas,  both 
important  and  both  requiring  to  be  kept  in  view,  namely,  on 
the  one  hand  the  necessity  for  self-denying,  earnest  ministers, 
even  though  sometimes  deficient  in  knowledge,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  conviction  that  the  ministry  requires  the  utmost 
culture  attainable,  bulked  differently  in  the  minds  of  the  two 
churches.  The  last  twenty  years  has  seen  a  marvellous  ad- 
vancement in  the  educational  condition  of  Canada.  That 
national  university  for  which  the  infant  church  took  so  brave 
a  stand,  has  repaid  her  most  handsomely ;  and  though  led  by 
different  ways,  the  two  churches  find  themselves  at  one  in 
regard  to  this  vital  question  of  theological  education.  The 
one  church  has  borne  testimony  to  the  principle  so  fully  brought 
out  in  the  Moody  and  Sankey  movement  of  to-day,  the  other 
has  maintained  that,  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  there  is 
required  "the  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed, 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth ;"  and  Presbyterianism  has 
shewn  her  ability  to  supply  herself  with  a  capable  ministry, 
even  in  unpromising  circumstances,  and  shewn  herself  capable 
of  advancing  too,  to  meet  the  demands  resulting  from  a  wider 
diffusion  of  knowledga 

(2.)  Rtmuneraiicm  of  MiniaUra. — ^To  the  infEint  church 
not  only  was  the  education  of  her  ministers  a  matter  of  great 
import,  but  Iww  to  support  them  in  a  manner  at  all  suitable, 
was  an  object  of  most  earnest  solicitude.  The  success  of  the 
voluntary  principle,  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the  ministry,  had 
not  in  1844  been  achieved.  The  grand  scheme  of  organised 
and  persistent  voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  was  but  beginning;  and  with  a  people  imperfectly 
trained  to  the  "  grace  of  giving,"  the  young  Colonial  Church 
and  her  poor  scattered  people  had  not  a  hopeful  prospect 
The  circumstances  of  the  time  were  critical ;  it  was  a  time  of 
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self-denial  for  both  minister  and  people,  when  the  detennina- 
tion  was  taken  to  leave  all,  in  response  to  what  they  considered 
the  voice  of  duty.     The  emergency  was  only  met  at  all  by  the 
mutual  sacrifices  of  minister  and  people.    The  annals  of  those 
dismal  years  of  sufferiDg  can  never  be  fully  written,  for  their 
hardships  were  endured  silently,  patiently,  prayerfully.    Minis- 
ters consented  to  live  on  incomes  marvellously  small.    Men  of 
ability,  of  zeal,  and  of  shrewdness,  who  could  readily  have 
obtained  comfortable  living  in  other  walks  of  life,  lived  on 
salaries  varying  from  £60  to  £100.     They  did  it  for  the  Lord. 
Some  were  compelled  to  acquire  a  tract  of  land  and  eke  out  a 
scanty  subsistence  by  manual  labour,  a  thing  degrading  to  the 
minister  and  lowering  to  the  people ;  but  these  were  days  of 
trial,  and  it  becomes  npt  us  of  later  and  happier  days  to  throw 
a  stone  at  such  men,  but  to  speak  of  their  self-denial,  and  to 
account  them  among  those  willing  to  be  nothing,  that  Christ 
might  be  everything.    Many  of  these  best  of  earth's  sons  were 
too  poor  to  give  their  families  the  education  which  their  posi- 
tion required,  and  no  wonder  that  many  a  minister's  son  in 
the  Colonies  looks  upon  the  position  of  a  minister  as  little 
better  than  that  of  a  slave  in  the  galleys,  and  feels  to  the  end 
of  life  the  bitterness  that  injustice  engenders.      Scores   of 
ministers  were  so  pressed  with  providing  for  the  wants  of  mere 
existence  that  a  new  book  upon  their  shelves  was  a  rara  am, 
and  minister  and  congregation  suffered  far  more  than  either 
were  aware  of  on  account  of  the  very  great  straits  to  which  his 
narrow  circumstances  reduced  the  devoted  pastor.     Some  few 
may  have  been  driven  to  join  other  and  wealthier  communions 
from  these  causes,  but  usually  they  were  men  "  of  the  baser 
sort."    The  congregations  made  up  of  scattered  families,  busi- 
ness men  in  the  small  commercial  centres,  and  some  few  indi- 
viduals of  more  extensive  means,  did  give  liberally  of  their 
substance  to  the  Lord. 

But  the  church  also,  through  her  judicatories,  took  every 
means  possible  to  distribute  her  resources,  and  to  modify  the 
inequalities  of  support.  The  missionary  spirit  was  cultivated ; 
the  cry  for  help  from  the  weak  was  not  unheeded  by  the 
strong ;  it  was  not  considered  enough  to  have  a  few  congrega- 
tions in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  to  make  little  or  no  effort 
to  increase  the  number  of  congregations.  It  was  acted  on  as 
a  principle  that  the  church  must  be  aggressive  rather  than 
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defensive^  and  a  vigorous  course  of  action  was  adopted  by  the 
Synod,  through  the  Home  Mission  Committee,  as  well  as  by 
the  various  Presbyteries.  A  careful  reader  of  the  records  of 
this  important  era  in  the  history  of  the  young  church  is  im- 
pressed with  the  zeal  that  shews  itself  continually,  and  the 
wise  and  thorough  manner  in  which  the  means  at  their  dis- 
posal were  adapted  to  secure  their  ends.  The  mission  field 
was  carefully  subdivided  and  placed  under  Presbyteries ;  the 
stations  grouped;  where  missionaries  could  not  be  settled, 
ministers  were  sent  in  turn,  with  the  advice  that  at  least "  one 
Sabbath,  and  eight  or  ten  week  days  in  every  two  months, 
ought  to  be  statedly  devoted  by  each  minister  to  this  purpose ;" 
the  people  were  taken  thoroughly  into  the  confidence  of  the 
mission  authorities;  the  organization  of  every  station  was 
insisted  on ;  and  in  ad.dition  to  the  applications  made  to  the 
Colonial  Committee  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  it  was  recommended  that 

''  an  active  and  extensive  correspondence  should  be  immediately  com- 
menced and  persevered  in  by  ministers  in  this  country,  with  individaal 
ministers  and  preachers  of  their  acquaintance  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
setting  forth  the  religious  destitution  of  the  colony,  and  the  prospects 
which  it  presents  to  ministers.'' 

The  spirit  that  prevailed  was  extraordinary,  and  the  great 
interest  felt  in  mission  work  may  be  seen  in  the  recommenda* 
tions  made  to  Presbyteries  by  the  Synod's  Committee : — 

''  That  they  give  their  missionary  business  precedence  over  other  busi- 
ness, and  make  it  a  rule  at  all  meetings  of  Presbytery  that,  immediately 
after  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  the  moderator  make  inquiry  of  each 
minister  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties  in  the  missionary  district  ist 
districts  assigned  to  him,  calling  for  the  written  reports  of  the  same." 

That  the  church  did  not  relax  in  her  efforts  as  soon  as  her 
new-born  enthusiasm  was  past,  may  be  seen  by  her  methods 
adopted  in  her  later  and  more  fully  developed  condition. 

1.  There  is  required  full  and  accurate  statistics  on  all 
matters  from  congregations. 

2.  All  congregations  are  classed  as — (1.)  self-sustaining ;  (2.) 
supplemented ;  or  (3.)  mission  stations. 

3.  A  self-sustaining  congregation  is  declared  such  on  its 
paying  an  annual  salary  of  £120  sterling. 

4.  Congregations  affording  sufiScient  field  for  a  minister's 
labours,  and  able  to  contribute  £60  and  upwards,  till  reaching 
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the  Jtl20^  are  declared  supplemented  congregations,  and  receive 
the  annual  grant  from  the  mission  fund. 

5.  All  other  congregations  are  accounted  mission  stations, 
and  receive  such  attention  as  the  supply  of  men  at  the  disposal 
of  the  committee  will  permit  of 

The  plan  usually  adopted  for  developing  the  lowest  grade 
into  the  highest  is  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

Presbyteries  appoint  ministers  to  visit  localities  where 
Presbyterian  worship  is  not  maintained,  to  inquire  into  the 
needs  of  the  locality,  the  elements  of  the  population,  and  its 
capability  for  being  supplied  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
labour ;  for  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  such  a  vast  country 
as  the  Canadian  Church  is  called  upon  to  overtake,  there  must 
be  a  wise  management  of  agents  and  resourses.  Does  the 
field  visited  seem  favourable,  the  Presbytery  apphes  in  March 
to  the  Home  Mission  Committee,  which  then  has  at  its  dis- 
posal some  100  or  120  missionaries,  most  of  them  students 
released  at  that  season  from  the  college  halls,  and  all  of  whom 
are  expected  for  the  six  months  of  the  college  interval  to  do 
the  pioneer  work  of  the  church.  For  the  payment  of  the 
great  service  thus  done,  the  central  funds  are  drawn  upon,  to 
meet  which  an  extensive  and  vigorously  worked  machinery  is 
required  among  the  regular  congregations  of  the  Church.  The 
mission  stations,  after  such  treatment  for  a  couple  of  years, 
and  having  received  the  nurturing  care  of  the  Presbyteries, 
are  next  organized  and  vigorously  urged  to  take  the  steps  for 
being  placed  upon  the  intermediate  grade  of  congregations, 
and  if  able  to  obtain  a  settled  pastor  in  a  few  years  become 
self-sustaining.  In  church  life  as  in  that  of  individuals,  there 
is,  it  is  true,  variety.  Some  congregations  may  have  risen, 
Minerva-like,  fully  caparisoned  ;  but  the  great  number  of  self- 
sustaining  congregations  in  Canada  have  risen  by  the  means 
described.  This  gradual  method  of  forming  congregations, 
and  the  large  number  of  congregations  constantly  organizing, 
keep,  as  may  readily  be  seen,  the  standard  of  ministerial 
support  low.  This,  however,  is  steadily  rising  throughout 
the  church.  The  now  united  church  proposes  £140  as  the 
minimum  salary,  and  £80  as  the  minimum  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  supplemented  congregation.  While  the  young 
church  was  passing  through  its  severe,  but  upon  the  whole 
^oouraging  experience,  the  older  branch  had  its  difficulties 
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as  well.  The  average  salary  was  greater  than  in  the  yotmgCT 
church,  but  a  slower  development  made  the  church  life  less 
vigorous ;  so  that  though  there  was  a  nucleus  of  the  minister's 
salary  obtained  from  the  portion  of  the  old  Clergy  Reserves 
Fund  which  remained,  it  is  a  paradox,  affirmed  by  many 
members  of  that  church,  that  the  ^£50  or  £100  received  from 
that  source  was  a  pecuniary  disadvantage  to  the  minister. 
Endowed  salaries  seem  to  discourage  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  are  by  no  means  provocative  of  zeal  in  the 
minister.  A  proposition  that  has  been  mooted,  of  the  United 
Church  raising  a  memorial  fund  of  a  million  dollars  for  carry- 
ing on  mission  work,  would  probably  not  meet  with  the  sup- 
port of  a  tithe  of  the  church.  Experience  has  shewn  that 
the  steady  flow  of  annual  contributions  keeps  warm  the  heart 
of  the  church,  and  sustains  the  missionary  spirit  in  ministers 
and  people. 

And  now  to  sum  up  results.  What  light  has  the  history  of 
Presbyterianism  in  Canada  thrown  on  the  capabilities  of  the 
system  ?  What  was  the  danger  that  threatened  the  church  7 
So  early  in  her  history  she  was  evincing  a  disposition  to  take 
her  ease.  She  was  in  danger  of  doing  as  the  Church  of 
England  has  done.  Though  having  ^eat  advantages,  the 
Church  of  England  has  fallen  from  being  the  dominant 
Protestant  Church  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  the  third  (ur 
fourth  position.  Why  ?  She  did  not  follow  the  settler.  She 
neglected  new  fields.  She  did  not  in  time  seek  to  adapt  her- 
self to  the  special  needs  of  a  new  country.  While  having 
somewhat  popularized  her  government,  it  is  still  more  so  in 
form  than  in  reality.  She  has  permitted  an  offshoot  from  her- 
self t— poor,  illiterate,  and  obscure — ^to  surpass  her  £Etr.  The 
same  danger  threatened  the  Presbyterian  Church.  But  the 
Presbyterian  system,  in  the  hands  of  wise  promoters,  was  equal 
to  the  strain.  Her  simple  and  natural  church  government 
made  it  easy  to  extend  her  principles  under  another  organiza- 
tion, should  that  existing  fail  to  do  all  that  was  required. 
Her  easily  adjusted  polity  made  it  possible  for  her  to  adapt 
herself  to  the  wants  of  a  new  country — ^a  country  poor  and 
difficult  to  overtake.  While  certain  seeming  advantages  of  a 
material  kind  might  tend  to  lull  her  to  security,  and  to  take 
away  the  spring  of  action,  it  was  in  following  the  Presbyterian 
principles  that  she  allied  herself  with  the  cause  of  justice  and 
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of  equal  rights.  The  pliability  of  her  system  caused  her  to 
adapt  her  agents  to  their  work,  while  her  theology  acted  as  a 
corrective  to  check  her  in  following  the  Methodist  and  other 
churches,  whose  popular  church  government  and  loose  doc- 
trinal system  lead  them  into  all  the  evils  of  an  extensive 
emplojrment  of  lay  preachers,  and  of  an  illiterate  ministry. 
The  exceptional  circumstances  which  were  in  danger  of  injur- 
ing the  branch  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  having  been  removed 
by  God,  and  the  reflex  influence  of  the  vigorous  young  Church 
being  felt^  has  brought  about  a  most  remarkable  community 
of  sentiment,  and  the  two  bodies  now  fuse  into  a  homogeneous 
whole  without  difficulty.  To  state  again  the  qualities  for 
which  the  two  branches  are  more  distinguished,  though  no 
doubt  individual  exceptions  may  everywhere  be  pointed  out, 
the  younger  sister  has  the  qualities  of  vigour,  independence, 
keenness,  and  possibly  a  slight  tendency  towards  captiousness ; 
the  elder  has  dignity,  self-control,  and  the  considerateness 
flowing  from  riper  years.  '  The  qualities  of  the  younger  have 
been  of  immense  service  to  her  in  the  past ;  the  qualities  of 
the  elder  are  more  needed  in  the  advanced  and  more  settled 
labour  of  the  future.  As  Martha  and  Mary,  may  they  in  one 
family  henceforth  shew  forth  their  affection  to  their  common 
Lord  I  George  Brtce. 


Abt.  IV. — 2%e  Progreaa  of  Old  Testament  Studies? 

IN  the  introductory  statement  to  his  Commentary  on  the 
Minor  Prophets,  Dr  Pusey  makes  the  following  remarks  : 
— '*  If,  in  the  main,  I  have  adhered  to  the  English  Version,  it 
has  been  from  the  conviction  that  our  translators  were  in  the 
right.  They  had  most  of  the  helps  for  understanding  Hebrew 
which  we  have,  the  same  traditional  knowledge  from  the 
ancient  versions,  Jewish  commentators  or  lexicographers  or 
grammarians,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jewish-Arabic  school 
only,  as  well  as  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  themselves, 
and  they  used  those  aids  with  more  mature  and  even  judg- 
ment than  has  mostly  been  employed  in  the   subsequent 

*  Loctnre  delivered  in  the  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen,  at  the  close  of 
Smion  1875-76. 
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period."  After  animadyerting  on  the  arbitrary  textual  critidsm, 
and  the  reckless  use  of  the  cognate  dialects  which  prevailed 
in  some  of  the  schools  of  last  century,  Dr  Pusey  continues: 
"  But  interpretations  as  arbitrary  as  any  which  have  perished, 
still  hold  their  sway,  or  from  time  to  time  emerge,  and  any 
revisal  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  until 
the  precarious  use  of  the  dialects  should  be  far  more  settled, 
would  give  us  chaff  for  wheat,  introducing  an  indefinite  amount 
of  error  into  the  Word  of  God." 

The  brusque  and  uncompromising  manner  of  this  statement 
is  peculiar  to  its  author ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  judgment  accords  with  a  widely  diffused  opinion 
as  to  the  real  value  of  modern  exegesis. 

The  conclusion  which  the  learned  Professor  of  Oxford  puts 
forth,  with  the  proud  consciousness  that  he  ''  has  proved  all  *' 
that  modem  scholars  have  to  say,  is  doubtless  entertained 
with  equal  assurance  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  less  learned 
readers,  who  in  four  years  called  for  eleven  thousand  copies  of 
his  Commentary;  and  in  truth  any  one  who  is  prepared  to 
assert  with  an  air  of  authority  the  comparative  infallibility  of 
the  English  Version,  is  certain  to  find  many  listeners  among 
the  timidly  pious,  the  narrowly  conservative,  and  the  intel- 
lectually indolent.  Nay,  apart  from  natural  prejudices  in  its 
favour,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  Dr  Pusey's  opinion  has  a 
kind  of  formal  recognition  in  his  own  Church,  which  does  not 
in  any  systematic  or  authoritative  way  demand  a  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  on  the  part  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  For  to 
admit  to  the  ministry  a  man  who,  being  ignorant  of  Hebrew, 
is  incapable  of  using  with  judgment  the  best  modem  aids  in 
control  of  the  English  Version,  is  excusable  only  on  the 
assumption  that  that  version  is  practically  sufficient,  not  only 
for  the  use  of  edification,  but  for  that  close  systematic  study 
of  the  Word  of  Qod,  without  which  no  minister  can  hope 
effectively  to  discharge  his  vocation. 

The  plan  of  theological  study  which  is  pursued  in  our  own 
Church  proceeds  on  a  very  different  supposition.  Every 
student  in  our  halls  is  required  to  learn  Hebrew,  not  because 
we  expect  that  every  one  can  become  as  learned  as  Dr  Pusey, 
and  be  able  to  defend  the  English  Version  with  all  the 
resources  of  scholarship  against  the  rashness  of  innovators, 
but  because  we  conceive  that  Old  Testament  studies  are 
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making  from  year  to  year  a  progress  which  even  the  less 
learned  of  our  ministers  should  be  able  to  follow  with  some- 
thing of  intelligent  appreciation.  If  the  sense  of  the  biblical 
record  has  really  been  established  by  the  older  scholars  in  so 
satisfactory  completeness  as  Dr  Pusey  imagines,  it  is  inex- 
cusable cruelty  to  compel  all  our  sti^dents  to  pass  through  the 
grammatical  purgatory  of  the  first  divinity  session,  which 
might  be  more  profitably  spent,  by  those  who  have  not  a 
special  taste  for  languages,  in  studying  some  standard  old 
commentary  on  the  Authorised  Version,  or  the  conservative 
pages  of  Dr  Pusey  himself. 

But  however  distinctly  the  deliberate  legislative  voice  of  the 
Scottish  Churches  condemns  any  such  doctrine  of  finality  as  is 
set  forth  by  the  Oxford  professor,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
analogous  views  are  by  no  means  unknown  among  ourselves. 
Dr  Puse/s  entire  contempt  for  the  modems  can  hardly  be 
shared  except  by  those  who  are  either  altogether  ignorant,  or 
as  singularly  learned  as  himself;  and  as  the  latter  class  is 
necessarily  limited,  his  words  will  be  received  with  the  fullest 
sympathy  by  sectaries  who  despise  all  human  learning.  Yet 
even  those  who  in  the  abstract  admit  that  true  knowledge  is 
necessarily  progressive  are  often  inclined  to  dread  a  progress 
from  which  they  cannot  extort  a  pledge  that  it  will  never 
come  into  collision  with  cherished  opinions.  Feelings  far 
more  respectable  than  indolence  and  ignorance  are  enlisted  in 
favour  of  a  stationary  theology ;  and  it  is  not  every  one  who 
is  able  to  separate  his  sacred  and  precious  persuasion  of  the 
inestimable  value  of  God's  word  from  a  reluctance  to  allow 
that  in  points  of  detail  he  has  accepted  as  the  word  of  God 
expressions  or  sentiments  which  are  only  due  to  a  false 
exegesis.  That  the  retention  of  an  old  error  is  quite  as  much 
a  substitution  of  chaff  for  wheat  as  is  the  introduction  of  a 
new  blunder,  is  a  proposition  plain  in  logic  but  distasteful  in 
its  practical  application ;  and  even  those  who  may  be  willing 
to  accept  new  renderings  of  individual  texts,  or  new  views 
of  individual  passages,  are  apt  to  regard  with  suspicion  the 
innovator  who  goes  beyond  correction  of  details,  and  ventures 
on  the  basis « of  a  more  exact  grammatical  exegesis  to  draw 
new  inferences  as  to  the  date  and  significance  of  whole 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  to  reshape  current  con- 
ceptions of  the  course  of  the  Bible  history,  and  the  develop- 
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ment  of  biblical  theology.  It  is  only  at  such  a  crisis  as  the 
Reformation,  when  traditional  exegesis  came  into  plain  collision 
with  the  daily  needs  of  spiritual  life,  that  large  innovations  in 
the  way  of  interpreting  Scripture  can  take  the  church  as  it 
were  by  storm.  An  immense  stride  in  the  understanding  of 
the  Bible  was  made  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  new 
learning  of  Western  Europe  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
impulse  of  renewed  and  enlightened  faith.  But  as  soon  as 
Protestantism  began  to  take  permanent  shape,  conservative 
and  even  reactionary  tendencies  necessarily  reappeared.  The 
immediate  needs  of  the  church  were  satisfied  by  the  new  views 
of  divine  truth  already  attained,  and  the  exegesis  which  had 
overturned  the  tradition  of  the  middle  ages  itself  began  to 
acquire  a  traditional  authority.  The  tendency  to  transfer  to 
current  views  of  the  meaning  of  Scripture  those  attributes  of 
stability  and  certainty  which  belong  of  right  to  the  Word  of 
Qod  can  be  checked  only  by  the  constant  exercise  of  a  critical 
habit  of  mind.  But  the  attitude  of  the  believer  to  the  word 
by  which  his  spiritual  life  is  daily  nourished  is  not  naturally 
critical,  so  long  as  the  received  sense  of  what  he  reads  is  in 
harmony  with  familiar  ideas.  New  results  of  scholarly  study 
may  be  welcomed,  when  they  help  to  remove  a  difficulty,  or 
when  they  manifestly  cast  a  fresh  light  on  some  precious  truth; 
but  when  they  change  the  sense  of  a  favourite  text,  or  affect 
the  authorship  of  a  favourite  psalm,  it  requires  some  exercise 
of  faith  to  believe  that  the  unwelcome  novelty  can  really  be  a 
step  towards  the  better  understanding  of  the  Word  of  God. 
It  is  not  every  interpreter  who  is  able,  like  Luther  and  Calvin, 
to  place  his  novel  views  in  a  light  which  shall  appeal  as 
strongly  to  the  religious  experience  of  the  Christian  as  to  the 
scholarly  instincts  of  the  learned.  The  rise  of  new  difficulties 
is  as  essential  to  the  progress  of  truth  as  the  removal  of  old 
puzzles ;  and  it  not  seldom  happens  that  the  defects  of  current 
opinions  as  to  the  sense  of  Scripture  are  most  palpable  to  the 
man  whose  spiritual  interest  in  Bible  truths  is  weak,  and  who 
is  therefore  little  apt  to  allow  the  religious  beauty  of  a  thought 
to  conceal  the  flaws  of  the  interpretation  on  which  it  rests. 
Thus  the  natural  conservatism  of  those  who  study  the  Bible 
mainly  for  purposes  of  personal  edification  is  often  intensified 
by  suspicion  of  the  motives  of  innovating  interpreters ;  and 
even  so  fmitful  an  idea  as  the  doctrine  of  a  gradual  develop- 
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inent  of  spiritual  truth  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
Bible  history  has  had  to  contend,  from  the  days  of  Calvin  down 
to  our  own  time^  with  an  obstinate  suspicion  that  nothing  but 
rationalism  can  make  a  man  unwilling  to  find  the  maximum 
of  developed  spiritual  truth  in  every  chapter  of  Scripture. 
There  are  shrewd  reasons  for  suspecting  that  Dr  Pusey  him- 
self, with  all  the  learning  which  enables  him  to  sit  in  awful 
judgment  on  scholars  like  Ewald  and  Hitzig,  has  not  been 
wholly  free  from  the  influence  of  such  feelings,  and  that  his 
complaints  of  the  vanity  of  modem  German  exegesis  would 
have  been  less  sweeping,  if  his  distrust  of  the  theological 
position  of  the  interpreters  bad  not  prejudiced  his  estimate  of 
the  details  of  their  work.  For  he  confesses  that  he  has  been 
able  to  gain  something  from  the  school  of  Hengstenberg,  Keil, 
and  Havemick ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  his  theological 
prepossessions  have  prevented  him  from  seeing,  that  in  all 
points  of  scholarship  these  men  are  absolutely  dependent  on 
the  writers  whom  he  has  weighed  and  found  wanting.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  any  one  can  learn  from  Keil's  "  Minor  Prophets," 
and  yet  find  nothing  to  commend  in  Hitzig's  commentary  on 
the  same  books,  which  Eeil  so  assiduously  translates  into 
easier  German,  except  where  he  suspects  a  taint  of  heterodoxy. 
I  have  used  Dr  Pusey  as  a  typical  specimen  of  the  habit  of 
mind  which  underlies  the  widespread  disinclination  to  believe 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  Bible  can  be  progressive  in  any 
large  sense  of  the  word.  A  well-known  saying  of  Lessing 
seems  to  offer  the  means  of  reducing  this  habit  to  a  general 
formula.  In  the  opinion  of  Lessing,  the  search  for  truth,  the 
constant  impulse  to  new  inquiry,  is  a  better  gift  of  God  to  man 
than  would  be  the  immediate  possession  of  all  truth  without  a 
struggle,  and  without  the  possibility  of  error.  The  opinion  is 
in  form  a  paradox,  for  no  search  after  truth  is  possible  except 
on  the  basis  of  truth  already  ascertained;  and  so  the  antithesis 
between  the  possession  and  the  quest  of  truth  can  never  be 
absolute.  But  under  the  paradox  lies  the  just  observation, 
that  truth,  like  all  moral  and  spiritual  good  things,  is  of  worth 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  reached  by  pursuit  and  toilsome  effort. 
The  truths  of  revelation  can  form  no  exception  to  this  law ;  for 
they  too  are  meant  to  act  on  man,  not  magically,  but  morally. 
Hence  it  was  that  God  unfolded  his  plan  of  salvation  by  slow 
degrees,  and  not  to  the  careless  ear  of  men  who  had  known  no 
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spiritual  struggle,  but  to  the  longiog  souls  of  prophets  and 
psalmists  in  their  deepest  conflicts  with  ungodliness  and  un- 
belief, when  they  looked  to  him  and  were  lightened,  and  their 
faces  were  not  ashamed.  And  so  even  now  the  full  manifesta- 
tion of  Grod  in  Christ  Jesus  does  not  dispense  either  the  indi- 
vidual believer  or  the  church  from  constant  search  after  a 
fuller  understanding  of  God's  truth.  It  is  the  very  meaning 
of  the  personal  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  that  the  doctrine 
of  revelation  is  as  inexhaustible  as  the  fulness  of  the  personal 
"Redeemer  himself.  If  it  is  true  of  the  experimental  life  of  the 
believer,  that  a  saving  apprehension  and  possession  of  Christ  is 
only  to  be  found  in  a  constant  and  prayerful  seeking  after 
Christ  to  find  him  anew  in  every  new  need ;  it  is  not  less  tnie 
that  a  right  apprehension  of  theological  truth  is  inseparable 
from  a  constant  and  earnest  search  after  new  truth.  Theo- 
logical conservatism  of  the  type  of  Dr  Pusey  is  simply  an 
ignoring  of  this  law,  an  expression  of  spiritual  sluggishness 
which  is  content  passively  to  accept  traditional  teachings 
without  remembering,  that  only  the  search  for  truth  makes  the 
possession  of  truth  valuable. 

So  much  for  the  general  theory  of  a  stationary  theology. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  facts  and  see  whether  it  is  true,  that  modem 
progress  in  the  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament  is  as 
illusory  as  we  are  often  asked  to  believe. 

The  first  claim  of  modem  scholarship  is  that  it  has  reached 
a  better  philological  knowledge  of  the  letter  of  Scripture  than 
previous  generations  possessed.  According  to  Dr  Pusey  our 
translators  were  in  as  good  a  position  for  understanding  the 
language  of  the  Old  Testament  as  we  are,  because  they  pos- 
sessed the  same  traditional  knowledge,  with  the  exception  of 
the  works  of  the  Jewish- Arabic  school  This  statement  is  not 
quite  correct;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  other  helps,  the  Syriac  Old 
Testament  had  not  then  been  printed.  But  to  let  that  pass, 
let  us  look  at  the  true  nature  and  value  of  the  traditional 
helps.  Hebrew  became  a  dead  language  long  before  the  Jews, 
who  were  alone  concerned  to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  the 
Old  Testament,  had  formed  any  conception  of  grammatical 
study.  The  scholar  learned  from  his  master  by  rote ;  and  the 
meaning  of  words  and  forms  was  handed  down  by  tradition 
without  any  attempt  at  theory.  It  was  not  properly  speaking 
a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  but  a  knowl^ge  of  the 
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Old  Testament  Scriptures,  that  the  scribes  desired  to  preserve. 
Their  method  of  exegesis  was  not  grammatical,  but  theological. 
The  Bible  was  valued,  partly  as  a  source  of  precepts  for  conduct 
(Halacha),  partly  as  affording  the  text  for  edifying  practical 
exhortations  (Haggada).  The  exegesis  of  the  Halacha  was 
reduced  to  rules  by  the  famous  Hillel;  but  these  rules  are 
merely  dialectical,  and  their  use  could  only  obscure  the  true 
sense  of  difficult  passages.  As  for  the  Haggada,  which  was  not 
content  with  the  simple  sense  of  the  text,  but  sought  for  alle- 
gories and  mysteries,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  could  do  nothing 
to  preserve  a  sound  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  language. 

It  is  plain  that  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  handed  down  in 
this  way  was  necessarily  imperfect,  and  was  constantly  exposed 
to  new  corruptions.  When  the  meaning  of  a  rare  word  was 
unknown,  the  most  arbitrary  conjectures  were  sure  to  arise, 
and  were  quite  as  likely  to  be  perpetuated  as  sound  tradition. 
When  everything  depended  on  the  authority  of  a  teacher,  and 
no  one  teacher  represented  an  absolutely  pure  tradition,  it  was 
easy  for  false  views  to  arise ;  but  their  elimination  was  difficult 
or  impossible.  Then  again,  the  traditional  method  of  exegesis 
tend^  to  obliterate  all  delicate  appreciation  of  the  niceties  of 
the  Biblical  language.  Grammatical  tact  in  the  treatment  of 
a  dead  langui^e  can  hardly  be  preserved  without  the  aid  of 
exact  philological  study;  but  it  must  infallibly  perish  when 
the  recognised  rules  of  exegesis  are  theological  and  dialectical. 
Some  of  the  niceties  of  classical  Hebrew,  especially  in  the  use 
of  the  forms  and  modes  of  the  verbs,  are  almost  entirely  lost 
even  in  the  latest  Biblical  books.  These  could  never  be 
recovered  by  a  mere  mechanical  tradition.  On  the  contrary, 
the  sense  for  delicate  distinctions  of  idiom  grew  continually 
more  blunt,  and  the.  power  of  deciding  what  a  passage  mvM 
mean  gave  way  to  an  unreasoning  knowledge  of  the  sense  or 
senses  put  upon  it  by  interpreters  of  different  schools. 

Not  the  most  extreme  conservative  will  assert  that  there  is 
an  adequate  continuous  tradition  of  the  meaning  of  all  the 
words  of  the  Bible.  A  comparison  of  the  early  versions  is 
enough  to  shew  how  much  had  been  forgotten,  and  how  much 
rested  on  arbitrary  conjecture.  No  doubt  some  true  explana- 
tions of  words  were  recovered  from  the  analogy  of  the  vulgar 
Aramaic  {e,g.  KDKD,  Isa.  xiv.  23= sweep.  See  Delitzsch  in  I.) ; 
and  some  further  progress  was  made  by  those  scholars  who. 
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from  the  tenth  century  downwards,  began  to  borrow  from  the 
Arabs  the  notion  of  grammatical  studies.  But  it  is  pure 
sophistry  to  claim  the  value  of  tradition  for  knowledge  that 
has  not  been  continuous  from  the  time  when  Hebrew  was  a 
living  language  ;  and  Dr  Pusey,  who  is  so  afraid  of  seeing 
Scripture  corrupted  by  modern  scholars  who  ad^duce  the  other 
Semitic  diaJects  to  explain  Hebrew  words,  is  very  much 
deceived  if  he  imagines  that  an  early  rabbi  or  a  mediseval 
grammarian  was  one  whit  less  likely  to  be  misled  by  false 
analogies  than  a  modem  scholar,  who  adds  to  a  much  wider 
range  of  linguistic  knowledge  a  judgment  matured  by  the  use 
of  exact  philological  methods.  The  modem  scholar  may 
indeed  err,  like  the  Dutch  school  of  Schultens,  by  undervalu- 
ing the  amount  of  truth  contained  in  tradition.  But  this  is 
an  error  which  gradually  cures  itself;  while  mediaeval  scholar- 
ship did  not  possess,  either  in  point  of  method  or  in  point  of 
linguistic  material,  the  necessary  conditions  of  real  advance. 

What  is  true  of  the  lexicon  is  not  less  true  of  the  grammar. 
Up  to  the  tenth  century  grammar  was  unknown,  though  the 
laborious  diligence  of  the  Massorets  in  fixing  with  great 
accuracy  the  tiuditional  pronunciation  of  the  text  had  pre- 
pared' valuable  materials  for  later  generations.  Working  on 
this  material,  the  mediaeval  scholars  were  able  to  systematise 
with  considerable  success  the  doctrines  of  the  vowels,  the 
accents,  the  inflections  of  the  language.  But  grammatical 
study  never  became  so  independent  as  to  displace  the  old 
mechanical  methods  of  instruction.  The  new  science  was 
P^'^'P'^,  avMilita8y  designed  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the 
niceties  of  the  language  which,  as  Qimchi  says  in  the  preface 
to  his  '*  Miklol,"  was  found  by  R.  Chiyug  in  the  eleventh 
century  depraved  in  the  mouths  of  men,  and  perverted  on 
their  tongue.  Grammar  therefore  was  little  more  than  ancil- 
lary to  the  old  mechanical  tradition.  It  provided  collections 
of  rules  and  paradigms,  but  never  got  so  far  as  to  formulate, 
even  in  an  empirical  way,  the  whole  of  the  traditional  data. 
Syntax  in  particular  was  almost  untouched ;  and  there  was  no 
attempt  to  reach  the  organic  principles  of  the  language.  The 
more  deeply-rooted  errors  of  tradition  remained  not  only 
uncured,  but  unsuspected.  No  one  ventured  to  meddle  with 
the  pointed  text ;  and  yet  the  points  themselves  embody  a 
tradition  which,  though  very  valuable,  is  not  infallible,  and 
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sometimes  does  violence  to  the  laws  of  the  language.  Then 
again  no  one  suspected,  that  the  idioms  of  the  earlier  and 
later  biblical  books  are  often  so  different,  that  a  construction 
which  would  be  legitimate  in  Ecclesiastes  may  be  intolerable 
in  Isaiah.  There  are  still  some  people,  at  least  in  England, 
who  think  it  presumption  to  call  any  rendering  ungrammatical 
which  is  accepted  by  Rashi,  Qimchi,  or  Aben  Ezra.  But 
though  these  scholars  knew  perfectly  well  what  words  and 
forms  are  peculiar  to  post-biblical  Hebrew ;  their  feeling  for 
idiom  and  grammatical  construction  was  seriously  affected  by 
the  habit  of  reading  and  writing  a  dialect  in  which  many  of 
the  original  niceties  of  the  language  had  been  lost ;  and  they 
never  reached  such  scientific  views  as  to  the  principles  of 
grammatical  induction,  as  would  have  enabled  them  to  redis- 
cover the  lost  distinctions  of  verbal  forms  and  the  like.  In 
truth  a  really  delicate  philological  sense  could  not  grow  up 
in  the  thoroughly  unnatural  atmosphere  of  rabbinic  literature 
and  Jewish  culture.  Some  of  the  Jewish  expositors  are  cer- 
tainly remarkable  men,  with  a  grammatical  tact  surprising 
under  the  circumstances;  but  those  whose  philological  per- 
ceptions are  truest  are  not  the  favourite  commentators  of 
the  Jews. 

The  study  of  Hebrew  among  Christians,  which  may  be  said 
practically  to  begin  with  Reuchlin,  was  at  first  conducted  in 
entire  dependence  on  Jewish  scholarship.  Reuchlin's  Rudi- 
menta  was  the  first  book  which  opened  the  language  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  world  of  scholars ;  and  it  is  wholly  taken 
from  the  rabbins,  especially  from  Qimchi.  Long  after  Reuch- 
lin's  day,  the  learning  of  the  rabbins  continued  to  be  the  ideal 
of  almost  all  Hebraists,  as  it  is  still  the  ideal  of  Dr  Pusey. 
The  traditional  apparatus  of  the  Christian  scholars  was  enlarged 
by  the  use  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  versions ;  but  the  grammar 
and  lexicon  were  still  at  bottom  the  grammar  and  lexicon 
of  the  mediaeval  Jews.  So  long  as  there  was  no  question  of 
the  state  of  the  text,  the  use  of  the  LXX  and  the  Vulgate 
made  no  wide  difference  between  Christian  and  Jewish  scholar- 
ship. The  English  translators  of  1611  were  still  essentially 
dependent  on  the  rabbins,  not  merely  for  such  information  as 
can  be  handed  down  only  in  the  way  of  tradition,  but  for  the 
philological  method  and  principles,  which  ought  to  be  entirely 
free  from  tradition. 
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The  development  of  a  rational  grammar  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  rational  lexicography,  by  which  our  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  is  put  on  the  footing  of  methodical  linguistic  science, 
are  subsequent  to  the  English  version,  and  constitute  the  first 
claim  of  modern  knowledge  to  be  ranked  above  the  learning  of 
older  scholars. 

The  rational  treatment  of  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament 
must  proceed  on  the  principle  that  Hebrew,  like  every  other 
human  speech,  is  an  oiganism,  possessed  of  an  internal  unity 
of  structure,  related  in  a  definite  way  to  other  languages,  and 
bearing  within  it  marks  of  growth  and  decay.  Grammar  is  not 
rational  so  long  as  it  merely  collects  rules  and  exceptions  with- 
out placing  either  the  one  or  the  other  in  the  light  of  structural 
principles.  Lexicography  is  not  rational  so  long  as  it  merely 
accumulates  meanings,  without  attempting  to  shew  how  the 
various  usages  of  a  word  have  sprung  from  a  common  source. 
The  briefest  inspection  of  the  current  text-books  of  the  seven- 
teenth century — for  example,  the  lexicons  and  grammars  of 
Buxtorf — will  shew  more  clearly  than  anything  I  can  say,  how 
little  this  rational  method  was  recognised  at  the  time  when 
the  English  version  was  made.  Let  me  simply  remind  you, 
that  during  the  seventeenth  century  the  current  opinion  was, 
that  Hebrew  was  the  language  of  Paradise,  and  that  the 
cognate  languages  were  all  derived  from  the  dialect  of  the 
Old  Testament  This  opinion  was  in  itself  an  absolute  bar 
to  a  rational  understanding  of  the  language.  It  made  the 
comparison  of  the  cognate  dialects  thoroughly  arbitrary  and 
misleading ;  and  it  rendered  the  explanation  of  linguistic  ano- 
malies impossible.  Every  tyro  now  knows,  that  the  anomalies 
of  Hebrew  grammar  can  be  explained  only  by  the  doctrine  of 
gradual  changes  within  the  language,  and  that  the  true 
connection  between  the  various  derived  uses  of  a  root  can  be 
seen  only  by  going  back  to  a  primitive  sense,  which  has  often 
been  lost  in  the  historical  period  of  Hebrew :  but  no  such  ideas 
could  be  entertained  if  Hebrew  was  the  language  of  Adam. 
In  a  word,  Hebrew  was  not  treated  as  a  genuine  human 
language,  to  be  understood  in  the  same  way  as  any  other 
language,  but  as  a  sort  of  miraculous  phenomenon,  the  one 
relic  of  a  lost  Eden,  exempt  alike  from  growth  and  firom  decay. 
As  soon  as  the  ban  of  this  absurd  theory  was  broken,  Hebrew 
philology  took  a  new  start.    Schultens  introduced  the  syste- 
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malic  study  of  the  language  in  the  light  of  Arabic  and  other 
cognate  tongues ;  and  thus,  in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  Dr  Fusey 
against  the  extravagances  inseparable  from  the  introduction  of 
a  fruitful  new  idea^  he  made  an  epoch  in  biblical  studies.  No 
competent  person  will  now  pretend  that  Hebrew  grammar  can 
be  understood  on  any  other  footing  than  that  of  comparative 
studies,  or  that  a  Hebrew  lexicon  can  dispense  with  the  same 
aids.  The  immediate  results  of  the  new  method  were  of  course 
exaggerated.  But  exaggeration  cures  itself;  improvements  in 
the  knowledge  of  Arabic  reacted  on  the  study  of  the  biblical 
idiom ;  and  the  new  era  of  Semitic  philology  inaugurated  by 
De  Sacy  has  given  us  a  scientific  grammar  of  Hebrew,  which 
has  recovered  the  undoubted  meaning  of  forms  which  had  been 
obscure  for  two  thousand  years,  and  of  idioms  of  which  the 
older  grammarians  never  suspected  the  existence. 

In  the  Hebrew  Lexicon  the  progreiss  has  been  perhaps  less 
marked.  The  old  scholars  knew  the  meaning  of  words  much 
better  than  the  principles  of  grammar,  which  were  not  in  the 
same  way  the  subject  of  direct  tradition.  But  not  even  Dr 
Pusey  will  prefer  Qimchi's  Book  of  Boots  to  the  Thesaurus  of 
Gesenius,  or  deny  that  we  now  know  with  absolute  certainty 
the  meaning  of  many  words  on  which  our  translators,  with 
their  masters,  the  Jewish  rabbins,  were  quite  in  the  dark.^ 
The  systematic  grouping  of  meanings  about  the  central  notion 
of  a  root  is  the  point  on  which  we  are  furthest  behind ;  but 
here  too  there  is  a  constant  and  undoubted  progress,  which 
cannot  fail  to  keep  pace  with  the  immense  advances  which 
have  been  made  in  general  Semitic  philology  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  I  repeat  with  all  emphasis,  that  the 
denial  that  these  advances  have  greatly  increased  the  precision 
and  certainty  of  our  knowledge  of  Hebrew  implies  either 
gross  ignorance,  or  a  wilful  adherence  to  the  obsolete  idea 
that  Hebrew  is  a  unique  and  supernatural  language. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  advances  of  modem  learn- 

^  A  single  example  may  be  taken  in  which  the  true  sense  of  a  word  was 
reaohed  by  the  aid  of  the  Syriac  Old  Testament,  which  Dr  Pusey,  as  we  have 
seen,  does  not  think  worth  mentioning  as  a  new  help.    The  word  K^),  Prov. 

vii  20,  Psa.  IzzxL  4,  was  still  understood  correctly  by  Aquila  and  Hierony- 
mna.  Bat  the  true  sense  was  entirely  lost  by  the  rabbins,  and  the  English 
veraton  gives  in  the  text  and  margin  '*  time  appointed*'  and  '*  new  moon," 
both  false  Tenderingi.  The  true  meaning  *'  full  moon"  was  recovered  from 
th«  Syriac  of  1  King*  zii  32. 
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ing  in  grammatical  and  lexical  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  we 
naturally  proceed  to  examine  the  development  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  views  of  scholars  as  to  the  state  of  the  text 
of  the  Old  Testament.  At  the  time  when  the  Authorised 
Version  was  made,  the  question  of  the  text  of  Scripture  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  existed.  Even  for  the  New  TestameDt, 
where  the  discrepancies  between  MSS.  were  palpable,  and 
forced  themselves  on  the  notice  of  every  scholar  who  had 
access  to  ancient  copies^  the  task  of  text-criticism  was  under- 
taken with  the  greatest  reluctance ;  and  long  after  the  time  of 
our  translators,  every  proposal  to  depart  from  the  iZecepto 
was  viewed  with  dislike  and  suspicion.  In  the  case  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  problem  of  the  text  was  not  suggested  by  the 
collation  of  MSS.,  for  all  accessible  copies  represented  a  single 
recension  very  accurately  fixed  by  the  Massoretic  tradition. 
The  value  of  this  tradition,  that  is,  the  value  of  the  Hebrew 
MSS.  as  a  whole,  and  not  the  relative  value  of  individual 
copies,  is  the  fundamental  question  of  the  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament  text.  Now  the  Massoretic  tradition  consists  of 
two  parts — the  tradition  of  the  consonantal  text,  and  the 
vowel  points  and  accents.  At  the  revival  of  Hebrew  learoiDg 
the  authority  of  the  points  was  not  insisted  upon.  The  best 
Jewish  scholars,  especially  Elias  Levita,  the  learned  author  of 
the  Massoreth  ham-Tnasaoreth,  had  questioned  their  antiquity. 
Luther  pronounced  them  a  mere  human  invention  of  the 
rabbins;  and  the  other  leading  reformers,  together  with 
Drusius  and  other  great  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were 
more  or  less  decidedly  of  the  same  mind.  But  gradually  the 
opinion  gained  ground  that  the  adherence  of  Protestantism  to 
the  Hehraica  Veritas,  as  against  the  authority  of  received 
ecclesiastical  versions,  could  not  be  placed  on  a  sure  ba^sis 
without  a  doctrine  of  the  authority  of  the  vowel  points.  The 
question  thus  became  mixed  up  with  dogmatical  considemtioDs, 
and  the  antiquity  of  the  vowels  became  matter  of  paitr 
feeling  between  Protestants  and  Papists,  or  between  opposbg 
schools  within  the  Protestant  churches.  A  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  point  in  controversy  was  not  gone  into  till  near 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  for  the  great  work  of 
Cappellus  against  the  points  remained  unnoticed  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  till  in  1648  the  younger  Buxtorf  entered  tbe 
lists  on  the  opposite  sida     The  question  could  not  have  long 
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been  doubtful  if  it  had  been  argued  on  purely  scholarly 
grounds ;  but  a  spurious  orthodoxy  felt  itself  bound  to  declare 
the  inspiration  of  the  vowels  as  well  as  the  consonants.  This 
doctrine  was  actually  incorporated  in  the  Formula  Conaenaus 
Helvetici  of  1675 ;  and  the  simple  contrast  between  this  fact 
and  the  now  universal  admission  of  the  secondary  character 
of  the  points  is  as  clear  a  proof  of  the  advance  of  scientific 
certainty  in  matters  of  Old  Testament  scholarship  as  can 
possibly  be  desired.  The  relative  weight  to  be  attached  to 
the  Massoretic  tradition  of  pronunciation  is  of  course  another 
question,  which  is  not  yet  fully  settled,  and  which  indeed 
could  not  be  fairly  discussed  so  long  as  the  larger  question 
of  the  absolute  value  of  the  points  was  matter  of  polemical 
debate.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  now  agreed  among  all  com* 
petent  judges  that  the  points  simply  represent  a  very  ancient 
exegetical  tradition,  not  the  direct  mind  of  the  author 
himself. 

The  criticism  of  the  consonantal  text  was  also  originally 

taken  up  in  a  polemical  interest.     The  strict  discussion  of  the 

value  of  the  Massoretic  text,  in  comparison  with  that  which 

lay  before  the  earliest  translators,  especially  the  translators  of 

the   Alexandrian    version,  began   in    1633,  with    Johannes 

Morinus,  who  endeavoured  to  prove  in  the  interests  of  the 

Boman  Church,  that  the  LXX  represents  the  original  words 

of  the  sacred  authors  much  better  than  the  corrupt  Massoretic 

text.     About  the  same  time  the  Protestant  Cappellus  took 

up  the  question  of  the  correction  of  the  Hebrew  text  after  the 

versions  in  a  more  judicious  fashion;  but  still  not  so  satis* 

factorily  but  that  his  positions  were  very  open  to  assault,  and 

that  it  was  possible  for  the  conservatives  to  plead  strenuously 

for  the  absolute  purity  of  the  received  Jewish  text.     It  was 

long  before  any  really  satisfactory  principles  of  criticism  were 

worked  out.    The  conservatives  and  the  innovators  were  alike 

influenced  by  d  priori  prejudices.     Conjectural  emendation 

became  the  fashion  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  especially 

through  the  French  priest  Houbigant.     But  the  conditions  for 

successful  criticism  were  wanting.     The  text  of  the  versions 

was,  and  indeed  still  is,  most  insecure ;  and  the  manner  in  which 

their  authors  went  to  work  was  not  well  enough  understood 

to  make  inference  to  the  text  which  they  had  before,  them  a 

Mie  process.    Some  happy  suggestions  were  made  by  Houbi* 
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gant  and  bis  followers,  but  beyond  doubt  the  critics  tried  to 
go  too  fast.  Still  it  must  not  be  thought  that  even  false 
currents  of  scholarship  can  flow  by  without  leaving  some 
permanent  result.  The  text  is  not  to  be  amended  so  easily  as 
was  once  thought ;  but  the  failures  of  last  century  have  served 
to  put  scholars  on  a  sounder  track  of  progress,  instead  of 
throwing  them  back  into  pure  conservatism.  One  thing  that 
came  of  the  rise  of  an  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  text, 
was  the  collation  of  a  vast  number  of  MSS.  The  result  of 
these  collations  was  mainly  negative,  but  it  was  something 
even  to  have  a  negative  result.  Then  again  att^ention  was 
directed  to  Hebrew  Palaeography — the  history  of  the  alphabet, 
the  changes  from  age  to  age  in  the  use  of  vowel  letters,  and 
other  points  of  orthography.  And  in  these  subjects  no  small 
progress  has  been  made ;  though  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
there  must  long  be  much  that  is  doubtful  in  such  inquiries. 
The  use  of  the  versions  stands  already  on  a  very  different 
footing  from  that  which  it  occupied  last  century.  No  one,  for 
example,  will  now  attempt  to  use  the  LXX  without  first 
realising  to  himself,  that  the  translators  of  different  parts  of 
the  LXX  had  MSS.  of  very  varying  excellence  before  them, 
and  that  they  had  also  very  different  styles  of  translation. 
Not  so  universal  perhaps  is  the  not  less  necessary  recognition 
of  the  fact,  that  critical  operations  based  on  the  LXX  must 
begin  by  criticism  of  the  very  corrupt  text  of  the  Greek  itseE 
But  the  materials  for  a  critical  edition  of  the  LXX  are  con- 
stantly accumulating ;  and  Lagarde  in  particular  has  conceived 
a  scheme  for  the  execution  of  the  task,  which,  if  he  is  spared 
to  carry  it  out,  will  by  itself  make  an  epoch  in  textual  criticism. 
Meantime  valuable  results  have  been  got  from  the  present 
materials.  In  the  books  of  Samuel,  for  example,  wbere  an 
exactor  knowledge  of  the  language  shews  numerous  passages 
in  the  Massoretic  text  to  be  indubitably  corrupt,  many  certain 
corrections  have  been  got  from  the  LXX ;  and  whatever  defects 
are  to  be  found  in  a  work  like  Wellhausen's  textual  criticism 
of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  the  advance  in  accuracy  of  method 
and  certainty  of  results  over  last  century  is  palpable.  Even 
purely  conjectural  corrections  acquire  a  higher  value,  when 
they  are  made  on  the  basis  of  a  vastly  preciser  grammatical 
knowledge,  and  in  connection  with  much  clearer  ideas  as  to 
the  general  course  of  the  history  of  the  text  than  the  acholais 
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of  last  century  possessed.  Above  all,  we  now  know  that  the 
criticism  of  the  text  is  a  problem  that  cannot  be  shirked  ;  for 
it  is  certain,  that  there  was  no  standard  text  even  in  Palestine 
till  at  any  rate  about  the  time  of  Christ,  and  there  is  a  very 
high  probability,  that  the  received  text  is  derived  from  a  single 
archetype,  and  perpetuates  all  its  faults; 

In  this  matter  of  text  criticism,  just  as  in  matters  of*  verbal 
philology,  it  is  possible  to  observe  a  principle  underlying  the 
progress  of  recent  inquiry.  Grammatical  knowledge  took  the 
shape  of  a  steadily  growing  science ;  when  scholars  ceased  to 
look  on  the  Hebrew  tongue  with  superstitious  reverence,  and 
began  to  view  it  as  an  organic  development,  possessing  struc- 
tural unity,  and  bearing  within  it  traces  of  a  regular  growth 
and  decay,  and  marks  of  natural  relationship  to  other  languages. 
In  like  manner  the  doctrine  of  the  text  remained  unscientific  ; 
so  long  as  it  was  not  clearly  apprehended,  that  the  present 
state  of  the  text  is  the  outcome  of  a  history,  which,  in  all  its 
steps,  is  perfectly  natural,  and  so  can  be  explored  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  scientific  research.  It  is  no  longer  sup- 
posed, that  the  authenticity  and  purity  of  any  text  or  of  any 
version  has  the  guarantee  of  such  a  supernatural  authority  as 
the  Chiurch  of  Rome  asserts  for  the  Yulgate,  or  as  some 
Protestants,  on  different  principles,  but  with  not  less  arbitrari- 
ness, have  claimed  for  the  Hebrew  Receptus.  But  instead  of 
losing  scientific  certainty  by  giving  up  superstitions  which  long 
seemed  necessary  to  a  confident  use  of  authoritative  Scripture, 
we  find  that  we  have  gained,  not  indeed  a  ready-made  certainty, 
but  a  sure  path  of  progress  with  the  confidence  of  undelusive 
resolts. 

I  think  I  may  safely  say,  that  the  individual  results  of  modem 
method  in  grammar  and  criticism  of  the  text  are  not  in  them- 
selves calculated  to  be  at  all  more  alarming  to  a  weak  faith, 
than  new  results  of  biblical  geography,  natural  history,  or 
archaeology,  which  are  welcomed  even  in  the  most  conservative 
circles.  The  real  ground  of  suspicion  lies  in  the  method  itself, 
in  the  determination  of  modem  scholars  to  remove  air  magical 
haze  from  the  idiom  and  the  text  of  Scripture,  and  to  represent 
both  as  objects  of  a  scientific  investigation,  which  recognises  no 
principle  or  method  which  is  not  the  common  property  of  all 
sound  philology.  There  is  still  an  uneasy  feeling  that  such  a 
style  of  investigation  cannot  be  applied  to  biblical  subjects 
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without  profaniag  the  sanctuary ;  and  when  modem  scholarship 
takes  yet  another  step,  and  proposes  to  extend  the  methods  of 
general  literary  and  historical  criticism  to  the  examination  of 
the  authorship  and  scope  of  the  Old  Testament  books,  to  the 
history  of  the  covenant  people,  and  to  the  evolution  of  the  Old 
Testament  ideas;  suspicion  is  apt  to  develop  into  open  accusa- 
tions that,  under  the  guise  of  science,  Christianity  is  robbed 
of  its  sacred  book. 

No  vindication  of  the  reality  and  permanent  value  of  modem 
progress  in  Biblical  studies  can  be  complete  without  some 
discussion  of  the  justice  of  these  accusations.     If  modem 
Biblical   science,  with  all   its   undoubted  improvements   in 
grammatical  and  textual  study,  has  used  these  advantages 
only  to  undermine  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  to  obscure 
the  perception  of  a  gracious  revelation  of  God  to  man  in 
preparation  for  the  saving  nianifestation  of  Christ  Jesus ;  then 
we  may  well  despair  of  the  future  of  theology.    If  the  improve- 
ment of  subsidiary  aids  has  led  only  to  results  destructive  of 
the  most  precious  possessions  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  if  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  letter  of  the  Bible  has  only  operated 
to  destroy  a  living  faith  in  Bible  truth :  then  indeed  sci^ioe 
and  religion  are  proved  to  be  antagonistic,  even  where  they 
should  most  go  hand  in  hand.     But  is  it  true  that  the  principles 
of  modem  criticism  are  opposed  to  the  principles  of  a  living 
faith  ?    Is  it  true  that  science  and  religion  have  parted  com- 
pany, even  on  the  field  of  the  Old  Testament  ?    Is  the  BiUe 
really  such  a  book  that  its  worth  for  the  Church  is  undermined 
when  its  history  and  ideas  are  examined  by  the  aid  of  the 
very  methods  of  historical  and  literary  criticism  which  have 
shed  a  flood  of  light  on  every  other  part  of  ancient  history  and 
ancient  literature  ? 

The  Bible  is  precious  to  the  Church ;  because  the  histoiy 
which  it  sets  forth  is  the  history  of  Ood's  redemptive  dealings 
with  man ;  because  it  shews  us  how  of  old  time  Ood  chose  for 
himself  a  people,  brought  them  near  to  himself,  made  them 
know  him  as  their  ever  present  God  and  Saviour ;  trained 
them  to  understand  his  gracious  will,  and  to  realise  his  cove* 
nant  love,  and  so  prepared  their  hearts  to  receive  in  duo  time 
the  full  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  for  the 
personal  manifestation  of  God  to  man,  the  personal  declaiatioQ 
of  his  tender  redeeming  love,  the  Old  Testament  would  have 
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no  yalue  to  us.  It  is  nothing  to  the  sinner  who  feels  his  need 
of  a  Saviour,  it  is  nothing  to  the  believer  who  has  learned  to 
know  the  Saviour,  it  is  nothing  to  me  in  my  spiritual  needs,  to 
have  in  my  hands  a  supernatural  book  full  of  abstract  truths 
that  are  above  reason.  But  it  is  everything  to  me  to  have  a 
book  in  which  I  can  find  a  personal  God  revealing  himself  in 
the  fulness  of  gracious  personal  love,  and  so  revealing  himself 
that  I,  who  read  the  book,  can  know  that  he  reveals  himself  to 
me. 

Now  I  am  not  to  discuss  at  present  all  the  elements  which 
go  to  render  the  revelation  recorded  in  the  Bible  a  fit  object  of 
appropriating  faith.  Biit  at  least  it  is  clear,  that  no  personal 
relation  can  be  constituted  through  a  process  which  does*  vio- 
lence to  the  laws  of  human  personality.  I  cannot  find  a 
personal  Redeemer  in  the  Bible,  unless  the  whole  course  of  the 
manifestation  of  God  set  forth  in  the  Bible  is  true  to  my  own 
nature.  The  Bible  history  is  supernatural,  because  it  is  the 
history  of  the  condescension  of  God,  who  is  supreme  over 
nature,  to  enter  into  personal  relation  to  his  creatures.  But 
the  same  history  is  also  natural  in  so  far  as  the  relation  con- 
stituted is  a  genuine  moral  relation,  a  relation  which  grows  up 
in  strict  accordance  with  every  psychological  law  of  the  human 
soul.  The  action  of  God's  spirit  on  the  believer  or  on  the 
Church,  the  development  of  a  right  knowledge  of  God,  the 
education  of  the  Church  to  follow  the  will  of  God — all  this 
takes  place  under  the  laws  of  human  nature,  in  a  genuine 
historical  process  in  which  each  link  is  naturally  connected  with 
what  precedes  and  with  what  follows.  If  this  law  were  any- 
where broken,  if  at  any  point  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensa- 
tion God  communicated  abstract  doctrine  about  himself  which 
had  to  be  taken  on  trust  intellectually,  instead  of  embodying 
the  new  knowledge  of  his  will  in  a  foim  that  could  draw  forth 
personal  faith,  then  edification  and  spiritual  growth  would 
cease,  and  in  place  thereof  we  should  have  a  mere  intellectual 
puzzle  valueless  for  the  nourishment  of  spiritual  life. 

What  is  the  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  are  forced  ?  Simply 
that  the  history  of  revelation  is  a  genuine  part  of  human 
history  as  a  whole.  Its  unique  and  supernatural  character 
lies  wholly  in  the  fact,  that  we  have  here  to  take  account  of  a 
supernatural  factor,  of  the  personal  manifestation  of  God.  But 
the  possibility  of  Revelation  and  the  possibility  of  Redemption 
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depend  on  the  truth,  that  man  is  capable  of  growing  up  into 
personal  relation  to  God,  without  any  violence  done  to  the 
faculties  of  his  nature.  The  Spirit  of  Ood  works  in  and 
through  human  nature,  and  so  the  relation  of  the  redeemed 
to  Ood  becomes  a  genuine  element  in  history,  of  which 
historical  science  is  bound  to  take  cognisance,  and  which  is  as 
capable  of  historical  appreciation  as  any  other  psychol<^cal 
element  in  the  annals  of  our  race.  Accordingly  modem  theo- 
logical science  is  altogether  in  the  right,  when  it  insists  that 
the  Bible  must  be  studied  by  the  aid  of  the  same  principle  of 
historical  continuity  which  is  employed  in  the  examination  of 
other  records  of  the  past.  The  Bible  has,  as  it  comes  into  our 
hands,  something  of  a  fragmentary  character.  It  is  a  loose 
collection  of  parts,  not  arranged  in  any  systematic  form.  It  is 
the  business  of  biblical  science  not  only  to  reach  the  sense  of 
the  individual  parts  by  careful  exegesis,  but  so  to  digest  the 
results  of  exegesis  as  to  bring  out  a  continuous  historical 
progress  in  the  ways  of  Ood  to  roan. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Eleformation,  when  the  Bible  was  viewed 
merely  as  a  storehouse  of  intellectual  truths  superior  to  reason, 
the  only  unity  that  could  be  recognised  in  Scripture  was  unity 
of  doctrine.  The  same  doctrinal  conclusions  were  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  the  Bible  by  the  application  of  received  methods 
of  traditional  exegesis,  with  the  very  obvious  result  that  the 
Bible,  which  was  merely  a  quarry  for  dogma,  was  much  less 
valued  than  the  theological  system  which  incorporated  biblical 
materials  in  a  majestic  structure  of  scholastic  divinity.  But 
as  soon  as  the  Reformation  found  in  the  Bible  the  living  com- 
munication of  the  heart  and  will  of  Ood  to  personal  faith,  the 
idea  of  a  historical  study  of  the  living  word  b^an  to  germinate, 
and  the  notion  that  Ood's  dealings  with  man  form  a  con- 
tinuous scheme  which  can  be  understood  only  in  its  continuity, 
impressed  itself  with  growing  clearness  on  the  minds  of 
theologians,  and  at  length  received  formal  recognition  in  the 
federal  system  of  the  Cocceians. 

Still  the  federal  theology  failed  to  do  real  justice  to  the 
historical  development  of  revelation.  The  scheme  of  succes- 
sive covenants  did  not  go  deep  enough ;  and  though  the  plan 
of  salvation  appeared  as  a  thing  gradually  imfolded,  the  evolu- 
tion was  not  yet  regarded  as  a  genuine  part  of  human  history. 
The  defects  of  the  Old  Covenant  and  the  notion  of  a  divine 
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psdagogic  were  set  in  an  instructive  light ;  but  the  way  in 
which  revelation  grew  with  the  growth  of  Israel  and  interlaced 
itself  with  all  the  fortunes  of  the  nation,  was  not  yet  appre- 
hended. Nay,  in  so  important  a  point  as  the  conception  of 
prophecy,  Cocceius  and  his  school  made  in  some  respects  a 
retrograde  movement. 

The  Bible  and  the  Bible  history  were  still  too  exclusively 
looked  at  from  the  supernatural  point  of  view.  Now  the 
evolution  of  God's  dealings  with  man  cannot  be  understood, 
except  by  looking  at  the  human  side  of  the  process.  The  only 
idea  of  moral  and  spiritual  evolution  which  is  possible  to  us,  is 
that  of  evolution  in  accordance  with  psychological  laws.  The 
nexus  sought  must  always  be  psychological  The  teleology  of 
revelation  is  divine;  but  the  pragmatism  of  the  revesJing 
history  must  be  human.  No  amount  of  study  can  add  any- 
thing to  the  communication  of  God  to  man  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment dispensation.  It  could  not  be  left  to  the  science  of  the 
interpreter  to  bring  that  out;  for  man  knows  God  only  in  so 
far  as  God  has  declared  himself.  No  study  can  add  a  jot  to 
the  manifestation  of  God  in  Scripture.  On  that  head  the  Bible 
statements  are  not  only  authoritative,  but  complete.  What 
biblical  science  can  do  to  throw  a  fuller  light  on  the  plan  of 
redemption  is  simply  to  reconstruct,  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  historico-psychological  combination,  the  human  complement 
of  the  divine  manifestation.  But  if  we  can  trace  the  process 
of  the  Old  Testament  religion  completely  from  the  side  of 
psychology  and  human  history,  the  divine  elements  in  the 
process  will  take  their  proper  place  of  themselves,  unless  with 
arbitrary  rationalism  we  forcibly  thrust  them  aside.  For  it  is 
the  postulate  of  all  moral  religion,  that  Gk>d  communicates 
himself  to  man  in  such  a  way  that  his  revelation  is  interwoven 
with  history,  without  violence  or  breach  of  psychological  law. 

Of  course  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  view  of  any  historical 
process  must  be  teleological  as  well  as  pragmatical  The  Old 
Testament  will  not  be  rightly  understood  by  a  man  who  looks 
merely  to  the  gradual  steps  by  which  institutions  grew  up 
and  doctrines  were  developed,  without  seeing  on  the  whole 
process  the  hand  of  God  preparing  the  way  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  eternal  kingdom  of  Christ  The  life  of  the  whole 
Old  Testament  history  is  the  actual  presence  of  God  to  man 
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for  the  realisatioD  of  his  gracious  purpose.  The  critic  who 
shuts  his  eye  to  this,  never  gets  beyoud  what  I  may  call  the 
anatomy  of  the  dead  body.  And  a  man  who  has  never  seen 
life,  will  not  be  lirst-rate,  even  as  an  anatomist.  But  if  his 
dissections  are  careful  and  conscientious,  he  will  get  results  fiEir 
more  useful  to  science,  than  the  man  who  wishes  to  explain 
everything  by  the  teleology  of  life  without  familiarising  him- 
self with  the  organism  through  which  life  exerts  itself. 

Now,  speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Federal 
Theology  still  looked  at  the  process  of  revelation  in  a  manner 
exclusively  teleologicaL  The  divine  purpose  was  r^arded,  but 
the  human  and  historical  nexus  was  overlooked.  And  so  as 
one  extreme  view  is  generally  corrected  by  a  deflection  into 
an  opposite  extreme,  the  next  real  advance  in  Biblical  science 
was  made  by  a  school,  many  members  of  which  had  but  little 
interest  in  doctrinal  construction,  but  which  brought  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible  a  lively  human  interest  exercised  in  the 
ordinary  methods  of  literary  criticism  and  historical  research. 
The  first  thing  gained  by  this  kind  of  study  was  a  keener 
appreciation  of  the  aesthetic  characteristics  of  the  Hebrew 
literature.  But  aesthetic  criticism  necessarily  led  on  to  literaiy 
criticism  of  a  more  searching  kind.  A  history  of  Hebrew 
literature  was  aimed  at ;  and  scholars  began  to  declare  their 
conviction  that  traditional' views  as  to  the  date,  authorship, 
and  composition  of  many  books  required  to  be  remodelled.  It 
was  impossible,  on  literary  grounds,  to  suppose  that  one  author 
wrote  the  whole  Pentateuch,  or  that  all  so-called  Davidic 
Psalms  were  from  the  same  hand,  or  that  the  last  part  of  the 
book  of  Isaiah  was  written  before  the  exile.  Presently  a 
merely  literary  criticism  was  supplemented  by  arguments 
drawn  from  the  history  of  Biblical  ideas  and  Biblical  institu- 
tions. It  became  manifest  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life, 
the  conception  of  the  future  destiny  of  Israel,  and  many  ques- 
tions of  equal  importance  were  in  a  much  more  advanced  state 
in  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  than  in  others.  Here  was 
a  clear  case  for  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  continuity. 
New  light  was  cast  on  the  relative  dates  of  many  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament;  and  what  was  still  more  important,  the  old 
habit  of  drawing  proof-texts  for  developed  Christian  doctrine 
from  all  parts  of  the  Bible  indifferently  gave  way  to  a  new 
science  of  Biblical  Theology,  which  undertook  to  provide  trust- 
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worthy  material  for  dogma  by  tracing  from  age  to  age  the 
gradual  developmeot  of  the  ideas  of  revelation.  So  again  it 
became  plain,  that  the  religious  institutions  of  Israel  had  not 
really  been  stationary  from  the  days  of  Moses.  The  Pentateuch 
itself  embodies  ordinances  which  belong  to  very  di£ferent 
stages  in  the  progress  of  law  and  worship ;  and  the  historical 
books  confirm  the  truth  that  the  institutions  of  Judea  after 
the  captivity  are  not  a  mere  literal  revival  of  the  laws  of 
Moses,  but  the  fruit  of  a  long  contest  for  purity  of  religion,  in 
which  each  victory  of  spiritual  religion  over  opposing  forces 
was  embodied  in  a  new  development  of  the  national  ordinances. 
The  laws  of  Moses,  like  every  other  element  in  the  living 
process  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  were  not  a  dead 
invariable  letter,  but  a  living  growth  which,  through  many 
centuries,  continued  to  assert  its  vitality  by  throwing  out  new 
o&hoots,  and  assuming  new  forms.  Through  these  researches 
and  others  of  a  kindred  nature,  the  whole  history  of  revelation 
before  the  manifestation  of  the  Incarnate  Word  has  been  placed 
in  a  new  light  That  it  has  also  been  placed  in  a  truer  light, 
80  that  many  things  that  were  formerly  puzzles  or  stumbling- 
blocks  are  now  luminous  and  instructive,  is  not  to  be  proved 
without  a  statement  of  details  which  I  cannot  at  present 
undertake. 

A  single  example  of  the  practical  value  of  critical  study  may 
be  drawn  from  the  analysis  of  the  Levitical  legislation. 

This  analjrsis  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  exclusive 
priesthood  of  the  house  of  Aaron  is  a  secondary  growth,  not 
contrary  to  the  great  idea  of  the  priesthood  of  Israel  as  a  whole, 
but  gradually  developed  out  of  that  idea  under  circumstances 
which  made  it  more  and  more  necessary,  in  the  interests  of 
purity  of  worship,  to  place  formal  restrictions  on  the  exercise 
of  altar  privUeges.' 

This  result^  and  the  conclusion  which  it  involves,  that  the 

'  Griticiflm  has  not  oast  any  diaoredit  on  the  inatitation  in  the  wildemeas 
of  a  pecnliar  Levitical  priesthood,  to  which  the  sanctuary  of  the  ark  was 
committed.  But  the  institution  of  a  special  priesthood,  charged  with  special 
fnnctions,  did  not  immediately  bring  with  it  the  abolition  of  family  priest- 
hood, and  was  not  understood  as  making  it  unlawful  for  an  Israelite  to  offer 
■aerifioe,  under  proper  precautions,  at  any  sacred  place  which  had  received 
a  patriarchal  consecration,  or  had  otherwise  been  marked  out  by  Ood  himself 
as  a  place  where  he  had  set  a  memorial  of  his  name.  Exodus  xx.  24-26  is 
not  a  law  for  the  Aaronic  priests,  but  for  aQ  Israelites. 
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centralisation  of  all  national  worship  in  the  Aaronic  sanctoaij 
of  the  ark  is  also  a  thing  of  gradual  growth,  serve  in  the  first 
place  to  justify  many  actions  in  the  lives  of  Samuel,  Elijah,  and 
other  great  leaders  of  God's  work  in  Israel,  which,  on  the  old 
view,  were  only  to  be  excused  by  the  impossible  assumption 
that  Ood  winked  at  a  long  continued  suspension  of  his  revealed 
will.  In  the  second  place,  the  results  of  criticism  enable  us  to 
understand  for  the  first  time  the  fact  that  Ezekiel,  a  true 
prophet,  spends  a  large  portion  of  his  book  in  sketching  a  new 
system  of  theocratic  and  ritual  ordinances  for  the  Israel  of  the 
restoration.  To  the  old  view  the  last  chapters  of  Ezekiel  were 
wholly  unintelligible;  for  they  cannot  be  understood  of  the  days 
of  the  new  dispensation ;  and  under  the  Old  Testament  there 
seemed  to  be  no  room  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  law.  We 
now  understand  that  these  chapters  were  not  without  an 
influence  on  the  restored  Jerusalem ;  and  thus  they  receive 
an  organic  place  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  And 
finally,  the  new  analysis,  by  giving  for  the  first  time  a  complete 
demonstration  of  the  quite  secondary  value  of  the  hierarchy 
for  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  cuts  at  the  root  of  every 
attempt  to  base  the  notion  of  a  New  Testament  hierarchy  on 
the  principle  of  the  continuity  of  the  dispensations. 

But  instead  of  dwelling  on  details,  let  me  indicate  in  a  single 
word  two  general  advantages  which  the  church  may  derive 
from  the  critical  studies  which  she  can  no  longer  refuse  to 
welcome. 

In  the  first  place,  a  method  of  Biblical  inquiry  which  carries 
out  with  absolute  strictness  the  principle  that  Ood's  revelation 
of  himself  is  always  in  close  contact  with  the  growing  spiritual 
needs  of  the  church,  and  that  the  divine  word  is  preserved  to 
us  only  inasmuch  as  it  was  immediately  grasped  by  faith,  and 
so  at  once  absorbed  into  the  continuous  process  of  the  history 
of  salvation — a  method  of  inquiry  which  in  this  way  views 
every  step  in  revelation  through  the  principle  of  the  continuity 
and  psychological  consistency  of  the  life  of  the  church,  gives 
to  every  point  in  the  Bible  history  an  immediate  value  for  our 
own  religious  life.  We  no  longer  need  to  treat  the  Bible  his- 
tories as  mere  examples,  or  the  prophecies  merely  as  wonderful 
prediction.  History,  prophecy,  and  every  part  of  Scripture 
become  instinct  with  a  religious  life  which  is  organically  one 
with  the  life  of  the  church  now, 
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And  in  the  second  place,  the  critical  method  is  the  only 
method  which  places  the  supreme  and  absolute  authority  of 
Scripture  on  a  thoroughly  sure  footing.  "The  authority  of 
Scripture,"  says  our  confession,  "dependeth  not  upon  the 
testimony  of  any  man  or  church,  but  wholly  on  God,  and 
therefore  it  is  to  be  received  because  it  is  the  word  of  God." 
From  this  it  follows  that  revelation  must  carry  with  it  its  own 
evidence,  and  vindicate  its  own  authority.  Now,  in  a  general 
way,  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  ever  anew  vindicated  by  its 
adaptation  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  church  in  each  new 
aga  But  the  special  and  absolute  authority  of  Scripture,  as 
setting  forth  the  word  of  God  in  absolute  purity  to  every  need 
of  the  believer,  demands  a  special  proof  given  once  for  all,  by 
which  each  new  truth  of  revelation  vindicated  itself  as  divine 
in  its  first  manifestation  to  the  church.  The  men  of  the  Old 
Testament  expressed  their  sense  of  the  value  of  God's  word 
by  likening  it  to  silver  seven  times  tried.  Wherein  did  this 
sevenfold  and  absolute  trial  lie?  Simply  in  the  fact,  which 
the  critical  school  alone  has  fully  recognised,  that  every  new 
truth  revealed  to  prophet  or  psalmist  was  the  direct,  the 
necessary,  the  immediately  suflScient  answer  to  a  new  need  of 
the  churcL  This  historical  test  of  God  s  word  is  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  the  only  complete  test  That  every  word  of  God  is 
pure  is  certain,  because  every  word  haa  been  tried  apart  by 
strict  experiment ;  and  the  Bible  record  is  to  us  the  unique 
and  all-sufficient  record  of  a  perfect  revelation,  because  it  gives 
us  insight  into  this  experimental  process,  because  every  word 
of  God  is  in  it  set  forth  in  that  living  relation  to  the  history 
of  the  church  in  which  it  was  first  grasped  by  faith  as  a  sure 
word  of  God,  revealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  alone. 

W.  R.  Smth. 
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THE  Evangelist  St  Matthew,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
gospel,  adduces  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah  to  ratify  his  strange 
account  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  pave  the  way  for 
its  reception  among  the  Jews.    The  prophet  had  foretold  that 
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a  "virgin''  should  bear  a  son;  he  referred  possibly  toaca^e 
which  actually  happened  in  his  own  day&  One  who  was  a 
virgin  when  the  prophet  uttered  the  words,  would,  in  the 
ordinary  sequence  of  events,  bear  a  son ;  and  before  her  son 
would  be  of  age  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  the 
danger  that  threatened  the  land  would  have  passed  away. 
But  the  evangelist  perceived  another  and  a  richer  meaning  in 
the  words ;  he  instinctively  applied  them,  and  justly  too,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  to  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ 
"  Now  all  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying.  Behold,  a  viigin 
shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall 
call  his  name  Emmanuel,  which,  being  interpreted,  is,  God 
with  us."  Evidently  St  Matthew  aims  at  connecting  this 
event  with  what  had  previously  been  announced,  and  shewing 
that  it  fits  in  to  the  current  of  history. 

That  the  words  had  been  spoken  by  the  prophet  shews  that 
the  world  expected  a  Messiah.  That  they  were  spoken  of  the 
Lord  by  the  prophet  shews  that  he  was  preparing  the  world 
for  his  coming.  That  a  virgin  should  be  found  with  child  by 
the  overshadowing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  shews  that  the  world 
could  not  produce  him.  And  lastly,  that  it  should  oocur.at  the 
period  it  did,  shews  that  he  was  the  goal  of  the  old  dispensa- 
tion, and  the  starting-point  of  the  new. 

I.  The  World  expected  an  Emmanuel. 

The  popular  view  of  prophecy  is,  that  it  was  mere  prediction 
of  things  to  come.  There  is  truth  in  it,  to  be  sure,  but  only  a 
part.  We  would  get  nearer  the  heart  of  the  matter  were  we 
to  look  upon  prophecy  as  vitally  connected  with  the  present, 
as  bodying  forth  the  aspirations  which  were  then  heaving  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  Prophecy  is  only  inspired  poetry ;  and  if 
you  want  to  know  what  the  deepest  faith,  the  divinest  heart 
of  a  nation  is,  you  will  find  it  in  its  poetry.  This  is  equally 
true  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Prophecy  was  its  poetiy;  it  shews 
to  us  what  the  best  aspirations  of  that  people  were.  The 
prophet  spoke  out  of  the  present,  and  to  the  present^  and 
about  the  present,  though  implicitly  and  not  less  truly  about 
the  future  too. 

That  prophecy  sustained  a  vital  and  oiganic  connection  with 
the  life  of  the  people,  and  was  dependent  for  its  form,  and  to 
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a  large  extent  for  its  matter,  on  that  life,  a  very  cursory 
investigation  will  snffice  to  prove.  When  the  national  pride 
centred  in  the  throne,  when  the  fame  and  royal  splendour  of 
David  and  Solomon  and  their  immediate  successors  dazzled 
neighbouring  countries,  and  caused  the  hearts  of  all  true 
Israelites  to  swell  with  glowing  admiration ;  the  regal  element 
predominates  in  the  prophets  of  the  period,  they  pourtray  the 
Messiah  as  a  king,  and  clothe  him  with  befitting  dignity, 
their  lofty  pseans  mirror  the  national  heart.  But  when  royalty 
receives  a  rude  shock,  when  its  dignity  trails  in  the  dust, 
when  the  nation  is  led  to  captivity ;  the  prophets  no  longer 
sing  in  stately  rhythm  of  a  king  and  a  hero ;  they  attune  their 
song  to  the  national  spirit,  and  warble  in  subdued  and  plain- 
tive strains  of  one  "stricken  of  God,  and  afflicted."  This 
suffices  to  shew  that  prophecy  is  not  a  bare,  cold,  abstract 
announcement  from  heaven  concerning  the  future,  without 
any  relation  to  the  present.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  life  of  the  people  ;  it  is  first 
the  aspiration  of  man,  and  next  the  inspiration  of  God. 

To  ascertain  what  the  expectations  of  the  Jews  were,  we 
have  only  to  consult  prophecy.  What  then  was  the  burden 
of  prophecy  ?  The  advent  of  Emmanuel.  Who  was  he,  and 
what  was  he,  they  did  not  always  clearly  understand ;  conse- 
quently there  was  much  vagueness  characterizing  their  hope 
and  their  literature.  Generally  it  was  feeling  rather  than 
thought  Only  now  and  again  in  their  great  men — their  poets, 
their  prophets — did  it  resolve  itself  into  intellectual  shape 
and  find  for  itself  articulate  utterance.  Wherefore  it  was 
capable  of  many  applications,  and  would  admit  of  more  than 
one  Emmanuel.  The  name  is  not  specific — it  is  "  God  with 
us ;"  and  may  be  accommodated  to  any  case  of  divine  inter- 
ference on  behalf  of  our  race.  K  we  see  God  with  us  in  the 
history  of  Abraham,  of  Moses,  or  of  David,  we  are  justified  in 
looking  upon  them  as  Emmanuels  in  their  degrees.  We  have 
a  ease  in  point  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Isaiah.  Judah  was 
in  imminent  danger ;  Israel  and  Syria  had  conspired  together 
to  crush  it ;  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Ahaz,  the  king 
of  Judah,  to  assure  him  that  the  peril  would  shortly  pass,  and 
as  a  sign  a  virgin  should  conceive  and  bear  a  son,  and  call  his 
name  Emmanuel;  and  where  such  a  faith  in  the  theocracy 
existed,  it  was  impossible  the  nation  should  perish.      The 
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prophecy  did  not  point  to  an  arbitrary,  capricious  dgn;  it 
embodied  an  eternal  principle — ^that  no  evil  sball  befall  the 
people  who  have  their  faith  in  "  God  with  us." 

But  was  the  sign  exhausted  in  that  individual  case  ?  Cer- 
tainly not;  the  principle  was  eternal,  and  awaited  a  truer 
realisation  of  itself.  Every  good  man  in  his  degree  was  an 
Emmanuel,  but  no  one  in  a  full  degree.  No  one  had  a  pre- 
eminent claim  to  the  title ;  no  one  filled  the  name ;  no  one 
nailed  down  the  idea  to  himself  so  as  to  render  it  robbery  for 
another  to  use  it;  no  one  converted  the  general  into  a  specific 
term.  They  were  signs  that  God  was  with  us ;  none  of  them 
claimed  to  he  "  God  with  us."  But  the  imperfect  realisatioo 
of  an  idea  always  points  to  a  more  perfect  to  follow ;  the 
thought  never  rests  till  it  finds  a  perfect  incarnation  and  a 
lasting  home.  The  son  who  was  called  Emmanuel  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz  was  a  prophecy  of  One  who  would  be  Emmanuel  in 
the  reign  of  Herod.  The  prophet  Isaiah  gives  utterance  to  an 
idea;  the  idea  is  greater  than  the  man  who  first  wears  it; 
therefore  it  passes  on  to  the  future  to  be  realised  thereafter. 
"  Saul  armed  David  with  his  armour,  and  he  put  an  helmet  of 
brass  on  his  head,  he  armed  him  also  with  a  coat  of  mail  f 
but  any  one  who  might  chance  to  see  David  would  at  once 
conclude  that  the  accoutrements  were  not  originally  intended 
for  him ;  they  were  too  big  for  him,  "  and  David  put  them 
off,"  for  a  bigger  than  he  to  wear  them.  And  the  idea  of 
Emmanuel  was  too  big  for  any  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  is 
a  sufiBcient  proof  that,  though  first  worn  by  one  of  them,  it  was 
not  primarily  intended  for  them.  It  was  designed  for  him 
who  could  fill  it,  for  him  whom  it  fitted.  And  St  Matthew 
tells  us  that  One  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  who  fvlfUled  it,  who 
nailed  it  to  himself,  who  perfectly  realised  it,  who  converted  a 
common  into  a  proper  noun.  He  therefore  has  a  pre-eminent 
claim  to  it.  Every  book  at  one  time  might  be  called  a  Bible ; 
but  since  the  inspired  volume  has  been  completed,  the  general 
name  has  been  converted  into  a  specific  ona  "  Bible"  is  now 
the  exclusive  title  of  one  book.  And  there  was  a  time  when 
the  term  Emmanuel  might  be  applied  to  any  good  man ;  bat 
one  has  since  appeared  that  occupies  the  same  place  among 
men  that  the  Bible  does  among  books ;  he  has  made  the  name 
his  own,  and  that  because  it  suited  him  and  suited  no  one  else. 
Judge  to  whom  it  belongs  by  discovering  whom  it  fits.    In  St 
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Mattliew's  opinion  it  fitted  Jesus ;  he  does  not  accommodate 
the  words  of  Isaiah  by  making  the  use  he  does  of  them ;  it  was 
the  prophet  that  accommodated  in  applying  them  to  one  who 
did  not  /u2-fil  them,  to  one  who  only  AaZ/-filled  them.  In 
Christ  the  words  of  the  prophet  were  first  /itZ-fiUed. 

I  have  said  that  at  first  the  expectations  of  the  Jews  for  an 
Emmanuel  were  very  vague,  but  as  centuries  rolled  on  they 
began  to  crystallize  and  define  themselves.  About  the  days 
of  the  Maccabees  and  after,  there  was  a  fresh  effervescence  of 
the  national  life.  A  general  impression  prevailed  that  the 
long  expected  one  was  about  to  appear ;  so  deep  was  it  that 
several  impostors  could  palm  off  their  spurious  pretensions  on 
the  public,  the  one  after  the  other,  in  rapid  sjuccession.  And 
when  John  the  Baptist  appeared,  an  intense  excitement  blazed 
up  throughout  the  land;  the  tension  was  so  great  that  the 
least  whisper  made  the  Jewish  heart  vibrate  to  the  very  core. 
Indeed,  so  electrifying  was  it  that  the  Gentiles  heaved  with 
expectancy ;  they  looked  eagerly  for  the  coming  of  the  Divine 
Stranger.  The  conviction  was  universal  that  the  world  had 
reached  a  crisis.  The  wise  men  everywhere  expected  a  Teacher 
from  Qod.  The  far  east  expected  him  to  come  from  the  west, 
the  west  expected  him  from  the  east,  and  thus  east  and  west 
gravitated  towards  Judsea.  Put  a  flower  into  a  dark  room, 
and  let  the  light  shine  in  through  the  keyhole ;  the  flower  will 
instinctively  turn  towards  the  door,  and  stretch  out  its  little 
leaves  for  the  sunbeams  to  give  them  a  kiss.  There  is  sympathy 
between  the  flower  and  the  light.  And  the  world  was  shut  up 
in  darkness.  There  was  but  one  sky  partly  relieved  by  streaks 
of  celestial  light,  but  one  land  favoured  with  true  illumination, 
and  the  religious  nature  of  man  quivered  in  its  direction.  The 
wise  men  came  from  the  east  to  Jerusalem,  saying,  "  Where  is 
he  that  is  bom  King  of  the  Jews  V 

II.  Qod  was  prepabing  the  world  fob  the  comiko  of 
Emmanuel. 

I  have  represented  prophecy  as  an  embodiment  in  language 
of  the  best  aspirations  of  the  Jewish  nation.  That»  however, 
is  only  half  the  truth.  The  other  half  is  this :  it  is  the  result 
of  the  inspiration  of  God.  According  to  the  first  half,  the 
prophets  interpreted  the  latent  thoughts  of  their  age ;  according 
to  tiie  second,  they  declared  to  that  age  the  thoughts  of  Qod. 
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They  were  the  messengers  of  God,  crying,  "Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  path  straight" 

This  of  course  implies  that  the  world  was  not  in  a  state  of 
preparedness.  God  is  a  being  of  perfect  order,  and  the  Incar- 
nation must  not  be  an  untimely  intrusion  upon  the  world. 
The  ground  must  be  cleared  for  it ;  it  must  take  its  proper 
place  in  the  sequence  of  history ;  it  must  run  into  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things.  It  might  take  place  as  an  outward  fact  in 
space  at  any  moment  of  time,  but  at  any  moment  it  would 
not  answer  any  moral  purpose — it  would  not  bring  about  the 
redemption  of  the  world.  The  mind  of  the  world  required  to 
be  disciplined  before  the  physical  miracle  could  have  to  it  any 
spiritual  significance,  or  exert  upon  it  any  moral  influence. 
At  an  earlier  age  the  Incarnation  would  be  meaningless.  The 
mariner's  compass  has  been  known  in  China  for  thousands  of 
years ;  nevertheless,  for  the  most  part  of  that  time,  it  was  to 
them  but  a  little  better  than  a  toy — the  Chinese  mind  was  not 
educated  enough  to  estimate  its  value.  Only  a  few  centuries 
ago  the  compass  became  a  blessing  to  mankind,  because  only 
a  few  centuries  ago  we  attained  the  intellectual  state  requisite 
to  apprehend  its  usefulness.  And  did  the  Incarnation  take 
place  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  or  of  Moses,  or  of  David,  it 
would  have  been  an  idle,  purposeless  miracle,  so  far  as  its 
human  aspect  is  concerned,  and  Christ  would  have  died  in 
vain.  Under  the  Old  Testament,  therefore,  God  was  educating 
the  world  up  to  the  fact.  He  was  begetting  Christ  in  the 
human  mind  before  conceiving  him  in  human  nature ;  and  to 
do  the  former  was  apparently  harder  than  to  do  the  latter. 
To  form  Christ  in  the  human  mind  took  God  full  four  thousand 
years ;  to  beget  him  in  human  nature  was  only  the  act  of  a 
passing  moment.  The  history  of  the  inward  conception  in  the 
mind  occupies  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament ;  a  few  verses  in 
the  Gospels  suffice  to  give  an  account  of  the  physical  conception 
in  the  nature. 

Look  at  the  preparation  that  was  going  on  among  the 
OerUUes,  to  which  St  Matthew  refers  in  the  verses  following. 
Two  things  strike  us  at  once — first,  that  mankind  had  lost 
sight  of  God ;  second,  that  God  had  not  lost  sight  of  them. 
''The  times  of  ignorance  God  winked  at;"  but  you  are  not  to 
suppose  that  he  utterly  neglected  them.  He  overlooked  them 
so  far  as  not  to  grant  them  a  direct  revelation  from  heaven. 
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He  did  not  overlook  them  so  for  as  not  to  care  or  trouble 
himself  about  them  at  all ;  he  gave  them  a  revelation  from 
the  earth.  In  order  to  teach  tho  infant  to  walk,  the  mother 
leaves  it  to  itself,  and  the  child  for  a  time  forgets  its  mother 
with  its  toys ;  but  the  mother  does  not  forget  the  child,  her 
eyes  constantly  revert  in  its  direction.  That  is  a  faint  picture 
of  the  divine  treatment  of  the  Gentile  world.  Gbd  was  a 
tender  Father  to  the  poor  pagans  who  were  wandering  far 
away  and  amusing  themselves  with  religious  playthings;  he 
had  some  gracious  end  in  view,  which  in  due  time  will  be 
revealed.  One  good  lesson  we  know  was  taught  the  world  : 
what  it  could  do,  and  what  it  could  not  do ;  what  it  could 
accomplish,  and  what  it  could  not  accomplish. 

What  then  did  the  world  learn  to  do  ?  It  learnt  to  ask 
questions,  but  it  did  not  learn  to  answer  them.  Some  people 
think  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  ask  questions ;  but  in  reality 
it  is  a  hard  thing,  the  next  hardest  to  answering  them.  An 
uneducated  mind  cannot  interrogate ;  the  power  to  do  it  is 
the  result  of  long  and  severe  drilling.  Here  then  is  the 
climax  in  which  the  preparation  of  the  Gentiles  culminated : 
they  learnt  to  ask  deep  and  subtle  questions  touching  the 
immortality  and  final  destiny  of  the  soul,  and  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  Maker  of  the  universe.  They  propounded  the 
most  momentous  problems  it  is  possible  for  a  finite  being  to 
be  employed  upon ;  but  here  comes  in  their  ignorance — they 
coiild  only  propound  them^  they  could  not  solve  them. 
Socrates  and  Plato  and  others  confessed  that  they  could  only 
ask  questions,  that  a  teacher  must  come  from  God  to  answer 
them.  God  trained  the  Gentiles  to  ask  questions;  in  the 
very  next  chapter  you  see  their  wise  men  coming  with  a 
question  on  their  lips,  '^  Where  is  he  that  is  bom  King  of  the 
Jews?"  They  could  only  ask  it,  they  could  not  answer  it. 
Paganism,  therefore,  is  only  the  world's  note  of  interrogation  ; 
Christianity  is  the  answer  which  follows.  For  God  to  give  the 
answer  when  nobody  asked  the  question,  would  be  out  of  place ; 
therefore  he  waited  and  worked,  worked  and  waited,  till  the 
time  should  arrive  when  it  would  slide  in  naturally  and 
without  violence  to  the  current  of  secular  history. 

But  his  method  of  procedure  with  the  Jew9  was  different. 
He  came  out  of  his  hiding-place,  and  committed  to  them  his 
oracles.    It  was  needful  to  familiarise  the  mind  of  a  portion  of 
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mankind  with  some  of  the  leading  truths  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Without  this  the  life  and  discourses  of  the  Emmanuel 
would  escape  unheeded,  just  as  a  lecture  on  the  higher  mathe- 
matics would  be  unintelligible  jargon  to  a  man  who  has  never 
learnt  his  arithmetic.  The  human  mind  cannot  make  a  long 
leap  at  a  time ;  it  must  familiarise  itself  with  lower  truths  ere 
it  can  grasp  the  higher ;  it  must  see  them  singly  ere  it  can 
understand  them  collectively.  That  is  a  necessity  of  our 
nature,  and  with  it  God  must  conform.  I  am  therefore 
prepared  to  find  most  of  the  truths  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the  world  prior  to  the  Incarnation ;  and  this,  so  &r  firom 
detracting  from  the  glory  of  Christianity,  considerably  enhances 
it.  It  lihks  it  to  the  past ;  it  shews  that  God  had  for  hundreds 
of  years  been  preparing  the  mind  of  man  to  receive  and  under- 
stand it.  The  sceptics  who  labour  so  indeffttigably  to  shew 
that  the  New  Testament  contains  materials  previously  extant, 
do  solid  service  to  the  cause  of  Emmanuel :  they  shew  that 
the  world  had  been  prepared  for  his  coming,  and  that  his 
advent  was  not  au  interpolation.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Jews  were  trained  by  every  possible  means  to  an  apprehension 
of  spiritual  truths  ;  God  granted  them  his  revelations,  and  by 
his  providence  strove  to  engrave  them  on  their  inner  souL 
The  progress  was  very  gradual,  it  is  true,  for  he  could  not 
reveal  faster  than  they  could  receive.  The  master  can  nev^ 
teach  quicker  than  the  pupils  can  learn.  Oftentimes  the  Jews 
were  obliged  to  learn  the  same  lesson  over  and  over  again ; 
and  after  the  days  of  Malachi  no  new  lesson  is  taught  them. 
Why  ?  Because  they  had  better  review  the  old.  The  volume 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  closes  by  bidding  the  nation  to 
reflect  on  the  old  lessons,  and  lay  them  deeply  to  heart 
''  Remember  ye  the  law  of  Moses  my  servant,  which  I  com- 
manded unto  him  in  Horeb  for  all  Israel,  with  the  statutes 
and  judgments."  That  is  going  back,  you  say.  No;  it  is 
going  back  in  order  to  go  on.  The  student  who  reviews  past 
lessons  before  the  day  of  examination  is  doing  better  service 
than  he  who  learns  new  ones.  And  their  day  of  trial  was  at 
hand,  the  day  that  would  sift  every  soul  of  them;  and 
Malachi  bids  them  con  over  their  old  lessons  and  review  their 
former  history  and  improve  upon  it  before  the  coming  of  the 
"  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord." 

And  the  four  hundred  years  that  elapsed  from  the  days  of 
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Malachi  to  tbe  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  saw,  no  doubt,  a 
great  change  in  the  nation.  Well,  then,  did  the  nation  arrive 
at  last  in  a  state  of  preparedness  for  the  coming  of  Christ  ?  I 
answer,  Tes.  They  were  not  so  prepared  as  we  should  like  to 
see  them ;  they  were  not  so  prepared  as  to  receive  him,  in  fact 
they  rejected  him  ;  but  they  were  prepared  enough  partly  to 
apprehend  the  significance  of  his  life  and  death.  Here  we 
have  a  proof  in  the  existence  of  the  New  Testament,  written 
by  men  of  that  age  and  that  nation.  The  disciples  afford  us  a 
specimen  of  the  education  of  the  ordinary  Jew.  They  were 
not  cultivated,  but  they  were  not  ignorant;  they  were  not 
polished,  but  they  were  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures;  and 
their  previous  national  training  enabled  them  to  lay  hold  of 
the  words  of  Christ,  and  gradually  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  evolve  their  meaning.  **  Ood  at  sundry  times  and 
in  divers  manners  spoke  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,"  his 
words  were  extensively  read  and  commented  upon;  and  no 
other  nation  could  present  such  an  intelligent  populace.  The 
Gtentiles  were  taught  to  ask  questions ;  the  Jews  were  taught 
to  answer  them.  The  wise  men  came  from  the  East  to 
Jenisalem,  saying,  ''Where  is  he  that  is  born  king  of  the 
Jews  ?  "  And  the  scribes  answered  and  said,  **  In  Bethlehem 
of  Judea,  for  thus  it  is  written  by  the  prophet"  The  Gentiles 
asking,  the  Jews  answering. 

III.  The  world  oould  not  PRODncE  the  Emicanuel. 
He  was  begotten  by  the  overshadowing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
the  power  of  the  Highest. 

The  world  expected  him ;  the  world  was  prepared  for  him ; 
yet  the  world  could  not  produce  him.  Look  for  a  moment  to 
Aeo^Aeni^m.  The  heathen  world  laboured  long  under  the 
delusion  that  it  could  grow  its  own  Saviour,  and  God  gave  it 
a  flair  and  ample  opportunity  of  unfolding  its  resourses.  The 
highest  intellectual  culture  of  which  human  nature  is  capable 
in  its  sinful  state  was  attained  prior  to  the  Incarnation.  The 
stateliest  heights  of  eloquence  were  then  reached.  Statuary 
arrived  at  perfection.  Philosophy  never  soared  higher.  Greek 
poetry  remains  still  unrivalled.  God  sent  his  greatest  souls 
into  the  world  during  that  period  that  it  might  have  every 
facility  of  working  out  its  own  salvation ;  and  if  the  master 
minds  of  classic  history  failed,  then  it  is  useless  for  us  who 
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have  come  after  to  say  that  possibly  we  might  succeed.  The 
ablest  thinkers  of  the  race  lived  before  Christ  to  demonstrate 
once  for  all  that  if  they  failed,  much  more  would  we.  Thdr 
writings  occupy  the  same  place  in  the  history  of  the  world 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  do  in  the  history  of  the  churdL 
They  are  the  standard  of  taste  in  literature,  just  as  the  Kble 
is  the  standard  of  faith  in  theology. 

All  those  bright  lights  had  once  shone  but  were  now  gone, 
and  the  world  was  none  the  better,  but  rather  the  worse.  All 
experiments  had  been  tried,  and  all  had  failed.  The  world 
was  brought  to  a  solemn  and  hopeless  pause.  Men  were 
"eitting  in  darkness."  There  had  been  a  time  when  they 
were  walking  in  darkness,  when  they  were  groping  in  dark- 
ness ;  but  now  they  are  "  sitting,*'  thoroughly  convinced  that 
no  efforts  of  their  own  can  bring  them  salvation.  Now,  then, 
is  the  time  for  God  to  interpose.  They  have  despaired  of  their 
religions  and  philosophies.  These  were  only  torches  of  their 
own  kindling,  and  they  rejoiced  for  a  while  in  their  lurid 
light ;  but  now  the  last  torch  has  burnt  out,  and  left  nothing 
behind  but  darkness  and  stench ;  and  therefore  it  is  safe  for 
Qod  to  make  his  Sun — ^the  Sun  of  Righteousness — me  with 
healing  in  his  wings.  Why  not  maJ^e  him  rise  earlier? 
Because  men  would  delude  themselves  into  the  belief  that  the 
Sun  himself  was  only  a  bigger  torch  of  their  own  kindling,  and 
greatly  pride  themselves  on  their  success.  They  must  be  first 
brought  to  confess  their  impotence,  their  utter  inability  to 
produce  a  Saviour.  And  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ 
that  was  the  general  impression.  And  when  all  the  eartblv 
lights  had  been  extinguished,  the  heavens  began  to  twinkle. 
**  A  star  appeared  unto  them."  And  they  forswore  their  self- 
confidence  ;  they  followed  the  star  and  found  the  Sun.  "  The 
people  which  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light,  and  to  them 
which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  light  is  q>rung 
up."    They  fouTid  light  but  did  not  kindle  it 

We  have  seen  that  heathenism  could  not  produce  the 
Saviour;  we  further  notice  that  Jvdaism  could  not  produce 
him.  The  Jews  had  produced  several  false  Messiahs  lately ; 
but  they  were  false,  and  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Judaism 
to  bring  forth  a  true  one.  Though  their  knowledge  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  very  extensive,  though  they  were  familiar 
with  most  of  the  truths  enunciated  in  the  New  Testament 
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singly,  yet  they  cdnld  not  compose  one  whole  out  of  it.    Their 

co7i8iructive  power  had  died  out.    They  knew  that  the  Messiah 

was  predicted  as  divine  and  as  human;  yet  they  could  not 

bring  the  two  ideas  together  and  frame  an  Emmanuel,  one  who 

was  very  God  and  very  man  at  the  same  time.     They  knew 

that  he  was  pourtrayed  as  a  king  and  as  a  sufferer,  but  could 

not  wed  the  two  thoughts  together  and  see  he  was  a  king  of 

spiiits^  ruling  over  them  in  virtue  of  his  agony  and  death. 

They  knew  these  truths  singly  and   separately;  but  could 

neither  harmonise  nor  combine  them.     The  most  wretched 

literalness  was  prevalent  everywhere.    Their  intellect  could 

only  analyse  and  split;  it  could  not  put  together  and  build. 

It  was  the  age  of  scribes,  not  seers.    Morally  they  were  blind 

and  sterile.    Politically  they  were  at  the  lowest  ebb;  the  sceptre 

bad  departed  from  Judah,  and  a  blood-thirsty  Edomite  was  on 

the  throne,  and  he  a  vassal  to  CsBsar.     Intellectually  they  were 

mere  analysts,  capable  of  laying  down  minute  formularies,  but 

not  of  enunciating  any  grand  principle.    In  every  sense  their 

glory  was  departed.    The  voice  of  revelation  had  hushed.    The 

tree  of  Judaism  had  borne  no  fruit  for  many  a  long  century ; 

several  buds  had  been  struggling  into  life ;  but  they  all  withered 

for  want  of  greater  vitality  in  the  tree.    It  was  old   "and 

ready  to  vanish  away."    The  last  words  of  the  Old  Testament 

spoke  only  of  fire.    "  For,  behold  the  day  cometh  that  shall 

bum  as  an  oven ;  and  all  the  proud,  and  all  that  do  wickedly. 

shall  be  stubble :  and  the  day  that  cometh  shall  bum  them 

up,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  that  it  shall  leave  them  neither 

root  nor  branch."    The  nation  was  like  an  aged,  decayed  tree ; 

one  could  not  look  upon  it  without  thinking  with  the  prophet 

what  fit  fuel  it  was  for  the  fire.    It  was  sere  and  lifeless,  barren 

of  fruit,  despoiled  of  blossom,  stripped  of  foliage.    Now  then 

is  the  time  for  the  "  plant  of  the  Lord,  the  plant  of  renown," 

to  grow.    In  a  meadow  in  one  of  the  counties  adjoining  Wales 

is  a  willow  tree, 

"  Aged  is  the  willow, 

In  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf, 
Seeming  to  the  fancy 
Emblematical  of  grief. 

*'  Growing  on  the  willow, 
So  melancholy  bare, 
la  a  fragrant  rosebush 
Luxuriantly  fair ; 
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Methought  it  strange  that  beaaty 
Should  choose  to  blossom  there. 

*'  Perchance  into  the  willow 

Some  birds  the  first  germs  bore 
Of  those  commingled  roses 
Which  yearly  blossom  more." 

There  the  old  willow  stands  stilly  dead  in  itself,  yet  in 
summer  covered  with  beautiful  roses.  Like  it  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Jewish  nation,  dead  to  the  very  roots ;  but  when 
everybody  thought  its  dissolution  was  near  and  inevitable,  a 
lovely  rose  was  seen  growing  upon  it.  The  Rose  of  Sharon 
displayed  his  beauty  and  loaded  the  centuries  with  his  divine 
perfume.  How  came  that  to  pass  ?  God  let  a  seed  drop  from 
heaven  and  it  grew  out  of  the  ancient  stock.  ''And  there 
shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch 
shall  grow  out  of  his  roots."  The  house  of  David  was  more 
humiliated  than  any  other  in  the  land.  But  when  all  the 
branches  were  cut  down,  and  nothing  remained  except  the 
bare  stem,  a  rod  was  seen  to  grow  and  a  branch  to  wave,  and 
on  it  the  most  charming  blossoms.  If  the  br&mch  grew  at  an 
earlier  period,  it  would  have  been  attributed  to  the  latent 
vitality  of  the  stem;  but  it  was  now  evident  to  all  that  the 
life  was  long  gone  out ;  and  when  the  world  was  convinced  of 
that  God  caused  his  ''  plant  of  renown"  to  grow  to  redeem  the 
former  glory  of  the  tree.  The  Saviour  grew  on  Judaism,  bat 
not  ovA  of  it    He  is  the  gift  of  God. 

IV.  As  THE  Emmanuel  was  the  goal  of  ancient,  so  he 

IS  THE  STARTING  POINT  OF  MODERN,  HISTORY. 

Jesus  Chiist  is  a  nefw  starting  point  for  the  race.  The  Old 
Testament  begins  with  the  creation  of  man,  the  New  with  the 
Incarnation  of  God.  In  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Pentateuch 
we  behold  man ;  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  gospels  we 
behold  ''  God  with  man."  We  are  here  on  the  brink  of  an 
awful  mystery,  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  men  sometimes 
shrink  from  believing  it.  It  is  almost  too  great  for  belief. 
"  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  !"  It  seems  sometimes  as  if  we 
should  feel  bound  to  refuse  credence  to  this  doctrine  were  it 
not  for  one  consideration,  the  greater,  and  I  might  say,  the 
insuperable  difficulties  involved  in  denying  it  There  are 
difficulties  on  the  side  of  faith ;  there  are  greater  difficulties 
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on  the  side  of  unbelief.  That  Qod  exists  is  a  mystery ;  that 
he  does  not  exist  is  an  absurdity.  That  God  works  daily  in 
nature,  and  can  modify,  change,  or  suspend  its  laws  is  a 
mystery ;  that  he  cannot  modify,  change,  or  suspend  them  is 
an  absurdity.  That  God  should  tabernacle  in  human  nature 
is  a  mystery ;  that  the  story  of  the  old  world  with  all  its  dis- 
quietude and  perplexity  should  culminate  in  nothing,  and  the 
strange  narrative  of  the  last  two  thousand  years  begin  in  a 
myth,  and  be  founded  on  a  lie,  is  an  absurdity.  The  fact  of 
the  Incarnation  is  hard  to  believe,  its  denial  infinitely  harder. 
"Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness — God  manifest  in  the 
flesh." 

And  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  course  of  modern 
history  has  been  steadily  upward.  Seeing  that  it  begins  from 
the  high  vantage  ground  of  Emmanuel,  we  expect  to  find  cor- 
responding results  marking  it  throughout.  The  Incarnation 
gave  God  a  firmer  and  a  more  vital  hold  upon  the  human 
race ;  we  therefore  expect  to  discover  in  modern  history  a 
diviner  character  and  more  abundant  energy.  The  movement 
of  ancient  history  was,  on  the  whole,  downward.  From  com- 
parative liberty  the  nations  sank  into  thraldom  ;  class  was  in 
bondage  to  class  ;  at  the  epoch  of  which  we  speak  the  Caesar 
had  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  prostrate  world.  '*  It  came  to 
pass  in  those  days  that  there  went  out  a  decree  from  Csesar 
Augustus  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed.  And  all  went 
to  be  taxed."  The  moral  life  of  the  world,  too,  slanted  down- 
ward throughout  the  ages  ;  and  at  the  time  Jesus  Christ  was 
born,  it  had  reached  the  lowest  possible  stage  of  degradation. 
In  Palestine  religion  was  a  whited  sepulchre,  full  of  filthiness 
and  dead  men's  bones ;  there  was  neither  life  nor  warmth 
nor  beauty  left,  nothing  but  dead  men's  bones.  And  among 
the  heathen  the  moral  sense  was  well  nigh  obliterated,  morality 
had  been  swamped  in  vice  and  irreligion.  Bead  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ; 
can  you  conceive  a  darker  picture  ?  can  the  most  impure  ima- 
gination add  one  shade  to  its  darkness,  or  one  feature  to  its 
horrors?  Sins  are  mentioned,  foul,  gross,  horrible,  which 
happily  have  been  stamped  out  of  modern  life.  The  course  of 
the  world  was  downward.  But  there  is  a  line  of  demarcation 
sharply  drawn  across  history ;  a  new  era  was  born  differing 
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widely  from  all  previous  eras ;  modem  civilisation  is  not  willing 
to  go  back  more  than  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  years,  to  find  its  fountain-head ;  we  make  but  little  more 
count  of  the  years  before  the  Incarnation  than  of  the  years 
before  the  Flood,  they  form  no  part  of  the  real  progress  of  the 
race.  In  the  first  century  of  our  era  something  happened 
which  stopped  the  downward  headlong  career,  and  changed 
the  entire  drift  of  history. 

If  we  consider  the  history  of  the  church,  we  observe  about 
that  period  a  great  elevation  in  its  spiritual  tone.  HumaDitj 
is  putting  forth  new  virtues  ;  it  is  heaving  with  fresh  potencies ; 
it  is  all  aglow  with  holy  enthusiasm  ;  it  exhibits  nobler  courage 
and  develops  more  heroic  qualities  of  endurance ;  in  a  word, 
we  see  it  quivering  with  new  life.  In  the  year  one  of  our  era 
the  world  was  lying  numb,  bound  hand  and  foot,  in  dense 
darkness ;  before  the  year  fifty  there  are  magnificent  outbursts 
of  fresh  life.  About  the  year  one  there  is  a  deadly  torpw 
oppressing  the  heart  of  the  world,  an  ominous  stillness  ;  but  in 
a  few  decades  after  there  is  a  remarkable  movement  throughout 
the  nations  ;  there  is  stir,  commotion,  faith,  life.  Now  there 
is  no  movement,  especially  a  movement  upward,  without  a 
mover.  Who,  then,  is  the  the  great  Mover  that  pushes  the 
nations  forward  in  the  upward  path  of  progress  ?  Evidently 
we  must  go  back  to  the  first  beginning  of  the  movement  in 
the  first  century  ;  and  who  there  can  be  the  mover  but  Jesus 
Christ,  the  God-man  ?  God  in  human  nature  is  the  mighty 
power  that  carries  the  world  onward. 

Yes,  you  say,  we  must  confess  that  Jesus  Christ,  God  in  our 
nature,  is  the  creat(»r  of  modern  history,  the  energising  power 
of  European  civilisation  ;  but  how  did  he  give  impetus  to  the 
movement  ?  How  did  he  bring  about  the  change  ?  What  is 
it  in  the  Incarnation  that  did  it  ?  I  answer — ^The  Incarnation 
first  changed  God's  relation  to  men,  and  when  they  appre- 
hended that,  it  changed  their  relation  to  him  ;  and  a  change 
in  their  relation  to  him  necessarily  involved  a  change  in  their 
relation  to  one  another.     That  is  the  true  genesis  of  modem  life 

First,  God  changed  his  relation  to  man ;  the  (xod  over  us  is 
a  God  with  us  ;  the  God  who  created  our  nature  is  a  God  in 
our  nature  ;  the  Lawgiver  has  become  a  sin-bearer. 

Second,  this  infinite  change  in  his  relation  to  us  brought 
about  a  corresponding  change  in  our  relation  to  him.    Before 
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Christ,  apart  from  anticipations  and  hopes  of  his  coming, 
mankind  regarded  God,  ^hen  they  knew  him  at  all,  as  a 
stem,  relentless,  inflexible  lawgiver  and  judge  ;  therefore  they 
recoiled  from  his  touch,  they  cowered  in  his  presence.  They 
might  give  their  obedience,  but  they  refused  to  him  their 
affections.  They  could  perceive  no  interest  in  common 
between  him  and  themselves.  How  to  change  their  relation 
to  him  ?  Only  by  changing  his  relation  to  them.  Loving 
messages  through  the  prophets  could  not  completely  do  it ; 
something  more  than  words,  even  deeds,  were  necessary  to 
restore  it  We  would  not  believe  in  cm^raunwt\,  between  the 
divine  and  the  human  till  we  had  seen  them  in  unwa.  In 
the  history  of  Moravian  Missions,  we  read  of  a  missionary  who 
undertook  to  make  known  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ 
to  the  suffering,  despised,  down-trodden  slaves  of  the  West 
Indies.  So  cruelly  were  they  treated,  so  hard  were  they 
worked,  so  mercilessly  were  they  flogged,  that  their  spirits 
rankled  with  bitterest  hostility  against  the  more  favoured  race 
which  had  doomed  them  to  their  sad,  hopeless  condition.  Under 
such  untoward  circumstances  the  missionary  could  not  get  a 
hearing.  It  became  a  grave  problem  with  him  how  to  reach 
their  hearts,  win  their  sympathies,  and  thus  fulfil  the  purpose 
of  his  mission.  At  last  he  saw  a  way  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 
How  ?  By  selling  himself  into  servitude.  He  became  a  slave ; 
he  partook  of  the  same  fare,  and  endured  the  same  privations  as 
his  dusky  brethren.  Thus  he  obtained  an  access  to  their  hearts. 
In  like  manner  men,  before  Christ,  were  afraid  of  God ;  '*  they 
vere  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage."  When  he  spake 
they  feared  and  quaked,  and  "entreated  that  the  word  should 
not  be  spoken  to  them  any  more ;"  they  dreaded  his  presence, 
and  "  hid  themselves  among  the  tree)}."  But  at  last  God  rent 
the  heavens  and  came  down.  In  the  first  page  of  the  gospel 
we  see  not  God  over  us  as  a  taskmaster,  but  God  with  us  as  a 
brother ;  and  as  we  proceed  from  page  to  page,  we  behold  him 
toiling  in  our  world,  sharing  our  condition,  and  encounteriog 
our  temptations.  "  He  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and 
took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men."  "  He  was  made  of  a  woman,  made  under 
the  law."  What  for  ?  "  To  redeem  them  that  were  under  the 
law,  that  ye  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons."  Men  thought 
that  "  to  be  under  the  law  "  was  bondage  and  degradation,  but 
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seeing  the  only  begotten  Son  "  made  under  the  same  law  "  oar 
views  are  changed ;  we  begin  to  understand  that  "  to  be  under 
the  law  "  means  freedom,  and  in  place  of  a  sense  of  slavery, 
there  grows  the  spirit  of  liberty.  We  looked  at  a  God  in  the 
skies  with  fear  and  trembling ;  the  distance  between  him  and 
us  was  immeasurably  great.  But  when  we  see  bim  sending 
his  Son, ''  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,"  we  b<^in  to 
feel  there  is  a  nature  in  common  between  him  and  us,  and  the 
sense  of  fear  yields  to  a  growing  consciousness  of  Sonship. 
The  Incarnation  has  changed  our  views  of  God,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, has  revolutionised  our  feelings  towards  him. 

Third,  this  change  in  men's  relations  to  God  has  eflTected  a 
corresponding  change  in  our  relations  to  one  another.  Spiritual 
freedom  has  translated  itself  into  civil  liberty;  and  divine 
sonship  has  construed  itself  into  human  brotherhood.  Freedom 
and  brotherhood  !  They  are  the  watchwords  of  modem  pro- 
gress. Liberty  and  fraternity!  Both  are  founded  on  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  Liberty  is  extending  its  sway 
daily ;  new  races  shake  off  the  fetters  of  the  despot ;  new 
classes  fling  away  from  their  wrists  the  shackles  of  the 
oppressor;  fraternity  is  drawing  men  and  nations  together; 
the  middle  wall  of  partition  is  falling ;  the  spirit  of  equality 
is  stalking  on  the  troubled  sea  of  European  life  and  politics. 
Many  good  conscientious  people  are  alarmed,  and  exclaim,  '^It 
is  a  ghost ; "  and  like  every  ghost  it  at  first  frightens  timid 
people  and  creates  much  excitement,  and,  perhaps,  confusion. 
But  by-and-by  a  voice  will  reach  us  across  the  troubled  waves, 
saying,  "  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid  ; "  and  we  will  discover  to  our 
agreeable  surprise  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  Master. 

Thus  the  Incarnation  has  changed  the  character  of  histoiy, 
and  will  continue  to  change  it ;  and  notwithstanding  many 
serious  drawbacks  and  grave  hindrances,  the  world  will  pro- 
gress, till  by  degrees  the  face  of  the  earth  will  be  made  like 
the  face  of  heaven.  Yes,  assuredly,  the  impulse  of  history  is 
upward.  God  is  with  men  bearing  them  aloft  to  the  skies. 
He  is  a  living  energy,  an  irresistible  abiding  presence  in 
modem  society.  It  was  not  enough  to  give  the  world  an  im- 
pulse two  milleniums  ago  and  then  leave  it  The  path  of 
progress  is  steep  and  rugged ;  the  impulse,  therefore,  would 
soon  expend  its  force,  and  mankind  would  i^ain  rash  along 
the  downward  road  to  ruin.     There  must  be  a  continuous  out* 
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How  of  moral  force  from  him  to  us.  Let  us  then  put  ourselves 
in  the  proper  attitude  ''  to  receive  of  his  fulness  and  grace  for 
grace." 

What,  then,  is  the  goal  which  awaits  humanity  under 
the  gospel  economy?  Its  starting  point  is  "God  with  man ;" 
its  goal  will  be  "man  with  God."  In  ancient  history  God 
was  coming  down ;  in  modem  history  man  is  going  up. 
Ancient  history  reached  its  goal  when  God  partook  of  human 
nature  ;  modern  history  will  reach  its  goal  when  man  will  par- 
take of  the  divine  nature.  Oh  the  grandeur  of  the  era  in 
which  we  live !  At  its  beginning  we  see  God  made  in  the 
likeness  of  man  ;  at  its  close  man  made  in  the  likeness  of  God. 
Behind  us  we  behold  God  coming  down  to  earth ;  before  us  we 
behold  man  going  up  to  heaven!  J.  C.  JoNEa 


Abt.  VI. — On  Histoirical  Emdence  and  the  Miracle  of  the 

Holy  Thorn. 

WRITERS  on  "  historical  evidence"  have  recently  confronted 
the  advocates  of  Christianity  with  the  miracle  of  the 
Holy  Thorn,  as  an  instance  of  a  miraculous  story,  supported  by 
the  strongest  evidence,  and  yet  rejected  as  incredible  by  every 
Protestant  at  least.     And  they  have  accordingly  challenged 
those  who  disbelieve  this  story  to  be  consistent,  and  to  reject 
the  Christian  miracles  for  the  same  reasons.     Writers,  indeed, 
of  various  schools  of  thought  have  spoken  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  of  the  evidence  for  this  miracle.     "There  is  no 
evidence  for  any  fact  in  history,"  says  Sir  James  Stephen,^ 
"better  or  more  complete."    "The  greatest  genius,  the  most 
profound  scholar,  and  the  most  eminent  advocate  of  that  age, 
all  possessing  the  most  ample  means  of  knowledge,  all  carefully 
investigated,  all  admitted,  and  all  defended  with  their  pens, 
the  miracle  of  the  holy  thorn.     Europe  at  that  time  produced 
no  three  men  more  profoundly  conversant  with  the  laws  of  the 
material  world,  with  the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  and  with 
the  municipal  law,  than  Pascal,  Amauld,  and  Le  Maitre ;  and 
they  were  all  sincere  and  earnest  believers."  *    He  adds  that 

'  As  quoted  in  Frcuer^a  Magazine,  Octoher  1871. 

'  Stephen,  Knnays  on  EcdeMastkal  Biography,  p.  308  (ed.  4). 
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the  assent  of  such  men  to  the  story  is  a  "  standing  wonder," 
and  that  volumes  might  be  well  employed  in  answering  the 
question,  why  our  Protestant  incredulity  rejects  it  in  spite  of 
such  mighty  names.  Certainly  a  few  pages  may  be  well  em- 
ployed in  solving  what  to  every  writer  who  has  treated  of  it 
has  appeared  to  be  a  di£Scult  problem  in  historical  evidence. 
Tiie  most  recent  version  of  the  story  is  thus  given  in  Frojsers 
Magazine  for  October  1871 : — 


"  A  little  girl,  niece  of  the  great  Patical,  residing  in  the  conTent 
Port  Royal],  was  suffering  from  a  malignant  cancer  in  the  eye,  as  testified 
by  several  physicians.  She  was  about  to  undergo  an  operation  of  the 
most  serious  description,  when  she  was  cured,  suddenly  and  completelji 
by  the  touch  of  this  most  holy  relic,  taken  from  the  veritable  crown  of 
thorns,  applied  at  the  moment  of  her  receiving  the  communion." 

That  "  no  means  were  employed,  mediate  or  immediate,  except 
the  touch  of  the  relic,  accompanied  by  the  prayers  of  the 
community,"  was,  as  we  are  told,  solemnly  attested  by  "  the 
abbess  of  the  convent,  the  M^re  Angdlique,  one  of  the  purest 
and  most  high-minded  women  who  ever  lived."  Sir  J.  Stephen 
supplies  some  further  particulars : — 

"  On  the  following  day  the  surgeon  appeared  with  his  iu8trument& 
The  afflicted  father  was  present,  exhortations  to  patience  were  delivered, 
every  preparation  was  complete,  when  the  astonished  operator  for  the 
first  time  perceived  that  every  symptom  of  the  disease  had  disappeared/ 

The  date  of  the  story,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  1656.  Now  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  following  circumstances  are  of  essential 
importance  in  this  narrative : — First,  the  serious,  if  not  incur- 
able, nature  of  the  disease ;  secondly,  the  short  interval  between 
the  determination  of  the  physicians  to  operate  and  their  dis- 
covery that  the  patient  was  cured ;  and  thirdly,  the  allegatioB 
that  no  other  means  were  used.  This  then  is  the  story  which 
is  said  to  be  attested  by  Pascal,  Nicole,  Arnauld,  &c.,  and  the 
evidence  for  which  is  characterised  by  Sir  J.  Stephen  in  the 
words  cited  at  the  commencement  of  this  article.^  And  M. 
A.  Schimmelpenninck  observes  that,  *'  incredible  as  the  story 
may  seem,  it  may  appear  to  other  persons  equally  incredible 
that  Pascal,  Tillemont,  &c.,  should  either  wilfully  publish  an 
imposture,  or  be  deluded  in  a  matter  of  tsijcL**  The  writer  in 
Fraser's  Magazine,  who  agrees  with  Sir  J.  Stephen  in  his 

*  We  take  these  words  as  quoted  by  the  writer  in  Fraser,  who  adopts 
them.    But  we  have  not  found  their  exact  expression  in  Sir  J.  Stephen's  essay. 
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estimate,  and  who  adduces  tbe  miracle  as  comparing  favourably 
with  those  of  Christianity,  blames  him  for  not  drawing  the 
"  legitimate  inference."  What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the 
legitimate  inference  ?  A  logician  would  answer,  If  the  evidence 
is  really  equal  to  that  of  any  event  in  history,  there  are  but 
two  altematives^-either  to  believe  it,  or  to  admit  that  no  fact 
in  history  is  conclusively  proved.  The  argument  may  be  stated 
in  a  simple  syllogism.  No  evidence  is  conclusive  which  is  not 
better  than  what  may  be  produced  for  an  admittedly  false 
allegation.  The  best  evidence  for  any  historical  fact  is  not 
better,  &c.  The  major  being  a  fundamental  principle  of  evi- 
dence, we  must  either  deny  the  minor  or  admit  the  conclusive. 
Sir  James  Stephen,  without  actually  accepting  the  conclusion, 
betrays  a  consciousness  of  his  uncomfortable  pasition  on  the 
horns  of  this  dilemma  when  he  states  that  the  part  taken 
by  Pascal,  &c.,  is  a  *'  standing  wonder,"  that  is  in  plain 
words,  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  rules  by  which  we  judge 
of  evidence. 

His  critic  is  wholly  unconscious  of  the  dilemma.  According 
to  him  the  true  conclusion  is  that  no  miraculous  story  is 
worthy  of  belief.  And  no  doubt  this  would  be  the  inference 
drawn  by  many  readers,  simply  because  they  are  disposed 
to  admit  this  on  other  grounds,  and  are  not  logical  enough 
to  see,  that  if  the  premises  do  not  justify  a  universal  con- 
clusion, they  do  not  justify  any.  The  argument  does  not 
tell  a  whit  more  against  miraculous  stories  than  against  any 
other  narratives  whatever.  It  is  true  that  in  the  first  instance 
it  is  only  because  this  particular  story  is  miraculous  that  we 
disbelieve  the  very  strong  evidence  for  it.  But  when  once  we 
have  learned  that  evidence  such  as  this  is  unreliable,  our  infer- 
ence from  its  unreliability  does  not  depend  on  the  way  in 
which  it  was  proved.  If  a  single  witness,  previously  supposed 
to  be  truthful,  is  convicted  of  telling  a  monstrous  or  impossible 
story,  we  cease  to  trust  him ;  we  do  not  continue  to  accept 
him  as  an  unimpeachable  witness  in  cases  where  we  have  no 
obvious  proof  of  his  mendacity.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only 
nor  the  greatest  fallacy  in  this  writer's  argument ;  it  includes 
also  a  most  palpable  logical  circle.  On  what  grounds  in  fact 
does  he  assume  that  the  story  is  false  ?  There  is  not  a  particle 
of  evidence  against  it,  direct  or  indirect.  It  is  disbelieved  solely 
because  it  is  miraculous,  in  virtue  of  the  assumption  that  no 
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miraculous  story  is  credible;  and  this  disbelief  is  theu  appealed 
to  in  proof  of  the  very  proposition  on  which  it  rests.  In  Sir 
J.  Stephen's  case,  the  inference  which  he  is  censured  for  not 
drawing  would  have  involved  a  still  grosser  circla  For  Sir 
James  Stephen's  disbelief  was  founded  on  a  less  general  pro- 
position ;  he  only  assumed  that  no  miracle  is  credible  which  is 
alleged  to  have  occurred  under  such-and-such  ordinary  circum- 
stances. He  did  not  consider  the  Christian  miracles  incredible 
But  we  repeat  that,  admitting  his  estimate  of  the  evidence 
there  is  no  alternative  but  either  to  believe  the  story  or  to 
surrender  all  historical  certainty.  Before  we  accept  this  alter- 
native, it  is  worth  while  to  consider  whether  that  estimate  of 
the  evidence  is  not  wholly  mistaken.  A  reference  to  the  ori- 
ginal documents  will,  we  think,  satisfy  the  reader,  not  only  that 
the  weight  of  evidence  is  exaggerated,  but  that  the  original 
story  is  in  some  important  respects  different  from  that  given 
by  Sir  J.  Stephen  and  his  critic.  It  will  be  obvious  that  this 
is  not  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity,  but  has  very  important  bear- 
ings. The  original  documents  (the  principal  of  which  is  a 
letter  from  Mdlle.  Pascal,  aunt  to  the  child)  are  to  be  fouDd 
in  "  R^cueil  de  Pieces  pour  Servir  it  I'Histoire  de  Port  Royal," 
and  in  Father  Cl^mencet's  **  Histoire  G^ndrala"  The  r^er 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  subject  of  the  alleged  miracle  was 
a  child  of  about  eleven  years.     Her  name  was  Perrier. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  disorder  was  not  "malignant 
cancer,"  but  fistula  lachrymalia  of  thje  kind  called  by  the 
physicians  of  the  day  cegilopa,  a  disease  not  ordinarily  incur- 
able  where  the  health  is  otherwise  good.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, it  had  lasted  for  three  years,  and  had  resisted  the  ordinary 
remedies.  There  was  a  swelling  at  the  comer  of  the  eye  as 
large  as  a  small  nut,  from  which  matter  exuded  on  pressure 
Matter  also  passed  into  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  the  bone  of 
the  nose  was  believed  to  be  carious.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  when  the  swelling  had  been  well  pressed,  it  disappeared, 
and  did  not  begin  to  return  for  about  a  quarter  of  ao 
hour.  In  two  or  three  hours  it  was  as  before.  It  may  be 
inferred  from  this  that  an  unprofessional  person  would  not  be 
able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  state  of  the  child  ftom 
a  short  or  casual  inspection.  This  inference  is  further  bone 
out  by  the  circumstance  which  is  incidentally  mentioned,  that  a 
sister,  who  was  combing  little  Pernor's  hair  after  the  "  mirade,' 
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did  not  notice  that  the  eye  was  cured  until  she  was  infonned 
of  the  fact.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  "  loathsome  ulcers," 
in  addition  to  the  fistula,  which  Sir  J.  Stephen  says  '*  disfigured 
her  face;**  and  it  is  clear  that  they  are  a  mere  rhetorical  ampli- 
fication due  to  some  second-hand  reporter.  It  is  necessary  to 
remark  also  that,  in  consequence  of  her  illness,  the  child  was 
isolated  from  the  other  inmates  of  the  convent,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  sister  who  shared  her  room. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  true  that  she  was  seen  by  the 
surgeon  on  the  day  following  the  application  of  the  holy  thorn, 
nor  that  he  had  seen  her  within  a  few  days,  or  a  week,  or  even 
a  month  before.  In  fact  he  had  not  visited  her  for  two  months. 
Nor  is  it  true,  that  he  came  prepared  to  perform  the  "  very 
serious  operation,'*  the  day  for  which  had  not  been  fixed.  It 
had  simply  been  resolved,  months  before,  that  the  cautery 
should  be  applied  "in  the  spring.*'  The  dramatic  account 
above  quoted  is  in  fact  nothing  but  a  myth.  It  is  taken  from 
M.  Fontaine,  who  wrote  from  hearsay  before  the  original  docu- 
ments had  been  published ;  and  it  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of 
the  growth  of  myths.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  Sir  James 
Stephen,  and  other  writers  in  the  nineteenth  century,  should 
copy  M.  Fontaine's  loose  account,  or  even  add  to  his  errors ; 
when  the  letters  of  Mdlle.  Pascal  and  of  Aug^lique  Amauld, 
inmates  of  the  convent  at  the  time,  are  easily  accessible.  Our 
anonymous  writer's  citation  of  ''  the  Abbess,  M&re  Ang^lique," 
as  attesting  that  no  means  were  used  except  the  prayers  of  the 
community,  is  inaccurate  in  every  particular.  Mfere  Ang^lique 
was  not  at  that  time  the  abbess.^  We  know  that  the  usual  reme- 
dial measures  had  been  adopted  before ;  and  whether  they  had 
been  discontinued  does  not  appear.  The  reference  to  the 
"  prayers  of  the  community"  is  due  to  the  writer's  imagination. 
Probably  he  thought  the  community  were  sure  to  pray  for  a 
blessing  on  the  touch  of  the  relic  applied  in  what  by  the  story 
appears  to  have  been  a  public  manner,  "  at  the  time  of  her 
receiving  the  holy  communion ;"  and  accordingly  he  has  helped 
the  myth  forward  another  stage  or  two.  There  were  no  prayers 
of  the  community  other  than  general  prayers,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  community  knew  nothing  whatever  about  it. 
The  only  person  who  knew  that  the  thorn  had  been  applied 

'  She  had  been  abbess  from  1642  to  1654,  wben  sbe  was  succeeded  by 
Marie  Suireau,  who  remained  in  office  till  1657. 
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was  Sister  Flavie,  the  mistress  of  the  novices,  who  suggested 
the  application,  and  who  herself  said  that  she  thought  no  more 
about  it.     It  was  not  at  the  moment  of  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment that  it  was  applied,  but  on  the  occasion  of  a  procession 
in  honour  of  the  relic,  which  was  kissed  by  each  of  the  nuns 
and  novices  in  turn  ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  moment  that  little 
Ferrier's  turn  arrived  that  the  idea  of  touching  the  eye  with 
the  thorn  occurred  to  Sister  Flavie,  who,  as  we  have  just  said, 
"  thought  no  more  about  it/'     This  was  at  three  o'clock  PJL 
on  the  24th  March.      At  bedtime  the  same  Sister  Flavie  over- 
heard Perrier  saying  to  her  chamber-fellow,  ''  The  thorn  has 
cured  me/'    She  informed  the  abbess  (Mdre  Agnes  Suireao), 
and  the  abbess  told  Mdlle.  Pascal  next  day  ;  but  so  little  was 
said  about  it  that  Father  Cldmencet  says  the  reserve  used  was 
a  sort  of  second  miracle ;  so  that  a  week  after  there  were 
sisters  who  had  heard  nothing  of  the  case.     It  was  exactly  a 
week  after  (31st  March  ^)  that  M.  Dalenc^,  the  physician,  saw 
the  girl,  and   finding   her  cured,   asked   whether  this   had 
happened  suddenly  ("sur-le-champ").     On  being  assured  that 
it  had,  he  said  he  would  attest  that  this  was  impossible  with- 
out a  miracle.     However,  he  resolved  to  wait  another  week  in 
order  to  be  assured  that  the  cure  was  perfect.     On  the  14th 
April  the  attestation   of  the  miracle  is  signed  by   several 
surgeons,  who  seem  to  have  visited  the  girl  then  for  the  first 
time,  although  they  speak  of  M.  Dalenc^'s  visits  as  if  they  had 
all  taken  part  in  them.     "  As  this  cure,"  say  they,  *"  thus  made 
in  an  instant  .  .  .  must  be  extraordinary,  however  one  takes 
it  .  .  .  we  judge  that  it  surpasses  the  ordinary  forces  of  nature, 
and  could  not  take  place  without  a  miracle." 

From  the  preceding  account  it  appears  unquestionable  that 
the  ailment  was  in  fact  cured.  But  it  further  appears  that 
the  attestation  of  the  physicians  to  its  miraculous  character 
was  really  conditional.  The  question  of  miracle  or  no  miracle 
turned,  in  their  judgment,  on  the  instantaneousness  of  Uie 
cure.  Now  what  witnesses  have  we  of  this  instantaneousness  ? 
Strictly  speaking,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  only  the  child  her- 
self. Every  one  knows  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
most  persons'  testimony  as  to  questions  of  time  and  degree;  aad 
it  is  obvious  that  if  a  cure  took  place  in  any  way  at  this  time,  the 
child  was  just  in  the  disposition  to  ascribe  it  to  the  relic. 

^  Misprinted  11th  in  some  books,  which  Sir  J.  Stephen  foUow«d. 
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Indeed,  it  is  related  that  when  ill-attested  miracles  were 
spoken  of  in  her  hearing,  she  said  that  if  she  were  cured  by 
the  touch  of  relics,  she  would  believe  that  it  was  truly  a 
miracle.  The  statement  that  she  ''was  nothing  bettered, 
but  rather  grew  worse,"  cannot  be  connected  with  any  time 
later  than  the  visit  of  the  physician  two  months  before.  If 
she  b^an  to  improve  after  that,  it  would  not  be  the  first  time 
that  a  patient  began  to  mend  just  when  the  doctors  had  begun 
to  lose  hope.  If  she  had  been  mendiug,  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  noticing  it  ?  Sister  Flavie,  the  mistress  of  the 
novices,  who  was  in  much  closer  relations  with  her  than  the 
abbess,  or  perhaps  any  one  else,  except  the  companion  of 
Perrier's  chamber,  whose  evidence  we  do  not  possess  Sister 
Flavie,  then,  may  be  considered  as  coming  nearest  to  the 
character  of  an  eye-witness.  Now,  we  know  a  good  deal 
about  this  person.^  On  her  first  sojourn  at  Port  Royal  as  a 
postulant,  she  had  caused  so  much  trouble  by  her  consummate 
artifice  that  she  had  been  dismissed  as  unfit  to  join  the 
community.  She  then  applied  to  Qif,  and  was  there  admitted 
to  profession.  Here  she  adopted  a  new  line  of  conduct.  Her 
profession  of  sanctity  was  most  demonstrative,  and  she  pre- 
tended to  be  favoured  with  a  multitude  of  miraculous  inter- 
positions and  divine  communications.  Few  weeks  were 
suffered  to  elapse  without  the  Sister  Flavie  being  attacked  by 
some  malady  which  was  regularly  terminated  by  a  miraculous 
cure ;  and  this  malady  took  place  on  some  day  when  dis- 
tinguished visitors  were  expected.  It  was  said  to  be  almost 
impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  miracles  of  which  she  professed 
herself  the  favoured  subject.  After  some  time  she  again 
applied  for  admission  to  Port  Royal,  and  was  successful.  At 
first  she  was  more  reserved  with  her  miraculous  stories  here 
than  she  had  been  at  Gif,  knowing  no  doubt  from  former 
experience  that  she  had  more  intelligent  persons  to  deal  with. 
She  succeeded  in  being  appointed  sub-mistress  of  the  novices, 
and  afterwards  superintendent  of  the  girls'  school.  Hereupon 
she  resumed  the  line  of  conduct  she  had  pursued  at  Qif. 
Whenever  her  conduct  was  impugned  she  pretended  to  be 
taken  violently  ill,  abandoned  her  duties,  and  took  to  bed. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  community  assembled  for  the  purpose 

'  See  Scbimmelpenninck's  HtUd  Memoirs,  yoL  i.  p.  273.     On  the  possibi- 
lity of  a  cure  by  njitaral  process,  see  Beard's  Fort  RoycU,  vol.  i,  p.  314 
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of  electing  her  successor  than  she  was  cured  again  "by  a 
miracle."  Whenever  it  became  her  duty  to  do  any  servile 
office,  her  indisposition  invariably  came  on ;  and  as  certainly 
it  miraculously  disappeared  on  the  application  of  relics  if  she 
was  called  to  any  post  of  honour.  Probably  these  were  some 
of  the  "  miracles  "  with  reference  to  which  little  Perrier  made 
the  observation  quoted  above.  Further,  as  Sister  Flavie 
possessed  keys  of  the  desks  in  which  the  children's  letters  and 
journals  were  kept,  she  availed  herself  of  the  knowledge  she 
was  thus  epabled  to  gain,  to  persuade  the  children  that  she 
was  able  to  divine  their  secret  thoughta  This  deception  was 
detected  and  stopped  by  Mdre  Ang^lique,  who  was  abbess  at 
that  time.  To  complete  the  portrait  of  Sister  Flavie^  it  must 
be  mentioned  that  after  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
having  failed  in  her  ambitious  scheme  of  becoming  the  Superior 
of  Port  Royal,  she  became  a  traitor  to  the  community,  and 
brought  it  into  its  greatest  troubles. 

Is  it  possible  to  describe  or  to  imagine  a  more  untrust- 
worthy witness  in  any  matter  tending  to  bring  herself  into 
prominence  or  to  further  her  schemes,  especially  in  connection 
with  anything  that  could  be  made  to  look  miraculous  ?  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  she  was  a  consummate  liar,  hypocrite, 
and  self-seeker.  The  evidence  of  such  a  person  in  such  a  case 
is  of  less  than  no  value ;  like  a  negative  quantity  in  algebra 
it  tells  the  other  way.  The  very  fact  that  she  was  mixed  up 
with  the  story  at  all,  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  doubts  respect- 
ing it.  When  we  find  in  addition  that  the  sick  child  was 
under  her  especial  care  and  instruction ;  that  the  application 
of  the  relic  was  first  suggested  by  her ;  that  the  first  report 
of  the  cure  came  from  her,  most  reasonable  persons  will 
probably  think  it  unnecessary  to  inquire  further,  or  to  search 
out  the  precise  point  in  which  the  deception  began.  If  it  was 
the  duty  of  Sister  Flavie,  as  it  probably  was,  to  see  that  the 
physician's  orders  were  carried  out,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that 
they  would  be  attended  to  or  neglected  just  as  it  suited  her 
plans.  Nay,  if  one  were  to  suggest  that  she  used  means  to 
keep  up  the  disease  until  it  suited  her  purpose  that  it  should 
•be  miraculously  cured,  we  do  not  see  how  the  conjecture  could 
be  called  unjust  or  improbable.  The  fact  that  Mere  Ang^lique 
believed  her,  that  Pascal,  Amauld,  and  Le  Maitre  accepted  the 
story,  does  not  add  anything  to  the  evidence.    It  is  essential 
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to  bear  in  mind  that  a  man's  belief  is  no  evidence  whatever  of 
the  truth  of  what  he  believes,  except  as  to  matters  which  have 
fallen  under  his  own  senses ;  and  the  number  of  such  believers 
adds  nothing  to  their  value.  It  may  be  admitted  that  few 
men  have  existed  whose  testimony  would  be  of  more  weight 
than  Pascal's;  and  if  he  and  others  like  him  are  found  to 
testify  to  what  is  incapable  of  belief,  the  value  of  human 
testimony  would  be  permanently  lowered.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  there  were  many  instances  in  which  such  men  gave  personal 
testimony  to  the  fact  of  a  miracle,  this  would  be  fatal  to  the 
"argument  from  induction/'  against  miracles.  But,  how- 
ever dazzling  these  great  names  may  be,  the  first  question  to 
be  asked  is,  Are  they  witnesses  ?  and  to  this  the  reply  must 
be  an  unqualified  negative.  But  then  it  is  said,  at  least  they 
'*  had  ample  means  of  knowledge,  and  they  carefully  investi- 
gated the  story."  Even  if  this  were  true,  their  belief  would 
fall  very  far  short  of  testimony ;  it  would  only  have  the  weight 
of  their  judgment  that  there  was  sufficient  evidence.  But  the 
statement  is  devoid  of  evidence,  and  is  against  all  probability. 
The  fact  is,  they  simply  accepted  on  what  appeared  prima 
facie  to  be  credible  testimony  a  narrative  which  to  them 
presented  no  particular  improbability.  The  ''ample  means 
of  knowledge "  amounted  simply  to  this,  that  they  had  it  in 
their  power  to  ascertain  that  the  whole  rested  on  the  assertion 
of  the  child  herself.  But  there  was  not  the  slightest  induce- 
ment to  be  critical  or  hesitating  in  accepting  the  story  as  it 
was  related.  It  fell  in  completely  with  their  prepossessions, 
and  their  belief  in  it  led  to  no  practical  result  whatever.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  proving  that  the  story  was  told  with  the 
appearance  of  truth,  but  it  proves  nothing  more. 

We  are  told,  however,  further  that  this  narrative  is  unique 
amongst  modem  miraculous  stories  in  this  respect,  that  it  grew 
up  under  the  eyes  of  the  Jesuits,  the  most  bitter  enemies  of 
Port  Royal  This  might  be  of  some  weight  if,  it  could  be 
alleged  that  a  single  Jesuit  was  convinced  of  its  truth,  or 
induced  thereby  to  give  up  his  hostility  to  Port  Royal.  The 
threatened  persecution  was  indeed  suspended  by  order  of  the 
Queen,  who  had  sent  her  own  physician,  M.  F^lix,  to  examine 
the  case,  and  was  convinced  by  his  report  that  a  miracle  had 
occurred.  M.  Fflix,  however,  could  testify  to  nothing  but  the 
completeness  of  the  cure,  in  every  other  respect  he  was  depen* 
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dent  on  the  sources  of  information  to  which  we  have  ahDeady 
referred.  Is  it  not,  however,  preposterous  to  say  of  a  story, 
every  incident  of  which  from  first  to  last  was  confined  within 
the  four  walls  of  a  convent,  that  it  grew  up  under  the  eyes  of 
any  one  outside  those  walls  ?  Few  even  within  them  had  any 
opportunity  of  seeing  it  grow.  This  was  verily  a  thing  **  done 
in  a  comer."  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  stuicienTiess  was  the 
vital  point,  it  must  be  repeated  that  we  cannot  point  to  a 
single  adult  who  professed  to  be  an  "  original  witness."  The 
person  who  comes  nearest  to  this  condition,  and  who  had  the 
best  opportunities  of  being  a  witness,  was  a  convicted  impostor, 
proved  to  be  capable  of  saying  or  doing  anything  to  promote 
her  own  ends ;  whose  ends  were  promoted  by  the  story ;  and 
who  as  soon  as  it  suited  her  purpose  turned  against  the 
interests  which  the  miracle  was  supposed  to  be  intended  by 
Providence  to  support.  The  one  '* original  witness"  is  the 
subject  of  the  miracle,  a  child  of  eleven  years,  under  the 
special  care  of  the  aforesaid  impostor.  The  miracle  was  one 
belief  in  which  would  have  involved  no  inconvenience  what- 
ever, much  less  suffering.  It  demanded  merely  an  ''otiose 
assent,"  as  Faley  calls  it  Yet  it  was  believed  only  by  those 
who  had  no  temptation  to  disbelieve  it. 

This  then  is  the  narrative  of  which  we  are  seriously  told 
that  it  is  better  attested  than  almost  any  event  in  history,  and 
in  particular  that  its  evidence  is  fully  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  that  of  the  Resurrection  ;  a  miracle  which  in  the  first  place 
admitted  of  no  delusion,  and  of  which  those  who  professed  to 
be  original  witnesses  proved  their  sincereity,  not  only  by  the 
sufferings  which  they  voluntarily  underwent,  but  by  what  is 
to  many  persons  harder,  submitting  to  new  rules  of  conduct 
solely  in  consequeuce  of  their  conviction  of  what  they  had 
themselves  seen  and  heard.    The  writer  whom  we  have  quoted, 
like  many  others,  thinks  he  has  set  aside  at  once  this  consider- 
ation.   The  grand  point,  he  says,  with  the  advocates  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  last  century  was  the  honesty  of  the  witnesses, 
which  would  now  be  gmnted  without  a  word ;  and  then  he 
states  their  argument  thus :  '*  They  endured  persecution  and 
death  for  their  opinions,  therefore  their  opinions  were  true." 
It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  shew  that  such  reasoning  as  this  would 
be  invalid ;  and  the  writer  need  hardly  have  specified  such 
cases  as  that  of  Sir  Thomas  More  dying  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
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Papal  Supremacy,  or  the  Suttee  of  the  Indian  widow.^  The 
fact  is  that  no  Christian  apologist,  at  least  none  of  any  weight, 
ever  thought  of  using  such  an  argument.  Bishop  Butler 
clearly  exposed  the  fallacy  that  underlies  the  objection — an 
objection  which  he  thought  almost  too  transparent  to  impose 
on  any  one : — 

^  They  allege  that  numberless  enthusiastic  people  in  different  ages  and 
oountries  expose  themselves  to  the  same  difficulties  which  the  primitive 
Christians  did,  and  are  ready  to  give  up  their  lives  for  the  most  idle 
follies  imaginable.  But  it  \a  not  very  clear  to  what  purpose  this  objection 
is  brought.  For  every  one  surely  in  every  case  must  distinguish  between 
opinions  and  fact*.  And  though  testimony  is  no  proof  of  enthusiastic 
opinions,  nor  of  any  opinions  at  all,  yet  it  is  allowed  in  all  other  cases  to 
be  a  proof  of  facts.  And  a  person  laying  down  his  life  in  attestation  of 
facts  or  of  opinions  is  the  strongest  proof  of  his  believing  them.  And  if 
the  apostles  or  their  contemporaries  did  beb'eve  the  facts  in  attestation  of 
which  they  exposed  themselves  to  sufferings  and  death,  this  their  belief 
or  rather  knowledge,  must  be  a  proof  of  those  facts,  for  they  were  such 
aa  came  under  the  observation  of  their  senses.'' 

As  long  as  the  world  lasts,  human  testimony  will  be  the 
strongest  evidence  we  can  have  of  facts,  but  no  evidence  at  all 
of  the  truth  of  opinions.  Indeed  it  is  an  abuse  of  words  to 
speak  of  testimony  to  opinions.  Experience  has  not  taught  us 
to  distrust  testimony  more  than  the  unlearned  do,  but  the 
contrary.  The  unscientific  make  little  or  no  distinction 
between  the  original  testimony  of  eye  and  ear  witnesses  and 
mere  hearsay  reports.  If  unlearned,  they  credit  both  equally ; 
if  learned,  they  discredit  both  equally,  and  think  it  highly 
scientific  to  be  incredulous  of  everything.  True  science  teaches 
us  to  draw  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  original 
witnesses  to  facts  observed  and  mere  second-hand  assertors  of 
the  same — ^a  distinction  drawn  every  day  in  our  courts  of  law. 
Scientific  history,  like  law,  attaches  little  weight  to  the  details 
of  hearsay  evidence,  except  by  helping  us  to  ascertain  what 
the  original  witnesses  said  or  did.  This  is  not  really  an 
exception,  for  in  this  respect  the  secondary  witnesses  speak  of 
what  they  themselves  saw  and  heard.  Science  has  taught  us 
further  to  distinguish  in  the  narrative  of  original  witnesses 

>  Easy  as  it  is  to  refute  the  alignment  as  above  misrepresented,  the  writer 
has  chosen  his  instances  badly.  The  Indian  widow  does  not  die  in  defence 
of  the  belief,  for  this  reason  amongst  others,  that  no  disavowal  would  save 
her.  It  would  be  easy,  if  it  were  worth  while,  to  shew  that  More's  case  also 
is  not  folly  to  the  point. 
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between  fact  and  inference.  The  result  of  the  application  of 
these  two  distinctions  has  not  been  to  lessen  the  value  of 
testimony  in  general,  but  to  increase  it ;  and  many  relations 
which  were  formerly  rejected  as  pure  fictions  are  now  admitted 
to  rest  on  a  basis  of  fact 

By  a  curious  inconsistency,  the  writer  who  ridicules  the 
argument  founded  on  the  sufferings  of  the  first  witnesses  of 
the  Christian  miracles,  dwells  on  the  sacrifices  which  li^re 
Ang^Iique  made  in  the  cause  of  what  she  believed  to  be  truth, 
as  giving  great  weight  to  her  so-called  ''evidence"  in  the  pre- 
sent case ;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  facts  that  M^re 
Angdlique  did  not  profess  to  be  an  original  witness  of  the 
alleged  miracle,  and  that  the  sufferings  she  endured  were  nU 
in  attestation  of  it,  nor  at  all  in  consequence  of  her  belief  in  it 
In  speaking  of  the  Port  Royal  miracle,  he  studiously  mistakes 
belief  for  testimony,  while  in  referring  to  the  Christian  miracles 
he  mistakes  testimony  for  opinion.  In  fact,  in  his  pretended 
quotation  from  the  Christian  advocates  of  the  last  century,  he 
deliberately  substitutes  "opinion"  for  "  testimony."  The  belief 
of  Pascal  in  something  which  he  had  been  told,  but  could  not 
have  seen  himself,  is  described  as  evidence  of  the  highest  kind ; 
while  the  conviction  of  the  apostles,  &c.,  as  to  what  they  pro- 
fessed to  have  seen  and  heard  (and  he  admits  their  honesty),  is 
only  "  opinion."  "  In  the  face  of  such  a  fact  as  this,"  he  adds, 
"  what  value  can  we  attach  to  the  evidence  of  the  best  and 
cleverest  people  in  cases  where  their  prepossessions  and 
desires  are  all  one  side,  and  in  questions  where  they  probably 
do  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  apply  the  ordinary  rules  of 
what  constitutes  evidence  ?"  So  far  as  the  principle  implied 
in  this  question  is  sound,  it  is  as  fully  recognised  by  Paley  as 
by  any  one  else,  and  he  employs  it  to  discredit  stories  of  pie- 
tended  miracles.  But  the  only  illustration  of  the  remark  that 
the  present  narrative  supplies  is  furnished  unconsciously  by 
the  writer  himself.  Pascal  and  the  others  give  no  evidence  at 
all,  they  simply  believed  what  they  were  told  by  credible 
persons,  and  what  they  had  no  reason  to  question.  He,  on  the 
contrary,  testifies  as  if  from  the  results  of  his  own  study  of  the 
histdry — First  That  the  story  above  quoted  was  the  original 
story,  whereas  it  contains  not  less  than  eight  distinct  misstate- 
ments, some  of  them  important  Secondly.  That  Pascal,  etc., 
carefully  examined  it.    Thirdly.  That  Pascal,  etc.,  were  wit- 
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oesses  to  its  truth.  This  he  several  times  assumes,  notwith- 
standing his  own  admissions  elsewhere.  Fourthly.  That 
Madame  Angelique  was  abbess  at  the  time^  and  gave 
"  evidence.'*  Possibly,  if  she  had  been  abbess,  she  would  have 
been  more  critical  as  to  a  story  with  which  Sister  Flavie  was 
so  deeply  concerned,  whom  she  had  herself  on  a  previous 
occasion  convicted  of  imposture. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  did  not  undertake  to  adduce 
arguments  against  the  miracle  of  the  holy  thorn ;  nor  to  shew 
that  its  circumstances  rendered  it  less  credible  than  the  Chris- 
tian miracles.  Our  task  was  to  cross-examine  the  evidence 
for  it^  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  this  is  really  compar- 
able to  the  evidence  for  the  best  attested  facts  of  history.  The 
reader  is  now  in  a  position  to  judge  whether  there  is  anything 
really  so  extraordinary  in  it,  anything  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  modern  "  miracles,"  or  any  ''  standing  wonder"  in  the  part 
taken  by  Pascal  and  other  great  men.  To  put  the  matter  in 
a  practical  point  of  view,  setting  aside  altogether  the  a  'priori 
improbability  of  miracles,  would  any  jurj'  convict  a  man  of 
felony  on  evidence  such  as  this  ?  Or  to  put  a  closer  analogy, 
suppose  Sister  Flavie  were  the  claimant  to  a  property,  her  claim 
depending  on  the  truth  of  the  miracle,  what  chance  would  she 
have  of  establishing  it  \  Would  any  judge  or  juror  dream  of 
saying  that  no  fact  in  history  was  established  on  better  evidence  ? 

Mr  Matthew  Arnold  is  of  opinion  that  too  much  stress  has 
been  laid  on  the  argument  from  induction  against  miracles. 
He  draws  attention  to  another  consideration  which  he  thinks 
equally  conclusive,  namely,  that  we  can  clearly  see  how 
miraculous  stories  originate.  This  is  what  may  be  called  the 
common  sense  practical  way  of  looking  at  the  question.  We 
may  regard  the  allegation  or  belief  of  any  fact  as  a  phenomenon 
of  which  we  are  seeking  the  cause,  which  cause  may  either  be 
the  actual  occurrence  of  the  event  alleged,  or  some  other  com- 
bination of  motives.  Now,  if  the  event  is  very  improbable, 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  easy  to  account  for  the  belief 
of  it  from  other  reasons ;  then  we  of  course  adopt  the  latter 
explanation.  But  there  is  an  important  proviso.  The  pheno- 
menon to  be  explained  must  be  regarded  as  including  the 
apparent  evidence,  if  any,  for  the  fact.  In  the  case  of  almost 
all  alleged  miracles  we  can,  as  the  argument  supposes,  clearly 
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account  for  the  origin  of  the  story ;  and  this  fairly  justifies  us 
in  meeting  thus  such  miraculous  stories  as  from  time  to  time 
crop  up  in  similar  circumstances.  But  if  we  are  challenged  in 
any  particular  instance^  or  if  any  important  interests  are  con- 
cerned ;  we  must  be  prepared  to  shew  that  similar  motives,  &Cm 
either  were  or  may  have  been  in  operation.  Amongst  these 
motives  in  Christian  times  has  always  been  the  belief  in  the 
New  Testament  miracles.  But  the  evidence  for  these  is  of  a 
totally  diflFerent  kind.  It  is  easy,  by  grouping  the  biblical 
miracles  together,  and  then  taking  that  of  Joshua  as  a  type  of 
the  whole,  as  a  recent  eminent  writer  has  done,  to  represent 
them  as  coming  under  the  same  category.  But  if  some  theo- 
logians think  the  "mii*acle"  of  Joshua  entitled  to  as  much 
credit  as  the  miracles  of  Christ,  it  is  because  they  connect  it 
by  a  chain  of  argument  with  the  latter,  not  because  of  any 
direct  evidence  for  it.  We  may  admit  that,  taken  by  itself, 
the  story  of  Joshua's  "miracle"  is  easily  accounted  for;  but 
surely  no  one  will  regard  it  as  a  satisfactory  way  of  accounting 
for  the  influence  of  belief  in  the  resurrection  on  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  actual  witnesses  of  it,  to  say  that  many  such 
stories  have  arisen,  and  that  it  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  same 
principles.  It  is  alleged  by  its  advocates,  that  no  story  Exists 
like  it  in  its  evidence ;  that  the  evidence,  in  short,  is  as  unique 
as  the  history  itself.  This  is  the  point  of  Paley's  celebrated 
propositions,  namely,  "There  is  satisfactory  evidence  that 
persons  professing  to  be  original  witnesses  of  the  Christian 
miracles  passed  their  lives  in  labours,  dangers,  and  sufferiogSi 
voluntarily  undergone,  in  attestation  of  the  accounts  which 
they  delivered,  and  solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief  in 
those  accounts,  and  that  they  also,  from  the  same  motives, 
submitted  to  new  rules  of  conduct ;"  and,  *"  There  is  not  satis- 
factory evidence  that  persons  professing  to  be  original  witnesses 
of  other  miracles,  in  their  nature  as  certain  as  these,"  proved 
their  sincerity  in  the  same  way.  The  former  proposition  may 
be  regarded  as  certain.  It  is  in  no  respect  a  question  (as  our 
critic  would  have  it)  which  of  the  evangelists  gives  the  evidence 
of  eye-witnesses  of  the  events  he  relates.  Paley  has  shewn 
that  the  authorship  of  the  Gospels  is  not  an  essential  part  of 
the  argument — ^indeed  he  shews  incontrovertibly  that,  even  if 
the  four  Gospels  had  never  been  written,  it  would  have  been 
absolutely  certain  that  the  resurrection  was  asserted  by  the 
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first  preachers  of  Christianity;  and  that  the  first  preachers 
professed  to  be  ''  original  witnesses'*  is  also  certain.  He  care- 
fully distingubhes  testimony  from  belief.  As  to  the  second 
proposition,  the  attempts  to  establish  an  exception  to  it  have 
generally,  like  that  with  which  we  have  just  dealt,  betrayed  a 
fundamental  confusion  between  testimony  and  belief  Believers 
have  been  treated  as  "  original  witnesses ;"  or  the  facts  attested 
have  not  necessarily  been  miraculous ;  or  they  demanded  merely 
an  "  otiose  assent"  In  the  Port  Royal  story  we  find  all  these 
three  circumstances ;  and  in  addition,  the  account  originally 
came  merely  «  in  affirmance  of  opinions  already  formed."  For  at 
least  three  distinct  reasons  then,  Paley  would  have  put  this 
story  out  of  court.  All  honest  attempts  to  disprove  either  of 
Paley's  propositions  should  meet  with  the  most  candid  con- 
sideration. But  until  reason  is  shewn  for  a  far-reaching  distrust 
of  all  human  testimony,  such  as  would  shake  all  historical 
certainty,  Paley 's  first  proposition  will  continue  to  present  an 
insuperable  difl&culty  to  those  who  on  h  priori  grounds  hold 
miracles  impossible.  T.  K.  Abbott. 


Akt.  VII. — The  Place  of  Foreign  Missions  in  the  Work  of 

the  Church. 

THE  foreign  mission  enterprise  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
which  for  generations — I  might  almost  say  for  centuries — 
had  lain  neglected  and  forgotten,  is  now  in  full  view,  and,  as 
some  might  suppose,  occupying  its  rightful  place  of  pre-eminence 
amid  the  multifarious  efforts  of  Christian  men,  and  engaging 
a  fair  share  of  the  undeniable  energy  which  characterises  the 
present  age.  But  a  little  reflection  and  reference  to  a  few  out- 
standing facts  will  satisfy  a  careful  observer  that  foreign 
missions  are  considered  quite  secondary  to  other  aims  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Christian  community;  and  that  hitherto  this 
momentous  work  has  been  subordinated  to  other  work  which, 
however  important,  has  secured  for  itself  a  share  of  efforts,  of 
talents,  and  of  expenditure  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  its 
rightful  claims.  At  this  time,  moreover,  when  the  spirit  of 
life  has  been  breathing  upon  the  home  churches  of  Christen- 
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dom,  attention  \&  attracted  more  than  ever  to  the  work  at  our 
own  doors ;  and  earnest  men,  actively  engaged  in  seeking  to 
win  souls  within  their  reach,  are  in  danger  of  being  wholly 
absorbed  by  these  efforts,  and  led  to  assume  that  the  great 
outlying  fields  of  labour  are  well  cared  for  by  others. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  draw  serious  attention  to  a 
grievous  neglect,  full  of  danger  to  the  churches  themselves,  and 
inflicting  woful  wrong  on  the  heathen  world;  and  to  endeavour, 
however  feebly,  to  awaken  in  some  minds  a  juster  appreciation 
of  the  due  proportion  which  should  obtain  between  Christian 
effort  at  home  and  mission  effort  abroad. 

St  Paul  teaches  that,  "  Whatsoever  things  were  written  afore- 
time, were  written  for  our  learning"  (Rom.  xv.  4<) ;  and  that 
"  All  scripture  ...  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cor- 
rection, for  instruction  in  righteousness  ;  that  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works" 
(2  Tim.  iii.  16, 17) ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  in  the  history  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  under  the  leadership  of  Moses  and  Joshoa, 
we  possess,  as  in  a  guide  book,  a  multitude  of  plain  directions, 
as  valid  and  as  valuable  for  the  Christian  church  to-day  as 
they  were  in  the  wanderings  and  the  settlement  of  the  chosen 
people  in  the  olden  time.  And,  without  intruding  into  the 
domain  of  those  who  are  fitted  by  special  training  to  instruct 
the  believers,  some  lessons  of  Holy  Writ  are  so  "  plain  to  him 
that  understandeth,  and  right  to  them  that  find  knowledge," 
that  their  meaning  cannot  be  misunderstood  by  one  who  has 
no  pretention  to  theological  aptitude.  In  this  spirit  I  venture 
to  afik  pay  readers  to  go  back  with  me  to  that  long  past  period, 
the  beginning  of  victories  after  the  forty  years'  discipline  in 
the  desert,  to  ponder  one  of  the  remarkable  episodes  of  that 
remarkable  history,  and  see  whether  we  may  not  find  a  finger- 
post for  present  guidance.  I  do  so  with  the  more  confidence 
that,  out  of  the  abundance  which  that  time  furnished,  preachers 
glean  plentifully  unto  this  hour,  rightly  drawing  lessons  of 
warning  and  examples  for  encouragement  from  a  storehouse  of 
truth,  meant  for  '^  our  admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the 
world  are  come.''  Such  ideas  as  the  following  are  familiar  to 
men  and  women  who  have  enjoyed  the  ministry  of  the  word 
in  the  present  generation : — ^The  people  of  Israel  typified  the 
Church  of  Christ ;  the  promised  land  prefigured  the  world 
which  is  to  be  won  for  Christ  \  the  armies  of  Israel,  with  their 
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carnal  weapons,  8l;iadowe(l  forth  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  who 
in  after  ages  would  be  commissioned  to  ''  go  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  armed  with  "the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God."  In  the  light 
of  this  and  of  other  cognate  truth,  I  ask  attention  to  the 
incident  recorded  in  Numb,  xxxii.  Moses,  the  great  leader  of 
the  Exodus,  just  before  the  close  of  his  career,  with  natural 
force  unabated,  had  been  permitted  to  smite  two  kings  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Jordan,  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  and 
Og  the  king  of  Bashan  (Numb,  xxi.) — ^giving  thus  to  the 
people  an  earnest  of  the  career  of  victory  to  which  Joshua 
afterwards  led  them  on  the  western  side  of  Jordan.  Oilead 
and  Bashan  were  occupied  by  the  invading  armies  of  Israel^ 
and  formed  a  base  of  operations  for  further  conquest ;  here> 
with  full  deliberation,  was  doubtless  planned  the  seven  years' 
campaign  which  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  nations  of 
Canaan  by  the  irresistible  hosts  of  the  Lord.  And  now  occurs 
the  transaction  so  full  of  significance  in  which  I  find  a  lesson 
for  the  present  hour.  The  children  of  Reuben  and  the 
children  of  Qad  saw  in  the  already  conquered  provinces  a 
habitation  so  suitable  and  so  pleasant  that  they  begged  per- 
mission of  Moses  to  settle  there  with  their  wives,  their  children, 
and  their  cattle  (Numb,  xxxii.) ;  a  request  which  roused  the  anger 
of  Moses,  who  foresaw  great  discouragement  for  the  rest  of  the 
tribes,  were  one-sixth  of  their  whole  number  disbanded  and 
permitted  to  remain  behind,  whilst  the  great  work  of  subduing 
the  Canaanites  had  still  to  be  accomplished.  Out  of  this 
difficulty  there  was  found  a  way,  satisfactory  to  the  great 
leader,  and  honourable  to  the  two  tribes  whose  proposal  had 
for  the  moment  exposed  them  to  suspicion  and  reproach  :  they 
suggested  an  alternative,  creditable  alike  to  their  courage  and 
public  spirit)  and  to  their  firmness  of  purpose  in  desiring  to 
possess  the  goodly  land  on  the  east  of  Jordan  ;  they  volun- 
teered to  be  the  vanguard  of  the  advancing  host,  to  run  thus 
the  greatest  risks  in  the  invasion  of  the  promised  land,  and  to 
continue  in  active  service  in  the  field  until  all  the  other  tribes 
had  obtained  their  inheritance,  meanwhile  building  sheepfolds 
for  their  cattle,  and  refuges  for  their  wives  and  little  ones.  We 
need  not  for  our  present  purpose  follow  Joshua's  army,  or 
attempt  to  narrate  the  sieges  and  battlefields  in  which  the 
men  of  Reuben  and  of  Gad  took  a  part ;  but  we  know  that 
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they  faithfully  fulfilled  the  compact  which  they  made  before 
the  death  of  Moses,  and  before  Jordan  was  crossed.  Listen  to 
the  words  which  Joshua  spake  to  them  at  the  end  of  their 
seven  years'  seiTice : — 

"  Ye  have  kept  all  that  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  conmianded 
you,  and  have  obeyed  my  voice  in  all  that  I  commanded  you  :  ye  have 
not  left  your  brethem  these  many  day^  unto  this  day,  but  have  kept  the 
charge  of  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  your  God.  And  now  the  Lord 
your  God  hath  given  rest  unto  your  brethren,  as  he  promised  them : 
therefore  now  return  ye,  and  get  you  unto  your  tents,  unto  the  land  of 
your  possession,  which  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  gave  you  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan  "  (Joshua  xzii.  2-4). 

It  has  been  sometimes  assumed,  rather  hastily  to  my  think- 
ing, that  the  conduct  of  the  Beubenites  and  Gadites  in  the 
choice  of  their  inheritance  was  a  combination  of  rapacity  and 
disloyalty  ;  that  they  were  greedy  in  attempting  to  seize  upon 
the  portion  of  territory  first  wrested  from  the  heathen  nations, 
and  wanting  in  their  duty  to  the  rest  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
The  latter  accusation  falls  to  the  ground  in  the  light  of  the 
noble  offer,  so  nobly  executed,  that  they  should  accompany 
their  brethren  to  the  great  war  now  imminent ;  and,  as  r^ards 
the  other  charge,  it  is  fair  to  ask,  which  tribe  was  entitled  to 
first  choice  in  the  division  of  the  land,  if  not  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,'  Jacob's  first-born '{  The  already  conquered  territory, 
Gilead  and  Bashan,  was  doubtless  traditionally  known  to  the 
tribes  as  part  of  the  country  embraced  in  Abraham's  title-deeds ; 
it  certainly  lay  within  the  glorious  view  which  Moses  was 
invited  to  behold  from  the  top  of  Pisgah.  We  have  no 
evidence  that  any  of  the  other  tribes  desired  it  for  their 
inheritance ;  to  some  of  them  it  might  fairly  be  supposed  to 
present  drawbacks  of  no  ordinary  character ;  it  was  a  border 
land,  exposed  to  the  marauding  attacks  of  desert  robbers,  by  no 
means  so  inviting  as  the  lots  which  afterwards  fell  to  Benjamin 
and  Ephraim,  for  example,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  land, 
secure  from  foreign  foe,  and  promising  peaceful,  undisturbed 

^  Jacob's  prophecy  coDceming  his  sons  (Gen.  xlix.)  can  hardly  be  supposed 
to  have  extended  downwards  in  the  form  of  a  cnrse  or  disability  through 
thirteen  generations.  If  so,  what  congroity  wotdd  there  be  in  the  selection 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi  for  the  priesthood  ?  A  priest  *'  mnst  have  oompsiwriop 
on  the  ignorant  and  on  them  that  are  out  of  the  way  ;"  yet  we  know  that 
Jacob  very  justly  spake  concerning  Simeon  and  Levi  individually,  "  instru- 
ments of  cruelty  are  in  their  habitations  ;  oh,  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into 
their  secret,^'  &c. 
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possession.  But  the  men  of  Beuben  and  the  men  of  Gad  were 
fearless  men  ;  they  were  willing  to  occupy  Gilead  and  Bashan 
with  all  these  risks,  and  to  hold  the  country  against  all  comers ; 
and  the  whole  region  was  subsequently  incorporated  as  part  of 
the  land  of  the  people  of  the  Lord,  with  its  fuU  proportion  of 
cities  of  refuge. 

The  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  desert  formed  the  time  of 
discipline  and  training  for  a  great  future  work.  The  nation  of 
slaves  who  were  led  out  of  Egypt  under  Moses  had  given 
place  to  a  nation  of  free  men  who,  in  the  discipline  of  their 
well-ordered  camp,  the  endurance  of  long  and  tedious  marches, 
and  the  faith  of  the  great  destinies  which  awaited  them, 
possessed  a  singular  preparedness  for  the  enterprise  marked 
out  for  them  by  God.  That  period  finds  its  counterpart  surely 
in  such  an  epoch  as  the  Christian  church  has  more  than  once 
experienced ;  beginning  in  despondency,  but  ripening  into 
expectancy ;  setting  out  with  seemingly  aimless  speculations, 
but  graduaUy  assuming  the  form  of  set  purpose  and  steady 
resolve;  a  time  for  gathering  up  the  energies,  and  making 
ready  for  a  struggle  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  Is  not  the 
church  to-day  on  the  eve  of  a  great  conflict  to  which  the  Lord 
is  calling  her  ?  Are  there  no  indications  that  we  are  weary  of 
purposeless,  sectional  attacks  upon  the  mere  outskirts  of 
Satan's  dominions,  and  are  now  longing  for  the  presentation 
of  a  more  united  front  to  the  common  foe?  Further,  the 
wilderness  period  was  a  time  when  the  nation  gathered  force 
and  increased  in  numbers ;  but  there  was  no  conquest  for  God, 
no  overthrow  of  his  enemies.  So  too,  within  well-marked 
boundaries,  the  church  may  exhibit  greater  energy  and 
activity,  and  seem  to  herself  stronger  in  organisation  and 
equipment ;  but  what  if  there  be  expansion,  no  forthputting 
of  power,  no  great  enterprise  on  which  her  very  existence  is 
staked,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  all  her  forces  are 
summoned  ? 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  gospel  idea  of  foreign  missions  is 
precisely  parallel  in  Scripture  teaching  to  the  conception  of 
wresting  liie  promised  land  from  the  nations  of  Canaan  by  the 
Israelites,  I  ask  attention  to  the  position  and  attitude  of  these 
Beubenites  and  Gadites.  Now  at  length  had  been  fulfilled 
in  part  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  in  the  actual  possession 
by  his  posterity  of  a  portion  of  the  land  of  which  the  enemies 
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of  God  had  just  been  dispossessed.  Here  then  was  a  place  of 
permanent  rest  and  inheritance  committed  to  the  keeping  of 
the  chosen  people.  But  beyond  the  river,  westward  and 
southward  and  northward,  there  remained  to  be  conquered  a 
far  wider  region,  full  of  hostile  tribes  who  would  resist  the 
invasion  to  the  very  utmost.  To  the  wandering  Israelites, 
weary  of  long  wilderness  journeys,  how  sweet  the  prospect  of 
the  pleasant  and  peaceful  pastures  of  Gilead  and  Bashan ;  how 
unwelcome  the  alternative  of  a  deadly  struggle  with  the 
enemies  of  God,  in  which  many  of  their  number  would  &I1 
during  the  protracted  warfare.  And  what  of  the  families  left 
behind,  and  the  flocks  and  herds  which  needed  shepherding  by 
night  and  by  day  \  No  light  work  this  shepherding,  as  we  may 
gather  from  the  history  of  the  patriarch  Jacob :  "  In  the  day 
the  drought  consumed  me,  and  the  frost  by  night ;  and  my 
sleep  departed  from  mine  eyes "  (Gen.  xzxi.  40) ;  or,  in  the 
history  of  another  shepherd,  David :  ''  Tby  servant  kept  his 
father's  sheep,  and  there  came  a  lion  and  a  bear,  and  took  a 
lamb  out  of  the  flock,"  &c.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34).  And  besides 
the  dangers  to  flocks  and  herds,  what  of  the  perils  to  which 
wives  and  little  children  and  aged  parents  would  be  exposed 
if  deprived  of  their  natural  protectors  ?  If  the  strong  anns 
and  stout  hearts  of  the  choicest  men  of  these  tribes  were  not 
available,  how  could  these  helpless  women  and  children  resist 
an  invasion  of  the  desert  hordes,  and  how  tend  the  cattle  and 
the  sheep  ?  Faith  and  a  strong  sense  of  obligation  to  obey 
the  voice  of  Jehovah  gave  answer  to  all  such  questionings,  and 
all  other  difficulties  ;  to  the  remonstrances  of  weeping  women, 
and  the  appeals  of  selfish  interest  He  who  called  them  to 
the  battlefields  west  of  Jordan  could  watch  over  all  they  left 
behind.  The  national  life  beat  strong  in  these  days  in  the 
heart  of  the  Israelites.  Desert  trials  had  bound  the  tribes 
together  in  a  true  brotherhood,  and  a  great  common  purpose 
now  bound  them  closer  still.  The  glory  of  God  and  the 
victory  of  their  race  lay  equally  before  them  in  the  path  they 
were  about  to  tread  ;  and  the  men  of  Reuben  and  the  men  of 
Gad  did  not  falter  when  the  signal  to  advance  was  given. 
Foremost  they  marched  in  the  procession  which  passed  over 
Jordan  dry-shod,  headed  only  by  the  Levites  bearing  the  ark  ; 
foremost  of  the  forty  thousand  who  invested  Jericho  during 
its  seven  days  of  terror ;  and  foremost  throughout  the  whole 
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campaign  in  its  seven  years  of  victory.  And  the  key-note 
struck  by  the  Beubenites  and  Gadites  in  preferring  to  share 
the  hardships  and  conflicts  of  the  army  rather  than  abide  in 
their  newly  acquired  habitations,  produced  a  harmony  of 
purpose  throughout  the  whole  nation.  The  other  tribes 
readily  followed  the  example  thus  happily  furnished ;  and  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  became,  not  the  long,  weary,  fitful  conflict 
into  which  it  would  have  degenerated  had  each  tribe  been 
left  to  secure  its  own  inheritance  single-handed,  but  an  over- 
whelming advance  along  the  whole  line  of  an  army  of  picked 
men,  representing  all  the  interests  of  the  nation.  None  of 
the  tribes  got  their  inheritance  until  "  Joshua  took  the  whole 
land,  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  and 
Joshua  gave  it  for  an  inheritance  unto  Israel,  according  to 
their  divisions  by  their  tribes.  And  the  land  rested  from 
war  "  (Josh.  xi.  23). 

During  the  prolonged  absence  from  their  already  allotted 
share  of  the  inheritance,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  men  of  Reuben 
and  of  Gad  were  left  in  ignorance  of  what  was  going  on  to  the 
east  of  Jordon,  where  they  had  left  their  families  and  all  their 
earthly  possessions.  Messages  of  love  and  good  cheer  would 
be  sent  to  and  fro ;  tidings  of  a  great  victory  would  sometimes 
reach  the  aged  fathers  of  the  tribes,  who  would  recount  them  to 
boys  and  girls  beginning  to  forget  those  absent  parents  far 
away  across  the  river  fighting  the  Lord's  battles ;  and  mothers 
would  grow  pale  as  they  thought,  how  many  more  years  of 
waiting,  how  many  more  battlefields  in  Canaan,  ere  we  behold 
the  fathers  of  our  children  \  And  it  would  be  told  in  the  camp 
that  no  inroad  of  hostile  marauders  had  yet  stricken  the  ill- 
protected  villages  in  Gilead  and  Bashan,  for  they  were  well 
protected  by  the  same  Jehovah  who  was  giving  victory  after 
victory  to  Joshua ;  that  the  flocks  had  increased  and  the  herds 
were  multiplied  amid  the  abundant  and  well-watered  pastures 
of  their  new  possessions,  for  the  boys  had  grown  to  striplings, 
and  had  early  learnt  the  art  of  keeping  the  sheep  and  tending 
the  cattle,  and  driving  off  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest.  But 
all  these  messages  would  but  whet  the  desire  for  a  speedy  end 
to  the  war,  and  then  a  swift  march  homewards ;  it  would  give 
a  keener  edge  to  their  swords  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  a  stronger 
impetus  to  their  final  assaults  upon  the  last  strongholds  of  the 
doomed  Canaanites ;  and  if,  when  the  last  city  was  taken,  and 
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the  dead  had  been  buried  on  the  last  battlefield,  they  awaited 
a  little  impatiently  whilst  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun,  and  the  heads  of  the  fathers  divided  the  land  by 
lot  unto  the  other  tribes  west  of  Jordan,  they  would  remember 
their  compact  with  Moses  and  endure  the  delay,  for  their 
warfare  was  accomplished,  and  rest  within  their  grasp.  And 
what  a  home-coming  was  theirs !  Did  it  not  repay  all  the  toil, 
all  the  danger,  all  the  weary  years  of  absence  ?  Their  infaots 
had  grown  to  be  boys  and  girls,  their  children  were  now  young 
men  and  maidens ;  their  homes  were  full  of  plenty,  and  the 
smile  of  beloved  ones  welcomed  them  back ;  they  themselves 
now  took  the  place  of  the  aged  patriarchs  of  their  tribes  who 
had  passed  away ;  in  honour  and  in  peace  they  occupied  their 
rich  inheritance,  for  out  of  it  had  been  driven  or  destroyed, 
more  thoroughly  than  in  the  possessions  west  of  Jordan 
(Judges  i.),  the  heathen  inhabitants  whom  Moses  overthrew ; 
and  in  this  golden  age  of  Israel's  history  their  annals  seem 
imdimmed  by  adversity  or  reproach. 

What  correspondence  do  we  find  between  the  leading 
features  of  the  great  enterprise  thus  briefly  described  and  the 
methods  pursued  in  modem  times  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  grander  conquest — the  subjugation  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth  to  the  obedience  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  ?  We  find  a 
parallel  to  the  position  of  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites,  with- 
out going  far  to  seek  it,  in  the  circumstances  of  our  own  most 
highly  favoured  land.  If  ever  there  was  a  land  where  the 
word  of  Ood  had  free  course,  and  his  servants  full  scope  for 
peaceable  occupation  in  his  name,  certainly  Great  Britain  is 
that  land.  The  worship  and  the  work  of  God  may  be  carried 
on  here  without  let  or  hindrance.  Shepherding  the  flock  of 
Christ  has  nowhere  been  carried  to  such  perfection  as  in  thb 
peaceful  isle ;  so  much  so,  that  the  shepherds  have  in  great 
measure  forgotten  that  there  is  other  and  nobler  work  which 
the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host  had  meant  them  to  engage  in. 
Ah  1  these  great  outlying  kingdoms  still  in  the  grasp  of  Satan ! 
Where  is  the  conquering  army,  summoned  to  ^  go  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  "  ?  Its  armour 
is  rusting,  it  abides  in  the  sheepfolds.  The  flocks  and  herds 
at  home  are  numerous,  and  need  careful  tending;  how  can 
they  be  left  behind  so  long  as  enemies  are  ready  to  break  in 
and   devour?    Thus  did  not    the   Reubenites  reason    with 
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Joshua;  and  it  speaks  little  for  the  spiritual  life  of  the  church 
that  the  great  missionary  warfare  is  left  to  the  desultory  efforts 
of  separated  tribes,  or  to  feeble  detachments  from  each  in 
succession.  Thus  was  not  Canaan  possessed ;  not  only  did  all 
the  tribes  go  forward ;  but  all  the  fighting  men  of  all  the  tribes, 
all  the  trained  and  disciplined  soldiers  of  Joshua,  were 
summoned  to  the  war ;  whilst  sheep  and  cattle  were  left  to  the 
care  of  the  women  and  the  boys.  Is  the  Church  of  God  in 
this  country  prepared  to  face  such  a  grand  combined  effort, 
similar  to  the  mission  not  dimly  foreshadowed  in  Israel's 
history  ?  Is  not  this  the  purpose  for  which  her  existence  is 
prolonged,  and  for  which  her  Lord  and  Master  waits  expect- 
antly? Listen  to  these  words  penned  in  1870  by  a  well- 
known  Eoglish  divine :  "  To  preach  the  gospel  I  suppose  to  be 
our  business ;  not  to  form  churches,  still  less  to  find  pastora ; 
but  simply  to  publish  everywhere  '  repentance  and  the  remis- 
sion of  sins.'  In  America  and  England  the  gospel  might  be 
preached,  fully  and  tenderly,  without  much  more  cost  than  the 
loving  personal  labours  of  our  church  members."  The  idea 
conveyed  here  is  that  the  church  in  this  country  might  part 
with  all  her  effective  soldiers  of  the  cross,  trusting  in  God  for 
the  care  and  security  of  the  interests  of  home  Christianity,  and 
giving  her  energies  and  activities  for  a  season  mainly  to  the 
foreign  mission  enterprise.  Is  this  too  much  to  ask  ?  It  is 
not  more  than  the  Reubenites  and  other  tribes  gave,  in  order 
successfully  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  Grod  concerning  the 
promised  land.  Suppose  we  contemplate  for  a  moment  going 
half  the  length  the  Reubenites  went  in  the  surrender  of  their 
own  interests  to  the  higher  interests  of  their  nation.  Are  we 
willing  to  go  thus  far  for  the  real  and  rapid  extension  of  God's 
kingdom  throughout  the  nations  which  are  sitting  in  the  region 
and  shadow  of  death ;  say  to  part  with  half  of  our  pastors  and 
teachers,  and  to  sustain  them  with  our  prayers  and  offerings 
in  a  grand  campaign  against  the  powers  of  darkness  ?  Imagine 
for  a  moment  a  request  from  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites  that 
one-half  of  the  fighting  men  might  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
Gilead  and  Bashan  to  protect  the  homes  and  watch  over  the 
flocks  and  herds  during  the  probably  lengthened  absence  of  the 
other  half.  To  human  judgment  no  unreasonable  request  this ; 
but  the  divine  purpose  ran  counter  to  human  prudence,  and  the 
Reubenites  and  Gadites  listened  to  the  voice  of  God,  and  not 
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to  the  promptings  of  their  owd  wisdom.  But  how  is  it  with 
us  7  Qive  up  one-half  of  our  pastors !  nay,  not  one-tenth  can 
we  spare ;  let  the  heathen  wait  awhile.  We  read  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
52)  that  when  King  "  Saul  saw  any  strong  man,  or  any  valiant 
man,  he  took  him  unto  him,"  and  enrolled  him  in  his  army. 
At  this  moment,  in  the  ranks  of  Qod's  army,  gathered  out  of 
this  land,  what  a  host  of  goodly  soldiers  we  have,  valiant  for 
the  truth,  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his  might ; 
but  is  it  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  most  gifted  of  our 
preachers,  the  most  eloquent,  the  mightiest  in  the  Scriptures, 
are  not  sent  to  the  war  on  distant  battle-fields ;  rather  they  are 
kept  at  home  on  peaceful  garrison  duty,  whilst  a  few — ^not  less 
devoted,  but  probably  leas  gifted — are  sent  forth  to  the  deadly 
fields  of  strife,  their  hearts  burdened  with  this  discouragement: 
"How  few  we  are,  and  how  feeble  in  this  great  struggle!"  Are 
the  heads  of  our  training  colleges  without  blame  in  this 
matter  ?  Are  they  at  pains  to  explain  to  their  students  that 
the  evangelistic  enterprise  rather  than  the  pastorate  is  the 
grand  life-work  for  the  future  ministry,  and  the  evangelistic 
work  in  St  Paul's  apprehension  of  what  it  really  meant,  "  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  the  regions  beyond,  not  to  boast  in 
another  man's  line  of  things  made  ready  to  our  hand"  (2  Cor. 
X.  1 6).  In  what  comer  of  crowded  city  of  our  land,  in  what 
remote  hamlet,  in  what  Highland  glen  of  Scotland,  in  what 
dingy  alley  of  our  great  London  has  not  the  gospel  been 
preached  in  this  our  day  ?  Besides  the  thirty  thousand  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  in  England,  more  or  less  trained  to  their 
work,  and  the  three  thousand  in  Scotland,  what  an  army  of 
city  missionaries  and  Scripture-readers,  of  Bible-women  and 
nurses,  of  itinerant  evangelists  and  open-air  preachers,  of 
Sabbath-school  teachers  and  class-leaders — ^many  of  them 
treading  upon  each  other's  heels,  or  competing  for  an  audience; 
and  withal,  how  many  half- filled  churches  and  chapels? 
Pondering  all  these  things,  does  not  the  example  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  force  itself  upon  the  memory,  and  their  rebuke  to 
the  unbelieving  Jews  of  the  Pisidian  Antioch  sounds  like  an 
exhortation  for  the  present  day,  ''  It  was  necessary  that  the 
word  of  God  should  first  have  been  spoken  to  you :  but  seeing 
ye  put  it  from  you,  and  judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  eternal 
life,  lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles"  (Acts  xiii.  46).  Is  the  pre- 
ponderance of  personal  effort  and  a  lavish  expenditure  to  be 
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applied^  generation  after  generation,  in  a  repetition  of  the 
story  of  grace  to  gospel-hardened  sinners  and  Christ-rejectors 
within  the  little  area  of  this  island,  whilst  the  great  masses  of 
mankind  on  distant  continents  are  allowed  to  grope  in  the 
dark,  and  to  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge  ?  We  are  familiar 
in  this  country  with  the  idea  of  what  is  termed  ''  high  farm- 
ing;" it  is  a  system  of  cultivation  pursued  only  in  old 
countries,  and  though  applied  to  a  somewhat  worn-out  soil,  is 
capable  of  producing  good  results.  Plenty  of  labour,  the  use 
of  stimulating  artificial  manures,  and  of  ingeniously  contrived 
machines  will  give  a  return  for  a  liberal  outlay  of  capital  on 
land  which  had  become  impoverished,  and  which  to  ordinary 
methods  of  cultivation  would  yield  very  poor  harvests.  But 
the  same  amount  of  labour,  without  any  artificial  stimulants^ 
would  give  to  the  husbandman  tilling  a  far  greater  breadth  of 
virgin  soil,  a  far  more  abundant  in-gathering  of  golden  grain, 
and  the  joy  of  having  rescued  from  barrenness  fields  which  are 
now  bearing  precious  grain  for  the  food  of  man.  This  tillage  of 
a  perfectly  new  country,  formerly  lying  waste,  what  an  added 
joy  must  it  bring  to  the  ordinary  joy  of  the  reaper !  Now,  it 
appears  to  me  that  at  home  we  are  carrying  on  spiritually  a 
system  of  higUfarmvag  to  an  extent  which  approaches  sinful 
waste.  What  ingenuity,  what  stimulating  novelties  do  we  not 
set  in  motion  in  order  to  gather  some  results ;  our  conventions 
and  our  conferences,  our  anniversaries  and  our  special  services 
— good  and  precious  things  in  their  way — oh !  could  we  but 
concentrate  half  the  time,  half  the  energies,  half  the  Christian 
ingenuity  and  contrivance,  half  the  money  thus  expended  in  a 
grand  endeavour  to  obey  the  Master's  parting  command !  would 
not  then  the  vast  outlying  wastes  become  as  the  garden  of  the 
Lord?  and  concerning  the  labourers,  would  it  not  be  true, 
"  The  wilderness,  and  the  solitary  place,  shall  be  glad  for  them; 
and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose"?  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  statistics  of  a  church  in  this  country,  the 
proportion  of  whose  foreign  missionaries  to  the  number  of  the 
home  pastors  is  as  one  to  ten,  a  respectable  proportion  as  times 
go;  but  it  has  happened,  and  may  happen  again,  that  a 
larger  number  was  added  to  the  church  abroad  in  one  year, 
from  among  the  heathen  in  a  far-off  Eastern  land,  than  was 
added  to  the  home  membership.  Here  was  high  farming  in 
the  old  country  producing  no  doubt  a  blessed  result ;  but  one- 
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tenth  of  the  personal  effort,  and  a  far  smaller  proportion  of 
money  outlay,  brought  as  much  glory  to  Christ  and  joy  of 
salvation  to  sinners  in  the  heathen  country  as  the  far  costlier 
service  at  home.  I  speak  of  the  work,  remembering  that  ''the 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth/'  and  that  Gk>d  moves  in  a 
mysterious  way ;  that  we  know  "  not  whether  shall  prosper, 
either  this  or  that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  good;" 
but  for  the  workers  in  Christ's  vineyard  there  certainly  seem 
joys  and  an  exceeding  great  reward,  co-extensive  with  their 
giving  their  labour  to  the  work  nearest  to  His  heart,  and  most 
calculated  to  advance  His  glory — "  Preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature," 

Shall  I  find  any  one  prepared  to  seriously  dispute  the  pro- 
position that,  were  all  the  ordained  bishops  and  curates, 
pastors  and  teachers  of  Great  Britain  withdrawn  to-morrow 
on  a  well-organised  expedition  for  carrying  the  gospel  to  every 
heathen  land,  the  interests  of  our  home  Christianity  would 
not  only  not  suffer,  but  would  prosper  exceedingly  ?  Is  the 
shepherding  of  the  flock  of  Christ  at  home  a  work  .so  light 
and  so  devoid  of  peril  that  the  shepherds  can  be  spared  and 
the  sheep  left  untended?  By  no  means  a  light  work  this 
pastoral  oversight,  and  the  enemies  of  the  truth  are  many  and 
strong.  But,  for  the  disarming  of  these  enemies  and  rendering 
them  powerless  for  evil  against  the  flock  of  Christ,  I  know  of 
no  weapon  so  powerful  as  that  manifestation  of  zeal  for  God's 
glory  which  a  grand  combined  foreign  mission  enterprise 
would  furnisL  How  it  would  silence  the  gainsayers !  How 
it  would  rebuke  infidelity  and  worldliness !  Doubtless  timid 
and  irresolute  Christians  would  cry  out,  and  hinder  if  they 
could  so  unselfish  and  Christ-honouring  a  project;  and  the 
great  mass  of  mere  professors  would  call  it  Utopian,  and  pro- 
phesy failure ;  we  should  hear  in  every  street  the  well-worn 
adage,  "  Charity  begins  at  home,"  and  at  every  church-door  the 
bemoanings  of  those  whose  religion  began  and  ended  in  church 
or  chapel-going.  But  how  soon  all  this  would  be  changed ; 
the  Lord  would  fit  and  furnish  for  the  work  at  home  the 
striplings  and  the  inexperienced  ;  there  would  in  all  likelihood 
be  a  sifting  process  in  the  Church  of  God — a  separation  of  the 
precious  from  the  vile — a  better  marked  division  between  the 
men  of  the  world  and  the  followers  of  Jesus ;  and  truly  this 
by  itself  would  be  great  gain ;  and  as  those  who  remained  at 
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home  got  tidings  swift  and  frequent  of  the  triumphs  of 
the  gospel  in  other  lands,  would  there  not  be  stimulus 
enough  to  fit  the  weakest  Christian  to  put  his  hand  to  his 
Lord's  work  in  the  fields  at  home,  and  emulate  the  activity 
and  success  of  the  labourers  in  the  high  places  of  the  field 
far  away  ?  Would  not  the  very  absence  of  Christ's  army  on 
distant  battlefields  give  aim  and  purpose  to  the  great  work 
at  home,  so  that  the  returning  host  would  find  a  deeper,  purer, 
more  compact  Christianity  in  their  native  land  than  when  they 
set  forth  ?  And  how  would  not  such  a  warfare  abroad  unite 
the  hearts  of  God's  people  at  home  ?  What  room  would  there 
be  for  divisions  and  envyings  and  strifes  ?  Ah !  these  divisions  ! 
What  is  their  history  ?  Why  does  Judah  vex  Ephraim,  and 
Ephraim  envy  Judah  ?  Is  it  not  mainly  a  question  of  boun- 
daries, of  trespass,  of  treading  upon  each  other's  fields  ?  We 
are  so  numerous  here  in  this  little  isle,  there  are  so  many 
shepherds  and  so  many  sheepfolds,  we  cannot  but  fall  out  by 
the  way.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  Is  it  to  make  more  sheepfolds, 
and  to  multiply  pastors  ?  Nay ;  rather  let  us  seek  fresh  pastures 
and  new  countries,  crying,  ''The  place  is  too  strait  for  me; 
give  place  to  me  that  I  may  dwell !" 

The  main  hindrance  to  the  thorough  prosecution  of  the  foreign 
mission  enterprise  is  to  be  found  in  the  selfishness  of  professing 
Christians;  of  those  who  desire  to  see  Qod's  work  done  by 
deputy,  because  they  have  never  realised  their  responsibility  as 
servants  and  stewards,  and  who,  in  contrast  to  the  Master's 
example,  are  content  ''  to  be  ministered  unto,''  thereby  absorb- 
ing so  much  of  the  energy,  the  talent,  and  strength  of  Christ's 
soldiers  in  the  ceaseless  round  of  home  service  which  is  devolved 
upon  them.  Many  such  valiant  soldiers,  viewing  the  real  conflict 
from  afar,  must  have  keenly  felt  the  bondage  to  which  they 
committed  themselves  when  they  chose  the  home  field  of  labour, 
as  year  after  year  went  by  in  reiterating  to  ears  which  would  not 
hear,  and  exhibiting  to  eyes  which  would  not  behold,  that  message 
of  life  and  light  for  which  the  far  away  millions  were  waiting, 
but  in  vain.^     If  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  finds  no  adequate 

^  Some  Buch  longing  after  the  higher  and  nobler  work  of  the  missionary 
seems  to  breathe  in  the  following  sentence.  Speaking  of  Br  Duff  (1864),  the 
late  Dr  Norman  Macleod  says  :  "  He  is,  of  course,  older  and  visibly  feebler  ; 
but  that  very  feebleness  was  to  me  so  touchingly  eloquent.  How  humbled  I 
felt  before  him,  how  inwardly  I  revered  and  blessed  the  old  soldier  of  the 
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response  to  the  call^  "Qo  forth  into  all  the  world!"  if  the 
labourers  persist  in  refusing  obedience,  and  fall  out  among 
themselves,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  our  candlestick  be 
removed  out  of  its  place,  and  the  blessed  light  of  truth  be 
quenched  or  obscured  ?  If  we  be  not  "  hasting  the  coming  of 
the  day  of  God  *'  (2  Pet.  iii.  12),  then  are  we  hindering  the 
glorious  appearing  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour ;  and  how  can  we 
more  effectually  hinder  that  great  consummation  than  by  the 
neglect  to  '^ preach  the  gospel  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations'*? 
Oh !  for  a  truce  to  our  rivalries  and  competition  at  home,  and 
the  inauguration  of  a  blessed  rivalry  in  effort  to  "  sound  out 
the  word  of  life  "  to  the  distant  nations  1  How  shall  we  set 
about  it  ?  Cannot  we  agree  to  stop  church  and  chapel  building 
for  a  few  yeara  ?^  Cannot  the  leaders  of  Christian  opinion  in 
the  pulpit  and  the  press  proclaim  a  crusade  against  any  further 
squandering  of  our  Lord's  money  in  architectural  finery,  or 
in  the  increase  of  our  huge  standing  army  of  preachers  ?  Can 
we  not  reckon  on  our  array  of  volunteer  evangelists,  whilst 
the  better  trained  bands  are  drafted  off  for  service  in  India 
and  China  and  Africa?  and  cannot  we  trust  the  Master  for 
blessings  at  home  and  victories  abroad  whilst  we  yield 
obedience  to  his  plain  commands!  The  Keubenites  and 
Qadites  will  rise  up  in  the  great  day  when  the  Lord  shall 
reckon  with  his  servants,  and  their  example  will  condemn  the 
men  of  this  generation.  How  can  we  answer  for  the  neglect  of 
unrivalled  facilities  and  doors  opened  wide  and  prejudices 
removed ;  for  God's  providences  as  well  as  his  purpose  of  grace 
combine  more  and  more  loudly  in  calling  attention  to  the 
lands  where  thick  darkness  covers  the  people,  and  in  bidding 
us  carry  thither  the  light  of  life  ? 

A  word  or  two  concerning  the  duration  of  that  memorable 
campaign  under  Joshua's  leadership.  The  chronology  given 
in  the  margin  of  our  bibles  seems  to  indicate  seven  years  as 
the  period  of  enlistment  for  the  fighting  men  of  Israel's  tribes. 
May  there  not  be  a  hint  here  for  missionary  societies  and 
churches  to  guide  them  in  their  appointments  to  distant  fields 

cross.     I  have  desires  and  words,  weak  and  feeble.    Bnt  he  ia  the  living 
embodiment  of  work  done." — Memoir  0/ Norman  M*Ltod^  yoL  ii  p.  175. 

1  The  unwisdom  of  our  present  costly  system  needs  no  comment  We 
erect  at  vast  expense  a  building  which  is  open  for  some  eight  hours  out  of 
168  hours  in  the  week,  and  is  adapted  to  no  other  useful  purpose  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end.    Can  folly  further  go  ? 
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of  labour  ?  I  venture  to  think  a  much  larger  number  of  men 
would  offer  for  mission  work  in  tropical  and  unhealthy  climes 
were  the  period  of  service  limited  to  seven  years,  and  some 
prospect  of  after-service  on  their  native  soil  held  out  to  them 
whilst  health  and  vigour  still  remained.  The  missionary  spirit 
would  spread  in  our  home  churches  by  the  presence  and  testi- 
mony of  these  eye-witnesses  of  gospel  triumphs  abroad ;  and 
the  distinction  of  having  served  on  distant  battlefields  would 
prove  an  example  and  an  incentive  to  younger  soldiers  of  the 
cross  just  setting  out  on  their  career.  Such  a  limit  to  the 
terms  of  enlistment  need  not  hinder  a  second  enlistment  for 
another  period  of  seven  years ;  though  here  we  may  learn  some- 
thing from  modem  theories  of  earthly  warfara  The  preference 
for  veteran  soldiers  is  abating  now-a-days  ;  and  competent 
generals  would  dismiss  from  the  army  after  comparatively  brief 
service  those  who  had  given  the  flower  of  their  youth  to  deeds  of 
daring,  filling  their  places  again  and  again  with  the  young  and 
the  strong.  But  to  all  such  general  rules  there  must  be  room 
given  for  frequent  exceptions ;  and  many  missionaries  of  the 
noblest  type  will  prefer  a  life-long  service  on  a  foreign  shore. 
Were  a  large  steady  stream  of  missionary  labourers  found  con- 
stantly flowing  outwards  to  the  heathen  world,  we  could  spare 
from  the  exhaustion  of  needlessly  protracted  service  many  valu- 
able lives,  and  welcome  home  those  who  had  given  proofs  of  their 
devotion  by  a  sufficiently  long  occupation  of  the  posts  of  danger. 

The  unlikelihood  of  any  extensive  transfer  of  the  home 
ministry  to  the  mission  fields  abroad,  and  the  difficulty  of 
adaptation  to  new  circumstances  and  surroundings  which  must 
always  characterise  men  who  have  chosen  their  career  in  life, 
and  have  passed  the  period  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  compels 
me  to  cast  about  for  a  remedy  for  the  evil  which  this  paper 
seeks  to  deal  with ;  and  I  am  driven  to  suggest  one  which  may 
be  accepted  as  practical,  and  which  need  not  alarm  the  flock 
of  Christ  in  these  lands  as  if  thev  were  about  to  be  bereft  of 
their  shepherds.  And  it  would  console  many  who  now  lament 
the  miserably  inadequate  measures  wliich  are  employed  to 
secure  and  send  forth  labourers  to  heathen  lands  if  they  could 
have  any  well-grounded  assurance  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
generation,  an  abundant  supply  of  foreign  missionaries  would 
always  be  forthcoming,  and  along  therewith  the  freewill-offer- 
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ings  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  on  a  great  scale.  Now,  to 
keep  the  church  up  to  the  mark  on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary 
to  awaken  and  to  sustain  an  interest  of  the  most  widespread 
character,  that  it  is  to  say,  in  all  Christian  congregations — an 
interest  not  fitful,  as  on  the  occasion  of  an  annual  missionary 
sermon,  but  constant  and  continuous.  How  is  this  possible? 
I  conceive  it  to  be  within  the  power  of  quite  a  multitude  of 
pastors  in  Great  Britain  to  give  such  an  impetus  to  this  cause 
that  within  ten  years  its  prospects  would  be  of  the  most 
hopeful  character ;  and  on  this  wise.  Suppose  every  godly 
minister  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  a  converted  young  man  of 
good  average  abilities,  and  to  seize  opportunities  ^  to  persuade 
him  to  devote  his  life,  or  part  of  it,  to  the  foreign  mission 
enterprise;  is  one  such  recruit  too  much  to  expect  from  ao 
average  congregation  under  the  care  of  an  evangelical  pastor? 
is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  that  pastor's  loving  counsels 
would  prevail  with  a  youth  just  brought  to  the  Saviour's  feet 
through  his  own  or  some  other  ministrations  ?  And  supposing 
the  consent  given,  and  the  career  marked  out,  prayerfully  and 
with  decision :  would  the  means  not  be  forthcoming  for  the 
cost  of  college  training  and  the  theological  course  within  the 
circle  of  the  congregation  ?  What  point  would  be  given  to 
public  prayer  on  behalf  of  colleges,  if  a  large  proportion  of 
congregations  throughout  the  land  sent  up  thither  and  sup- 
ported there  each  its  own  student,  preparing  for  a  difficult  and 
arduous  enterprise ;  and  what  point  to  public  prayer  for  foreign 
missions,  if  each  congregation  had  sent  forth,  or  had  the  prospect 
of  sending  forth,  one  of  these  "  messengers  of  the  churdies, 
the  glory  of  Christ" !  It  is  sometimes  said  that  people  do  not 
much  value  what  costs  them  nothing ;  it  would  be  a  whole- 
some influence  in  a  congregation  this  pecuniary  support  of 
one  destined  to  go  out  for  them  to  the  perishing  heathen, 
and  that  they  should  realise  the  responsibility  to  be  as  bind- 
ing to  sustain  such  a  student  or  missionary,  as  to  sustain  the 
pastor  who  weekly  breaks  to  them  the  bread  of  Ufa  Such 
an  enlargement  of  the  horizon,  over  which  many  hearts 
might   in   this   manner   be   led   to   view  the  great  ^fields 

^  Doubtless  many  ministers  have  habitaaUy  sought  for  young  men,  and 
directed  their  minds  to  this  subject,  though  rather  for  the  home  than  for  the 
foreign  field.  These  will  continue  their  quest,  and  get  a  blessing  and  reward 
for  such  faithful  search  after  fresh  labourers.  What  we  want  is  to  make  this 
outlook  a  solemn  duty  with  all  ministers. 
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white  unto  the  harvest/'  could  not  fail  to  increase  Christian 
liberality,  and  till  the  Lord's  treasury.  It  is  not  by  looking 
''every  man  on  his  own  things"  that  we  get  the  hearts 
of  men  touched  and  their  purse  strings  untied ;  it  is  by  the 
cultivation  of  a  large  and  catholic  interest  in  what  is  going  on 
in  every  part  of  the  great  harvest  field;  and  much  of  the 
straitness  which  is  felt  to  be  starving  good  works  at  home  is 
due  to  the  neglect  of  the  glorious  work  abroad,  now  rarely 
mentioned,  and  still  more  rarely  pressed  upon  the  people  as 
the  object  most  dear  to  the  Saviour's  heart.  Were  it  made 
the  subject  of  weekly  prayer,  of  frequent  preaching,  and  of 
habitual  mention  at  week-night  services — if  ministers  would 
but  follow  the  apostolic  example  narrated  in  Acts  xxi.  19,  and 
''declare  particularly  what  things  Ood  had  wrought  among  the 
Gentiles''  by  the  hands  of  foreign  missionaries  in  these  very 
days  in  which  we  live — would  not  God  be  glorified  and  his 
great  work  intensified  in  the  hearts  of  believing  people,  and 
soon  he  would  "  bring  them  into  a  wealthy  place"  ? 

Is  there  not  a  cause  for  appealing  to  all  who  can  in  any  way 
help  to  change  the  narrow  stereotyped  treatment  which  the 
foreign  mission  enterprise  receives  at  the  bands  of  us  dwellers 
at  home  ?  If  there  be,  I  have  my  excuse  for  this  article ;  and 
in  it  I  seek  to  gain  the  ear  of  Christian  ministers  who,  I  feel 
assured,  are  deeply  in  earnest  in  prosecuting  the  work  which 
the  Master  has  given  them  to  do,  and  many  of  whom  will  be 
ready  to  admit  that  they  have  not  given  due  heed  to  foreign 
missions,  because  of  daily  claims  upon  their  time  and  energies, 
such  as  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  our  own  streets,  and  lanes,  and 
byeways  have  laid  heavily  upon  them.  As  a  sharer  in  a  great 
neglect,  and  not  as  censor,  do  I  venture  to  urge  the  foregoing 
oonsiderationsy  and  to  desire  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day 
for  the  heathen  nations.  James  K  Mathieson. 


Art.  Vni.— Z%6  Chervinm. 

THERE  is  no  great  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  determination 
as  to  the  number  of  places  in  which  the  Cherubim  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  may  almost  be  taken  for  granted 
thut  they  are  the  living  creatures  seen  in  the  midst  of  the 
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throne  in  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse.  These,  again,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  same  with  the  four  living  creatures  in  the 
parallel  vision  of  EzekieL  The  differences  between  the  two 
accounts  are  not  to  be  forgotten ;  but  the  outstanding  resem- 
blances are  so  clear,  and  the  entire  visions  so  closely  allied  as 
to  warrant  this  assumption.  For  a  like  reason,  the  living 
creatures  in  the  Revelation  may  be  accounted  the  same  with 
the  seraphim  in  Isaiah.  The  song,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  in  the 
latter  book  is  derived  from  the  refirain  which  Isaiah  heard 
within  the  temple ;  and  the  place  of  the  seraphim  is  that  which 
the  living  creatures  occupy  on  the  throne  of  God.  Once  more, 
the  vision  of  Isaiah  carries  us  back  to  the  cherubim,  that  with 
their  outspreading  wings  covered  the  throne  of  Gk)d,  the 
mercy-seat,  within  the  temple  and  tabernacle.  These  by 
their  very  name  are  associated  with  the  cherubim  in  Eden. 

The  vexed  question,  however,  remains  as  to  who  or  what  the 
cherubim  were.  Are  they  to  be  reckoned  as  real  or  ideal 
existences  ?  Do  they  set  forth  angels,  or  men,  or  the  lower 
creation  ?  Are  the  fathers  to  be  followed  who  regard  them  as 
the  four  Evangelists,  though  they  differ  as  to  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  ox,  and  which  by  the  eagle,  the  man,  and  the 
lion  ?  Or  are  the  cherubim  rather  to  be  considered  manifes- 
tations of  the  power  and  perfections  of  Ood  ?  Happily  amongst 
modem  writers  there  has  come  to  be  a  very  general  agreement 
that  the  new  creation  of  Ood  must  in  some  way  or  other  be 
set  forth  by  these  living  creatures.  Some  regard  the  cherubim 
as  merely  representing  redeemed  humanity ;  others  consider 
that  the  cherubic  forms  are  the  representatives  simply  of  the 
lower  creation ;  while  others  again  cannot  get  free  fh>m  the 
belief  that  the  intelligence  and  powers  of  the  heavenly  hosts 
are  reflected  in  these  winged  forms,  ''  full  of  eyes  aionnd  and 
within."  Possibly,  however,  these  ^ews  only  err  by  each 
excluding  the  other ;  for  it  seems  no  way  necessary  to  shut 
out  any  of  these  conceptions  from  the  idea  given  in  the  Bible 
of  the  summing  up  of  all  things,  whether  in  heaven  or  on 
earth,  in  Christ  the  head.  It  is  this  broad  scriptural  concep- 
tion of  all  things  being  reconciled  to  God  by  Christ,  *'  whether 
they  be  things  in  earth,  or  things  in  heaven,"  which  may  have 
a  kind  of  bodily  expression  in  the  cherubim.  *  The  epithet 
applied  to  Christ  in  the  address  to  the  Church  of  Laodicea^  as 
the  ''  Beginning  of  the  creation  of  God/'  is  in  harmony  with 
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this  thought.  So  is  the  song  in  which  the  living  creatures 
join  when  first  their  voice  is  heard  in  the  Bevelation,  for  it 
is  in  praise  of  the  Almighty  and  Eternally  living  One ;  and 
when  the  elders  join  in  the  refrain,  it  is  the  song  of  creation 
they  chant :  "  Thou  didst  create  all  things,  and  by  reason  of 
Thy  will  they  were,  and  were  created."  Even  in  the  following 
vision,  when  the  living  creatures  and  the  elders  join  in  more 
direct  praise  to  the  Lamb  (for  whatever  version  is  adopted,  the 
living  creatures  are  brought  into  very  direct  relation  to  the 
burden  of  the  song),  there  is  still  the  carrying  out  of  Paul's 
prediction,  "  That  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under 
the  earth."  The  whole  of  the  new  creation,  with  redeemed 
man  as  centre,  and  the  lower  forms  of  life  and  existence 
"  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God,"  along  with  the  most  exalted 
types  of  angelic  ministry,  may  all  be  deemed  as  represented 
by  the  cherubim  on  and  around  the  throne  of  God. 

Taking  this  view,  it  becomes  obvious  how  man,  as  the  centre 
of  the  whole,  must  always  be  the  prominent  figure  in  any 
representation  by  which  the  new  creation  is  set  forth.!  It  is 
with  the  voices  of  men  the  cherubs  speak,  and  with  the  hands 
of  men  they  act.  Indeed,  Ezekiel  says:  "This  was  their 
appearance ;  they  had  the  likeness  of  a  man.''  In  like  manner, 
the  cherubim  are  usually  seen  ufon  the  throne  of  God ;  for 
the  redeemed  stand  on  the  mercy-seat,  and  the  cherubim, 
representing  the  gathering  together  of  all  things  in  Christ, 
have  also  their  natural  place  on  the  blood-sprinkled  throne. 

Strong  objection,  however,  may  be  urged  against  the  idea 
that  the  cherubim  merely  represent  redeemed  humanity. 
What  would  distinguish  them  in  that  case  from  the  four-and- 
twenty  elders  ?  Why  also  should  such  forms  as  the  ox,  the 
lion,  and  the  eagle  be  connected  with  them  ?  It  is  scarcely 
an  adequate  reply  that  in  the  cherubim  the  notion  of  man  is 

^  Ab  againflt  the  doctrine  of  Hengstenberg  and  Alfoid,  that  the  cherubim 
are  simply  representations  of  the  animal  creation  on  earth,  Fairbaim,  in  his 
TypoloQy,  has  urged  that  **  it  would  have  required  the  position  of  the  cheru- 
bim to  be  always  very  distinctly  and  manifestly  below  the  throne  of  God  ; 
which  however  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been,  except  when  the  manifesta- 
tion described  was  primarily  for  judgment ;  it  leaves  unexplained  also  the 
prominence  given  in  the  cherubic  delineations  to  the  form  and  likeness  of 


man.'* 
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presented  in  the  possession  of  his  glorified  faculties ;  though 
indeed  this  opinion  has  been  very  ably  advocated.    The  figures 
of  the  ox,  the  lion,  and  the  eagle  have  been  taken  to  suggest 
the  thought  of  patient  industry  and  fruitfulness,  of  strength, 
and  of  exalted  and  far-reaching  intelligence,  which  need  to  be 
added  to  the  present  condition  of  man's  powers  to  bring  them 
to  perfection.     "  To  present  the  human  form  as  invested  and 
conjoined  with  the  creaturely  personifications  of  such  diverse 
qualities  was  to  exhibit  a  concrete  ideal  of  excellence,  human 
indeed  in  its  groundwork,  having  man's  intellectual  and  mond 
powers  for  its  most  fundamental  chamcteristic,  yet  higher  in 
its  collective  attributes  and  attainments  than  can  be  claimed 
for  humanity  in  the  existing  state  of  things."^     On  the  same 
grounds,  the    theory  might  be   justified  which  exalts    the 
cherubim  into  symbols  of  the  divine  perfections :  "  The  cheru- 
bim is  a  being  which  stands  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  created 
life,  and  combines  in  itself  the  most  perfect  kinds  of  creature 
life — ^is  the  most  complete  manifestation  of  God  and  the  divine 
life."'    The  view  may  similarly  be  defended  that  the  cherubim 
are  "  the  four  ground  forms  of  the  divine  government  in  the 
universal  world  generally,  and  in  the  creaturely  world — the 
figure  of  the  ox  denoting  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  the  lion  the 
spirit  of  through-breaking  victorious  might,  the  human   form 
the  spirit  of  humane  sympathy,  and  the  eagle  the  spirit  of 
ideality.''*    Are  we  not  thus  brought  into  a  region  bordering 
on  purest  fancy  ? 

To  return,  therefore,  to  the  view  that  the  cherubim  represent 
simply  the  ghurch  of  the  redeemed  in  glory,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  this  would  make  it  very  difficult  to  accept  the 
teaching  of  Psalm  xviii.,  where  God  is  represented  as  -riding 
on  a  cherub,  and  flying  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  This 
would  be  an  equally  bold  poetic  license  if  the  cherub 
represents  the  essential  nature  of  glorified  humanity.  How 
that  should  ever  be  spoken  of  as  the  chariot  of  God  it  seems 
hard  to  comprehend.  But  if  the  cherubim  represent  creation, 
which  in  its  totality  is  to  be  renewed,  then  nothing  in  more 

1  Dr  Fairbaim,  in  his  latest  contribation  to  tbis  topic  in  hit  BSbie 
Dictionary,  leans  strongly  to  tbe  opinion,  that  in  the  cherubim  littla  or 
nothing  is  presented  save  the  notion  of  man  in  the  possession  of  his  glorifiad 
facolties. 

^  Biihr  >  Lange. 
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natural  thaa  to  speak  of  the  powers  of  nature  as  subservient 
to  Qod's  behests;  there  is  nothing  grotesque  in  combining 
together  the  flying  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  and  the  riding 
on  a  cherub — '^  It  signifies  that  creation  belongs  to  and  serves 
God,  that  he  is  Qod  and  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,  its  Creator, 
Sustainer,  and  Buler." 

There  are  references  also  to  the  cherubim  in  Essekiel  which 
are  apparently  inexplicable,  on  the  understanding  that  they 
denote  simply  our  glorified  manhood.  In  his  opening  chapter 
the  firmament  is  seen  over  the  heads  of  the  living  creatures : 
"And  above  the  firmament  that  was  over  their  heads  was  the 
likeness  of  a  throne,  and  upon  the  likeness  of  the  throne  was 
the  likeness  as  the  appearance  of  a  man  above  upon  it." 
Why  should  the  virtues  and  powers  of  ideal  humanity  be 
r^arded  as  having  the  firmament  over  them,  and  as  sustain- 
ing the  throne  of  God  ?  Why  should  the  combination  of  ox 
and  lion  and  eagle  be  at  all  required  to  convey  the  notion  of 
perfected  manhood  when,  high  above  all,  God  himself  is  seen 
in  the  likeness  as  of  the  appearance  of  a  man  ?  Evexything 
changes,  however,  when  our  conception  becomes  the  concrete 
one  of  creation  which  is  to  be  redeemed.  Is  not  the  firma- 
ment spread  out  over  material  creation?  Above  that 
firmament  do  we  not  regard  the  throne  of  God  as  set  ? 

Even  so  with  the  wheels  which  attend  the  cherubim  in 
Ezekiel's  vision.  How  could  they  be  added  to  such  essences 
as  those  into  which  the  cherubim  are  sometimes  sublimated  1 
Are  they  to  be  deemed  as  exalting  the  idea  of  ideal  manhood, 
or  Godhead  \  Such  philosophic  abstractions  hardly  fit  in  with 
the  general  strain  of  Scripture  imagery.  But  if  the  cherubs 
represent  the  perfect  whole  of  the  new  creation,  then  creation, 
waiting  the  bidding  of  its  Lord,  and  instinct  with  the  desire 
to  accomplish  his  will,  could  not  be  better  typified  than  in 
connection  with  those  wheels  which  ran  in  every  direction, 
and  had  the  spirit  of  the  Uving-creature  in  them.  The  redeemed 
creation  is  thus  r^^arded  as  attent  to  do  God*s  will — ready  for 
any  summons,  and  for  any  mission.  This  will  be  seen  to  har- 
monise with  the  old  view  of  the  church  that  Ezekiel's  wheels 
represent  the  wheels  of  God's  providence,  which  turn  not  as 
they  go,  which  are  so  high  that  they  are  dreadful,  and  which 
seem  instinct  with  the  very  life  of  God,  and  so  are  full  of  eyes 
within  and  without 
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It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  sound  of  the  cherubim's 
wings  is  as  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  God  when  he  speaketh 
— ^like  the  noise  of  great  waters,  the  voice  of  speech,  the  noise 
of  an  host.  All  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  view  that 
creation  is  depicted  in  action,  doing  the  will  of  Jehovah.  For 
the  sounds  are  the  sounds  of  nature — ^the  speech  of  man,  the 
din  of  a  multitude,  the  roar  of  the  cataract,  and  the  noise  of 
thunder. 

It  is  however  not  creation  as  such,  which  in  an  idealised 
way  is  betokened  by  the  cherubim,  but  creation  as  connected 
with  the  blood  of  the  Lamb— creation  connected  with  man  in 
his  fall,  and  related  to  him  in  his  redemption. 

There  is  thus  no  necessity  for  excluding  the  conception 
which  many  entertain  who  regard  the  cherubim  as  angels ;  for 
the  elect  angels  will  have  their  part  in  the  new  creation  of 
God.  Difficulty  is  only  created  when  the  cherubim  are  con- 
sidered to  be  angels  in  their  own  proper  personality,  apart 
from  any  connection  they  may  have  with  redeemed  creation. 
Why  in  that  case  should  things  terrestrial  have  formed 
integral  parts  of  the  figures  on  the  mercy-seat,  and  why  should 
the  human  form  have  been  the  preponderating  element  ?  If 
the  cherubim  were  angels ;  they  were  angels  with  a  special 
office  and  mission  connected  with  the  creation  which  sin  had 
stained,  and  which  grace  would  render  glorious.  Hence  in 
every  representation  given  of  them  the  different  elements  of 
creation  have  a  part,  and  their  voice  is  in  unison  with  that  of 
the  multitude  redeemed  from  every  kindred  and  nation  and 
people  and  tongue. 

It  might  be  easier  to  consider  them  as  simply  symboUc 
figures  and  ideal  existences,  were  it  not  that  actual  living 
forms  apparently  were  seen  in  Eden,  and  of  these  heavenly 
agencies  the  figures  in  the  tabernacle  were  doubtless  typical 
emblems.  It  runs  no  way  counter  to  the  analogy  of  Scripture 
to  conceive  that  certain  of  the  principalities  and  powers  in 
heavenly  places  have  the  special  commission  assigned  to  them 
of  standing  in  ceaseless  relation  to  the  general  circle  of 
redeemed  creation.  Such  a  conception  would  harmonise  with 
the  Saviour's  words  as  to  his  little  ones:  'Their  angels  do 
always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father,  which  is  in  heaven." 

The  significance  of  the  cherubim  in  Eden  can  in  this  way 
be  understood.     They  betokened,  that  those  who  were  driven 
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forth  because  of  sin  might  again  be  restored,  and  that  the  fair 
creation  which  had  been  blighted  by  iniquity  would  one  day 
shine  in  the  light  of  God.  The  connection  also  becomes 
apparent  which  must  have  existed  between  the  cherubim  and 
the  flaming  sword ;  for  the  old  theory  is  not  to  be  lightly  set 
aside  of  the  cherubim  holding  in  their  hand  the  sword  which 
kept  the  way  to  the  tree  of  Ufe.  It  is  hardly  warrantable  to 
say  that  the  cherubs  were  a  type  of  mercy,  while  the  sword- 
like flame  told  of  wrath.  Mercy  and  judgment  on  the  part  of 
God  are  never  dissevered.  In  Eden  they  stand  forth  in  perfect 
accordance.  The  redeemed  creation  have  the  same  mind  as 
God  regarding  sin,  and  are  at  one  with  him  as  to  the  only  way 
of  life.  They  will  add  their  Amen  on  the  day  of  doom  to  all 
God's  judgments:  and  in  Eden  they  flashed  forth  flre  in  the 
face  of  the  guilty  pair  whom  God  had  driven  thence.  In 
Ezekiel  the  cherubim  also  take  to  do  with  vengeance.  The 
same  truth  is  conveyed  in  Revelation,  where  one  of  the  living 
creatures  gives  to  the  seven  angels  seven  golden  vials  full  of 
the  wrath  of  God.  The  redeemed  are  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
God:  and  the  representatives  of  the  redeemed  creation  rest  not 
day  and  night,  saying,  ''  Holy,  holy,  holy."  It  is  in  respect  of 
holiness  that  regenerate  creation  is  distinguished  from  the 
present  world,  and  this  attribute  of  God  obtains  appropriately 
the  chief  regard  of  the  cherubim,  and  forms,  with  the  story  of 
redemption,  the  burden  of  their  song. 

In  conclusion,  a  di£Giculty  may  be  met  to  which  Dean  Alford 
has  given  expression  when  he  says,  that  the  having  harps  and 
vials  full  of  odours  "  apparently  applies  only  to  the  elders,  not 
for  any  grammatical  reason,  but  on  account  of  the  symbolism ; 
for  (1)  it  is  unnatural  to  suppose  figures  described  as  the  four 
living  beings  are,  having  harps  or  vials,  and  even  if  this  is  not 
to  be  pressed,  yet  (2)  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  right  view  of 
the  four  living  beings,  as  representing  creation,  that  they 
should  present  the  prayers  of  the  saints."  If  the  hypo- 
thesis thus  requires  the  plain  grammatical  sense  to  be  over- 
ruled, is  there  not  reason  to  suppose  it  untenable  ?  Might 
not  the  thought  suggest  itself  that  Alford  looks  on  cherubic 
forms  as  too  far  apart  from  human?  More  especially,  however, 
is  <gxception  taken  to  the  idea  of  general  creation  offering  the 
praises  and  prayers  of  God's  people.  But,  looking  on  the 
cherubim  as  the  representatives  of  redteraieSi  creation,  men  are 
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uot  only  included,  but  stand, so  to  speak,  in  the  centre;  and  it 
is  only  natural  to  find  them  associated  with  the  service  of 
praise  to  the  Lamb.  As  to  the  fact  of  their  presenting 
incense,  the  difficulty  is  not  much  geater  than  that  the  elders 
should.  The  people  of  God  as  priests  to  him  have  an  offering 
to  render — the  offering  of  praise  continually,  and  the  incense 
of  prayer.  Restored  creation  led  by  man  has  also  a  voice  of 
prayer  and  praise.  Has  not  man  been  justly  called  the  high 
priest  and  interpreter  of  nature?  The  cherubim  therefore 
wave  their  censers  and  tune  their  golden  harps.  This  is  the 
burst  of  praise  which  succeeds  the  longing  cry  of  creatioiL 
There  is  no  contrariety  between  the  position  held  by  the 
elders  and  by  the  cherubim.  The  latter  have  the  wider  range 
as  bringing  in  all  redeemed  creation  together  with  man. 
The  elders  present  to  view  the  special  position  and  priviloges 
of  the  church  of  the  ransomed ;  but  both  together  aing^  as  is 
most  due,  the  new  song.  Malgolm  Whitb. 
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Sermons,  Lectures^  d^c,  of  the  Rev.  Michad  B,  Buckley ,  of  Cork^  with  a 
Memoir  of  hie  Life,  By  the  Rev.  Chabub  Datd,  Skibbmen.  Dabliii : 
M'Glaahan  &  QilL 

A  LITERARY  critic  of  considerable  dexterity  and  power 
has  denounced  the  whole  class  of  religious  memoirs 
because  they  are  magnanimously  indifferent  to  natural  truth, 
breaking  up  a  living  person  into  abstract  bits  of  qualities,  and 
so  prevailingly  elegiac  that  death  seems  to  hold  almost  a 
professional  place  among  the  agencies  of  modem  piety. 
It  would  certainly  add  greatly  to  the  literary  value  of  such 
compositions,  if  their  authors  could  understand  the  charm  and 
power  of  everything  that  Is  spontaneous,  and  could  cultivate  a 
style  that  would  not  almost  obliterate  personality  and  veil 
individual  character  from  our  eyes.  There  are  classes  of 
persons  however,  remarkably  unindividual  in  their  outw^ 
life,  because  they  are  all  formed  and  disciplined  on  one 
method,  who  make  very  difficult  subjects  for  biography,  even 
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for  writers  with  the  highest  powers  of  literary  art  We  do 
not  know  how  far  this  explanation  may  account  for  the 
remarkable  scarcity  of  biographies  of  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
priests.  Though  there  are,  and  have  been  for  a  century  at 
leasts  three  thousand  clergymen  every  day  in  the  service  of 
Irish  Romanism,  it  is  possible  to  count  upon  one's  fingers  aU 
the  lives  of  bishops  and  priests  published  since  this  century 
b^[an.  The  paucity  of  such  memoirs  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  clerical  biographies  abound  in  all  sections  of  British 
Protestantism.  How  can  we  account  for  this  paucity  ?  The 
explanation  we  have  already  given  evidently  does  not  go  to 
the  root  of  the  matter.  Perhaps  it  may  be  founded  on  con- 
siderations like  the  following : — 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  priest  in  his  indi- 
vidual capacity  counts  for  very  little.  All  the  priests  seem 
to  be  made,  as  their  coats  are  made,  after  one  pattern.  All 
originality  is  suppressed;  and  it  is  not  one  in  a  hundred 
who  will  venture  to  assert  his  individuality.  And  if  he  does, 
he  will  receive  little  mercy  from  either  clergy  or  laity.  Or 
again  is  there  after  all  much  of  personal  interest  in  the  life 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  ?  He  reads  his  offices ;  he  feusts ; 
he  eats;  he  makes  retreats;  he  celebrates  the  mass;  he 
administeis  the  sacraments.  In  fact,  his  whole  fiiDctions  are 
to  administer  forms.  Thus  there  is  really  little  to  record. 
There  is  no  jroom,  and  according  to  his  theory,  little  need  for 
the  exercise  of  independent  intellect,  or  the  development  of 
his  own  spiritual  life  as  a  means  of  influencing  the  members 
of  his  flock.  Or  can  we  suppose  that  the  time  of  the  clergy 
is  so  engaged  by  the  external  duties  of  their  office,  that  they 
have  no  leisure,  and  have  lost  the  taste,  if  ever  they  acquired 
it,  for  literary  pursuits?  It  is  a  quite  significant  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  books,  reviews,  magazines,  and  papers,  which 
are  issued  by  British  or  Irish  CathoUcism.  owe  their  existence 
to  the  literary  industry  of  converts  who  acquired  their 
intellectual  force  in  another  atmosphere.  Even  when  an 
editor  is  wanted  for  the  speeches  and  letters  of  O'Connell,  it 
is  "the  Nun  of  Kenmare,"  a  lady  who  was  originally  a 
Protestant,  and  upon  whose  head  the  Pope  has  poured  a 
spibial  benediction  for  her  untiring  industry  in  letters,  who 
does  this  national  service.  All  this  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  it  is  remembered  that  even  the  worst  enemies  of  Ireland 
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cannot  and  do  not  charge  her  Roman  Catholic  sons  with  a 
want  of  intellect,  or  of  a  willingness  to  work.  Yet  so  it  is, 
account  for  it  as  we  may,  the  Irish  priesthood,  the  men  who 
hreathe  the  air  of  Bishops  Doyle  and  Father  Prout,  eschew,  as 
a  class,  the  walks  of  literature,  and  are  very  slow  to  chronicle 
the  lives  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  their  brotherhood. 

Perhaps  there  might  be  another  reason  for  the  rareness  of 
such  clerical  biographies;  and  such  authorities  as  the  late 
priest  of  St  Bonifacius  in  Philadelphia,  and  even  Father 
Prout  himself,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  there  is ;  namely, 
that  it  would  not  tend  to  elevate  the  priesthood,  or  edify  the 
people,  to  give  too  severe  and  faithful  a  chronicle  of  the  daily 
incidents  of  priestly  life,  to  tell  of  the  avarice,  the  intemper- 
ance, the  gamblings,  the  revellings  which  not  un&equently 
characterise  itJ  But  whatever  may  be  the  feeling  of  tlie 
Catholic  laity  towards  their  clergy — and  indeed  a  writer  in 
the  current  number  of  the  Dublin  Review  has  asserted  that 
the  priests  are  fast  losing  their  power  in  Ireland — the  people 
are  on  the  whole  attached  to,  or  rather,  let  us  say,  bound  up 
with,  their  clergy,  as  the  clergy  are  with  the  people ;  and  if 
all  Irish  priests  were  like  Father  Buckley,  whose  name  is  at 
the  bead  of  this  article,  this  would  excite  no  wonder.  The 
events  of  his  life  were  quite  ordinary;  but  they  are  worth 
considering,  since  they  help  us  to  see  a  little  way  into  the 
sentiments  and  feelings  and  movements  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy. 

1  That  there  is  some  foundation  for  these  all^;ationB  there  is  little  doabt. 
In  a  town  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  weU  known  to  the  writer,  there  lived 
a  poor  basket-women,  a  widow,  who  had  an  only  son  in  the  American 
Navy  during  the  late  war.  Being  invalided,  the  son  came  home  to  die ;  and 
his  mother,  in  searching  his  trunks  a  few  days  after  his  funeral,  found  a 
deposit  receipt  from  a  local  bank  for  a  considerable  sum  that  he  had  lodged 
immediately  after  his  arrival  from  America.  In  due  course  she  presented  the 
receipt  at  the  bank.  The  manager  very  naturally  refused  to  pay  the  amount 
until  she  had  administered.  In  her  perplexity  she  waited  one  morning, 
in  a  stealthy  sort  of  way  upon  one  of  the  Protestant  clergymen  of  the  town 
to  ask  his  advice.     Before  rendering  her,  as  he  did,  the  assistance  which  she 

sought,  he  said,  *^  Why  do  you  not  go  to  Father ,  or  one  of  the  other 

priests  (there  were  four  resident  priests  in  the  town)  in  reference  to  this 
matter?"  **WiBha,  yer  rivrince,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  "I  woold'nt  for 
the  world  that  any  of  them  knew  my  son  had  left  this  money.  Its  little^f 
it  the  poor  widow  would  handle."  For  the  strict  accuracy  of  all  this  the 
writer  can  testify ;  and  yet  the  clergymen  referred  to  were  popularly  regarded 
as  fair  and  worthy  specimens  of  their  order. 
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The  Rev.  M.  B.  Buckley  was  born  In  Cork — ^the  city  of 
Arthur  O'Leary,  of  Father  Prout,  of  James  Barry,  the  painter, 
of  Maclise,  and  of  Father  Mathew.  Being  designed  for  the 
priesthood,  he  was  at  an  early  age  sent  to  Maynooth,  where  he 
acquitted  himself  with  much  cr^it,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  future  popularity  as  a  preacher  and  lecturer.  In  1855  he 
was  ordained,  and  within  the  space  of  a  very  few  years  we 
Qnd  him  ministering  in  five  different  villages  or  towns  in  the 
county  of  Cork. 

It  has  never  been  the  practice  of  the  Irish  Boman  Catholic 
Church  to  permit  her  younger  clergy  to  remain  long  in  one 
place,  and  in  these  latter  days  much  less  than  ever.  It  is 
evidently  part  of  her  policy  to  keep  her  clergy  very  much  in 
hand,  and  to  this  end  to  keep  them  often  moving.  Even  the 
older  clergy  are  not  permitted  to  become  the  fixtures  that  the 
senior  clergy  once  were.  ''  Parish  priests ''  are  on  all  sides 
giving  way  to  "administrators'*;  for  while,  under  canon  law,  a 
parish  priest  is  not,  as  we  are  made  to  understand,  removeable, 
administrators  can  plead  no  such  privileges  or  protection ;  and 
so  parish  priests  are  becoming  rare,  for  there  is  far  more  direct 
and  personal  government  in  the  Church  of  Home  in  Ireland 
now  than  there  was  in  former  years.  Said  a  Roman  Catholic 
curate  not  long  ago  to  the  present  writer,  *"  Are  all  Protestant 
clergymen  moveable  at  a  moments  notice  at  the  wish  of  their 
superiors  ?"  "  Not  at  all,"  was  the  reply.  "  Because,"  added 
be,  "  I  have  this  morning  been  ordered  away  from  my  present 
cure,  and  am  required  to  be  in  my  new  sphere  of  labour,  some 
twenty  miles  off,  within  twenty-four  hours ;"  and  to  my  know- 
ledge this  priest  had  taken  a  house  and  furnished  it  only  a  few 
weeks  before.  One  natural  result  of  this  new  policy  is  to  tempt 
clergymen  to  become  servile,  and  stifle  their  honest  convic- 
tions.   "  I  don't  see  your  name  in  the  list  of  those  who  the 

papers  say  were  at  the  Home  Rule  meeting  yesterday  in ,'' 

said  the  writer  to  a  Catholic  curate  some  months  ago,  "  I  see 
Fathers  So-and-so  were  there,  and  I  thought  you  sympathised 
with  the  movement."  "So  I  do,"  said  he;  "but  my  bishop 
does  not,  and  these  clergymen  are  parish  priests,  and  I  am  not 
in  a  parish  yet,"  was  the  immediate  reply  of  this  curate  of 
many  years'  standing.  Thus  is  it  seen  how  this  system  works 
till  the  present  hour ;  for  while  we  are  writing,  we  observe 
that,  owing  to  the  number  of  changes  which  have  been  made 
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in  the  priesthood  in  a  certain  parish  in  a  western  diooese  in 
Ireland,  the  people  of  the  parish  absolutely  refused  to  give  up 
their  chapel  to  the  newly-arrived  priest,  or  hear  mass  £rom  his 
lips,  insomuch  that  on  a  cei1;ain  Sunday  the  constabulary  had 
to  be  drafted  into  the  village,  and  form  a  cordon  round  the 
altar  rails.  And  ''  such  was  the  vigour  of  the  attempt  made  " 
says  the  FTeemam!8  Journal,  "to  dislodge  the  new-coming 
priest  from  the  altar,  that  the  constabulary  had  to  fix  bayonets, 
so  threatening  were  the  people."  The  bow  is  being  pulled  to 
its  utmost ;  the  end  will  be  by-and-by/ 

After  five  years  of  clerical  life  in  the  country.  Father 
Buckley  was  transferred  to  Cork,  and  thus  was  gratified  the 
dearest  wish  of  his  heart.  He  was  possessed  of  literary  tastes, 
and  it  was  natural  that  he  would  love  to  mingle  with  those 
who  have  helped  to  make  the  name  of  Cork  illustrious  in  the 
domain  of  letters.  In  this  city — whicli  it  is  said  St  Finhar 
founded  when  he  left  his  cloister  in 

"  Lone  €k)agane  Barrm, 
Where  Allu  of  eongi  rnehea  forth  like  an  arrow" — 

Mr  Buckley  at  once  attained  to  eminence.  His  personal 
appearance  was  imposing.  He  was  tall  of  stature,  and  of 
graceful  figure.  His  voice,  his  biographer  tells  us,  was  peca- 
liarly  clear  and  sonorous,  his  gesture  animated  and  appropriate. 
In  a  few  years  his  character  as  a  preacher  was  established. 
He  was  ever  ready  to  preach  for  any  public  charity,  no  matter 
how  distant  the  place  or  inconvenient  the  time.  And  doubt- 
less the  calls  upon  him  would  be  frequent,  for  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  in  Ireland  few  celebrated  preachers.  And  so  when 
a  Burke  or  Buckley  appears,  crowds  run  after  him  upon  all 
public  occasions. 

His  published  sermons  will  not  take  a  very  high  rank  in 
pulpit  literature.  They  are  not  without  smoothness  and 
beauty  of  expression.  But  they  possess  little  force,  little 
vigour  of  thought ;  and  the  subjects  of  many  of  them  are  of 
too  denominational  and  local  a  character  to  commend  diem  to 
the  attention  of  the  general  public. 

'  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  observe  in  the  FreematCa  JowrwU  of  tbe 
loth  January  1876,  that  upon  the  recent  death  of  two  pariah  priaats  in  the 
diooeae  of  Cork,  iixUen  changea  in  the  eooleaiaatioal  appointmentB  of  the 
diocese  followed  npon  the  yacaneies  created,  the  names  of  all  the  priests  thus 
changed  being  given — another  fresh  and  striking  illustration  of  what  bM 
be«n  already  stated  in  the  text. 
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Mr  Buckley  appears  to  more  advantage  as  a  lecturer.  Six 
of  his  lectures  are  published  with  his  life.  They  are  all  able 
and  eloquent  disquisitions;  though,  in  saying  this,  we  have 
little  sympathy  with  many  of  his  sentiments.  The  tendency 
of  some  of  them  is  very  doubtful  He  delivered  his  lecture  on 
^  The  Irish  Character  Analyzed  "  in  Boston  in  1871 ;  and  while 
we  give  him  all  credit  for  manliness  and  honesty  in  pointing  out, 
as  he  did,  to  an  Irish  audience  the  weakness  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  the  Irish  character;  and  while  we  give  him  all 
credit  for  his  earnest  appeals  to  Irishmen  to  forget  their 
diviRdons,  and  contentions,  and  offensive  rallying  words,  and  to 
live  together  in  peace  and  amity ;  we  cannot  but  blame  him 
for  his  implied  censure  upon  Britain  for  the  way  in  which 
Ireland  is  at  present  ruled,  and  for  the  unwarrantable  insinua- 
tion that  Ireland  is  still  in  bondage.     This  is  what  he  says : — 

"  The  great  faith  and  hope  of  Irishmen  at  home  and  abroad  is,  that  their 
oonntiy  will  yet  be  free.  If  they  had  not  this  hope  they  would  despair  of 
the  jostioe  of  the  Ahnighty,  who  sorely  will  not  permit  tyrants  to  prosper 
for  ever.  In  their  realisation  of  this  hope,  they  see  a  Tindication  of  their 
country,  a  reparation  for  all  she  has  endured  through  long  ages  of  persecu- 
tion, a  oompensation  for  all  she  has  lost,  a  balm  for  her  wounds,  a  consola- 
tion for  the  contempt  and  ignominy  to  which  she  has  been  subjected.  We 
look  forward  to  that  day,  and  we  believe  in  its  coming  as  firmly  as  we 
believe  that  to-morrow's  son  will  rise.    But  why  is  it  so  long  postponed? 

'  Why  itiU  in  darkneis  doth  Erin  lie  sleeping  ? 
Why  doth  the  pure  light  its  dawning  delay  ?  *  ** 

And  that  this  was  not  a  passing  sentiment,  into  the  utterance 
of  which,  in  a  noonaent  of  Celtic  excitement,  he  had  been 
betrayed,  is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that  in  his  lecture  on 
Curran  he  says,  when  speaking  of  the  Sheares  Brothers,  whom 
Corran  had  so  ably  but  unsuccessfully  defended  against  the 
infamous  Toler  (then  Attorney-General,  afterwards  Lord  Nor- 
buiy):  "Two  new  names  were  added  to  the  martyrology  of 
Irish  patriots,  two  new  names  by  which  to  swear  eternal 
vengeance  to  BrUiah  la/w*'  Now  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
language  like  this  would  a£fect  an  ezciteable  race  like  the 
Irish,  coming  as  it  did  from  a  priest  who  had  a  reputation 
for  extreme  moderation,  from  a  priest  in  whose  judgment  his 
audience  had  the  fullest  confidence.  And  if  the  matter  was 
sifted  to  the  bottom,  it  would  be  found  that  to  such  lectures 
and  sermons  as  breathe  the  spirit  of  these  extracts  is  largely 
traceable  that  spirit  of  insubordination,  restlessness,  and  dis- 
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content,  which  for  half-a-century  and  more  has  been  charac- 
teristic of  the  Roman  Catholic  Irish.1  How  indeed  could  it 
be  otherwise,  when  a  clergyman  like  Father  Buckley  could 
speak  approvingly  in  1871,  after  Mr  Gladstone  had  sent  to 
Ireland  his  "message  of  peace/'  of  ''swearing  eternal  vengeance 
to  British  law  "  ?  We  are  well  aware  that  one  of  the  English 
Roman  Catholic  bishops,  when  reviewing  and  replying  to  Mr 
Qladstone's  first  pamphlet  of  last  year,  took  credit  to  the  Irish 
bishops  for  preserving  loyalty  in  Ireland  during  the  Fenian 
rising ;  but  among  the  bulk  of  the  population,  where  was  there 
loyalty  then,  except  among  the  Protestants,  and  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  Catholics?  Nay,  it  was  openly  and  broadly 
stated  in  the  southern  Roman  Catholic  papers,  that  immediately 
before  the  Fenian  rising,  hundreds  of  young  men  were  found 
flocking  to  their  different  chapels  for  confession.  How  then 
could  priests  or  bishops  be  ignorant  of  what  was  in  contempla- 
tion ?  And  what  did  they  do  to  arrest  the  insane  attempt  at 
rebellion?  Not  only  so,  but  under  the  influence  of  such 
oratory,  as  the  specimens  already  given  from  one  of  the  most 
moderate  of  priests,  what  could  be  effected  but  a  rising  when 
an  opportunity  offered  ?  When  Mr  Buckley  impresses  upon 
his  countrymen  that  "the  history  of  Ireland  is  but  a  plain 
record  of  constant  persecution  on  the  one  hand,  and  constant 
resistance  on  the  other,  a  perpetual  resistance  against  a 
superior  and  implacable  power ;  and  yet  we  never  grow  weaij 
of  the  oft-told  tale,  we  ever  find  something  new  and  inspiring 
in  this  simple  gospel  of  our  fatherland :"  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand what  the  effect  of  such  teaching  would  be,  all  the  more 
that  he  insists  upon  it,  that  Irishmen  possess  the  two  things 
needed  t.o  self-government,  the  two  things  needed,  in  other 
words,  to  throw  off  the  British  yoke,  namely,  intellectual  and 
physical  vigour,  the  head  to  govern,  the  arm  to  oontroL 

*  It  was  sappoeed,  and  not  without  some  reason,  that  Catholic  l^naiicip*- 
tion  would  have  pacified  Ireland.  We  say  not  without  some  reason,  for  the 
Eloman  Catholic  bishops  of  that  day  boldly  asserted  that  it  would  have  tB*t 
e£fect.  At  a  great  banquet  in  Belfast,  immediately  after  the  paasing  of 
Emancipation,  Bishop  CroUy  said :  "  This  act  of  generosity  demands  the  most 
ardent  feelings  of  gratitude  on  our  part,  and  it  shall  not  be  lost.  We  will 
give  you  in  return  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  country ;  and  you  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  seven  millions  of  Irishmen  walking  out  in  the  majesty  of 
freedom,  enjoying  the  full  exercise  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  feeing 
that  they  are  not  unworthy  of  the  blessings." 
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But  granting  both  these  qualities  to  Irishmen — and  nobody 
can  deny  them — it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  old  as  Irish  history, 
that  in  presence,  and  in  possession  of  both  of  them,  Irishmen 
have  not  been  able  to  govern  themselves.  Till  England,  "with 
the  consent  of  the  Pope  (for  Father  Burke*s  statements  not- 
withstanding, we  still  hold  with  Froude,  that  the  Pope  gave 
Henry  a  bargain  of  Ireland),  put  down  her  foot  on  Irish  soil, 
the  history  of  Ireland,  account  for  it  as  you  may,  is  a  history 
full  to  the  brim  of  intestine  feuds  and  bloody  fights,  and  even 
when  we  write,  is  not  the  Home  Rule  party  at  sizes  and 
sevens }  The  spell  of  O'Connell's  name  could  not  harmonise 
his  enthusiastic  and  admiring  followers.  The  traces  of  the 
processionists  are  cut;  but  it  is  a  brother's  hand  that  cuts 
them  I  The  ticket  of  Lord  Mayor  M*Swiney  and  of  Pro- 
fessor Eavanagh  is  not  the  ticket  of  Mr  A.  M.  Sullivan,  M.P., 
and  of  Mr  Parnell,  M.P.  Thus  has  it  been  always.  Roman 
Catholic  Irishmen  cannot  govern  themselves.  Even  when  in 
reference  to  the  University  Bill  of  Mr  Gladstone,  they  had 
agreed  to  a  certain  line  of  policy,  and  their  newspapers  and 
their  politicians  had  accepted  it ;  in  a  trice  their  views  and 
their  judgments  are  given  to  the  winds,  for  a  mandate  against 
the  bill  has  come  from  Rome,  to  which,  according  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Papacy  ;  as  Mr  Gladstone  truly  puts  it ;  their  first 
allegiance  is  due ;  and  so  it  was  that  the  very  voices  that  liad 
begun  to  bless  the  bill,  soon  cursed  it  altogether.  Not  yet  is 
Ireland  ready  for  self-government ;  albeit  she  has  both  head 
and  hands.  Nor  will  she,  so  long  as  that  "  Ultramontanism 
which  pervades  the  world,  which  brags  in  England,  which 
partly  governs  and  partly  plots  in  France,  which  triumphs 
in  Belgium,"  bears  sway  within  her  borders.  And  when  it 
ceases  to  bear  sway,  Ireland  will  then  take  thankful  rest  in 
the  blessings  of  the  union.  But  there  are  no  indications  yet 
that  the  Pope  abates  one  jot  of  the  high  pretentions  with  which 
he  was  invested  on  that  21st  of  June  1846,  when,  according  to 
the  ritual,  the  Bishop  of  Ostia,  to  whose  office  it  belonged  to 
crown  the  Pope,  performed  that  ceremony,  saying  as  he  did  so : 
**  Receive  the  tiara  circled  with  three  crowns,  ati(2  hiKm  that 
thou  art  Father  ofprvncea  and  of  kiiiga,  ruler  of  the  world, 
vicar  on  earth  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  is  all 
honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever." 
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And  since  all  this  is  so,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
priests  in  Ireland,  or  for  that  matter  in  any  other  country, 
indulge  in  oratorical  effusions  of  the  kind  already  quoted  from 
Father  Buckley's  lectures. 

His  lecture  on  *'The  Bible"  is  an  able  and  adroit  performanca 
The  subject  itself  was  a  most  unusual  one  for  a  Catholic  priest 
to  take.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  not  very  much  pro- 
minence is  given  to  the  holy  book  by  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men in  their  pastoral  instructions.  Father  Buckley  finds  it  uo 
easy  task  to  do  honour  to  the  Bible,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
meet  the  allegation,  that  the  reading  of  it,  though  recommended 
in  a  way,  is  rather  forbidden  to  the  Roman  Catholic  laity. 

He  does  candidly  admit  that  the  ^ble  was  prohibited  by 
the  Councils  of  Toulouse  and  of  Trent,  because  "  it  was  the 
cause  of  the  Albigensian  heresy;"  and  he  quietly  asks,  "What 
wonder  is  it  that  the  Church  should  prohibit  ?"  And  then,  in 
almost  the  same  breath,  he  says,  ''  Let  no  man  ever  say  that 
the  laity  are  prevented  from  reading  the  Bible."  Then,  almost 
immediately,  he  adds,  ''  It  will  be  said  that,  supposing  all  I 
have  stated  to  be  true,  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  not  counten- 
anced in  Ireland;  that  in  this  country,  where  the  Catholic 
clergy  exercise  so  large  an  influence,  the  reading  of  it  is  not 
recommended,  but  is  rather  forbidden  to  the  laity;"  and  thes 
he  proceeds  once  more  to  rebut  this  allegation,  by  informing 
his  audience  that  a  certain  and  very  large  number  of  Bibles 
had  been  published  in  Dublin  within  a  very  limited  time.  But 
why,  if  all  this  Was  exactly  as  represented,  was  it  necessaiy 
to  refer  to  the  matter  at  all  \  Why  should  it  have  been  neces- 
sary to  reproduce  and  refute  a  baseless  rumour  ?  What  Pro- 
testant clergyman  would  ever  think  of  combating  the  report 
that  his  Church  was  not  in  favour  of  the  circulation  of  tho 
Bible?  To  us  it  appears  that  the  genial,  generous,  gifted 
prieet  "doth  protest  too  much."  Nor  will  it  do  to  say  that 
it  was  only  the  Protestant  Bible  his  Church  rejected.  Though 
indeed  for  that  matter  the  dignitaries  of  his  Church  have  before 
now  accepted  and  utilised  the  Protestant  Bible.  The  late 
Primate  CroUy  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  committee 
of  the  Belfast  Brown  Street  Sunday  School  Society,  one  of 
*the  avowed  objects  of  which  was  "  to  give  the  children  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  an.  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures which  are  able  to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation;"  .«nd 
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for  many  years  hundreds  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  of 
Belfast  received  side  by  side  with  Protestants  instruction  every 
Sunday  in  the  authorised  English  version  of  the  Bible,  with 
the  consent  and  co-operation  of  Bishop  CroUy ;  and  yet,  says 
Father  Buckley,  "  We  rejected  the  Protestant  Bible,  but  w© 
cling  with  unshaken  tenacity  to  our  own."  What  an  elastic 
conscience,  what  elastic  principles  Holy  Mother  Church  has 
to  be  sure  I  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bible,  in  the  Douay 
version,  is  very  little  known  or  read  in  those  districts  of 
Ireland  whero  Boman  Catholicism  predominates.  The  feelings, 
alas !  of  too  many  are  still  akin  to  those  which  obtained  iu 
Queen  Mary's  day,  when,  as  Tennyson  has  it : — 

"  It  was  never  merry  world 
In  England  tinoe  the  Bible  came  among  us. 
It  ia  a  saying  among  the  Catholics." 

But  we  readily  acknowledge  that  we  would  bo  doing  Mr 
Buckley  an  injustice,  if  we  supposed  that  such  feelings  were 
his.  He  so  eloquently  expatiates  on  the  delights  and  advan- 
tages that  flow  from  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  that  we  can 
almost  fancy  him  exclaiming  with  one  of  Tennyson's  characters  : 

*'  It  never  will  be  merry  world  in  Ireland, 
Till  all  men  have  their  Bible,  rich  and  poor." 

For,  notwithstanding  all  the  trammelings  of  the  councils,  his 
soul  expands  in  presence  of  his  theme ;  and  so  it  is  that  thus 
he  closed  his  lecture  (which  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  as  we 
learned  from  a  reliable  source^  occasioned  considerable  remark 
in  Cork)  : — 

"  Here  is  heavenly  doctrine,  here  are  burning  words  ....  here  the 
clouds  are  scattered  that  enshroud  the  past ;  and  the  future  beams  with 

livinj^  light To  this  fountain-head  of  knowledge  every  scholar 

may  come,  and  from  it  bear  away  the  sacred  waters  to  invigorate  the  mind 
and  cheer  the  soul.  Bead  the  Bible  as  a  Christian  should  read  it  ....  it 
in  the  choicest  food  of  mind  and  soul,  the  Bread  of  Life,  the  Word  of 
God,  the  Tree  of  true  knowledge,  of  which  all  who  taste  shall  be  wise 
unto  salvation." 

Jf  bis  co-religionists  would  only  attend  to  these  counsels,  many 
political  diflSculties  would  speedily  be  obviated,  and  many 
educational  and  religious  difiSculties  likewise.  But  if  they  are 
of  the  opinion  of  Father  Burke,  the  eloquent  Dominican,  wfaoj 
in  his  sermon  on  "  The  Catholic  Church  the  Safeguard  of  Salva* 
tion,"  tells  us  that  "  the  Bible  alone  cannot  be  the  medium  fot 
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giving  divine  truth  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  knowlege  of 
that  truth  the  salvation  of  man/'  we  fear  that  Mr  Buckley's 
earnest  advocacy  of  the  Bible  will  remain  unheeded.  Not  that 
on  this  subject  the  renowned  Dominican  can  be  thought  a  great 
authority;  for  his  ignorance  of  the  Bible  se^ns  to  be  pro- 
found. In  this  very  sermon  of  his  already  referred  to,  be  says : 
"  Here  is  the  saying  of  St  Paul, '  Ko  one  ascends  into  heaven 
except  he  who  came  down  from  heaven,  the  Son  of  man  who 
is  in  heaven/"  Words  these  which,  as  every  Protestant  will 
remember,  were  spoken  by  the  Lord  himself  in  his  discourse 
with  Nicodemus.  The  priests  themselves  are  unacquainted 
with  the  Scriptures.  So  is  even  Cardinal  Cullen.  The  Pro- 
testant portion  of  the  country  have  not  forgotten  how,  at  the 
great  educational  meeting  in  Dublin  a  few  years  ago,  the 
Cardinal  twice  informed  his  audience,  as  appears  in  his  pub- 
lished speech,  "that  our  statesmen  were  like  the  Boman 
Governor  Featua,  who  told  Paul  to  go  from  him  until  he  had 
a  more  convenient  season  to  attend  to  him!"  Nor  is  the 
ignorance  of  Scripture  confined  to  Irish  priesthood ;  for  the 
Parisian  newspapers  have  just  been  making  merry  over  the 
bishop  of  Orleans,  for  his  ignorance  of  Scripture  history,  as 
manifested  in  his  letter  with  reference  to  his  recent  re-election 
to  the  French  senate.  The  bishop  had  written  that  he  would 
accept  the  appointment,  though  he  was  thrown  by  it  like  Daniel 
at  Babylon,  into  u  burning  fiery  furnace !  We  repeat,  it  is  pretty 
evident  from  these  startling  facts,  and  they  are  not  isolated  facts, 
that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  not  much  attended  to  or 
countenanced  even  among  Catholic  hierarchy. 

Besides  his  published  lectures  and  sermons,  Mr  Buckley  wrote 
the  life  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  O'Leary,  the  celebrated  Capuchin 
friar.  This  wiis  the  only  work  he  published.  It  was  rumoured 
at  the  time  of  its  appearing,  that  to  some  of  his  friends  among 
the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  it  was  not  altogether  an  ac- 
'  ceptable  undertaking.  And  the  late  John  Francis  Maguire,  in 
the  Cork  Examiner  described  the  work  "  as  a  waste  of  intel- 
lectual power."  The  character  of  OXeary  was  not  that  of  a 
staid  ascetic ;  and  it  was  feared  that  to  freshen  up  the  facts  of 
his  life  would  not  raise  the  priesthood  in  public  estimation ; 
all  the  more  when  it  was  known  that  OXeary  was  receiving 
at  the  time  of  the  union  between  Ireland  and  England,  a 
pension  of  £200  per  annum  from  the  British  Qovemment 
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Notwithstandiog  these  obstacles  in  his  way,  Mr  Buckley  pro«> 
duced  an  admirable  and  readable  book,  which  we  are  told 
**  bad  a  large  circulation,  and  received  favourable  notice  at  the 
hands  of  the  reviewers/' 

It  gave  indications  of  literary  ability  and  culture,  which » 
doubtless  had  he  had  leisure,  and  been  spared  a  little  longer^ 
Mr  Buckley  would  have  fully  realised  in  other  works  of  more 
general  interest  and  of  more  enduring  character. 

But  there  was  little  rest  allowed  him.  At  the  call  of  his 
church  he  went  to  America  to  endeavour  to  raise  funds  to 
help  to  build  a  new  cathedral  for  the  Catholics  of  Cork.  For 
like  their  brethren  all  over  the  country,  they  were  not  content 
to  worship  in  the  unpretentious  buildings  which  had  to  serve 
many  previous  generations.  For  this  we  do  not  blame  tbem» 
We  are  not  of  those  who  decry  the  building  of  beautiful 
churches  as  an  unmeaning  waste.  Houses  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  him  who  is  the  king  in  his  beauty  should  be  such 
gems  of  beauty  as  to  be  joys  for  ever.  Irish  Boman  Catholics 
are  at  present,  as  they  have  been  for  years,  engaged  all  over 
the  country  upon  a  great  work  of  church  building.  As  one  of 
their  leading  newspapers  said  the  other  day,  in  reference  to 
the  Queenstown  cathedral  now  in  process  of  erection,  they 
want  to  shew  the  world  that  Catholicism  is  not  dead  in 
Ireland,  but  that  it  is  alive,  and  hearty  and  strong.  Let  us 
say,  however,  that  so  far  as  our  observations  have  gone,  the 
people  do  not  take  as  kindly  to  this  work  as  the  priesthood. 
In  many  districts  the  burden  of  raising  the  funds  necessary  to 
carry  it  on  seems  to  be  worrying  and  unbearable.  The  writer 
has  seen  on  a  Sunday  morning  the  priest  of  a  certain  town  in 
which  a  grand  chapel  is  being  erected,  wrapped  in  his  cloak, 
sitting  in  a  sentry  box  at  his  chapel  door,  with  a  collector  at 
each  side  of  him,  watching  the  people  as  thoy  came  in,  to 
make  sure  that  every  one  of  them  should  give  according  to 
his  means  for  the  new  building.  None  were  permitted  to 
enter  without  giving  something.  And  this  arrangement  for 
getting  in  the  money  was  carried  out,  as  we  were  informed, 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday.  Then  in  another  town  we  have 
observed  multitudes  of  worshippers  on  the  sacred  day  kneeU 
ing  outside  the  chapel  doors,  when  public  worship  was  going 
on  within,  so,  as  they  imagined,  saving  their  souls  and  their 
pockets  at  one  and  the  same  time.     When  lo !  out  came 
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their  old  parish  priest,  and  hunted  them  all  inside,  that' 
they  might  get  the  full  benefit  of,  and  pay  the  right  thing 
for  his  curate's  ministrations,  and  for  chapel  purposes.  And 
when  all  such  measures  as  thesa  fail  to  raise  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  building  work,  then  it  is  not  an  unusual, 
and  one  would  say  not  an  unfair,  thing  to  impose  a  tax 
upon  the  parishioners,  according  to  the  scale  of  the  poor-law 
valuation.  But  even  all  these  appliances  have  proved  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  ambitious  projects  now  in  vogue  among 
Irish  Boman  Catholics ;  and  it  has  become  so  common  to  send 
begging  deputations  to  America,  that  the  American  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  have  felt  it  necessary,  we  are  told,  to  inter- 
pose; and  BO  in  many  of  their  dioceses  there  is  a  direct 
prohibition  against  the  admitting  into  their  chapels  of  any 
begging  priests  for  begging  purposes  from  Ireland.  Neverthe- 
less, as  the  lecture-halls  are  open  to  all  and  sundry,  and  ss 
the  doors  of  private  houses  are  open  too,  it  is  still  found  a  pro- 
fitable business  for  any  priest  of  polished  manners  and  fair 
ability  to  cross  the  Atlantic  on  behalf  of  church  building  in 
the  dear  old  country.  And  so  to  raise  funds  for  the  new 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  in  Cork,  Father  Buckley,  accom- 
panied by  another  priest,  went  (as  he  was  sent)  to  America. 
From  his  first  appearance  in  America  his  career,  we  are  told 
by  his  biographer,  was  a  brilliant  success.  He  delivered 
lectures  iu  the  principal  cities  in  Canada,  in  Boston,  and  in 
New  York.  On  one  occasion  in  the  Cooper  Institute,  5000 
persons  were  computed  to  be  present.  When  there,  he 
preached  in  many  churches  for  local  charities ;  and  if  he  could 
have  made  the  object  of  his  mission  the  subject  of  his  sermons, 
his  biographer  thinks  the  pecuniary  results  would  have  been 
enormous.  Als  it  was,  it  seems  they  far  surpassed  any  hitherto 
realised  by  any  eccelsiastic  within  the  same  time. 

It  appears  that  Father  Buckley  wrote  a  diary  of  his  labours, 
travels,  &c.,  when  in  America.  His  biographer,  fearing  ''that 
its  publication  might  give  rise  to  misunderstanding,  without 
any  opportunity  of  explanation,"  has  thought  it  right  and  wise 
not  to  publish  it.  We  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
that  we  have  not  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  glimpse  into  the 
inner  life  and  thoughts  of  one  whose  outer  life  has  indeed 
around  it  so  much  that  has  attracted  our  interest  and  excited 
our  admiration.    The  little  glimpse  into  it  that  we  do  get, 
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friftin  lines  Witten  in  a  Bosion  hotel  on  Christmas  day  1870; 
entitied,  ^  Oonsolations  of  an  Esiled  Invalid,"*  is  not  re^suring; 
Th^  manifest  much  kindly  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of 
ot&ers  and  a  patience  under  his  own  which  is  buoyant  almost 
to  roliieking,  as  when  he  says  :~^ 

"  Come,  let  us  be  jolly,  whate^rer  betide. 

And  fill  up  a  bumper :  let's  call  it  Falerman, 
It  matters  not  wbait  be  the  liquor  supplied, 

As  long  ap  we  oanuot  produce  tbe  Hib^miaa. 
Come,  Mtiry  and  Pat,  to  your  welfare,  here  goes  ; 

Time  flies !  see  iedready  the  day's  disappearing  ! 
The  season  comes  round  once  a  year,  and  who  haowiw 

The  next  we  may  spend  in  the  dear  land  of  Erin  ! 
The  thonght  is  so  pleasant,  it  makes  me  inclined 

To  try  an  experiment  in  acrobatics  ; 
This  Christmas  at  least,  \t  the  last  that  will  find 

Me  flick  in  a  Boston  hotel  with  rheumatics/' 

< 

But  these  are  hardly  the  utterances  one  would  expect  from 
a  Christian  minister  bowed  down  with  suffering  on  a  Christ- 
mas day.  One  would  expect  his  consolations  to  have  been 
somewhat  different.  We  admire  the  piece  for  the  pathos,  the 
kindliness,  the  patience  it  reveals ;  but  we  note  the  absence 
of  that  deep-toned  spirituality  which  in  the  lives  of  Christian 
ministers  we  have  been  so  accustomed  to,  under  circumstances 
of  a  similar  character.  Keble  or  M'Cheyne  or  Bonar  would 
have  written  otherwise.     Keble  did  write  : — 

"  Think  on  the  eternal  home 
The  Saviour  left  for  you  ; 
Think  on  the  Lord  most  holy*  come 
To  dwell  with  hearts  nntme  ; 
So  shall  ye  tread  nntir^d  his  pastoral  wa3rs. 
And  in  the  darkness  sing  your  carol  of  high  praise.*' 

And  we  would  say  that  there  were  more  suitable  consola- 
iioDs  for  an  exiled  invalid,  ail  the  more  that  he  was  a  Christian 
minister.  But  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  whole 
tendency  of  Romanism  is  to  quench,  to  stifle,  the  individual 
life,  intellectual  and  spiritual,  of  its  devotees.  And  therefore 
H  need  not  be  thought  wonderful  that  we  have  so  few  books 
and  80  few  hymns  from  Roman  Catholic  priests  illustrative  of 
the  reality,  of  the  depths  and  workings  of  their  spiritual  life. 

But  we  hasten  to  note  the  end.  The  American  campaign 
proved  altogether  too  heavy  for  Mr  Buckley;  for  he  came 
back  an  invalid,  and  after  getting  a  cordial  welcome  from  his 
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fellow-citizens,  he  lay  down  to  die.  A  few  mondis  of  heay^ 
sufferings,  which  he  bore  with  patience,  and  the  end  cama 
And  with  much  outward  lamentation  and  deep  eorrow  of 
heart,  masses  of  the  population  of  Cork  assembled  anmnd  hb 
bier;  and  carried  to  the  cemetery  in  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
on  the  20th  of  May  1872,  the  remains  of  their  much-beloved 
Father  Buckley.  His  grave  did  not  remain  long  un- 
honoured.  A  few  yards  from  the  entrance  to  the  cemeteiy 
a  beautiful  Celtic  cross  of  noble  proportions  and  exquisite 
workmanship,  with  a  suitable  and  laudatory  inscription  on  its 
pedestal,'  points  out  his  last  resting-place.  Though  he  died 
comparatively  young,  at  the  age  of  forty,  he  lived  much  and 
long.  And  bad  he  been  born  under  another  star  and  in 
another  communion,  where  his  mind  and  heart  would  have 
been  untrammelled,  the  Christian  world  would  have  known 
him  better  and  loved  him  more.  William  Ibwiit. 
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..  The  firet  article  in  the  January  number  of  this  Reoiew  is  a  deeply 
interestiQg  one,  entitled  ''  The  Auburn  Declaration,"  by  Bev.  Professor 
Morris,  D.D.,  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary.  It  deals  with  that  instruc- 
tire  chapter  of  American  Church  history,  the  separation  and  re-union 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  shews  that  the  Auburn  Declaration  had 
an  important  connection  with  the  successful  completion  of  the  union 
negotiations.  The  article  is  admirably  written,  and  discusses  in  an 
excellent  spirit  both  the  doctrinal  questions  which  divided  tlie  Churchy 
and  the  wider  subject  of  the  propriety  of  revising  the  Confession  of  Faith» 
So  fair  and  conciliatory  is  the  writer  that  we  can  only  infer  with  some 
hesitation  that  he  himself  belonged  to  the  New  School  section  of  the 
Church.  The  Auburn  Declaration  originated  as  follows  :-— A  convention 
of  OldSchool  divines  in  1837,  just  before  the  Assembly,  when  the  separation, 
occurred,  prepared  a  Testimony  and  Memorial  to  be  laid  before  it,  demand- 
ing examination  into  sixteen  doctrinal  errors  which  the  convention  alleged 
were  prevalent  in  the  Church.  These  errors  were  stated  in  a  very  broad 
and  offensive  form,  and  practically  denied  the  main  points  of  Calvinism. 
The  New  School  party,  denying  that  their  views  were  as  alleged,  drew  up 
the  Auburn  Declaration,  in  which  they  set  against  each  of  the  '^  Errors'' 
charged  against  them  the  "True  Doctrine"  which  they  maintained.. 
The  Assembly  received  this  protest,  but  did  not  either  formally  answer 
it,  or  accept  it  as  a  true  statement  of  the  New  School  views,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  separation  took  place.  To  shew  the  tone  of  the  two 
documents,  the  "  Testimony"  and  the  '*  Auburn  Declaration"  respec- 
tively, we  give  two  examples,  first  of  the  errors  alleged  by  the  Old  School, 
and  then  of  the  doctrine  maintained  by  the  New.  1.  "  That  the  doctrine 
of  Imputation,  whether  of  tlie  guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  or  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  has  no  foundation  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  is  both  unjust 
and  absurd."  Beply  :  '*  The  sin  of  Adam  is  not  imputed  to  his  posterity 
in  the  sense  of  a  literal  transfer  of  personal  qualities,  acts,  and  demerits  ; 
but  by  reason  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  in  its  peculiar  relation,  the  race  are 
treated  as  if  they  had  sinned.  Nor  is  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed 
to  bii  people  in  the  sense  of  a  literal  transfer  of  personal  qualities,  acts, 
and  merit ;  but  by  reason  of  his  peculiar  relation,  they  are  treated  as  if 
they  were  righteous."  2.  "  That  saving  faith  is  a  mere  belief  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  not  a  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  Beply  :  "  Saving  faith  is 
an  intelligent  and  cordial  assent  to  the  testimony  of  God  concerning  his 
Scm,  implying  reliance  on  Christ  alone  for  pardon  and  eternal  life,  and  in 
all  cases  it  is  an  effect  of  the  special  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  These 
specimens  are  enough  to  shew  that  the  divergence  between  the  two  parties 
was  not  nearly  so  wide  as  the  Old  School  section  supposed,  if  the  Auburn 
Declaration  truly  represents  the  New  School  position.  Dr  Morris  says 
on  this  point:  ^  At  this  day  there  are  none  who  suppose  that  this  oon« 
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▼entioD  (which  adopted  the  Doclaration)  was  consciouaiy  coTering  op 
cherished  Arminian  errors  with  Galvioistic  wrappings, 'or  that  its  avowal 
of  loyalty  to  our  symbols  was  otherwise  than  sincere  and  cordiaL"  The 
New  School  never  made  this  Declaration  an  anthoritative  symbol,  noC 
because  they  did  not  unanimously  accept  it,  but  because  tbey  preferred 
to  hold  by  the  Confession  of  Faith  unaltered.  Their  teaching,  however, 
we  are  told,  came  to  be  cast  very  much  in  this  mould.  The  main  points 
of  Calvinism  were  all  retained,  as  in  the  Declaration ;  but  the  general 
tendency  in  the  Church's  teaching,  as  in  that  document,  seems  to  have  been 
to  lay  special  stress  on  such  points  as  the  freedom  of  man  and  the  sufi- 
eiency  of  the  Redemption.  When  the  better  days  of  longing  for  re-nnioa 
came,  the  Auburn  Declaration  formed  an  important  instrumentality  in 
favour  of  union.  When,  in  1868,  a  protest  had  been  lodged  in  the  Old 
School  Assembly  against  union  on  the  basis  of  the  Standards,  by  some 
emiuent  divines,  on  the  ground  that  too  much  liberty  of  interpretation 
-was  provided  for,  the  Assembly  passed  this  important  resolution :  '^  We 
regard  the  Anbum  Declsratioii  «b  aa  authontattre  statement  of  the  New 
School  type  of  Calvinism,  and  as  indicating  how  far  they  desire  to  go, 
and  how  much  liberty  they  wish,  in  regard  to  what  the  terms  of  union 
call  the  various  modes  of  explaining,  illustrating,  and  stating  the  Oilvtn- 
istie  faith.**  And  on  this  understanding,  next  year,  the  re -union  was 
happily  accomplished.  It  is  not  often,  surely,  that  a  document  originat- 
ing in  a  heated  controversy  has  thus  become  the  means  of  reconciliation ; 
the  fact  reflects  much  honour  on  its  original  authors.  The  last  part  of 
this  important  paper  maintains  the  position,  that  it  is  not  at  present 
expedient  to  revise  the  Confession  of  Faith.  Dr  Bainy's  "  Cunningham 
Lectures"  are  quoted  with  approval,  and  his  position  on  the  subject  of 
creeds  is  characterised  as  ''  eonservative  rather  than  radical,"  a  fiact  of 
which  no  one  in  this  country  needs  to  be  as^red. 

We  must  deal  very  briefly  with  the  other  articles  in  this  number. 
Professor  Green,  of  Princeton,  on  "  The  Study  of  the  Hebrew  Language,"* 
amply  proves  and  illustrates  the  importance  to  ministers  of  an  aocnrste 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  Hebrew  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Perhaps  he  makes  rather  too  much  of  some  fntntf/tVr,  t.g, 
the  force  of  the  definite  article  in  the  Pentateuch.  Dr  Skinner,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, rehearses  the  arguments  for  the  fact  and  value  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection  in  a  plain,  forcible  style.  Lender  the  title,  '*  The  Duty  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  the  Indisns,"  Mr  Condict,  of  New  York,  who 
has  long  lived  among  them,  pleads  that  they  should  be  educated  and 
Christianised  where  they  are,  and  admitted  to  citizenship,  and  that  the 
"  reservation  policy "  of  banishing  them  to  some  limited  district  where 
they  must  live  alone  be  given  up  as  unsuccessful.  Next  comes  a  trans- 
lation of  a  very  thoughtful  lecture  by  Professor  Hanns,  of  Berlin,  en 
''The  Philosophy  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer.**  This  system  has  fA  late 
attained  a  wide  popularity  in  Germany,  though  it  is  as  yet  unrepresented 
by  a  champion  in  any  University  chair.  Some  of  Schopenhauer's  main 
positions  are  the  following — a  cheerless  system  enough  :  "  All  things  in 
the  soul  are  produced  by  a  blind  wilL  Consciousness  is  its  product 
Nature  itself  is  the  manifestation  of  the  will  to  live.   Man's  will  is  always 
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predetetHiiiied  before  birth.  Every  human  life  vibrates  between  pnin 
and  miMdy  thtoogh  the  hopelen  AtruggleB  of  the  desiring  will.  The' 
world  is  the  very  wont  of  all  possible  worlds !"  This  pessimism  is 
shewn  to  be  Indian  in  its  origin  ;  but  what  in  India  was  a  life,  *'  in  Ger- 
many is  only  an  idle  specttlatMMif  according  to  which  no  one  has  tried  or 
dared  to  live.'' 

There  follows  a  very  creditable  defence  of  the  perpetual  obligation  of 
the  Fourth  Commandment,  on  scriptural  grounds,  by  "  A  Layman."  At 
the  close,  he  defends  the  change  of  the  day  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  thing 
which  the  apostles  and  primitive  Church  could  fairly  carry  out,  eA*en 
without  express  divine  command,  because  the  day  chosen  was  m  Hwrely 
positive  feature  in  a  moral  institution. 

Eev.  Dr  Lowrie,  of  New  York,  imder  the  head  of  **  Church  Questions 
in  Foreign  Missions,"  makes  out  a  better  case  than  may  at  once  com- 
mend itself  to  some  who  begin  his  article,  for  training  native  converts 
from  the  first  in  Presbyterian  principles.  He  mentions  instances  of 
non-denominational  mission  churches  which  soon  adopted  narrow  prelacy 
or  ultra-independency  ;  and  maintains,  with  more  boldness  than  most  will 
share,  the  advantages  of  denominational  action  in  foreign  missions.  But 
lie  aUy  shews  the  usefulness  of  Presbyterian  organisation  to  the  native 
pastors  and  congregations,  and  advocates  that  they  should  be  affiliated 
to  home  churehea 

Bev.  F.  Yinton,  librarian  of  Princeton  College,  examines  the  evidence 
of  the  recently-discovered  ''  Utrecht  Psalter,"  on  the  subject  of  the  anti- 
quity of  the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed,  or  "  Quicunque  Yult"  This* 
Utrecht  psalter  has  a  copy  of  the  creed  appended  to  it ;  and  has  been 
identified  with  that  described  by  Archbishop  Ussher,  as  seen  by  him  in 
the  Cotton  Library,  and  dating,  in  his  belief,  from  the  age  of  Gregory  I. 
(600  A.D.)  Mr  Yinton  maintains  that  the  MS.  is  not  older  than  the  ninth 
century,  on  various  grounds,  such  as  the  use  of  contractions,  the  presence 
of  punctuation  marks,  and  the  nature  of  the  drawings  between  the 
psalms.  It  therefore  gives  no  support  to  the  antiquity  claimed  for  the 
unpopular  creed. 

Among  the  short  notices  at  the  close  of  this  number,  we  observe  an 
earnest  and  hopeful  appeal  for  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  American  colleges, 
that  they  might  share  ''  in  the  revival  of  religion  now  in  progress  through 
the  country.*' 

The  April  number  opens  with  a  sensible  discussion,  by  Dr  At  water,  of 
Princeton,  one  of  the  editors,  of  the  well-worn  topic,  "  Civil  Government 
and  Beligion."  It  is  sure  to  be  useful  in  America,  as  it  deals  throughout 
with  the  present  bearings  of  the  subject  there,  such  as  the  legislative 
recognition  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  place  of  religion  in  the  common 
schools.  In  the  early  part  of  the  article,  which  deals  with  the  principles 
of  the  subject,  the  positions  of  the  author  will  commend  themselves  to 
most  British  Presbyterians,  t.«.  to  those  who  are  neither  avowed  Erastians 
nor  extreme  Yoluntaries.  Under  the  question,  how  far  civil  government 
may  cherish  religion,  like  most  Americans,  he  holds,  "that  equal  protec- 
tion be  shewn  to  all,  and  special  favour  to  none  of  the  religious  denomi- 
nations which  profess  to  be  guided  by  the  sacred  Scriptures  ;"  and  that 
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**  th«  Slate  cannot  give  support  to  the  Chnrch  by  giving  material  aid  to 
any  one  or  all  of  its  branches."  It  may,  however,  support  Protestant 
ohaplains,  and  exempt  church  property  from  taxation.  The  independent 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church  in  spiritual  matters  is  maintained,  and  declarMl 
to  be  recognised  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  And  as  to 
religion  in  the  schools,  the  election-programme  of  President  Gruit  ii 
vigorously  attacked ;  and,  in  opposition  both  to  Papists  and  Secularists, 
the  duty  of  Bible-reading,  and  using  simple  forms  of  prayer  in  eveiy 
school,  is  strongly  maintained. 

The  second  article  is  entitled  ''  Benefictaiy  Education :  Historic^ 
Sketch,"  by  Bev.  A.  D.  Barber,  It  is  a  defence  of  the  Presbyterisn 
Church  of  the  United  States  in  its  long-established  habit  of  aiding  with 
money  help  the  education  of  aspirants  to  the  mimstry — a  course  of  action 
which  has  recently  been  denounced  as  hurtful  to  the  young  men  them- 
selves. The  paper  is  one-sided,  but  has  some  historical  interest,  especially 
where  it  deals  with  the  views  of  the  Beformers.  The  writer  certainly  has 
Calvin's  and  Knox's  example  on  his  side,  as  well  as  some  of  the  West^ 
minster  divines ;  but  circumstances  have  vastly  changed  since  then,  and 
it  is  an  unwholesome  sign  of  the  American  laity  if  money  help  is  becoming 
necessary  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  average  student  of  divinity, 
instead  of  forming,  as  among  ourselves,  a  reward  of  special  industiy. 

There  follows  a  useful  resunU  of  Lipsius's  recent  work  on  '^  The  Roman- 
Peter  Legend."  The  position  is  strongly  maintained  that  Peter  never 
was  at  Rome  at  alL  Scripture  is  silent  on  the  point  Clement  of  Borne 
and  Ignatius  have  no  decisive  testimony.  Later  fathers  may  only 
have  founded  upon  a  growing  moss  of  tradition.  Next  comes  a  transla- 
tion of  M.  Paul  Janet's  article  in  the  Ae^ne  dei  deux  Mondm  on 
''Final  Causes  and  Contemporaneous  Physiology."  It  is  well  worth 
reading,  but  cannot  be  shortly  summarised.  A  volume  on  the  subject  is 
announced  by  the  author.  Bev.  Dr  Stanton,  of  Cincinnati,  writes  on 
'*  The  Ecclesiastical  Disruption  of  1861,"  or  the  division  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Presbyterian  Churches  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  This 
is  by  no  means  so  pleasant  an  ecclesiastical  article  as  that  with  which  the 
January  number  opens.  It  is  fitted,  by  its  sharp  tone  towards  the  mis- 
taken and  prejudiced,  but  unfortunate  Southern  Church,  to  make  re-UBi<m 
less  possible  than  before,  and  even  those  fraternal  relations  which  the 
Northern  Assembly  desires  less  likely.  It  seems  to  us  at  this  distance  a 
pity,  in  a  country  where  the  capacity  for  union  has  been  so  lai^y 
developed  as  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States,  to  go  so  minutely, 
as  this  Northern  divine  does,  into  the  history  and  the  principles  of  that 
disruption.  No  doubt  the  Southern  ministers  said  many  radi  tilings  in 
favour  of  slavery  and  of  State-rights  fifteen  years  ago,  but  it  would  be 
better  to  let  the  oral  words  of  deceased  divines  drop  out  of  memory  than 
to  print  them  here.  Of  course  Dr  Stanton  will  reply  that  he  \a  only 
defending  the  Northern  Church  against  the  charge  of  having  forced 
the  Southern  brethren  to  separate  by  taking  the  Federal  side  in  politica 
Both  parties  seem  to  have  been  equally  influenced  by  the  excitement  of 
the  times,  and  naturally  sa    (We  are  glad  to  observe  the  hearty  proposal 
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of  the  recent  Northem  Assembly  at  once  to  renew  fraternal  relations 
with  their  Southern  brethren.) 

The  last  article  is  an  admirable  popular  paper,  by  Dr  Charles  Hodge, 
on  '*  Christianity  without  Christ,"  in  which  he  shews,  with  all  his 
characteristic  force,  and  at  the  same  time  with  much  evangelical  warmth, 
the  central  and  supreme  place  of  the  divine- human  person  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  vital  Christianity. 

The  BiUioiheca  Sacra,    April  187G.    Andovcr :  W.  F.  Draper.     London: 
Triibner  k  Co. 

The  solid  learning  and  exact  scholarship  of  America  are  nowhere  better 
manifested  than  in  the  pages  of  this  Review;  and  it  is  most  creditable  to  its 
publisher  and  readers,  as  well  as  to  its  contributors,  that  so  large  11  pro- 
portion of  the  articles  are  of  permanent  value  to  students,  rather  than  of 
passing  interest  to  the  popular  reader.  TVe  doubt  if  any  quarterly  or 
monthly  periodical  in  the  United  Kingdom  could  have  ventured  to  devote 
so  much  of  its  space  to  papers  whose  only  attraction  is  that  they  state,  in 
plain,  clear  language,  important  results  of  patient  personal  study.  The 
first  ortide  is  a  very  long  one,  by  Professor  J.  Emerson,  Beloit,  Wisconsin, 
on  ^  The  Cyropcedia  of  Xenophon :  its  historical  character,  and  its  value  in 
the  illustration  of  Scripture."  It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  give  in  a  few 
lines  any  abstract  of  the  argument  of  this  paper ;  but  it  seems  to  vindicate 
for  Xenophon,  with  thorough  success,  a  much  higher  character  for  historical 
accuracy  in  this  work  than  has  generally  been  allowed,  him.  The  writer 
shews  how,  in  various  instances,  the  comparison  of  ancient  authorities  and 
the  testimony  of  recently-discovered  inscriptions  justify  Xenophon  where  he 
differs  from  Herodotus,  or  Ctesias ;  and  maintains  that  the  Cyroposdia  is 
throughout  a  trustworthy  history,  not  a  careless  romance,  as  the  late 
Colonel  Mure  insists,  in  his  '*  History  of  Greek  Literature."  Professor 
Emerson  leaves  himself  little  space  for  shewing  the  harmony  which  he 
asserts  between  the  scriptural  and  Xenophonian  accounts  of  the  Babylonian 
kingdom  and  the  achievements  of  Cyrus.  But  he  adequately  establishes 
such  results  as  the  following : — Scripture  and  Xenophon  agree,  "  as  two 
independent,  distinct  witnesses,  on  such  test-points  as  the  relations  of  Susa 
(Sbushan)  in  the  last  struggle  of  Babylon ;  the  presence  of  the  king  in 
Babylon  at  its  fall,  and  the  story  of  his  last  night ;  the  Median  predeces- 
sor of  Cyrus  (Darius  or  Cyazares);  ana  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Cyrus 
to  the  royalty;"  and  thus  the  reliability  of  each  is  proved.  Further,  <*  The 
Book  of  Ezra,  and  especially  that  of  Daniel,  is  transferred  from  a  defensive 
position  to  one  of  authority,  as  shewing  the  familiarity  of  a  contemporary," 
with  many  facts  as  to  which  they  and  Xenophon  agree.  The  next  article, 
by  Rev.  B.  Pick,  of  Rochester,  is^ontitled  "  Horse  Samaritanod :  or,  A  Collec- 
tion of  various  Readings  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  compared  with  the 
Hebrew  and  other  ancient  versions."  It  is  the  first  of  a  series  that  will 
be  valuable  for  reference,  and  contains  all  the  variations  in  Genesis  between 
the  Masoretic  Hebrew  text  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  In  most  cases 
the  LXX  reading  is  also  given.  The  readings  uf  the  ancient  Samaritan 
irertiona  are  given  for  convenience  in  Hebrew  ch:iracters. 
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Next  come  two  brief  and  much  lighter  articles— the  one^  which  does  not 
call  for  notice,  on  *'  The  relation  of  Theology  to  other  Sciences,"  the  other 
on  *'  The  '  J.  C.  Brown'  Library,  Providence,  Rhode  lehuid/'  Mr  Browa 
spent  his  life  in  collecting  valuable  books  and  MSS.,  espeoiallj  such  aa  wert 
in  any  way  connected  with  America,  without  the  lea^t  regard  to  coat,  and 
in  consoqoence,  the  city  of  Providence  now  contains  probablj  the  finest  d  J- 
lection  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  We  hope  those  of  our  learned  readen  who 
mean  to  vi^it  the  United  States  will  bear  this  fact  in  mind. 

Professor  Abbot,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  follows  with  an  exhaav 
tive  examination  of  *'  The  Eleading,  '  Church  of  God,'  Acts  xx.  28."  lie 
concludes  decidedly  in  favour  of  »»(/•»,  rather  than  /im.  The  article  is  a 
model  of  exact  and  careful  criticism.  The  printer,  as  well  as  the  antbor. 
deserves  praise  for  his  accuracy ;  and  the  students  of  Cambridge  may  be 
congratulated  on  possessing  so  masterly  a  teacher  of  Biblical  criticism. 
We  can  only  find  space  fur  the  briefest  summary  of  the  evidence,  which 
in  its  full  form  seems  thoroughly  convincing  in  favour  of  ««•<••.  The 
manuscript  authority  for  it  includes  both  Alexandrian  and  Western 
uncials,  and  nearly  all  the  best  cursives*  The  ancient  versions  and  the 
earlier  fathers  also  favour  it.  The  intornal  evidence,  instead  of  favouring 
0uvf  is  also  claimed  for  uv^Uv,  The  theory  of  wilful  alterasion  by  the 
Arians  is  shewn  to  be  without  proof  or  parallel,  or  even  reason  (for  i%ti 
would  have  favoured  their  theory  of  Christ*s  secondary  divinity).  But  it 
is  very  likely  that  4ui  crept  into  the  text,  from  the  margin,  as  a  copyist's 
substitution  of  a  familiar  for  an  unusual  expression,  ''church  of  Qod," 
being  a  frequent  phrase  of  Paul.  But  that  apostle  never  names  Chrisl 
Ood,  while  often  proving  his  true  divinity. 

At  the  end  of  this  valuable  paper  are  two  supplementary  notes — the  ooe 
on  the  patristic  use  of  such  expressions  as  "  the  blood  of  God,*'  the  other 
on  the  reading  of  the  Peshito-Syriac  and  i£thiopio  versions  on  the  verse  io 
.question. 

Eev.  James  F.  M'Curdy,  of  Princeton,  continues  his  learned  dissertation 
on  the  relations  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  languages,  begun  m  last  number. 
This  instalment  is  occupied  with  what  he  calls  the  '*  criteria  of  relationship* 
between  these  two  families  of  speech.  lie  contrasts  in  succession  their 
sounds  and  their  structural  principles,  leaving  the  contents  of  their  voca- 
bularies for  subsequent  analysis.  As  to  the  sounds,  while  he  agrees  that 
gutturals  are  characteristically  Semitic,  be  maintains  that  they  axe  not  so 
exclusively  so  as  to  justify  Sayco  in  denying  on  their  account  the  possibility 
of  affinity  between  the  two  families.  As  to  structure,  he  concludes  that 
there  is  no  direct  demonstration  of  relationship.  Both  have  fullj  de- 
veloped inflectional  systems,  but  the  verbal  forms  are  essentiallj  dibtinet 
in  their  structural  principles.  lie  then  argues  with  much  ability  th*t 
**  nothing  in  the  established  principles  of  the  science  of  language  fbr^di  an 
assumption  of  the  possibility  of  an  ante-grammatical  connection  between 
the  two  forms  of  speech." 

The  last  article,  by  Rev.  O.  F.  Wright,  of  Andover,  is  entitled  "  Dr 
IIodge*s  misrepresentations  of  President  Finney's  System  of  Theology." 
.Not  having  President  Finney's  works  at  hand,  we  cannot  estimate  the  im- 
portance of  the  alleged  misrepresentations.    Dr  Hodge  will  probably  take 
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occasion  to  defend  himself.  The  first  of  the  writer's  complaints  is,  that 
early  editions  of  Dr  Finney's  publioations  only  are  quoted.  But  ibis  is  not 
a  very  serious  charge,  since  Dr  Hodge  carefully  states  in  each  case  tho 
csdition  from  which  he  quotes.  lie  is  also  accused  of  misrepresenting  Dr 
Finney's  yiews;  but  it  is  acknowledged  that  he  gives  references  to  his 
author's  pages  at  every  point,  proving  his  perfect  hunesty.  There  is  per- 
haps some  truth  in  this  critic's  allegation  that  this  part  of  Dr  Ilodge's 
work  bears  traces  of  a  controversial  origin.  But  this  need  not  shake 
our  confidence  in  the  general  value  of  the  *'  Systematic  Theology." 

The  New  Englander.     April  1876.     New  Haven  :   W.  L.  Kingsley. 
London :  Trubaer  k  Co. 

We  have  only  spaoe  for  the  briefest  notice  of  this  number.  Only  tho 
lost  of  its  articles,  but  that  the  longest  and  most  valuable,  deals  with  theo- 
logy. It  is  on  ''  The  Theory  and  Method  of  Preaching,"  by  Bev.  Professor 
Hoppin,  of  Yale  Ck)llege,  Treatin g,Jirstt  of  the  object  and  scope  of  preaching, 
he  illustrates  three  of  its  main  aitDs^iUuminatiany  persuasiony  and  tdifica- 
tion;  seoo7idltf,  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  divine  truth  in  sermons, 
he  discusses,  only  to  reject,  the  view  which  has  generally  prevailed  in 
America,  and,  above  all,  in  New  England,  ''That  preaching  consists  pre- 
eminently and  exclusively  in  the  argumentative  discussion  of  theology." 
tie  exalts  rhetoric  above  logic,  and  appeals  for  a  revolution  in  the  American 
theory  of  preaching,  till  it  become  more  spiritual.  He  recommends 
expository  or  textual  preaching,  and  gives  as  examples  of  his  ideal,  F.  W. 
Robertson  and  Horace  Bnshnell.  He  also  recommends  the  guarded  use 
of  the  results  of  science.  His  third  head  is  on  the  best  methods  of  pulpit 
delivery,  where  he  takes  a  wise  and  moderate  position.  lie  takes  for 
granted  that  the  modem  method  of  reading  written  sermons  has  greatly 
diminished  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  and  yet  recognises  its  advantages. 
Both  ''memoriter''  and  ''extemporaneous"  preaching  are  sensibly  dis- 
cussed. Coquerels  three  prerequisites  of  success  in  the  last  method  are 
worth  quoting — "  An  abundant  supply  of  ideas,  a  rich  knowledge  of  tho 
Scriptures,  and  a  fluent  idiomatic  use  of  ono'^  mother  tongue.''  He  closes 
with  three  suggestions,  which  we  give  in  tho  briefest  form.  1.  Try  to 
combine  the  advantage  of  the  three  methods,  by  writing,  committing  (to 
some  extent),  and  then  preaching  without  great  care  to  adhere  to  the 
written  words.  2.  Speak  at  one  service  from  written  notes,  and  at  the 
other  extemporaneously.  3.  Let  young  men,  if  strong  and  full  of  faith, 
"  dare  to  make  use  of  a  more  excellent  way,  and,  the  all-absorbing  desire 
to  save  men's  souls  being  taken  for  granted,  cut  loose  entirely  from  the 
trammels  of  writing,"  though  not  at  all  from  the  severe  labour  of  study. 

Some  of  the  other  articles  are  full  of  interest.  Mr  Lyell  Adams,  on  G. 
U.  Lewes'  "  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,"  is  as  racy  as  usual,  and  the 
reviews  of  books  are  discriminating  and  useful.  B.  B. 
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Tke6logi9che  SUidien  und  Kritiken.    1876.     III. 

OustaT  R56oh,  who  formerly  wrote  aboat  the  Jewish  myths  rehUmg  to 
Jesus,  now  discusses  the  Mohammedaa  myths  about  our  Sariour.  lie 
assumes  with  recent  inquirers  that  Mohammed  had  intercourse  with 
Jewish  teachers,  and  also  with  Christians  of  an  Ebionito  type.  The  latter  be 
presumes  to  have  possessed  writteu  gospels — perhaps  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  originally  Syriac  Qospel  of  the  Infancy.  Herein  he 
opposes  Muir  8  Tiew.  The  essayist  then  takes  up  in  detail  the  stories 
about  Mary  and  Jesus,  which  are  found  in  the  Koran,  or  in  later 
Mohammedan  writings,  tracing  some  to  Jewiiih  sources,  and  others  to 
Jewish  Christianity,  pointing  out  parallels  in  the  apocryphal  gospcb,  ^. 
The  investigation  covers  ground  which  has  been  repeatedly  traversed  before ; 
but  Rbsch  puts  forward  new  explanations  of  several  puzzling  myths,  and 
in  particular  suggests  that  a  good  many  of  the  stories  in  the  Koran  are 
based  on  typology.  Thus  the  fable  that  a  fountain  burst  forth  where 
Jesus  was  born  is  connected  with  £zekiol  zlviL  1,  by  the  aid  of  the  well- 
known  typical  interpretation  which  takes  the  east  gate  of  the  temple  in 
Kzekiel  xliv.  to  signify  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Diaconus  H. 
•Schmidt  discusses,  in  a  lengthy  paper,  the  contrast  between  tho  ethical 
principbs  of  the  Bible  and  those  of  the  so-^xdled  *' modem"  theology. 
Beginning  with  the  metaphysical  and  psychological  principles  involved,  he 
argues  that  a  distinctly  pantheistic  tendency  appears  in  the  modem  con- 
ception of  God,  even  as  that  conception  is  developed  by  a  theologian  like 
Pfleiderer,  who  represents  the  extreme  right  of  the  modem  schooL  Among 
.  other  remarks,  a  point  is  made  against  Pfleiderer  by  contrasting  his  argu- 
ment, that  Ood  must  be  personal  because  the  pious  man  knows  that  be 
loves  Him,  with  the  quite  opposite  course  of  the  thought  of  1  John  iv.  10. 
The  ethical  consequences  of  this  pantheistic  tendency,  which  allows  only 
an  immanent  revelation  of  Ood,  appear  in  the  abolition  of  the  idea  of  direct 
divine  commands,  and  in  want  of  appreciation  fur  the  notion  of  obedience. 
The  essaybt  proceeds  to  discuss  the  ethical  dangers  of  the  doctrine  of 
creatio  eantinua.  The  discussion  is  superficial,  and  the  writer  seemti 
unaware  that  this  doctrine,  in  the  hands  of  the  old  divines  of  the  reformed 
theology,  was  very  far  from  tending  to  reduce  "  ethical  processes  to  inten- 
sified natural  processes."  In  this  connection  we  find  the  singular  remark 
that  "  the  difference  between  creation  and  preservation  seems  to  be  essen- 
tially dependent  on  the  objectivity  of  the  notion  of  species."  The  criticism 
of  the  modem  dilution  of  the  idea  of  guilt  is  juster,  but  contains  nothing 
fresh.  Passing  to  the  modem  Christology,  Schmidt  shews  that,  with  nil 
their  e£fort8  to  rise  above  the  Ebionitism  of  the  older  rationalism,,  modern 
rationalists  are  unable  to  find  in  their  conception  of  Jesus  the  'Ethical 
motives  which  attach  to  the  biblical  doctrine  of  a  personal  manifestation 
of  God  in  Christ.  Then  he  proceeds  to  examine  the  Pelagian  tendeneiet 
of  the  new  school    Next  he  comes  to  the  doctrine  of  the  charch  anJ 
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kingdom  of  God,  oriiioisiDg  Ritschl  in  a  very  unolear  way ;  and  finally  he 
takes  up  the  modem  eschatology. 

Plrofessor  Leohler  sketches  the  course  of  the  oonyersion  of  the  Germans 
to  Christianity.  There  were  Christian  churches  in  Rhenish  Germany  in 
the  time  of  Irenaeus.  The  gospel  had  doubtless  reached  these  districts 
from  the  Rhone ;  and  the  very  word  kirk — Kirche  =  Mv^ntmif — points  to  the 
Greek  Churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons  as  the  source  of  the  earliest  German 
Christianity.  The  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  at  first  pressed  back  Christi- 
anity from  the  districts  of  Germany  where  it  had  penetrated  along  with 
the  legions.  But  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  the  missionaries 
of  Ireland  began  their  work  among  the  Franks.  Late  in  the  seventh  century 
English  missionaries  entered  Frisia.  Then  came  the  great  mission  of 
Boniface.  But  the  Saxons  remained  heathens,  and  received  the  gospel 
only  when  they  were  subdued  by  Karl  the  Great.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  generation  converted  by  the  sword  had  scarcely  passed  away  when 
Saxony  produced  the  great  Christian  poem  of  the  ffeliand.  The  last 
foreign  missionaries  on  German  soil  were  the  Greeks,  CyriUus  and 
Methodius,  who  began  to  preach  to  the  heathen  Solavonians  of  Moravia 
in  863.  The  Germans  took  the  missions  to  Sclavonia  into  their  own  hand. 
Anakar  (801-865)  laboured,  in  Schleswig-Holstein.  The  Wends  received 
the  gospel  in  the  tenth  century,  not  without  bitter  resistance  to  a  religion 
identified  with  the  Grerman  yoke.  In  Misnia,  the  present  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  heathenism  lasted  into  the  twelfth  century.  The  heathenism  of 
the  Baltic  coasts  was  unbroken  till  the  twelfth  century;  the  Prussians 
were  converted  only  in  the  thirteenth,  and  the  work  was  not  thoroughly 
completed  till  the  Beformation.  From  this  sketch,  which  contains  nothing 
new,  and  seems  more  suitable  for  a  popular  magazine,  the  author  draws 
three  conclusions: — (1)  The  slow  progress  of  modern  missions  is  not  to 
be  hastily  condemned  if  it  took  more  than  eleven  centuries  to  evacgelise 
Germany ;  (2)  The  nationality,  origin,  and  religious  position  of  the  mis- 
sionaries was  as  diverse  as  possible,  and  German  piety  and  Christian 
culture  owe  to  this  a  certain  impress  of  universality ;  (3)  German  unity 
and  German  culture  in  general  are  the  fruit  of  Christianity.  After  these 
thin  essays,  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  Hermann  S track's  account  of  the 
Hebrew  manuscript  bibles  in  St  Petersburg — the  famous  Firkowitsch 
collection.  Most  of  the  facts  brought  out  in  this  paper  are  more  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  just  published  by  Strack  in  association 
with  Harkavy.  The  first  point  which  has  been  clearly  made  out  is,  that 
firkowitsch  was  a  forger  of  the  grossest  type.  In  the  larger  of  the  two 
collections  formed  by  him,  and  now  in  'St  Petersburg,  not  one  of  the 
inscriptions  with  dates  is  free  from  suspicion.  Old  dates  were  transformed 
by  erasures  and  touching  up,  so  as  to  produce  an  appearance  of  greater 
antiquity— a  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century,  for  example,  being  made  to 
date  from  the  tenth.  Other  inscriptions  are  wholly  false,  or,  being 
originally  undated,  have  had  dates  added.  All  this  was  done,  according 
to  Strack,  not  so  much  for  gain— though  the  collection  was  bought  by  the 
government  for  125,000  roubles— as  to  glorify  the  Karaites,  and  to  supply 
documentary  evidence  for  Firkowitsch 's  theory  connecting  them  with  the 
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ten  tribes.  Nevertheless  the  ooUection  has  great  yalae,  containing  at  least 
two  real  gems,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  smaller  collection  formerly  at 
Odessa.  The  oldest  Hebrew  MS.  of  the  Bible  with  a  certain  date  is  the 
Codex  of  the  Prophets,  of  the  year  916-7|  with  Babylonian  panctaation, 
which, is  now  being  published  in  facsimile  at  the  expense  of  the  Russian 
Government.  Next  to  this  MS.  ranks  one  of  the  year  1009,  containing 
the  whole  Old  Testament.  Other  MSS.  are  also  valuable,  and  even  some 
of  the  undated  or  falsely  dated  copies  are  old  and  important  But  Strack 
gives  the  warning  that  some  of  the-  various  readings  already  published 
from  these  MSS.  are  due  to  forgery.  Fortunately  the  forgeries  can 
generally  be  detected,  a  sure  criterion  being  that  the  new  writing  has  not 
sunk  into  the  body  of  the  parchment.  This  can  be  observed  by  holding 
the  leaf  against  the  light. 

An  important  note  by  Dr  A.  Uamack,  who  is  so  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front  among  the  younger  Qerman  theologians,  brings  from  the  Apocalypse 
of  Barnch  vi.  7,  a  contemporary  parallel  to  the  mention  of  the  golden 
iu/u»Tfi^tsf  in  Heb.  ix.  4.  There  we  read  of  an  "  incense  vessel " — ^yrtac 
KtDTO— as  belonging  to  the  holy  of  holies.  The  Syriac  word  is  not  quite 
free  from  the  ambiguity  of  meaning  which  attaches  to  the  New  Testament 
word ;  but  it  is  certainly  used  of  the  censer,  and  has  not  been  shewn  to  be 
ever  used  for  an  jiltar  of  incense.  At  any  rate,  the  two  contemporary  writers 
must  have  the  same  thing  in  view ;  and  it  becomes  dear  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  accuse  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  of  having  put  down 
his  statement  by  mistake.  The  association  of  an  incense  utonsil  with  the 
holy  of  holies  must  have  been  general  at  the  time ;  and  if  so,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  a  censer  is  meant,  not  the  golden  altar. 

ZeUschriftfiir  Wissenschafduihe  Theologie.     1876.    n. 

Hilgenfeld  writes  on  Hegesippus,  arranging  the  fragments  of  his  writ- 
ings, and  criticising  his  historical  position  and  the  scope  of  his  work.  In 
opposition  to  the  author  of  '*  Supernatural  Religion,"  Hilgenfeld  maintains 
that  Hegesippus  knew  the  Qospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  but  of  ooorae 
denies  that  the  question,  rU  n  $u^m  r««  ifir«ii,  which  he  relates  as  having  been 
put  to  James  by  the  Jews,  has  any  relation  to  the  Gospel  of  John.  To 
avoid  this  reference,  Hilgenfeld  very  arbitrarily  proposes  to  take  ''gpite"  as 
a  metaphor  for  ''  religious  teaching.''  To  a  writer  of  the  Tubingen  school, 
the  Jewish  Christianity  of  Hegesippus  is  of  special  interest ;  and  the 
essayist  is  concerned  to  prove  that  Hegesippus,  standing  on  the  teaching 
of  the  first  apostles,  rejected  Paul.  The  whole  argument  rests  on  a  very 
strained  application  of  a  passage  of  Stephanus  Gobsrus,  and  is  surely 
neutralised  by  the  admission  that  Hegesippus  stood  in  a  friendly  relation 
to  Pauline  Churches,  and  approved  of  the  epistle  of  Clement ;  and  that 
accordingly  '^  he  was  not  one  of  those  Jewish  Christians  who  wished  to 
force  upon  heathen  converts  the  literal  observance  of  the  law." 

An  interesting  point  for  the  history  of  the  early  constitution  of  the 
Palestinian  Church  is  brought  out  near  the  close  of  the  essay.  Hegesippus 
places  the  whole  period  from  the  beginnings  of  the  Church  down  to  A.n. 
108,  under  the  two  episcopates  of  James  and  Symeon,    But  Eusebius  had 
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dooamentary  notioe  ol  fifteen  Jewish  bishops  at  Jerusalem  before  the  year 
135.  We  cannot  suppose  thirteen  monarohio  bishops  in  eighteen  years. 
Hegeeippus  must  have  made  a  mistake  in  thinking  of  James  and  Symeon 
as  monarohio  bishops.  The  real  oonstitntion  at  that  time  was  presbyterian. 
and  the  fifteen  episcopates  were  partly  contemporary  with  one  another. 

Dr  05rres  inquires  into  the  martyrdom  of  Yinoentins  of  Leon,  and  con- 
cludes that  it  is  a  historical  fact,  and  took  place  between  460  and  560,  when 
the  Snevi  were  under  Arian  kings.  Tollin,  never  weary  of  his  favourite 
subject,  adds  another  to  his  numerous  essays  on  Servetns.  The  title  is, 
"  The  Pantheism  of  Servetns."  The  conclusion,  is  that  the  Spanish  theo- 
logian had  nothing  in  common  with  the  pantheism  which  abolishes  the 
freedom  of  God  and  man,  and  ignores  Christ,  the  first- bom  Son  of  God. 
Servetns  was  an  energetic  representative  of  the  mystical  Christo-pantheism 
which  has  been  carried  down  to  our  own  times  in  the  writings  of  Boehme, 
Oettinger,  and  Rothe 

K.  F.  K5hler  gives  an  account  of  the  literary  works  of  JElabanus  Maurus, 
including  some  treatises  not  yet  printed.  Ronsch  continues  bis  linguistic 
studies  on  the  Itala;  and  Aug.  Baur  illustrates  Matt.  xiz.  23-26  by  a 
reference  to  Lady  Duff  Gordon's  letters  from  Egypt,  p.  133,  where  she 
describes  the  difficult  passage  of  a  camel  through  a  small  gate,  of  a  kind 
called  a  needle's  eye. 

Jahrbucher  fiir  Deutsche  Theologie.     1876-    I. 

An  article  by  Dr  C.  Weixsacker,  on  the  beginnings  of  Christian  morals, 
deals  mainly  with  the  ethical  contents  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  but  does 
not  bring  out  anything  very  interesting.  Piper  of  Berlin  follows  with  a 
long  essay  of  nearly  seventy  pages  on  what  Church  history  has  gained 
from  inscriptions,  especially  from  those  of  Christian  antiquity.  The 
essayist  takes  up  in  systematic  order  forty  inscriptions  illustrating  nume- 
rous points  of  Church  history  during  the  first  eight  centuries.  Inscrip- 
tions valuable  for  dogmatic  rather  than  for  history  are  reserved  for  another 
and  larger  essay.  We  are  first  presented  with  a  series  of  inscriptions 
illustrating  the  external  progress  of  the  Church,  the  suppression  of  Pagan- 
ism, the  ravages  of  the  Barbarians,  and  so  forth.  Then,  as  a  specimen  of 
what  may  be  got  from  this  class  of  sources  for  the  inner  history  of 
Christianity,  the  general  councils  are  selected  for  special  illustration.  A 
very  curious  thing  is  the  way  in  which  many  sepulchral  inscriptions  use 
the  names  of  the  318  orthodox  members  of  the  Nicene  Council.  The 
anathema  of  the  318  patriarchs  is  invoked  as  the  heaviest  curse  that  can 
&dl  on  any  one  who  shall  injure  the  grave.  Of  other  points  connected 
with  the  general  councils  on  which  interesting  light  is  cast,  it  may  suffice 
to  mention  the  long  and  obstinate  schism  of  Istria  and  Aquileia  iJter  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  in  553. 

Hermann  Schultz,  of  Heidelberg  (now  of  Go ttingen),  writes  on  the  address 
of  the  Eputle  to  the  Romans.  With  Ewald  and  others,  he  holds  Rom. 
xvi.  3-21  for  a  fragment  of  a  letter  XA  Paul  to  Ephesus.  This  conclusion 
suggests  to  him  the  question  whether  other  fragments  of  the  same  letter 
may  not  be  found  in  Rom.  xii.-xvi. ;  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
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chapters  zii.,  ziii.,  xiv.,  zr.  1-6  are  also  addressed  to  Epbesus.  The  com- 
binatioiis  of  the  two  epistles  into  one  piece  is  explained  as  follows : — ^The 
public  use  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  could  hardly  begin  till  after  the 
Neronic  persecution.  Then  the  overseers  of  the  Church,  who  prepared  the 
epistle  for  congregational  use,  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  copy  of  the 
letter  to  Ephesus  written  by  Paul  at  Rome.  This  copy  may  not  haye  had 
the  address  filled  up,  and  so  may  have  got  to  be  viewed  as  a  second  letter 
to  Rome.  For  practical  use  the  two  letters  were  put  together ;  the  main 
part  of  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians  being  immediately  subjoined  to  ^e 
main  body  of  the  proper  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  W.  R.  S. 
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La  Rivista  Crutiana.    Firenze,    January-May  1876. 

These  numbers  of  this  magazine  contain  some  valuable  and  interesting 
communications,  especially  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Reformation 
and  its  martyrs  in  Italy.  In  the  January  number,  Dr  E[arl  Benrath 
throws  some  new  light  on  the  authorship  of  the  work,  entitled  Ben^lzio  di 
Crista,  which  was  so  useful  and  much  valued  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  Aonio  Paleario.  He  produces  a 
statement  of  Pietro  Camesecchi,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  the  Italian 
Reformers,  that  the  work  in  question  was  written  by  Don  Benedetto  da 
Mantova,  a  Benedictine  monk  in  Sicily,  and  revised  by  Marcantonio 
Maminio.  This  is  confirmed  by  a  statement  to  the  same  e£fect  in  a  con- 
temporary MS.  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  in  Italy  by 
Antonio  Caraociolo,  which  is  publishsd  in  the  April  number  of  the  Rivista. 
It  also  appears  from  a  MS.  extract  of  the  trial  of  Paleario,  seen  by  Pro- 
fessor De  Leva,  of  Padua,  in  the  library  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  at  Rome, 
that  the  title  of  Paleario's  book  was  different  from  that  of  the  one  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  him.  Notwithstanding  these  discoveries,  Br  Jules 
Bonnet  has  not  accepted  without  reserve  this  view ;  and  the  number  for 
March  contains  a  letter  from  him  on  the  subject,  with  a  reply  by  Professor 
De  Leva.  The  evidence  seems  decidedly  to  support  the  opinion  of  the 
latter. 

In  the  number  for  February,  Dr  Benrath  has  an  article  maintaining  that 
the  celebrated  Yittoria  Colonna  held  the  Protestant  doctrines,  though  she 
never  broke  with  the  Roman  Oatholic  Church,  and  when  the  time  of 
reaction  came,  gave  up  a  letter  of  Bernardino  Oohino  into  the  hands  of  the 
inquisitors,  who  ^were  seeking  something  against  him.  In  the  same 
number  we  find  a  notice  of  a  life  of  Ochino  by  Dr  Benrath,  who  defends 
him  from  the  suspicions  of  unsound  doctrine,  for  which,  after  having  been 
exiled  from  his  own  country  for  his  religion,  he  was  in  his  old  age  banished 
from  Zurich  by  his  Protestant  brethren.  These  two  numbers  also  contain 
two  papers  by  Albert  Revel,  under  the  title  **  Did  Joshua  make  the  San 
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stand  still?"  the  former  of  which  narrates  the  condemnation  of  GalileOi 
as  an  example  of  the  attitude  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  to  scientific 
disooYeries ;  while  the  latter  reviews  the  various  explanations  that  have 
been  given  of  Joshua  x.  12-15,  and  gives  the  preference  to  the  view  of 
Herder,  Bleek,  Keil,  and  others,  that  the  passage  is  a  poetical  extract,  not 
to  be  understood  literally.  This  explanation  has  called  forth  a  letter  in 
the  May  number,  maintaining  the  literal  sense,  to  which  Revel  briefly 
replies.  The  paper  of  Caracciolo,  from  the  records  of  the  Inquisition, 
printed  in  the  April  number,  and  already  referred  tOj  is  a  very  remarkable 
notice  of  the  numbers  of  so-called  heretics  in  the  various  cities  of  Italy  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  gives  a  very  vivid  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
evangelical  views  prevailed  at  one  time  in  that  country.  It  is  striking 
to  find  even  the  holy  office  confessing  "  that  not  only  many  bishops,  and 
vicars,  and  friars,  and  priests,  but  also  many  of  the  inquisitors  themselves 
were  heretics."  This  illustrates  the  fact,  that  the  Reformation  in  Italy 
was  only  arrested  and  suppressed  by  the  force  and  cruelty  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. These  historical  articles  are  the  portions  of  the  Rivista  of  most 
general  and  permanent  value;  they  are  likely  to  be  of  much  use  as 
inSmoires  powr  sermr ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  divines  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Italy  are  shewing  such  pious  care  to  preserve  the 
memory  and  vindicate  the  character  of  their  godly  ancestors.  But  the 
periodical  also  shews  their  catholic  interest  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and 
concern  for  present  day  questions;  for  a  good  part  of  each  number  is 
occupied  with  such  topics  as  accounts  of  the  religious  awakening  in 
Britain,  and  of  the  centenary  of  American  Independence,  popular  discus- 
sions of  religious  topics,  suggestions  in  reference  to  various  parts  of  public 
worship,  and  notices  of  current  events  of  interest 
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Die  TriniUtnsche  Lehrdiferenz  zwischen  der  Abendldndisehen  und  der 
Morgerddndischeii  Kirche.  Eine  dogmengeschichtliche  Unterntchunff. 
Von  Dr  Joseph  Lanoen,  Ord.  Prof,  der  Katholiscben  Theologie  an 
der  Universitat  Bonn.  Bonn:  Eduard  Weber.  1876.  [The  difference 
of  Doctrine  on  the  Trinity  between  the  Eaatem  and  Western  Churches, 
An  Investigation  into  the  History  of  the  Doctrine,  By  Dr  Joseph 
Langen,  Ord.  Prof,  of  Catholic  Theology  in  the  University  of  Bonn.] 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a  doctrine  common  to  all  the  churches, 
and  a  book  which  professes  to  be  a  record  of  a  new  investigation  into 
the  history  of  its  evolution,  is  a  book  which  should  be  cordially  welcomed 
by  all.  Dr  Langen  is  an  Old  Catholic,  yet  he  professes  to  conduct  his 
inquiry  purely  iu  a  scientific  way,  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  any 
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Church.  His  investigatiou  is  historical ;  and  iu  a  deai'i  lacid  maimer  he 
gives  us  the  restdts  of  his  investigation  of  suocessive  periods  np  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagae.  His  learning  is  adequate,  his  style  is  clear,  and 
his  brevity  is  worthy  of  all  commendation.  His  little  book  extends  only 
to  127  pages. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  book  is  a  result  of  the  movement 
for  unity  which  has  sprung  out  of  the  Vatican  Council  and  the  Old 
Catholic  secession  from  the  Church  of  Borne.  English.  High  Ghurchism 
has  seen  in  Old  Catholicism  a  meeting-place  with  the  Eastern  ChurcL 
The  highest  historical  expression  of  this  longing  after  unity  was  the  Bonn 
Conference.  But  a  movement  after  union  which  shuts  out  all  who  see 
no  evidence  for  apostolical  succession,  and  sacerdotal  grace,  and  episcopal 
orders,  can  never  hope  to  represent  in  any  adequate  way  the  Christianity 
of  the  future.  However,  we  who  are  Presbyterian  have  as  deep  an 
interest  as  those  of  the  apostolic  succession  in  the  historical  development 
of  a  Christian  doctrine,  and  we  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  excellent 
work  of  Dr  Langen.  We  do  not  enter  into  a  detailed  criticism.  If  we 
did,  we  would  be  disposed  to  take  exception  to  the  historical  truth  of 
some  statements.  For  example,  the  subordinationism  of  Tertiillian  is 
stated  far  too  8tix)ngly.  But  space  forbids  us  to  enter  into  a  discussion. 
Dr  Langen  sums  up  the  results  of  his  investigation  under  eight  heads,  and 
we  think  the  best  way  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  book  is  simply 
to  translate  these  : — 

^'  1.  The  New  Testament  contains  the  doctrine  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
proceeds  from  the  Father,  and  possesses  the  same  substance  as  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  How  the  Son  is  related  to  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  not  said  iu  the  New  Testament  2.  Ijie  theologians  of  the  tniid 
century,  iuclined  as  they  were  to  subordinationism,  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  through  the  Son,  but  so  that 
the  Son  is  less  than  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  less  than  the  Son.  The  semi- 
Ariaus  used  the  formula, '  through  the  Son,'  as  a  perfect  expression  of  the 
thouglit  that  the  Spirit  is  the  work  of  the  Son — a  creature  of  his,  like  all 
other  creatures.  3.  Athanasius  was  the  founder  of  the  doctrine  held  iu 
the  Greek  Church  from  his  time  onwards.  He  taught  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  his  being  out  of  the  Father  through  the  Son ;  and  he  binds 
the  energy  of  the  Divine  Being,  ad  exttUj  into  closest  union  with  this 
immanent  process.  This  doctrine  he  endeavours  to  establish  by  a  refer- 
ence to  John  xvL  14,  which  he  thus  interprets :  '  He  shall  receive  of 
mine,'  t.e.  of  what  is  mine — ^my  substance  (Wesen),  which  is  also  that  of 
the  Father.  Nevertheless,  it  was  the  faith  in  the  equality  of  substance 
of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Godhead  which  alone  he  laid  down  as  indis- 
pensable to  all  true  believers.  4.  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  is  not  the  inventor 
of  the  Mioque,  His  teaching  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  agrees 
with  that  of  Athanasius  ;  but  he  draws  a  false  inference,  viz.,  that  when 
the  Spirit  proceeds  out  of  the  Father  and  receives  from  the  Son,  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  5.  In  the 
West,  Hilarius  naturalised  the  doctrine  of  Athanasius  by  the  express 
formula,  through  the  Son.'  But  he  also  pointed  out  the  doctrine  of 
the  Godhead  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  only  doctrine  regarding  him  which 
had  been  handed  down  by  tradition  from  the  apostles.  Marius  Victorinus, 
the  African,  was  the  first  in  the  West  to  use  the  formula,  '  through  the 
Son,'  as  an  article  of  faith,  and  he  used  it  as  directed  against  the  Arians. 
6.  In  the  East,  the  theory  of  Athanasius,  '  through  Uie  Son,'  remains 
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true,  bat  its  symbolical  sigDificance  is  limited  to  the  expression  of  the 
Godhead  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Now  and  then,  however,  the  formula  is 
somewhat  changed.  Didymus,  for  example,  uses  the  formula, '  The  Holy 
Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  out  of  the  Son  ;'  and  Epiphanius,  'Out 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son.*  But  the  thought  is  the  same  in  so  far  as  he 
proceeds  out  of  the  Son,  as  he  proceeds  from  the  Father  through  the  Son. 
in  a  creed  used  in  the  East  by  candidates  for  baptism,  preserved  for  us 
by  Epiphanius,  the  doctrine,  Hhrough  the  Son,'  is  formally  explained 
by  the  words,  'the  Spirit  receives  from  the  Son.'  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  and  Theodoret  alone  appear  as  not  for,  but  still  as  not  against, 
the  otherwise  universally  received  doctrine  of  the  Greek  Church.  7.  In 
the  West,  Ambrose  was  the  first  to  use  the  formula,  *  proceeding  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,'  and  also  the  exact  words  fliomie^  but  still  only 
in  the  sense  hitherto  understood,  '  through  the  Son.'  The  mode  of  ex- 
pi-ession, '  out  of  the  Son,'  was  alreadv  current  in  the  West  throuc^h  the 
Latin  translation  of  Didymus.  Probably  the  words  ^JUioque*  had  already 
been  used  iu  the  first  Synod  of  Toledo  (about  400),  in  a  symbol  directed 
against  the  Priscillianists.  And  now  Augustine  speculatively  established 
the  doctrine  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  personal  unity  between  Father  and 
Son  ;  also  as  something  not  proceeding  through  the  Son,  but  in  an  equal 
way  from  both.  Au^stine  himself  regarded  this  simply  as  a  theological 
speculation,  in  his  opmion  certainly  founded  on  the  Scriptures,  yet  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fifth  century  the  so-caUed  Athanasian  was  clothed  with 
the  authority  of  an  inviolable  dogma.  Nevertheless,  many  in  >he  West, 
as  Vigilius  of  Tapsus,  continued  to  occupy  the  position  of  Augustine. 
Fulgentius  of  Euspe,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  out  the  JUioque  as  a  well 
defined  article  of  faith,  and  the  third  Synod  of  Toledo  was  the  first  to 
insert  it  in  the  Nicene  Creed.  8.  While  the  difference  between  East  and 
West  could  still  be  discussed  in  a  friendly  way,  Maximus  was  of  opinion 
that  the  Latins  meant  no  more  by  filioque  than  the  Greeks  did  by 
Hhrough  the  Son.'  And  as  the  Frankish  theologians  combatted  the 
formula, '  through  the  Son,'  of  the  Patriarch  Tarasius  and  the  seventh 
General  Council,  Pope  Adrian  I.  took  this  formula  under  his  protection." 

We  have  translated  Dr  Laugen's  summary  of  results  as  the  shortest 
way  to  place  his  conclusions  before  our  readers.  Dr  Langen  is  of  opinion 
that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
forms  of  the  doctrine.  He  is  willing,  on  the  whole,  to  give  up  thtfitioqvs 
to  promote  union,  as  he  considers  it  also  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  He 
conceives  that  "  from  the  Father  through  the  Son  "  expresses  the  whole 
bnith  implied  m  filioque.  Our  readers  will  find  this  little  volume  to  be 
a  very  trustworthy  guide  to  the  early  literature  of  a  most  vital  Christian 
doctrine.  J.  L 


Die  Paylitucke  Theodicee  Ronier  IX, — XI,     Ein  Beitrag  zur  bibliscTien 
Tkeologie,    Von  Dr  Willibald  Beyschlag.    Pp.  79. 

This  treatise  is  the  expansion  of  a  Frogramm  originally  prepared  by 
the  distinguished  author  for  the  University  of  Halle.  It  is  certainly  not 
one  of  the  least  important  of  his  many  contributions  to  Biblical  Theology. 
It  is  a  somewhat  ingenious  attempt  at  a  critical  exposition  of  Rom.  ix.- 
xi.,  in  which  he  seeks  to  solve  the  question,  "  What  is  the  theme  of  these 
chapters  ?"    He  first  prepares  the  way  for  his  own  theory  by  a  criticism 
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of  the  thr^e  views  which  have  been  advocated,  viz.,  the  Calvinistic^  the 
Arminian,  and  the  Mediating,  -  With  these  views  we  are  not  now  specially 
concerned,  farther  than  to  say,  that  they  all  proceed  on  the  common  sap- 
position,  that  in  ix.  the  subject  treated  of  is  the  eternal  decree  of  God 
with  reference  to  the  eternal  salvation  or  perdition  of  men.  Hofmann, 
who  ranks  with  Tholuck  and  Philippi  among  the  Arminian  interpreters, 
hajs  abandoned,  however,  the  eten^al  terminus  a  quo ;  while  De  Wette, 
who,  with  Baur  and  Meyer,  adopts  the  mediating  view,  rejects  the 
eternal  terminus  ad  quem^    No  interpreter  has  rejected  both. 

This  was  the  position  in  which  Beyschlag  found  himself  when  he  set 
himself  to  grapple  with  this  crux  tnterpretum.  He  begins  his  disserta- 
tion by  affirming  that  the  presupposition  that  the  chapters  treat  of 
an  eternal  decree  is  the  vfSraf  yl^tuht  of  all  previous  interpreters.  The 
eleventh  chapter,  he  says,  declares,  as  definitely  as  can  be,  that  neither 
the  gracious  call  (the  IxuTw),  nor  the  blinding  and  the  rejection  (the 
^xXv^vutv  or  vt(»vt)j  which  are  the  subjects  handled,  is  irrevocable,  and 
thus  reaching  into  eternity  ;  the  former  is  not,  because  (although  Laving 
in  view  an  eternal  rttrnfU)  it  can  again  be  forfeited  through  unbelief  (v. 
21-22),  and  the  latter  is  not,  because  it  was  from  of  old  in  the  divine 
mind  to  decree  it  only  for  a  term  {^xv^  *^9  ^*  ^^))  ^^^  i^ns  not  to  eternal 
destruction  (f*n  yi»*/T«,  v.  11).  Thus,  he  argues,  there  is  no  reference  here 
to  the  admission  or  non-admission  to  eternal  salvation,  but  only  to  the 
admission  or  non-admission  into  the  kingdom  of  Grod  historically  mani- 
fested on  earth — an  admission  which  certainly  will  and  shall  reach  to 
eternal  salvation,  but  in  no  way  unconditionally  must,  and  a  non -admis- 
sion which,  existing  to-day,  might  be  reversed  to-morrow.  Thus, 
undoubtedly,  though  in  an  indirect  way,  the  eleventh  chapter  excludes 
the  supposed  eternal  tenninus  a  quo  of  the  will  of  God  here  spoken  of — 
the  eternity  of  the  decree  of  election  or  rejection.  It  shews  what,  indeed, 
the  ninth  and  tenth  chapters  already  abundantly  reveal,  that  the  whole  dis- 
cussion respects  not  the  souls  of  men  individually  as  such,  but  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  as  constituting  the  two  great  groups  of  men 
in  the  apostolic  age ;  the  hardening  of  the  former  for  the  sake  of  the  general 
Spiritual  benefit  of  the  latter — ^a  hardening  which  shall,  in  the  future,  give 
place  to  a  like  gracious  manifestation  toward  them  as  toward  the  Gentiles. 
In  a  word,  according  to  Beyschlag,  it  appears  from  the  eleventh  chapter 
that  this  whole  section  of  the  epistle  respects  the  providence  of  God, 
which  has  its  causes  as  well  as  its  effects  in  time  in  the  field  of  history, 
and  not  an  eternal  act  of  God,  but  one  taking  place  within  the  region  of 
history  in  the  actual  government  of  the  world.  In  that,  he  thinks,  is 
fonnd  the  simple  key  to  all  the  difficulties  of  the  ninth  chapter,  .into  the 
exegetical  exposition  of  which  he  somewhat  minutely  enters,  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  places  the  reader,  not  on  the  ground  of  eternity,  but 
of  history,  and  therein  not  in  the  sphere  of  the  reward  of  faith  and  of 
unbelief,  but  in  that  of  their  origin.  While  in  the  ninth  chapter  the 
apostle  vindicates  the  will  of  God  (in  the  government  of  the  world)  in  its 
divine  freedom,  by  means  of  biblical  antecedents,  by  reference  to  IsraePs 
own  history,  by  the  use — not  only  just,  but  also  long-sufiTeriug,  and,  on 
its  other  side,  gracious  use— which  he  makes  of  his  freedom  to  harden 
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Israel,  in  the  tenth  he  proceeds  to  explain  pragmatically  the  present  hard- 
ening of  Israel  and  acceptance  of  the  heathen,  and  so  to  prove  the  identity 
of  the  free  will  of  Gkxi  with  the  immanent  moral  law  of  history  itself, 
thus  its  inner  conformity  to  law  in  saving  and  in  hardening.  Finally, 
he  places  in  view  the  history  of  the  world  in  its  entire  course,  unfolds 
the  divine  plan  pervading  it,  and  shews  how  the  guiding  will  of  God  not 
only  manifests  favour  to  the  susceptible  and  hardens  the  unsusceptible,  but 
alao  anew  draws  the  hardened  to  a  state  of  susceptibility,  and  so  in 
manifold  ways  and  by  most  opposite  means  brings  all  to  a  state  of  grace 
and  of  salvation.  With  this  dissolving  of  the  judgment  of  hardening 
into  a  correction  of  saving  love,  the  apostle,  in  a  manner,  terminates  his 
theodicy,  and  we  stand  in  silent  wonder  in  the  presence  of  the  deepest, 
grandest,  fullest  course  of  thought  which  the  Bible,  which  the  world, 
knows. 

We  have  thus  presented  to  our  readers,  as  fully  as  our  space  would 
permit,  an  account  of  this  novel  theory  by  which  Professor  Beyschlag 
thinks  to  settle  all  the  difficulties  of  these  chapters.  We  must  confess 
that  his  arguments,  however  ingenious,  fail  to  convince  us.  His  exegesis 
is  vitiated  by  the  principle  which  he  holds,  that  man  possesses  a  real 
freedom  which  in  its  highest  determination  cannot  be  calculated  upon  by 
God  himself  (p.  59).  How  can  such  a  principle  be  reconciled  with  the 
%m^wY9»^€rvit  rdfratf  ?  He  must  find  out  some  new  interpretation  also  for 
the  139th  Psalm.  Essentially,  Beyschlag's  theory  is  just  a  modification 
of  Schleiermacher's  doctrine  of  election,  which  dialectically  solves  predes- 
tination by  the  restoration  of  all  things.  M.  G.  £. 

PhUowphy  withoiU  Asmmptions.  By  Thomas  Pektnoton  Kirkman,  M.  A., 
F.RS.,  Eector  of  Croft.    Pp.  352.    London  :  Longmans.     1876. 

The  writer  of  this  book  sets  himself  to  the  task  of  laying  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  philosophy,  by  starting  from  what  is  absolutely  undeniable,  and 
assuming  nothing  that  cannot  be  certainly  verified.  Like  Descartes,  he 
finds  his  basis  in  his  own  existence  ;  and  he  is  not,  like  that  great  thinker, 
led  from  that  at  an  early  stage  of  his  progress  to  an  a  priori  argument 
for  the  existence  of  God,  but  makes  a  resolute  and  persevering  effort  to 
follow  the  evidence  of  consciousness  as  the  only  sure  guide  to  knowledge ; 
and  in  doing  so,  he  arrives  at  the  conviction,  not  only  of  existence,  but 
of  power  or  will  force  in  the  ego.  This  leads  him,  through  the  conscious- 
ness of  resistance  to  that  power,  to  a  knowledge  of  external  things,  and  to 
the  adoption  of  Boscovich's  theory  of  matter  as  consisting  simply  of  force 
poiuts.  Mr  Kirkman  is  thus  able  to  deal  some  telling  blows  against 
materialism,  and  in  the  course  of  his  inquiry  into  the  notions  of  will, 
cause,  and  law,  he  treats  his  readers  to  some  acute  and  severe  criticism  of 
Mr  Matthew  Arnold,  Mr  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill. 
The  discussion  is  conducted  in  a  clear  and  vigorous  style,  and  with  a 
resolute  determination  to  admit  nothing  that  is  not  clearly  understood, 
and  capable  of  being  verified,  by  being  traced  back  to  the  basis  on  which 
all  our  knowledge  rests.  On  the  whole,  the  book  is  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  students  of  philosophy,  and  may  be  read  with  profit  and  pleasure 
even  by  those  not  profoundly  versed  in  mental  science. 
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Messianic  Pro^phtcy:  Its  Origin,  ffistorioal  Character,  and  Edatian  to 
New  Testament  Ful/Ument,  By  Dr  Edwabd  Rurx,  Profe§Bor  of 
Theology,  Halle.  Tnuislated  from  the  German,  with  the  approbalioD 
of  the  author,  by  the  Rev.  John  JimRsoN.  Pp.  266.  Bdinborgh : 
T.  &r.  Churk.    1876. 

This  little  book  oonsists  of  three  articles  from  the  Studien  u.  KrUiken, 
whioh  have  been  republished  in  a  separate  form  in  Germany,  as  the  author 
tells  us,  mainly  because  they  had  been  found  helpful  by  many  believing 
theologians  to  a  perception  of  the  compatibility  of  the  historical  and  eze- 
getical  views  of  the  critical  school,  with  a  thorough  faith  in  supernatural 
revelation  and  the  divine  authority  of  Scripture.  For  the  same  reason 
we  think  the  transition  of  the  work  into  English  is  very  seasonable ;  and 
we  trust  that  it  may  have  a  similar  effect  in  this  country  to  what  it  has 
had  in  Germany.  The  English  theological  public  has  been  familiar,  more 
or  less,  with  two  comparatively  extreme  forms  of  opinion  as  to  the  Old 
Testament—that  of  the  Rationalists  on  the  one  hand,  who  employed  his- 
torical criticism  in  dismembering  many  Old  Testament  books,  and  denying 
the  Messianic  reference  uf  many  Old  Testament  prophecies,  to  the  effect 
of  rejecting  all  superoatural  reveUtion  or  events  together;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  of  Hengstenberg,  Havernick,  Keil,  &c.,  who  seek  to 
obviate  these  conclusions  by  maintaining  absolutely  the  aathenticitji 
integrity,  and  purity  of  all  the  Old  Testament  books  as  we  have  them. 
The  impression  is  apt  to  be  produced  that  there  is  no  alternative  between 
these  views,  and  that  to  place,  e.g.  Isaiah  xl^lxvi.  in  the  exile,  or  the 
latter  part  of  Zechariah  before  it,  or  Daniel  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
implies  a  mere  naturalistic  conception  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  denial 
of  its  divine  inspiration.  But  since  this  is  an  entirely  unwarrantable 
assumption,  it  is  of  importance  to  know  that  there  is  a  class  of  theologians 
in  Germany,  not  unrepresented  in  this  country  too,  who  feel  constrained 
to  admit  many  of  the  critical  views  alluded  to,  and  yet  believe  that  they 
can  and  must  hold  a  truly  supernatural  and  divinely  authoritative  cha- 
i-aoter  to  belong  to  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  canon  ;  and  it  is  well 
that  the  grounds,  both  of  their  critical  conclusions  and  of  their  believing 
reverence  for  Scripture,  should  be  better  known  than  they  are  in  this 
country,  llie  work  before  us  is  well  fitted  to  lead  to  this  result ;  and, 
apart  from  that,  its  own  intrinsic  excellence  makes  it  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  our  Biblical  literature.  It  consists  of  three  sections,  dealing  with  three 
aspects  of  Messianic  prophecy.  The  first  treats  of  its  origin,  maintaining 
distinctly  its  divine  and  supernatural  character,  and  ahewing  at  the 
same  time  its  gradual  development  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  human  mind;  the  second  examines  its  historical  character,  and 
shews  on  what  grounds,  thoroughly  consistent  vrith  a  believing  view  of 
the  Old  Testament,  it  is  held  by  men  of  this  school,  that  there  is  a 
certain  limitation  in  the  range  of  prophetic  foresight;  and  the  third 
considers  in  what  sense  and  in  what  way  the  Messianic  prediotioos  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  fulfilled  in  the  New.    Br  Riehm's  discussion  of  these 
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topics  10  exceedingly  suggestiye,  both  because  of  the  wide  applioation  of 
the  geneml  principles  which  he  establishes,  and  the  light  he  incidentally 
throws  on  the  meaning  of  particular  passages  of  Scripture.  The  book  will, 
we  anticipate,  prove  a  rich  treat  to  the  intelligent  and  believing  student  of 
Scripture,  and  a  storohouse  of  fruitful  thoughts  to  its  expositor,  and  that 
whether  its  principles  and  result^  be  accepted  or  not  The  style  is  remark- 
ably clear  and  fordble,  free  alike  from  the  verbosity  and  obscurity  that 
characterise  many  excellent  German  works ;  and  it  seems  to  be  well 
rendered  by  the  translator.  Of  the  correctness  of  Dr  Riehm's  conclusions, 
either  as  to  general  principles  or  the  interpretation  of  particular  passages, 
we  express  no  opinion ;  of  these  the  reader  must  form  his  own  judgment ; 
and  on  some  of  them  only  the  opinion  of  Hebrew  scholars  is  of  any  import- 
ance for  others.  But  it  will,  we  believe,  be  a  relief  to  many  to  find  so 
dear  a  proof  that  a  thorough  futh  in  Scripture  as  divine  can  be  combined 
with  critical  opinions,  which  are  countenanced  by  great  names,  and  often 
paraded,  both  by  friends  and  foes,  as  destructive  of  all  belief  in  super- 
natural revelation.  Intelligent  Christians,  who  are  no  tiebrew  scholars, 
cannot  but  feel  uneasy  at  the  thought  that  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament  depends  on  the  validity  of  such  learned  arguments  as  Ilengsten- 
berg  employs  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  will  have  their 
minds  greatly  established  in  the  faith,  when  they  find  that  even  though 
these  arguments  fail,  and  the  Old  Testament  books  be  shewn  to  belong  to 
different  authors  and  ages  from  those  to  which  they  have  been  commonly 
ascribed,  they  can  still  be  proved  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  spoken  by  holy 
men  of  old  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  will  be  the  safety 
of  the  Churoh  in  these  days  to  recognise  that  questions  of  date  and  author- 
ship, as  well  as  those  of  translation  and  application,  affect  merely  the 
interpretation  of  the  record,  which,  on  any  view  as  to  such  points,  has  in 
it  its  own  internal  evidence  of  being  the  true  word  of  God— an  evidence 
apparent  to  the  most  illiterate  saint  who  is  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
no  less  authoritative  for  the  most  learned  scholar,  whatever  his  critical 
and  exegotical  conclusions  may  be.  Firmly  persuaded  of  this,  we 
shall  be  able  also  to  discuss,  with  perfect  impartiality  and  freedom,  all  the 
critical  questions  that  modern  inve^ttigation  raises ;  and  if  the  self-evidencing 
power  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  firmly 
held  by  the  Church,  we  may  have  good  hope  that  in  the  end  all  believing 
students  will  be  led  to  agreement  in  true  views,  even  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  record. 

New  TssTAMsifT  Exegesis. 

PrincipUs  of  New  Testatn/ent  Quotation  Established  and  Applied  to  Biblical 
Science.  By  the  Rev.  James  Soorr,  M.A.,  B.D.  Pp.158.  Edinburgh: 
T.&  T.Clark.    1875. 

The  quotations  in  the  New  Testament  are  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  its  features ;  and  form  a  subject  of  study  that  presents  considerable 
difficulties,  and  has  significant  bearings  on  various  important  ques- 
tions in  theology.  The  prindples  of  criticism  and  interpretation,  the 
relation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  doctrines  of  inspiration, 
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))ropheoy,  and  typology  are  all  based  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  the 
phenomena  of  quotation  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  most  be  determined 
largely  by  a  correct  obseryation  and  understanding  of  these.  The  rabjeet 
of  this  little  book  is  therefore  one  that  specially  calls  for  earefal  scholariy 
examination  and  sound  induction  of  principles  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
one  of  our  country  ministers  giving  himself  to  a  branch  of  study  that  is 
Btill  needed,  and  may  be  of  much  service  to  theological  science,  fle  has 
done  a  careful  and  conscientious  piece  of  work  ;  and  some  of  its  results 
may  be  of  permanent  use.  The  questions  in  regard  to  New  Testament 
quotation  are  chiefly  two — Do  the  writers  cite  with  sufficient  faithfulness 
and  correctness  the  text  of  the  passages  they  quote  ?  and  do  they  interpret 
and  apply  them  in  accordance  with  their  true  meaning,  and  not  in  any 
false  or  arbitrary  way?  In  regard  to  both  questions,  while  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  answer  is  dearly  in  the  affirmative,  there  aze 
some  instances  where  it  is  less  obviously  so,  and  where  acoordin^y  difficult 
questions  of  interpretation  arise.  Mr  Scott  deals  with  both  questions,  of 
form  and  meanihg,  in  his  work ;  and,  without  entering  into  a  full  examina- 
tion of  particular  passages,  endeavours  to  ascertain  some  general  principles, 
that  may  be  applied  to  explain  and  vindicate  them  all.  The  first  part  of 
the  work  deals  with  the  New  Testament  quotations  in  view  of  their  form, 
and  distributes  them  into  five  classes  in  a  way  that  seems  very  sound  and 
good,  and  an  improvement  on  Fairbaim's  classification,  as  bringing  out  better 
the  essential  differences  of  the  forms.  Then,  in  a  second  part,  he  endea- 
vours to  state,  in  a  similar  orderly  way,  the  principles  of  interpretation 
that  guided  the  New  Testament  writers  in  their  use  of  the  Old.  There, 
perhaps,  he  might  have  more  fully  explained  his  meaning  and  accomplished 
his  purpose  bad  he  given  more  examples  and  illustrations  of  the  several 
principles  established ;  for  his  purpose  at  this  stage,  if  we  understand  it 
aright,  is  to  shew  that  these  principles  are  acted  on  by  the  apostolic  writers, 
and  not  as  yet  to  prove  their  soundness.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  that 
his  plan  is  as  suitable  to  this  as  to  the  former  part  of  the  subject ;  though 
any  more  satisfactory  method  would  have  required  a  fuller  consideration 
of  particular  passages  than  fell  within  our  author's  design.  His  third 
part  is  a  very  careful  and  interesting  comparison  vrith  New  Testament 
quotations,  of  the  forms  of  quotation  by  the  apostolic  fathers  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  of  later  Christian  quotations  from  Scripture,  and  of 
citations  of  one  another  by  ancient  classical  writers.  Here  he  shews,  with 
complete  success,  that  analogies  to  all  the  various  forms  of  New  Testament 
quotation  are  found  in  all  these  authors.  His  fourth  part  is  occupied  in 
shewing  that  all  the  phenomena  that  he  has  noted  in  New  Testament 
quotation,  both  as  to  form  and  meaning,  can  be  vindicated  on  sound  prin- 
ciples. In  regard  to  the  former,  he  is  perfeotiy  successful ;  but  as  to  the 
latter,  a  fuUer  and  more  thorough  discussion  seems  needful  for  a  com- 
pletely satisfactory  conclusion.  Lastly,  in  a  fifth  part,  Mr  Scott  unfolds 
the  application  of  his  principles  to  prove  the  external  unity  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  as  making  up  the  one  entire  canon  of  revelation,  and  the 
internal  unity  of  the  two  dispensations  to  which  they  belong.  While  thus 
the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  valuable,  and  fitted  to  be  of  use  to  the  student  of 
this  important  department  of  Biblical  science,  we  must  say  that  its  style 
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IB  exceedingly  cninbroas  and  inelegant,  sometimes  even  incorrect  and 
obeoure.  There  are  also  marks  of  carelessness  either  in  writing  or  in 
correction  of  the  press;  «.^.,  *'Hosbea"  for  " Habakkak/' p.  42;  '*Mel- 
chesedec/'  repeatedly,  p.  112, ''  architype  "  t6.;  and  a  paragraph  misplaced 
in  p.  107,  and  repeated  p.  109 — blemishes  singularly  out  of  place  in  a 
work  on  such  a  sabject,  and  one  which  is  in  substance  scholarly  and 
accurate. 


Btr  Lehrbegriff  der  Apoealtfpse  und  win  VerhUUnisi  zum  Lehrbegriff  des 
EvaTigdiwns  und  der  EpiMn  des  Johawnes.  [The  Doctrinal  Syateni 
of  the  ApooaiypM  and  its  relation  to  the  Doctrinal  System  of  the  Qospd 
and  the  Epistles  of  John,"]   By  Hermann  Gebhardt.    Gotha.    1873. 

This  must  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  efforts  in 
an  important  line  of  study  which  German  theology  has  furnished  for 
some  time.    The  author  speaks  of  his  treatise  as  a  diversion  in  the 
Johannine  controversy.     While  it  is  replete  with  excellent  and  well 
considered  conclusions  of  various  kinds,  it  is  in  that  train  of  prevalent 
discus&ion  that  it  wiU  be  found  to  be  possessed  of  eminent  value.    Mr 
Gebhardt  leaves  us  in  no  uncertainty  as  to  his  object  or  position.    He 
gives  US  at  once  clearly  to  understand  how  decidedly  he  declines  to  admit 
Keim*8  claim  to  have  witnessed  the  historical  overthrow  of  John.    He 
confesses  that  he  sees  no  necessity,  historical  or  philosophical,  driving 
him  to  reject  the  conception  of  Christ's  Person  and  mission  which  is 
presented  by  the  writings  known  as  those  of  the  beloved  disciple.    His 
feeling  is,  that  if  the  newer  defences  of  the  Johannine  authorship  have 
effected  something,  the  bolder  assaults  which  have  been  recently  led 
against  it,  by  Keim  and  many  others,  have  done  even  much  more  to  con- 
vince him  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  improbable  of  suppositions  that  the 
traditional  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  should  be  radically 
incorrect.    He  does  not,  however,  look  upon  the  Johannine  question  as 
one  of  very  easy  settlement.    On  the  contrary,  instead  of  being  led  by 
his  own  investigations  to  minimise  its  difficulties,  he  has  been  constrained 
to  express  himself  as  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  most  of  the  current 
explanations  on  the  positive  side.    Even  such  apologies  as  WeizsScker's 
seem  to  him  burdened  with  serious  defects,  and  far  from  doing  full  justice 
to  the  intricacies  of  the  case.    The  result  of  his  own  inquiries  has  been 
the  conviction  that  the  key  for  the  determination  of  these  problems  must 
be  sought  in  the  A|)ocalyp8e.    He  thinks  that  we  have  all  the  greater 
reason  for  regarding  this  as  the  right  direction  to  follow,  because,  at 
least  previous  to  the  new  turn  given  to  affairs  by  ventures  made  against 
the  credibility  of  the  Ephesian  residence,  it  was  generally  accepted,  even 
by  Tubingen  critics,  that  John  was  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse.    It  is, 
therefore,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what  light  may  be  shed  on  these 
contested  questions  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  book  of  Bevelatiou, 
and  a  scientific  comparison  of  its  type  of  doctrinal  teaching  with  the 
modes  of  thought  exhibited  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistles,  that  the  present 
composition  has  been  undertaken. 

There  are  some  brief,  but  dear  and  telling,  deliverances  on  the  subject 
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of  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances  to  which  the  production  of  the 
Apocalypse  must  be  referred.    Mr  Gebhardt  has  his  own  theory  of  the 
modus  operandi  in  seeing  and  recording  these  visions.    His  idea  is  that 
John,  pondering  the  riddle  of  the  world  and  the  promises  of  Christ's 
coming,  while  he  has  the  Neronic  persecution,  the  perilous  condition  of 
the  Church,  and  his  own  banishment  in  his  eye,  falls  into  an  ecstasy  in 
which  he  sees  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and  specifically  in  Nero,  the  reali- 
sation of  the  prophecies  of  Antichrist,  and  that  from  this  centre,  history 
^present,  past,  and  future — comes  up  to  view  in  a  series  of  scenic 
representations,  all  grouping  round  the  Old  Testament  symbolism  of 
Daniel's  beasts.    On  one  point  of  importance  he  seems  to  hold  very  pro- 
nounced opinions.    He  believes  it  to  be  almost  as  unscientific  to  look 
upon  the  book  as  written  in  the  ecstasy,  or  as  anything  like  a  mere 
precis  or  literal  reproduction  of  what  was  seen  and  heard  in  that  condi- 
tion, as  it  is  to  suppose  it  to  be  the  product  of  natural  reflection,  or  to 
refer  its  origin  to  the  sort  of  art  implied  in  the  Tendem  theory.    He 
thinks  that  the  writing  furnishes  indubitable  evidence  of  its  own,  that 
its  author  dealt  with  his  matter  in  a  free  and  artistic  method,  working 
up  his  impressions  and  recollections  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  applicable  in  his  day  to  such  species  of  literary 
composition.    He  considers  chapter  x.  to  be  of  decisive  consequence  in 
this  respect.    In  the  thesis,  tliat  the  book  is  constructed  on  a  well- 
understood  model,  observing  the  laws  of  apocalyptic  writing,  and  having 
its  ideas  thrown  into  the  form  of  those  Old  Testament  and  rabbinical 
modes  of  representation  and  expression  with  which  the  Jews  of  the  first 
Christian  century  were  familiar  in  similar  kinds  of  literature,  he  discovers 
a  solvent  for  many  of  the  stylistic  and  linguistic  difficulties  which  have 
been  urged.    He  is  careful,  however,  not  to  let  his  theory  be  carried  to 
destructive  issues.    He  is  far  from  seeing  in  the  book  only  a  creation  of 
the  then  regnant  zeit-geist.    While  he  afi&rms  the  fact  that  the  writing  is 
conformable  to  the  accepted  principles  of  apocalyptic  composition,  he 
denies  that  the  Jewish  cast  and  Babbinical  garb  are  the  measure  of  its 
contents,  and  holds  that  through  that  symbolism,  which  was  then  the 
most  appropriate  and  natural  clothing  for  such  ideas,  new,  definite,  and 
most  pregnant  truths  and  prophecies  are  conveyed. 

Before  summarising  the  peculiar  apocalyptic  contents  of  the  book,  he 
takes  up,  first,  the  more  remote,  and  then  the  nearer,  premises,  epitomised 
under  the  topics  of  its  teaching  on  the  being  of  God,  creation,  providence, 
angels,  Satan,  Christ's  Person  and  work,  sin,  the  dead,  &c.  We  find 
many  good  specimens  of  independent  exegesis  in  the  course  of  the  writer's 
discussions  of  these  heads  of  doctrine.  It  would  be  easy  to  single  out  a 
few  of  these  as  more  daring  than  reliable.  But,  on  the  whole,  they  are 
successfuL  The  volume  is  studded  over,  indeed,  with  acute  expositions 
of  particular  texts,  and  keen  criticisms  of  the  interpretative  findings  of 
rival  schools.  In  dealing  with  the  difficult  twelfth  chapter,  he  is  at  issue 
both  with  Hengstenberg  and  with  Ewald.  He  cannot  see  in  the  vision 
of  the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  in  the 
red  dragon,  and  the  birth  of  the  man-child,  the  kind  of  reference  so 
generally  claimed  to  the  circumstances  of  the  nativity  and  childhood 
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of  Jesus.  He  seeks  the  explanation  in  the  Old  Testament  imagery 
of  the  Church  as  Jehovah's  spouse  or  wife,  and  in  the  Rabbinical 
conceptions  connected  with  that  formula.  The  cityy  in  the  eleventh 
chapter,  he  takes  to  be  Jerusalem,  but  Jerusalem  as  the  representative  of 
the  Jewish  people  ;  the  wiinU  or  seroanU  there  are  believers,  of  whatever 
extraction^  Jewish  or  Gentile.  To  take  the  term  as  a  figure  built  upon 
the  model  of  the  ministry  of  Moses  and  Elias,  or  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
and  as  iodicatiug  a  final  call  to  repentance,  will,  he  thinks,  best  furnish 
a  due  sense  for  the  two  tntnesses.  He  has  much  to  say  about  the  times, 
as  constructed  on  the  type  of  Daniel's,  and  as  a  scheme  signifying  gener- 
ally a  period  measured  by  God,  and  comparatively  limited.  He  dissents, 
however,  from  those  who  see  no  sort  of  historical  force  in  these  chrono- 
logies. He  cannot  understaiid,  indeed,  how  John  could  have  written 
such  words  as  xvi.  15,  if  he  had  had  any  idea  of  fixing  a  date  for  the 
Lord's  coming.  But  he  believes,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  are  other 
passages  which  he  could  not  have  written  had  he  conceived  of  it  as 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  distant ;  and  concludes,  consequently, 
that  John  did  look  upon  Christ's  advent  as  near,  and  that  this  sense  of 
the  nearness  of  that  event  was  one  of  the  great  convictions  prompting 
the  composition  of  this  book.  He  adopts  that  view  of  Harmagedon 
which  balances  it  against  the  Old  Testament  Megiddo,  giving  it,  however, 
this  turn,  namely,  that  the  contrast  lies  between  the  vaUey  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  kUl  on  the  other — ^the  field  of  overthrow  in  Josiah*s  case, 
and  the  scene  of  final  victory,  in  Christ's  instance,  over  the  kings  of  the 
earth.  In  expounding  the  title  Laanb,  he  would  combine  all  the  ideas 
contained,  not  only  in  the  poBchal  lamb  of  the  old  economy,  but  also  in 
the  lambs  employed  for  the  various  oblations  of  purification,  and  in  the 
distinctive  picture  of  the  ''  lamb  brought  to  the  slaughter  "  in  Isaiah  liii 

The  great  interest  of  the  treatise,  however,  is  in  its  attitude  towards 
the  Johannine  debate.  A  very  careful  analysis  of  the  different  books 
ascribed  to  John  is  used  aa  a  test  of  the  alleged  existence  of  dififerences 
so  radical  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  suppose  these  writings  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  one  hand,  and  most  of  all  from  an  apostle.  The  issues  to 
which  this  pet  thesis  of  free  criticism  leads  are  instructively  diverse. 
Baur,  on  the  one  hand,  uses  it  as  an  expedient  for  proving  the  Johannine 
origin  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  disproving  that  of  the  Gospel ;  a  second 
party,  on  the  other  hand,  employs  it  to  discredit  the  Revelation  and 
establish  the  Gospel ;  while  a  third  and  more  recent  section  presses  it  to 
the  conclusion  of  a  denial  of  the  apostolic  origin  of  either.  The  uncer- 
tainties of  these  results  may  fairly  be  taken  aa  an  argument  against  the 
thesis  itself.  When  some  of  its  stoutest  aasertors  allow  themselves  to 
speak  of  the  Apocalypse  as  "  one  of  the  literary  presuppositions  of  the 
Gospel/'  and  others  describe  the  GU)6pel  as  a  "  tnmsfigured  revelation,"  its 
own  advocates  insensibly  attest  its  insufiGiciency.  Gebhardt  has  a  keen 
eye  to  these  inconsistencies  in  the  application  of  that  popular  critical 
principle,  subjects  the  principle  itself  to  the  verifying  force  of  a  wide  and 
cautious  induction  of  particulars,  and  ranges  himself  with  those  who  hold 
the  Johannine  origin,  direct  or  mediate,  of  all  th.e  writings. 

It  is  only  incidentally  that  he  touches  upon  alleged  differences  in  Ian- 
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guage  and  grammar.  On  these  we  get  some  good  hints.  Bat  for  the 
suooessful  treatment  of  that  side  of  the  question,  we  must  go  to  men  like 
Ebrard,  who  hav^  called  attention  to  the  strange  similarities  of  diction 
(such  as  the  use  of  rMir?,  witli  terms  like  WJmfiMt,  T^f^if,  •4^wi*t,  Axwium*) 
which  run  alongside  apparent  discrepancies,  and  who  have  attempted  to 
shew  how  these  variations  are  explicable  as  the  natural  consequences  of 
the  distinct  genera  of  composition  ruling  the  several  books.  But  if  Mr 
Gebhardt  has  comparatively'  little  to  add  to  what  hajs  been  previously 
accomplished  in  proving  that  there  is  no  hopeless  chasm  between  the 
different  writings  in  respect  of  style,  he  has  an  important  contribution  U> 
make  towards  the  settlement  of  the  problem  on  the  doctrinal  side.  Of 
these  researches  it  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  say  with  Luthardt  (''John 
the  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,"  p.  260-1)  that  "  they  serve  to  reduce 
to  more  moderate  proportions  the  common  representations  as  to  the  irre- 
concilable difference  of  the  two  books." 

Among  the  best  paragraphs  in  this  division  of  the  work  are  those 
which  deal  with  the  Christolofficcd  ideas— the  Logos,  the  Lamb,  the  atti- 
tude of  Christ,  &c.  Hard  bested  must  that  criticism  be  which  attempts, 
at  least  on  this  basis,  to  establish  counter-issues,  if  we  find  it  now 
ranging  the  "amiable  Jesus"  of  the  gospel  against  the  ''severe  Christ" 
of  the  Apocalypse,  again  denying  that  any  dogmatic  value  can  be  claimed 
for  the  symbolical  language  of  the  latter  book,  and  yet  again  admitting 
the  strong  theologic  teaching,  and  turning  it  into  an  argument  against 
the  same.  These  pronounced  theclogic  titles  assigned  to  Christ,  says 
Baur,  are  only  so  many  names  externally  imposed.  We  have  in  them, 
reasons  Scholten,  so  remarkable  an  apotheosis  of  Jesus,  that  we  cannot 
possibly  conceive  the  Apocalypse  to  have  been  composed  by  a  contem- 
porary of  Christ.  Through  mazes  like  these  Mr  Gebhardt  cautiously 
makes  his  own  way,  and  patiently  carries  us  on  to  the  result,  that  definite 
views  of  Christ's  Person  do  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  imagery  and 
visions  of  the  book  ;  that  these  views  are  at  once  distinctly  theologic^  and 
entirely  harmonious  with  those  given  in  the  gospel  and  epistles ;  and 
that,  if  in  a  necessary  conformity  with  the  particuUr  objects  of  the 
several  books  the  Christ  of  grace  prevails  in  the  latter,  and  the  Lord  of 
judicial  power  and  righteousness  appears  largely  in  the  former,  there  are 
passages  enough  in  the  gospel  to  shew  that  the  idea  of  the  Judge's  pit^^ 
Togative  is  by  no  means  strange  to  it,  and  representations  in  the 
Apocalypse  sufficient  to  make  it  plain  that  the  evangelical  mission 
underlies  the  whole. 

Much  quietly  effective  service  is  rendered  in  disposing  of  the  ao-calle<i 
anti-Pauline  tendencies.  Even  Keiin  still  believes  that  an  assault  on 
Paulinism  discovers  itself  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  others,  like  Volkmar, 
think  that,  if  the  Gentiles  have  any  standing  in  the  book,  it  is  only  by  a 
side  admission.  (Gebhardt  gathers  up  evidence  enough  to  satisfy  us  of 
the  unreality  of  this  enforced  antithesis  between  the  Judaism  of  the 
Eevelation  and  the  anti- Judaism  of  the  gospel  Should  not  even  great 
solitary  utterances,  such  as  that  in  iv.  22,  disprove  this  pretended  anti- 
Judaism  in  the  evangelic  narrative  7  And  do  we  not  find,  as  in  xi. 
8-10,  the  Apocalypse  setting  statements  of  peculiar  Jewish  priority  and 
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privilege  side  by  side  with  decVirations  of  the  ultimate  issues  of  grace  as 
broad  as  anything  in  Paul  ? 

Other  points  of  aUeged  discrepancy  are  dealt  with  in  an  equally  fair 
and  cautious  spirit.  The  difficulties  connected  with  the  Eschatology  and 
the  doctrine  of  God  are  impartially  considered.  That  those  great 
formulsB  of  the  divine  nature,  lights  life^  lave,  which  are  bo« familiar  to  us 
in  the  other  Johannine  writings,  fail  to  appear  in  the  Apocalypse,  is,  of 
course,  admitted.  But  the  beautiful  imagery  of  the  throne,  the  city 
whose  light  is  the  Lord,  and  many  others  of  these  choice  symbolisms,  are 
shewn  to  convey  precisely  the  same  conceptions.  And  while  it  is  allowed 
that  the  gospel  teaches  usually  a  spiritual  advent,  and  the  Apocal3rpse  a 
literal,  it  is  made  clear  that  they  have  their  unmistakable  points  of  con- 
tact, the  Spirit  of  whose  coming  the  gospel  speaks  being  Christ's  Spirit, 
and  the  literal  and  remoter  coming  of  Christ  which  the  Apocalypse 
keeps  in  view,  involving  nothing  necessarily  inconsistent  with  previous 
spiritual  and  preparatory  advents. 

In  a  book  of  such  rich  and  varied  contents,  the  want  of  a  good  index  is 
a  great  defect.  It  is  natural,  too,  for  the  author  to  make  too  much  of 
some  of  the  elements  in  the  Apocalypse  which  he  fixes  on  as  helping 
largely  to  determine  the  Johannine  problem.  But  he  certainly  gives  us 
reason  enough  to  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  wise  to  face  that  ques- 
tion more  decidedly  from  this  particular  side  than  has  latterly  been  the 
case.  The  evidence  which  he  sifts  and  arrays  will  convince  most  that 
gospel,  epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  proceed  at  least  from  the  Johannine 
circle.  It  ought  to  satisfy  the  majority  that,  in  respect  of  modes  of 
thought  and  doctrinal  ideas,  there  is  nothi'tig  seriously  calculated  to  bar 
a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  composition  of  all  these  writings  by  the  hand 
of  the  self -same  John,  contemporary,  eye-witness,  and  one  of  the  select 
three  among  the  apostles  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  S.  D.  F.  S. 

Tke  Kingdom  of  the  Heavens.  By  Francis  John  Bodfield  Hoopkr, 
B.A.,  Rector  of  Upton  Warren,  Worcestershire.  Pp.  436.  London  : 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.    1876. 

This  is  a  very  ingenious  and  elaborate  investigation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Biblical  phrase  that  forms  its  title  ;  but  its  results  seem  to  us  to  be 
vitiated  by  a  fundamental  mistake  that  pervades  it.    Mr  Hooper  tells  us 
that  the  received  theory  of  the  Jews  at  our  Ijoi*d's  advent  was,  that  the 
world  had  lasted  six  ages  of  one  thousand  years  each,  after  which  was  to 
come  the  seventh  or  Sabbatic  millennium,  when  the  Messiah  was  to  reign 
on  earth  with  his  risen  and  glorified  saints ;  and  he  endeavours  to  prove 
that  this  notion  was  confirmed  by  Christ,  only  purified  from  its  grossly 
worldly  colouring,  and  that  the  constant  teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
is,  that  the  kingdom  exists  in  heaven,  and  is  to  be  brought  down  to  earth 
at  the  second  coming  of  Christ.    This  was  not  only  expected,  but  pre- 
dicted, to  take  place  within  the  generation  of  the  (^xMtles  ;  but  to  these 
predictions  a  tacit  condition  was  annexed — the  faith  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  mankind — and  this  not  having  been  realised,  the  prophecy  remains  as 
yet  unf nlfiled.   This  is  a  theory  for  which  we  can  see  no  positive  evidence, 
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and  to  which  there  are  strong  theological  objections.  Mr  Hooper  en- 
deavours to  make  it  out  by  a  very  careful  and  exhaustive  examination 
of  all  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  that  bear  on  the  subject,  and 
in  many  of  his  criticisms  and  comments  on  particular  points  we  entirely 
agree  with  him.  He  is  right,  for  example,  in  holding  that  the  kingdom 
of  Go<l  is  not  identical  with  the  Church,  either  visible  or  invisible,  or 
with  the  gospel  dispensation  ;  also,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  his  views  of 
hadt9  and  paradisey  and  in  the  belief  that  this  earth  is  to  be  the  abode 
of  the  glorified  saints.  But  we  cannot  accept  his  notions  of  a  kingdom 
actually  existing  already  in  heaven,  with  a  material  city  and  temple,  nor 
of  a  twofold  resurrection,  nor  of  divine  predictions  that  have  failed  of 
their  accomplishment  because  of  human  unbelief.  And  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  the 
great  spiritual  ideas  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  rather  than  in  that  of 
unauthorised  and  fanciful  theories  that  may  have  prevailed  among  tha 
Jews. 


A  Chronological  and  Geographical  Introduction  to  the  Life  of  Chritt,  By 
Ch  £d.  Caspari.  Translated,  with  additional  Notes,  by  Maurice 
J.  Evans,  B.A.    Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.    1876. 

This  is  a  laborious  and  learned  work  that  will  be  found  very  useful  to 
students  of  the  gospel  history.    It  does  not  profess  to  give  an  exhibition 
of  the  life  of  our  Lord  in  its  real  historical,  doctrinal,  or  spiritual  aspects, 
but  merely  to  settle  those  questions  of  times  and  places  that  form  the 
outer  framework  of  his  earthly  life.    It  is  well  known  to  all  students  of 
Scripture  that  there  are  many  intricate  questions  as  to  the  chronology  of 
the  leading  events  in  New  Testament  history  on  which  many  conflicting 
opinions  have  been  held,  and  that  these  sometimes  affect  the  interpreta- 
tion we  should  give  to  particular  passages.    This  work  of  Caspari's  will 
be  a  help  to  those  who  wish  to  attain  some  definite  conclusions  on  such 
questions.    It  contains  very  full  information,  presented  with  considentble 
clearness,  as  to  the  Jewish  calendar,  and  modes  of  computing  days  and 
months  and  years  in  the  time  of  Christ ;  and  the  knowledge  of  tbeae  is 
often  helpful  to  the  understanding  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  discussions 
that  have  been  carried  on  in  connection  with  it     In  some  important 
points  Caspari  comes  to  conclusions  different  from  the  views  generally 
adopted.    He  fixes  our  Lord's  birth  in  752  n.c,  ue.  only  two  years  before 
the  common  reckoning,  differing  from  almost  all  other  chronologista  in 
})lacing  Herod's  death  in  753  instead  of  750  u.c'    The  year  of  our  Savioar's 
entering  on  his  public  ministry  he  holds  to  have  been  781  u.c,  28  a.d., 
that  being,  according  to  his  reckoning,  the  15th  of  Tiberius,  though  this 
also  is  about  two  years  later  than  the  computation  of  most  historians. 
Another  somewhat  novel  opinion  of  our  author  is,  that  the  feast  mentioned 
iu  John  V.  1  was  the  day  of  atonement,  and  thus  he  agrees  with  thoee 
who  recognise  only  three  passovers  in  Christ's  ministry,  so  as  to  limit  it 
to  two  years.     His  death  he  places  in  783  u.c,  30  A.D.,  and  on  the  14th 
of  Nisan,  the  day  when  the  paasover  was  slain,  and  that  before  the  first 
feast  day.    A  point  of  later  chronology  in  which  also  Caspari  differs  from 
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moot  other  authorities  is,  that  he  thinks  Paul's  conversion  took  place  in 
this  same  year,  30  a.d.  We  have  thus  indicated  the  leading  results  of 
Caspari'fl  chronological  investigations,  without  attempting  to  discuss  their 
correctness,  which  may  be  open  to  some  doubt  in  several  instances.  His 
views  are  uniformly  supported  by  learned  references,  especially  to  Jewish 
sources  of  information,  on  wliich,  indeed,  he  seems  sometimes  to  lean  too 
much.  We  could  have  wished  that  he  had  made  more  reference  to  views 
differing  from  his  own,  held  by  able  and  learned  writers,  and  were  occa- 
sionally less  confident  in  the  correctness  of  his  results,  for  really  on  some 
of  the  points  above  noted  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  certainty  has  as  yet 
been  attained.  We  are  surprised  that  he  takes  no  notice  of  Zumpt's 
researches  as  to  the  census  of  Quirinus,  and  adopts  what  really  is  an 
utterly  impossible  rendering  of  Luke  ii.  2 ;  also,  that  in  order  to  solve 
the  difficulty  as  to  the  hour  of  the  crucifixion,  he  takes  refuge  in  the  very 
ill-supported  and  improbable  reading  tiocth  for  third  in  Mark  xv.  25. 

In  regard  to  the  geography  of  the  scenes  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  there 
are  also  some  doubtful  and  disputed  points  on  which  Caspari  gives  his 
opinion,  with  its  grounds.  He  identifies  Capernaum,  not  with  TeU  Hum, 
but  with  Ain  Mudawarah,  further  south,  and  maintains  the  existence  of 
two  places  called  Bethsaida.  In  regard  to  the  topography  of  Jerusalem, 
he  believes  in  the  truth  of  the  traditional  site  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
though  here,  as  on  some  other  points,  he  does  not  deal  so  fully  with  the 
views  of  others  as  we  might  have  desired  and  expected.  The  work  seems 
Xii  be  well  translated,  and  reads  smoothly  in  English. 

Miscellaneous. 

Studies :  Biblical  aivd  Oriented.    By  Rev.  William  Turner.     Edinburgh : 
Adam  &  Charles  Black.     1876. 

The  first  study,  two  parts  of  which  are  a  reprint  from  the  "  Journal  of 
Sacred  Literature,"  and  the  third  part  written  for  the  present  work,  con- 
tains a  full,  lucid,  and  accurate  account  of  the  marvellous  patience  and 
ingenuity  whereby  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  were  deciphered,  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  remote  past  so  greatly  widened.  Mr  Turner  begins  with 
the  beginning,  and  after  a  short  account  of  the  nature  of  cuneiform  writing 
and  of  the  difficulties  of  its  interpretation,  he  traces  the  progress  of  its  dis- 
covery, from  the  rude  efforts  of  Niebuhr  through  the  labours  of  Grotefend, 
Bask,  and  Burnouf,  until  almost  simultaneously  and  independently  of  one 
another,  Lassen  and  Rawlinson  were  able  to  construct  an  alphabet,  and 
the  long-lost  secret  was  laid  open.  We  cannot  follow  here  the  various 
steps  in  the  long  tentative  process,  nor  stiiy  to  appraise  the  great  results 
already  won.  We  refer  our  readers  to  Mr  Turner's  book,  which  they  will 
find  a  true  and  trustworthy  guide.  'J  he  third  pnrt  of  this  essny  recounts 
shortly  what  has  been  achieved  during  the  last  ten  yea*'R.  And  in  this 
part  Mr  Turner,  in  reply  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Kay,  who  in  the  *'  Speaker's  Com- 
mentary" on  Isaiah  had  said,  "  that  for  the  present  and  (probably  for 
a  long  time  to  come)  the  decipherment  cnnjiot  bo  held  to  furnish  the 
materials  of  authentic  history,"  proceeds  to  test  the  trustworthiness  of  tho 
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results,  and  is  able,  we  think,  triumphantly  to  shew  how  worthy  of  all 
confidenoe  the  results  of  cuneiform  decipherment  may  be  shewn  to  be. 
lie  thus  sums  up  what  may  be  commended  as  a  model  of  fair  controTersy : — 

*'  In  regard  to  the  bearing  of  these  discoveries  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  than  a  few  words. ^  It 
is  evidently  importiint  that  another  has  been  added  to  the  comparatiTely 
small  group  of  Known  Shemitic  languages,  and  a  now  tongue  recovered, 
which  is  sister  to  the  Hebrew  and  Aramsoan  of  the  Jewish  records.  There 
has  thus  been  brought  within  our  reach  a  new  and  presumably  a  fertile 
source  for  the  illustration  of  grammatical  forms  and  phrases,  and  for  the 
determination  of  the  meaning  of  the  words ;  and  even  a  few  specimens 
given  above  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  results  of  value  are  beginning  to  be 
obtained.  Still  more  important  than  the  interpretation  of  the  words  is 
the  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  Scripture ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  obvious  truth  that  every  considerable  increase  in  our  knowledge 
of  contemporaneous  and  related  facts  must  be  greatly  helpful  in  enabling 
us  to  set  those  uf  revelation  in  their  true  light,  and  in  guiding  us  to  a  full 
comprehension  of  their  significance." 

The  next  two  papers,  on  "  Berosus,"  and  on  "  Nimrod  and  his  Destiny," 
contain  an  interesting  and  valuable  discussion  on  the  critical,  historical, 
and  ethnological  questions  which  cluster  around  these  names ;  while  the 
fourth  paper,  on  the  ''  Geography  of  the  Exodus."  gives  a  full  exposition 
of  Brugsch-Bey  8  theory,  expounded  at  the  International  Congress  of 
Orientalists  held  at  London  in  1874,  regarding  IsraePs  exodus  from  Egypt 
and  passage  through  the  Red  Sea.  The  theory  of  Brugsch-Bey  is  shortly 
this — that  the  sea  referred  to  in  the  description  of  the  final  encampftient 
*'  between  Migdol  and  the  sea,"  is  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  that  Pi-hahiroth 
there  mentioned  is  a  descriptive  name  of  the  '*  Serbonian  Bog,"  before 
which  they  encamped,  and  through  which  they  were  pursued.  The  evi- 
dence is  stated  fully  by  Mr  Turner,  and  to  the  theory  he  gives  a  qualified 
assent,  holding  that,  while  the  contributions  of  Brugsch-Bey  are  so  valuable 
as  to  form  an  epoch  in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  yet  there  remains  a 
good  deal  yet  to  be  done  ere  the  matter  can  be  held  as  settled. 

Our  perusal  of  the  other  parts  of  Mr  Turner's  volume  caused  as  to 
turn  with  peculiar  zest  to  his  treatment  of  the  Book  of  Job.  For  the 
interest  of  that  wondrous  book  is  perennial.  Whether  it  be  the  literary 
form  of  the  book,  or  the  light  it  casts  on  human  life  and  social  customs  re- 
moved far  from  us  in  space  and  time,  or  the  enduring  nature  of  the  problems 
of  life  and  destiny  which  were  discussed  between  Job  and  his  friends, 
certain  it  is  that  there  is  no  order  of  mind  but  has  felt  the  fascinating 
power  of  that  great  drama.  The  interest  of  many  in  the  book  of  Job  is 
of  the  same  kind  as  they  feel  in  "  Hamlet*'  or  in  "  Faust."  But  to  Mr 
Turner  it  has  a  deeper  value  far.  Nut  only  does  he  feel  the  literary  power 
and  dramatic  force  of  the  Book  of  Job,  but  the  human  interest  is  deepened 
by  the  conviction  that  Job  and  his  friends  were  real  persons,  and  the 
thrilling  events  and  speeches  were  events  and  words  that  were  transacted 
and  spoken  in  the  land  of  Uz  far  back  in  human  history.  It  is  no  mere 
dramatic  fiction.  It  is  **  the  inspired  record  of  an  interposition  by  God  in 
^  particular  scene  of  hj:man  life." 
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*'  It  shews  us  men,  in  their  human  weaknesSi  darkness,  sinfulness, 
doubting,  groping,  struggling,  rashly  aocusing.  and  rashly  repelling  aocusa- 
tion,  involved  in  blind  amnzeroent  and  alarm,  or  in  equally  blind  self-con - 
lidence  and  pride ;  and  it  shews  us  Ood  arranging,  regulating,  overruling 
the  whole  action,  so  as  to  make  it,  as  here  recorded,  a  source  of  permanent 
instruction  to  the  whole  world." 


The  scene  is  laid  in  two  worlds.  There  is  a  mundane  and  a  supra-mun- 
dane problem  to  be  solved.  The  mundane  is  that  regarding  human  sufifer* 
ing,  and  the  relation  in  which  this  stands  to  God  and  to  this  righteousness. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  thing  which  is  of  interest  in  the  action  of  the  book, 
though  it  does  form  the  main  theme  of  the  controversy  between  Job  and 
bis  friends.  This  part  is  fully  and  graphically  set  forth  by  Mr  Turner,  and 
then  he  turns  to  the  other  or  supra-mundane  action.  This  is  the  question 
af»  to  the  possibility  on  earth  of  implicit  faith  in  and  disinterested  love  to 
God.  It  is  Satan's  question — *'  Does  Job  serve  God  for  nought  T — which 
U  the  hinge  on  which  the  action  in  the  invisible  turns.  Are  piety  and 
love  based  on  calculation  and  on  selfishness  ?  Is  it  possible  for  Satan  to  pay 
to  the  Almighty—  *'  Thou  has  withheld  Thy  grace  from  me,  and  I  continue 
Thine  adversary ;  bat  at  least  I  am  Thine  adversary,  open  and  declared. 
Surely  better  than  Thou  hast  made  of  those  men,  Thy  favourites,  to  whom 
Thou  shewest  partiality  of  kindness,  whom  Thou  bust  bribed  to  be  I'hy 
servants,  yet  whom  all  Thy  bribes  have  failed  to  win  from  my  side,  and 
have  only  changed  from  enmity  open  and  honest  to  enmity  secret  and 
fawning ;  who  have  not  ceased  to  be  true  servants  of  mine  in  becoming 
pretended  servants  of  Thine.  And  from  more  grace,  what  fruit  will  spring 
but  a  more  deep-rooted  and  calculating  selfishness  ?  What  can  be  expected 
from  the  bestowing  of  fresh  and  richer  bribes,  but  that  those  who  fl^itter. 
Thee  to  Thy  face  will  say  in  their  hearts,  Let  us  continue  in  sin,  that  grace 
may  abound?  No  doubt  religion  will  luxuriantly  flourish  when  religion 
pays  80  well.  Treat  me  as  Thou  treated  Job,  and  I  will  serve  Thee 
toor 

Such  ia  Mr  Turner's  paraphrase  of  the  question,  Does  Job  serve  G(td 
for  nought  ?  If  Satan*8  accusation  be  true,  then  religion  is  impossible.  If 
it  be  true,  then  the  very  greatness  of  the  Eternal  dooms  him  to  be  for  ever 
without  a  friend,  and  to  dwell  with  his  creatures  all  around  him  in  eternal 
solitude  and  utter  loneliness.  Looked  at  in  this  light,  the  subsequent  action 
of  Job  under  trial  shews  that  religion  is  possible.  The  trial  of  Job  was  the 
trial  of  the  possibility  of  disinterested  love  to  God,  and  his  triumph  is  at 
once  the  triumph  of  the  power  of  redeeming  love  and  of  man's  love  to  God. 
Thus  the  Book  of  Job  has  its  own  peculiar  pltice  in  the  order  and  progress 
of  God's  revelation.  Having  stated  the  problem  in  ita  mundane  and  supra- 
mundane  aspects,  Mr  Turner,  in  conclusion,  draws  four  inferences,  which 
we  shall  mention.  1.  The  narrative  describes  real  events ;  2.  The  action  here 
narrated  occurred  during  patriarchal  or  pre- Mosaic  times ;  3.  The  book  was 
written  in  pre-Mosaic  times ;  4.  It  was  essential  to  the  function  of  this  book 
that  it  should  be  communicated  to  the  Israelitish  race,  and  thus  come  to  the 
world  through  the  chosen  medium  of  supernatural  revelation.  Mr  Turner 
is  aware  that  the  great  weight  of  modem  authority  dates  the  book  at  the 
time  of  Solomon,  or  subsequently;    but  notwithstanding  he  holds  the 
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opinion  stated  above,  our  readers  shonld  refer  to  his  pages  to  see  what  can 
be  said  for  the  older  or  the  traditional  view. 

The  paper  on  the  '*  Israeli tbh  Eoonomj"  is  the  most  valuable  in  the 
volume,  from  a  theological  point  of  view.  In  it  many  of  the  gravest 
Apologetic  questions  of  our  time  are  touched  on,  and  their  solution  indi- 
cated.   Its  value  is  great  at  the  present  moment 

The  papers  on  "  The  Invasions  of  the  Land  of  Israel,"  on  "  The  Death  of 
Judas  Iscariot."  and  on  '*  The  Tenses  of  the  Hebrew  Verb/'  make  ap  the 
remainder  of  the  volume,  and  are  of  much  value  in  their  respective  fieldfi. 
We  take  leave  of  Mr  Turner  by  saying  that  we  have  found  his  book  refresh- 
ing and  stimulating  in  no  ordinary  degree,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  men 
among  our  Presbyterian  mini:<ters  capable  of  producing  work  of  so  satis- 
factory a  kind.  J.  L 


Grace  for  Grace,     Letters  of  Rev.  Williax  Jaxks,  of  Albany,  U.S.A. 

With  Introduction  by  D.  L.  Moodt.     London  :  Ilodder  &  Stonghton. 
1875. 

This  volume  has  gained  some  notoriety  of  late  in  consequence  of  the 
publication  of  a  correspondence  regarding  it  between  Lord  Shaftesbury 
and  Mr  Moody.    We  cannot  but  regret  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  should  hava 
pronounced  an  interdict  upon  the  book,  for,  though  the  probable  result 
will  be  that  it  will  be  more  largely  read  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been, 
many  will  read  it  with  the  feeling  that  they  are  to  criticise  it  and  search 
for  errors  rather  than  to  gain  from  it  the  help  and  stimulus  it  is  well 
fitted  to  afford.     The  fact  that  the  author  refers  to  certain  well-known 
writers,  whose  works  thoughtful  men  will  read,  whether  they  are  thoroughly 
evangelical  or  not,  is  surely  not  sufficient  to  destroy  his  usefulness,  erpe- 
oially  when  it  is  considered  that  he  discusses,  very  fa'rly  on  the  whole, 
their  errors  and  defects.    No  doubt  the  book  is  not  one  for  young  converts, 
and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  one  has  alleged  that  it  is ;  but  for  well- 
grounded  Christians  who  desire  helps  and  hints  as  to  growth  in  grace,  we 
believe  it  may  be  exceedingly  useful.    It  consists  of  a  collection  of  letters 
written  by  an  American  clergyman  to  private  correspondents  who  bad 
sought  his  advice.     These  letters  consist  very  largely  of  the  personal 
experience  of  the  author  himself  detailed  in  the  freedom  of  confidential 
friendship.    They  are  not  arranged  in  order  of  time,  but  grouped  under 
certain  headings,  which,  to  a  great  extent,  obliterates  the  marks  of  progreas* 
and  introduces  a  slight  confusion.     The  author  being,  as  a  biographical 
notice  informs  us,  of  mixed  Irish  and  Dutch  descent,  is  of  an  unusually 
emotional  temperament,  and  rises  at  times  where  colder  natures  cannot 
follow  him.    But  certainly  the  end  he  set  before  him  deserves,  if  anything 
does,  the  name  of  "  the  higher  life,"  and  the  path  by  which  he  sought  it 
is  the  only  one  that  will  lead  to  it     Starting  from  a  firm  trust  in  the 
love  of  God  revealed  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  securing  in  him  our  complete 
salvation,  he  seeks  to  gain  for  himself,  and  to  help  his  correspondents  to 
gain,  such  a  knowledge  and  sense  of  the  fulness  of  that  love,  that  it  shall 
more  and  more  thoroughly  '*  constrain"  them,  and  be  the  moving  principle 
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of  all  their  lives.  It  seeks  to  see,  and  to  lead  them  to  see,  that  love  making 
all  things— even  trials  and  shortcomings  and  failures — work  together  for 
good,  for  carrying  out  God's  gracious  purpose  with  them. 

Numerous  interesting  extracts  might  be  given  to  shew  the  character  of 
the  book.  Probably  the  most  interesting  in  present  circumstances  will  be 
some  that  refer  to  "  Perfection."  ''  1  think  we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  being  unduly  influenced  by  those  books  where  the  writers,  in 
laying  out  all  their  power  in  explaining  the  immediate  and  secondary 
agencies  upon  which  the  spiritual  life  depends— the  agencies  of  the  human 
will — unintentionally,  to  be  sure,  but  often  too  effectually,  impair  the 
symmetry  of  the  great  scheme  of  grace.  I  have  often  felt  in  reading  these 
books  how  desirable  it  was  to  connect  more  closely  with  suoh  views  of 
creature  agency  and  the  necessity  of  holiness  the  doctrines  of  total  natural 
depravity,  of  regeneration  wholly  by  the  Spirit  (not  by  truths,  but  by 
power),  and  of  justification,  entire  and  unchangeable,  by  faith  in  its 
simplest  form."  "  The  truth  is,  there  are  two  kinds  of  perfectionists — 
those  who  truly  want  holiness,  and  those  who  only  want  rest.  The  latter, 
tired  of  incessant  conflict,  get  rest  from  it  by  assuming  (hat  the  law  does 
not  require  quite  as  much  as  they  had  been  taught  to  believe,  and  that 
perfection  consists  in  doing  the  best  they  can.  The  other  class,  not  so 
much  tired  of  conflict  as  sick  of  sin,  without  changing  their  theoretic 
views,  only  make  a  more  thorough  application  of  them  to  their  ovm  indi- 
vidual conditions.  They  are  determined  to  enter  into  life.  Allured  by 
•  the  wonderful  love  of  God  in  justifying  them  freely — the  love  of  sin  having 
received  a  mortal  blow  from  what  is  called  a  sight  of  the  cross,  or,  expressed 
more  practically,  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  design  of  Christ's 
death,  they  are  determined  that  sin  shall  not  live  in  them.  This  leads 
them  to  discover  its  existence  in  secret,  subtle,  but  most  powerful  forms, 
which,  perhaps,  they  had  never  suspected,  to  which,  at  anyrate,  they  had 
been  so  vitally  attached,  that  to  part  with  them  was  like  parting  with  life. 
Upon  the  surrender  of  these,  they  find  the  sanctifying  process  become  a 
matter  of  such  sensible  consciousness,  that  if  the  intellect  is  not  as  clear 
and  discriminating  as  the  heart  is  warm,  they  will  be  likely  to  consider  it 
their  first  experience  of  holiness  ;  or,  if  they  are  very  uninformed  by  pre- 
vious reflection  in  the  system  of  the  Bible,  they  may  adopt  for  a  little 
while  the  fancy  of  perfection,  from  which,  however,  their  experience  will 
fioon  dislodge  them."  His  own  experience  in  this  direction  the  author 
sums  up  thus — "  I  find  that  just  in  so  far  as  I  yield  to  the  gospel  per- 
suasion, that  on  God's  part  all  is  love,  free  and  unconditional,  my  selfish 
bonds  are  broken,  my  response  to  that  love  becomes  more  distinct  and 
certain,  and  whatever  there  is  of  self-life  remaining  (and  who  can  describe 
its  tenacity),  my  jealousy  like  a  powerful  flame  searches  it  out  and  con- 
sumes it.  I  have  learned  at  length  that  seeking  to  know  how  far  purity 
may  be  attained  is  the  same  as  asking  to  what  extent  we  may  get  rid  of 
self-righteousness.  The  more  we  get  rid  of  self-dependence  and  truly 
depend  upon  Clirist,  the  more  purity  shall  we  attain." 
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Memoir  of  the  R*io.  John  Jfacfurlajie,  LL.D.  By  William  Grahav. 
Liverpool.  Ediuburgh  :  William  Oliphant  &  Co.  LoudoD :  Jamed 
Niabet  &  Co. 

This  is  a  delightful  memoir.  It  is  full  of  interest,  sweetness,  aod 
beauty.  Mr  Graham  has  a  bright  and  well-stored  mind  He  has 
poured  some  of  its  most  precious  treasures  into  this  book.  None  who 
knew  Dr  Macfarlane  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  portrait  he  has  executed 
of  him.  The  subordinate  portraits  are  equally  well  drawn.  Some  of 
them  are  exquisite 

Mr  Graham  has  well  exhibited  the  whole  of  his  splendid  career, 
following  him  minutely  and  interestingly  through  his  preparatory  course, 
and  depicting  vividly  "his  public  life,  with  its  three  divisions — Kin- 
cardine, Glasgow,  and  London."  In  all  of  these  three  places  the  doctor 
was  eminently  successful.  In  Kincardine,  where  he  ministered  with 
abundant  acceptability,  he  fought  and  won,  on  a  small  scale^  the  battle 
of  the  Church's  independence. 

" '  A  steeple,'  he  records, '  was  elevated  on  his  church  in  the  summer 
of  1832  ;  cost  £180.'  But  a  steeple  without  a  bell  is  an  iiicompletenesa, 
and  a  bell  without  a  tongue  one  more  so  ;  not  to  be  used  is  one  still 
greater.  So  in  the  course  of  building  this  steeple,  an  interdict  was 
served  upon  the  minister,  elders,  and  managers,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Bullock.  The  interdict  has^  (xldly  enough,  the  signature 
of  Mr  Bell,  the  procurator  of  the  Church.  The  principle  which  it  was 
intended  to  establish,  was  the  exclusive  right  <^  the  Established  Church 
to  the  use  of  bells  for  intimating  the  time  of  public  worship.  The  case 
latterly  was  allowed  to  be  withdrawn,  the  parish  minister,  however, 
being  found  liable  in  all  expenses.  Of  course  this  was  the  great  event  for 
the  time  in  Kincardine.  Nor  was  the  young  minister  one  on  whose 
tongue  it  was  easy  to  place  an  interdict.  The  sound  of  that  bell  went 
far  and  wide  ;  and  often  in  after  days,  with  laughter  and  oomplaoencvt 
he  told  the  story  of  his  early  triumph,  in  having  secured  a  heariii^  for 
the  first  dissenting  bell  in  Scotland.'' 

In  Glasgow  he  reared,  from  ''small  things,"  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent congregations  in  it;  the  new  church  erected  for  him  significantly 
receiving  the  name  of  Erskine  church.  His  pious  eloquence  soon  "  filled 
the  house,"  and  kept  it  filled.  There  he  nobly  and  manfully  bore  his 
part  along  with  his  great  contemporaries.  He  had  no  special  adi4>tabUity 
for  the  business  of  church  courts,  because,  as  his  biographer  truly  sayK, 
'^  of  an  irrepressible  element  of  his  method  of  working,  he  could  not,  as 
must  be  done  in  such  assemblies^  follow,  in  order  to  lead,"  nor  was  he 
addicted  to  public  controversy ;  nevertheless  in  the  vital  controyersiea 
of  his  time  he  was  pi*ofoundly  interested. 

^  When  the  Disruption  came,  he  hailed  it  as  Balph  Erskine  would 
have  done  ;  and  from  that  day  to  this,  amidst  all  temporary  alienattous 
and  permanent  scars  left  by  blows  in  old  fights  between  men  who  were, 
after  all,  really  on  the  same  side,  and  a  shyness  to  interfere,  lest  over- 
sympathy  should  rouse  self-respect  and  pain  sensitiveness,  none  have 
felt  like  the  old  Seceders,  with  the  same  intensity  alike  of  sympathy  and 
admiration  as  towards  brothers  of  the  same  home,  for  the  martyr-like 
struggles  and  victories  of  the  Free  Church." 
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la  the  union  between  the  Secession  and  Belief  Churches,  Dr  Macfarlane 
took  a  special  interest,  not  only  because  of  his  warm  attachment  to  his 
old  friend  Dr  M'Kelvie,  whb  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  movement 
and  Convener  of  the  Committee  to  carry  it  out,  but  because  of  his  love 
of  union  as  a  principle  and  a  privilege.  No  more  cordial  or  satisfactory 
union  ever  took  place.  In  these  days  of  union  negotiations,  it  is  timely 
to  say  so.  The  one  which  has  been  so  happily  consummated  in  England 
lietween  the  English  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  English  division  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  not  only  did  he  with  his  keen  eye 
foresee,  but  he  took  a  constant  and  fervent  part  in  helping  to  bring  it 
about.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  it  will  prove  the  fortunate  fore- 
runner of  union  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale. 

In  1855  he  was  called  to  preach  the  London  Missionary  Society*a 
sermon.  This  evinced  that  his  reputation  had  ''become  British  and 
catholic**  "  Perhaps  his  most  felicitous  public  appearance  was  on  this 
occasion.  He  was  guided  well  in  choosing  his  theme,  that  of  giving  to 
promote  the  Master's  work  ;  also  in  putting  the  theme  into  one  word 
lent  him  by  the  heavenly  worshippers.  His  text  was,  '  Worthy  is  the 
Lamb  to  receive  .  .  .  riches ;'  and  again  he  was  happy  in  the  title  of 
the  published  discourse, '  Altar  Gold.'  **  Then  he  had  his  place  established 
among  the  notabilities  of  English  dissent,  and  received  from  them  that 
praise  which  was  his  due. 

At  length  he  came  to  EogUnd  finally,  and  heroically  served  his 
church  in  the  great  metropolis.  His  course  in  Trinity  Presbyterian 
Church,  Clapham,  is  but  recent ;  and  to  most,  if  not  to  all  of  our  readers, 
well  known,  hence  there  is  the  less  need  to  enlarge  on  it.^  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  there  he  not  only  attracted  around  him  a  largo  and  influential 
congregation,  which  shewed  its  appreciation  of  his  eminent  labours  by 
giving  him  the  largest  stipend  ever  enjoyed  by  any  minister  of  his 
denomination,  but,  though  a  very  heavy  debt  rested  on  the  magnificent 
church  premises,  he  left  them  free.  Tnily  his  career  in  Clapham,  while 
laborious  and  trying,  was  splendid.  All  admired  and  venerated  the 
picturesque,  powerful,  and  popular  preacher  of  Trinity  Church. 

Dr  Macfarlane  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  books,  the  chief  of 
which  was  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  Dr  Lawson,'*  the  famous  Professor 
of  tlie  United  Secession  Church,  and  as  Mr  Carlyle  has  styled  him,  the 
"  Scottish  Socrates  of  the  period."  Perhaps,  however,  his  favourite  work 
was  his  "  Night  Lamp,"  which  touchingly  and  interestingly  details  how 
darkness  was  dispelled  from  the  death-bed  of  his  beloved  sister.  Testi- 
monies of  good  derived  from  this  book  he  received  from  far  and  near. 

Dr  Macfarlane  "  did  not  live  his  life  in  vain."  He  built  up  enduring 
monuments  for  himself  in  large  and  devoted  congregations,  as  well  as  in 
the  hearts  of  many  multitudes,  to  whom  his  memory  will  ever  remain 
green  and  fragi-ant. 

Koies  o»  the  Earlier  Hebrew  Scriptures.      By  Sir  0.  B.  Airy,  K.C.B, 
London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.    1876. 

These  are  brief  remarks  by  a  thoughtful  and  vigorous  mind  on  the  lead- 
ing passages  of  IScripture  history,  from  the  beginning  as  far  down  as  the 
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time  of  Solomon.  The  author  doos  not  profess  to  be  a  Hebrew  eoholar, 
but  he  has  made  use  of  the  means  of  information  afforded  by  modem 
research,  and  applies  to  the  interpretation  of  the  narratives  a  knowledge 
of  ancient  history  and  geography  and  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity.  His  view 
of  the  subject  is  in  some  respects  peculiar,  and  not  likely  to  satisfy  either 
believers  or  unbelievers.  He  holds  the  first  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch 
to  be  the  production  of  Moses,  but  Deuteronomy  to  be  of  much  later  date ; 
while  to  some  parts  of  Genesis  he  ascribes  a  much  earlier  origin.  Yet  he 
dogmatically  rejects  all  that  is  supernatural  in  these  narratives,  and  explains 
the  apparently  miraculous  occurrences  as  simply  natural  events.  Thus, 
the  account  of  the  Flood  is  the  description  by  an  eye-witness  of  an  an- 
usually  high  inundation  of  the  Nile :  the  burning  bush,  the  pillar  of  doud 
and  fire,  and  the  phenomena  attending  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai, 
are  all  expl^ned  by  supposing  that  that  mountiun  was  then  a  Tolcano  in 
a  dtate  of  eruption.  We  had  thought  that  such  naturalistic  explanations 
had  received  their  death-blow  from  Strauss,  but  that  critic's  work  has 
apparently  to  be  done  over  again.  We  need  only  say  that  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  this  thory,  except  the  assumption  that  a  super- 
natural interference  of  the  Creator  with  the  universe  he  has  made 
can  never  take  place.  Since  in  Sir  G.  B.  Airy's  opinion  Moses,  as  a 
patriot  towards  his  own  people,  as  the  introducer  of  a  pure  religion,  and 
as  the  author  of  a  legislation,  pure,  merciful,  and  just,  stands  above  all 
other  men  (p,  97) ;  we  see  no  reason  why  these  qualities  should  not  be 
traced  to  special  revelation  from  God,  and  his  gracious  hand  he  recognised 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Hebrew  religion  and  law.  While  thus  doing 
justice  to  Moses,  the  author  of  these  notes  manifests  great  unfairness  of 
judgment  in  his  estimate  of  the  moral  character  of  the  prophets,  and  espe- 
cially of  David.  The  book  seems  to  us  chiefly  valuable  as  shewing  how 
much  can  be  said  even  from  such  a  naturalistic  point  of  view  in  favour  of 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  Pentateuch. 


The  Son  of  Man :    Jlis  Life  and  Jlinistri/.      By  G.  S.  Drew,    M.A. 
London :  Henry  S.  King  &  Co.     lb 75. 

Mr  Drew  has  succeeded  in  presenting  an  aspect  of  the  life  of  our  Lord 
on  earth,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  not  yet  been  signalised,  but  which 
is  of  considerable  importance.  It  has  been  usual  to  speak  of  the  earlier 
part  of  his  earthly  career  as  almost  entirely  unknown,  having  been  spent 
in  the  obscurity  of  private  life  at  Nazareth ;  but  it  is  shewn  in  his  UtUe 
book,  that  it  is  not  so  entirely  unknown  as  has  often  been  supposed ;  and 
an  effort  is  made,  with  much  success,  to  bring  out  what  can  be  discovered 
about  it.  The  means  employed  by  Mr  Drew  for  that  purpose  are  partly 
the  information  we  have  as  to  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  Jesus* 
private  life,  and  partly  the  application  of  the  principle  that  the  same  general 
features  must  have  marked  it  as  are  to  be  traced  in  his  public  ministry. 
By  the  indications  thus  given,  the  life  of  Jesus  is  traced  in  his  earlier  days 
in  the  family,  in  the  community,  in  the  nation,  and  in  the  Church.  Then 
this  same  private  life  is  followed  out  as  it  flows  like  on  under  current, 
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through  his  public  ministry  on  to  his  death  and  resurrection.  Mr  Drew 
expresses  strongly  the  opinion  that  it  was  first  at  his  baptism  that  our 
Lord  became  fully  conscious  in  his  human  soul  of  his  dirine  nature  and 
Bonship ;  and  we  would  not  condemn  that  view  as  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  true  doctrine  of  his  person.  On  such  a  mysterious  point,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  direct  evidence  from  Scripture,  it  is  wisest  not  to 
dogmatbe.  But  we  would  suggest,  whether  it  is  not  more  consistent  with 
the  unity  of  his  person,  to  believe  that  from  the  time  when  he  had  a  human 
consciousness  at  all,  he  knew  himself  to  be,  what  he  really  was,  the  Word 
made  flesh  and  dwelling  among  men.  The  view  given  here  of  the  suffering 
and  death  of  Ghrbt  is  also  somewhat  defective,  though  true  so  far  as  it 
goes.    But,  on  the  whole,  the  book  is  a  valuable  and  suggestive  one. 


The  Rdigion  of  our  Literature:  Bssaifs  upon  Thomas  CaHyU,  Robert 
Browning,  Alfred  Tennyson,  t&c.  Br  Georqs  M'Crib.  Pp.  359. 
London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.     1875. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  literature  of  the  present  day  that,  even  in 
works  of  imagination,  religion  is  not  ignored  ;  and  the  writers  are  not  con- 
tent with  merely  providing  for  the  amusement  of  the  public,  but,  in  poetry 
and  fiction,  come  forward  with  great  earnestness  as  teachers  of  moral  and 
religious  truth.  This  is,  in  one  aspect,  a  favourable  and  encouraging  sign, 
shewing  the  influence  of  Christian  feeling  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not 
without  its  dangers.  For  as  it  could  hardly  be  expected,  that  in  so 
general  an  attention  to  religious  subjects,  all  who  write  upon  them  would 
be  guided  by  true  and  Scriptural  principles,  there  is  a  risk  that  many  of 
the  popular  expressions  on  the  subject  may  be  defective,  if  not  perverted 
and  false  exhibitions  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  Sensible  of  this,  Mr 
M'Crie,  in  the  work  before  us,  has  undertaken  an  examination  of  the 
works  of  some  of  the  most  gifted  and  influential  of  modem  writers, 
partly  applying  to  them  literary  criticism,  but  mainly  aiming  at  an 
estimate  of  their  principles  and  tendencies  in  relation  to  evangelical 
Christianity.  In  this  he  is  perhaps  rather  too  apt  to  judge  by  external 
standards,  and  to  apply  the  strict  rule  of  theological  orthodoxy  when, 
especially  in  dealing  with  those  who  are  not  professed  theologians,  the 
spirit  should  be  regarded  rather  than  the  letter ;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  serious  defects  and  errors  that  he  points  out  are  really 
to  be  found  in  the  several  writers  that  come  under  review  in  these  essays. 
Possibly  Mr  M'Crie^s  literary  criticism  has  been  unconsciously  influenced 
to  some  extent  by  his  sense  of  the  religious  shortcomings  and  aberrations 
that  he  has  to  notice ;  but  he  is  surely  justified  in  saying  that  much  of  our 
modem  poetry  is  marred  by  artificiality  and  want  of  truth  to  nature. 
The  criticisms,  whether  they  commend  themselves  as  just  or  not,  are 
those  of  an  intelligent  and  accomplished  student,  who  thinks  indepen- 
dently, and  expresses  his  thoughts  boldly.  While  we  do  not  agree  with 
all  his  criticisms,  we  regard  the  book  as  on  the  whole  good,  and  fitted 
to  be  useful ;  and  must  protest  against  the  disparagement  and  contempt 
with  which  it  has  been  received  in  certain  quarters. 
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Song»  of  the  ChrUtian  Creed  and  Life.  Selected  from  Eighteen  Centuries, 
and  Translated  by  Hamilton  M.  MacGill,  D.D.  London:  Picker- 
ing.    1876. 

This  is  a  welcome  and  valuable  addition  to  the  selections  of  hymns  that 
have  been  already  given  to  the  Christian  public,  and  is  marked  by  certain 
features  of  its  own  that  give  it  a  distinctive  character  and  place.  It 
embraces  hymns  from  all  the  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  from  its 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Protestant  division^)  though,  in  respect  of  language,  it 
is  limited  to  those  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  excluding  hymns  in 
German  and  other  modem  languages.  Each  hymn  is  accompanied  by  a 
translation  from  the  compiler's  pen  ;  those  in  Greek  and  Latin  being 
rendered  into  English,  and  the  English  ones  into  Latin,  after  the  manner 
of  the  mediaeval  hymns.  There  is  also  prefixed  a  very  interesting  series 
of  biographical  notes  on  the  writers  of  the  various  hymns.  The  selection 
is  well  made,  in  a  catholic  spirit,  and  with  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
devotional  and  literary  merits  of  the  various  hymns.  It  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  give  the  original  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  hymns  along  with  a 
translation  in  English  verse  ;  and  these  renderings  are,  on  the  whole, 
exceedingly  well  done,  faithful  to  the  originals,  yet  smooth  and  freely 
flowing.  We  are  not  so  sure  of  the  propriety  of  the  translation  of  Eng- 
lish hymns  into  the  accented  and  rhyming  Latin  metre  of  the  mediflsral 
singers,  though  it  is  a  harmless  and  scholarly  ingenuity.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  that  Trench  and  Dr  MacGill  have  said,  these  forms  seem  to  us 
barbarous  and  uncouth ;  and  it  is  in  spite  of  them  that  we  admire  the 
devotional  fervour,  beauty,  and  frequent  sublimity  of  thought  in  the 
hymns  of  the  middle  ages.  If  there  is  to  be  any  rendering  of  Engliab 
hymns  into  Latin,  it  would  surely  be  more  in  accordance  with  good  taste 
to  attempt  at  least  such  an  approach  to  the  classical  metres  as  is  made  in 
the  hymns  of  Ambrose.  On  the  whole,  however,  this  little  book  has 
given  us  much  pleasure,  and  will,  we  are  sure,  be  a  treasured  acquisition 
to  many. 

The  Eastward  Position,  Umcriptural  and  not  Primitive  and  Catholic 
By  John  Harrison,  D.D.  London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co 
1876.    Pp.  176. 

This  little  work,  by  the  author  of  "  Whose  are  the  Fathers  ?"  and 
other  works  against  the  Ritualist  party  in  the  Cliurch  of  Eni^Iand,  dis- 
cusses with  learning  and  ingenuity  one  of  the  small  points  of  ceremony 
debated  between  that  party  and  their  adversaries  ;  and  to  thoee  not 
immediately  interested  in  that  controverHy,  its  chief  interest  lies  in  the 
proof  he  brings  from  ancient  authorities  that  the  Presbyterian  practice 
of  the  communion  table  being  placed  between  the  minister  and  the 
people  was  the  ancient  one,  and  in  customary  use  until  the  middle  ages. 
Dr  Harrison  also  discusses  the  doctrines  held  by  Ritualists  to  be  sym- 
bolized in  the  priestly  position  of  the  minister  at  the  Lord's  Supper. 
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Art.  I. — Schleiermacher  Interpreted  by  Himself  and  the  Men 

of  his  School. 

1.  Au9  Schleiermaeher's  Leben.    In  Bnefen,  4  B^     G.  Eeimer,  Berlin. 

1860-64. 

2.  Dr  D,  SchenkL    Fr,  Schleiermacher:   Ein  Lthens-u,   Charakter-bild. 

Friderichs  in  Elberfeld.     1868. 

3.  Kahnie,    Ber  tnnere  Oang  dee  Deulichen  Protestantumtu.    Leipzig, 

1**  Ausgabe. 

4.  Stratus,     CharaJkteristike  u,  Kritiken.    1839. 

FOB  those  y^ho  can  admire  genins  severed  from  truth, 
Schleiermacher  will  ever  stand  forth  as  one  of  the 
most  eminent  objects  of  their  veneration.  He  is  a  perfect 
magician  and  master  of  spells,  casting  glamour  over  the 
greatest  minds.  It  proves  him  not  only  to  have  had  an 
element  of  mysticism  derived  from  the  Moravians,  as  he 
often  avows,  but  to  have  been  a  thoroughly-practised  mysti- 
fier ;  that  the  work  which  the  most  out-and-out  rationalists, 
such  as  the  low  Socinian  Schenkl,  to  whom  Christ  is  a  mere 
man,  and  not  even  a  perfect  man  (Schenkl,  p.  490),  have 
accepted  as  the  most  triumphant  vindication  of  their  own 
scheme ;  should  fifty  years  later  have  kept  the  orthodox 
Lutherans  in  play  with  the  question,  whether  its  phraseology 
could  not  admit  of  a  sound  interpretation ;  till  the  victory 
was  decided,  and  the  work  had  obtained  a  right  of  citizen- 
ship among  Christian  authors.  It  was  not  till  the  private 
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correspondence  of  Schleiermacher  was  published,  in  four 
ample  Tolumes,  recording  the  inmost  and  real  sentiment  of 
the  man,  that  the  deception  could  be  fully  dissipated.  So  late 
as  1860,  Eahnis  treats  this  question  as  still  in  the  balance  so 
far  as  respects  the  ''  Doctrine  of  Faith,"  were  it  not  that  his 
dialectics  so  plainly  reveal  a  Pantheist  of  the  purest  water, 
that  he  is  constrained  to  admit  (p.  197)  that  Schleiermacher's 
theology  had  ploughed  with  the  heifer  of  his  philosophy.  If 
he  could  turn  a  dark  side  to  the  orthodox,  it  must  have  been 
on  the  maiim  qui  vvlt  decipi,  for  to  his  own  party  all  was 
clear  gain  and  exultation  from  the  first.  David  Strauss  at 
once  hailed  him  as  his  own ;  and  Sohenkl  justly  accords  him 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  who  made  a  complete  apph- 
cation  of  the  new  theological  principle  (viz.,  that  there  is 
nothing  supernatural  in  religion)  to  the  scheme  of  Christian 
doctrine  in  all  its  particulars.  We  may  justly  designate 
this  a  new  revelation  which  promulgates  a  faith  in  the  name 
of  Christ  in  every  point  diametrically  the  opposite  exhibited 
in  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  It  was  thought  that  Eant  effected 
a  revolution  in  philosophy,  for  while  others  disputed  how  the 
laws  of  thought  were  produced  in  the  mind  by  the  operation 
of  natural  causes>  he  maintained  that  these  laws  are  attri- 
butes of  the  mind  itself;  it  was  plain  that  Schleiermacher 
attempted  a  no  less  thorough  revolution  when  he  derived 
the  substance  of  religion,  not  from  revealed  truth,  but  from 
certain  devout  sentiments  observed  to  exist  in  the  mind  of 
the  church.  To  illustrate  this  state  of  things,  we  shall 
enter  somewhat  minutely  into  his  doctrine  of  God,  and  of 
the  person  of  Christ,  and  of  the  grace  or  benefit  which  Christ 
confers  ;  after  which  some  explanation  must  be  attempted  of 
the  partiality  which  such  men  as  Neander  and  Tholuck 
always  evinced  for  one  standing  in  such  evident  opposition 
to  the  testimony  of  Jesus. 

His  design  was  no  less  than  to  foist  the  God  of  the  Pantheists 
upon  the  Christian  Church,  in  place  of  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  revealed  in  the  Word.  That  this  was 
the  God  acknowledged  in  his  own  breast  to  the  end  of  his 
days  can  be  proved  beyond  dispute.  No  doubt  he  professed 
to  differ  from  Spinoza  in  excluding  all  the  antagonism  that  is 
at  work  in  the  world  of  finite  being,  the  dualism  and  opposi- 
tion of  thought  and  volition^  from  the  idea  of  the  infinite. 
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Hear  the  nnprejudiced  verdict  of  Chalybaeus  concerning  this 
deity  of  Schleiermacher's  :-^ 

*'  It  is  not  80  much  to  be  feared  (p.  228)  that  the  abgolute  tubstance  of 
thia  system  should  exercise  such  a  preponderance  in  the  world  as  to  become 
itself  the  soul  of  all  operation  in  it,  and  thus  annihilate  human  freedom, 
as  that  it  would  on  the  contrary  have  the  semblance  as  if  finite  objects 
would  subordinate  and  subject  this  characterless  substance,  and  by  virtue 
of  their  intelligence  treat  it  as  an  inactive  substratum.  .  .  .  Schleier- 
niacher  could,  according  to  his  system,  allow  of  no  influence  to  be  ezerr 
cised  by  this  fundamental  substance  upon  the  forms  and  oppositions  of 
finite  life,  even  the  existence  of  the  world  has  only  a  negative  dependence 
upon  it  .  .  .  the  absolute  is  only  the  postulate,  apart  from  which  the 
higher  and  more  concrete  principles  can  have  no  existence  or  operation 
.  .  .  which  is  in  fact  to  involve  in  it  nothing  but  matter  or  substratum." 

His  God  is  nothing  but  the  King  Log  of  the  fable,  and  is 
a  mnch  less  respectable  being  than  the  meanest  creature 
possessed  of  any  measure  of  intelligence  and  moral  sensi- 
bility. It  would  have  been  at  once  subversive  of  his  design 
to  profess  openly  his  purpose  of  introducing  Spinoza's 
platform  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  for  this  reason  he 
omits  altogether  to  treat  of  God  in  his  theology.  It  was  a 
bold  move  to  propose  a  scheme  of  the  faith  without  delivering 
any  doctrine  concerning  God.  The  substitute  for  it  is,  that 
certain  divine  attributes  are  treated  of  in  different  places 
as  impressions  which  are  irresistibly  made  upon  men  in 
their  devout  experiences,  but  to  which  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  there  is  anything  corresponding  in  God.  Of  him  we 
may  neither  say  that  he  is  holy  as  hating  sin,  nor  righteous 
as  having  zeal  against  iniquity,  because  sin  for  God  has  no 
existence — it  is  a  nullity  which  is  finally  to  be  blotted  out 
from  the  universe.  In  a  letter  to  Jacobi,  in  1819,  much 
about  the  same  time  when  he  published  his  theology,  he 
declares  his  real  opinion : — 

''  Because  you  see  no  intermediate  position  possible,  and  you  are  resolved 
not  to  deify  nature,  you  deify  your  own  idea ;  but  the  one  is  just  as 
much  a  deifying  as  the  other.  Can  you  have  any  better  conception  of 
God  as  a  person  than  you  have  when  you  contemplate  him  as  riatura 
naturansf  Must  not  a  person  necessarily  become  something  finite  if 
yon  attempt  to  endow  it  with  life  ?  Infinite  understanding  and  infinite 
will,  arc  they  aught  but  mere  words,  as  understanding  and  will  begin  to 
limit  each  other  as  soon  as  you  attempt  to  distinguish  them  ?  ^ 

This,  then,  was  to  be  the  God  of  Christianity !  a  limitless, 
teeming,  weltering  nature  without  holiness,  wisdom,  or  re- 
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solve— a  natura  naturans,  only  different  from  the  ruUura 
naturata  as  the  profundity  of  the  ocean  does  from  its 
rippling  waves  on  the  surface,  with  less  of  real  life  and 
beauty  than  the  creatures  that  emanate  from  it.  This  was 
the  God  whom  he  had  preached  fifteen  years  earlier,  when 
he  exhorted  his  hearers : — 

"  Strive  here  on  earth  to  anuihilate  your  own  individuality,  and  to  live 
in  the  One  and  All  .  .  .  and  when  you  find  yourselves  thus  dissolved, 
and  united  with  the  universe,  and  thus  a  larger  and  holier  longing  is 
awakened  within  you,  we  shall  speak  more  at  large  concerning  the  hope 
with  which  death  furnishes  us,  and  of  the  eternity  to  which  we  shall  in 
this  way  be  certainly  elevated.*' 

On  which  occasion  one  of  his  admirers  wrote  to  him, 
**  Whether  you  mean  to  make  God  nature,  or  nature  God, 
we  cannot  make  out,"  but  declares  his  resolution  to  be  guided 
by  him  in  either  case.  This  aversion  to  the  truth  of  the 
divine  personality  his  adherents  interpret  as  originating  in 
the  sublimity  of  his  religious  conceptions,  "  not  for  want  of 
religion,  but  owing  to  his  religious  consciousness  he  resisted 
every  attempt  to  give  any  account  of  God"  (Schenkl,  p.  689). 
Out  of  religiousness  this  man  purposes  to  blot  out  the  name 
of  God!  God  proclaims  his  own  name  to  Moses,  ''I  am 
that  I  am,"  and  further,  "  The  Lord  God,  merciful  and 
gracious,  long-suffering  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth, 
keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgres- 
sion and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty,"  and 
declares  that  this  is  his  name  and  memorial  for  ever !  It  is 
in  this  name  his  people  rejoice,  and  which  is  to  be  great  among 
the  Gentiles  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  for  the 
glorifying  of  which  Christ  prays  (John  xvii.)  as  the  great  end 
of  the  mission  of  the  Eternal  Son  upon  earth !  By  this  name 
his  saints  pray,  "  Save  us  by  thy  name."  What  is  it  but  bom- 
bastic and  foul  hypocrisy  when  a  man  claims  to  be  a  teacher 
in  the  Ghristiai;i  Church,  and  pretends  from  very  religiousness 
not  to  be  able  to  ascribe  to  the  Lord  his  glorious  attributes ! 
Yet  the  perilous  character  of  this  attempt  lies  in  its 
hypocrisy.  Schleiermachcr  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
place  himself  on  the  same  form  with  Spinoza,  nor  bear  his 
reproach,  whom  he  had  in  his  earlier  years  confessed  as 
"the  holy  outcast  {der  heilige  veratossene)  Spinoza."  When 
assailants  proved  that  the  doctrine  of  his  theology  was 
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Spinozism,  he  set  himself  i^ith  all  his  ingenuity  to  repel 
without  denying  the  imputation.  He  challenges  them  to 
prove  that  he  had  given  utterance  to  any  of  the  distinctive 
propositions  of  Spinoza,  such  as,  that  God  is  extension  and 
thought.  But,  as  Strauss  rightly  remarks,  ''  these  positions 
might  all  be  very  well  held  by  the  theologian  Schleiermacher 
without  being  expressly  advanced  in  his  works  "  (p.  171), 
when  it  is  proved  by  all  his  main  propositions  regarding 
the  divine  Being,  e,g,  that  God  and  the  world  are  as 
magnitudes  of  equal  extent,  except  that  the  former  is  the 
absolute  and  undivided  unity,  and  the  latter  that  which 
is  cleft  and  divided :  that  we  may  think  of  nothing  like 
freedom  in  God  without  at  the  same  time  considering  it  as 
necessary :  that  God's  will  for  the  creation  of  the  world  is 
not  severed  from  his  willing  his  own  existence :  that  evil 
is  only  for  us  and  through  us,  but  for  God  has  no  existence : 
nay,  his  original  position  that  all  religion  consists  in  the 
feeling  of  pure,  simple  dependence :  in  short,  that  all  the 
chief  positions  in  the  first  part  of  Schleiermacher's  theology 
are  nothing  but  a  free  translation  of  the  Latin  formulae  of 
Spinoza.  Without  denying  the  identity  of  his  sentiments 
with  the  famous  Pantheist,  Schleiermacher  had  the  effron- 
tery, in  the  face  of  the  whole  theological  world,  to  ward  off 
the  attack  by  defying  them  to  produce  any  sentence  in 
which  these  sentiments  were  distinctly  and  unambiguously 
taught.  These  tactics  were  so  successful  that  it  was  long 
considered  erroneous  to  charge  his  work  with  that  pantheism 
which  pervaded  it  from  beginning  to  end,  till  a  comparison 
with  his  other  writings,  especiaUy  his  posthumous  letters, 
brought  it  to  light  in  the  most  bare  and  undisguised  form. 
Strauss  is  inclined  to  ascribe  this  behaviour  of  Schleier- 
macher's,  not  to  conscious  deception  practised  on  the 
public,  but  to  an  unconscious  moral  obliquity.  But  when 
we  remember  the  sentence  Schleiermacher  wrote  of  his 
Criticism  of  Moral  Systems  {Kritik  der  Sittenlehre) — "  It 
will  be  quite  a  good  book,  and  so  artificially  constructed, 
that  my  best  friends  won't  be  able  to  guess  by  it  at  my  own 
system"— we  cannot  doubt  that  the  same  spirit  actuated 
him  in  the  composition  and  defence  of  the  theology  where 
he  had  so  many  more  reasons  for  yielding  to  it.  It  is  easy 
after  we  have  got  hold  of  the  clue  to  follow  it  up,  and  to  see 
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that  he  had  surrendered  himself  to  this  oorrapt  system 
with  all  its  consequences  in  their  full  extent. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  impeaching  him  of  the  design 
to  smuggle  in  the  teaching  of  pantheism  into  the  Christian 
Church  by  means  of  muffled  phrases  and  subtle  treatment 
and  expression.  The  prejudices  of  the  times  faTOured  him 
in  one  bold  step  essential  to  his  enterprise,  viz.,  that  of 
shaking  himself  clear  of  the  whole  Old  Testament  record. 
It  did  not  ruin  his  credit  in  Germany,  as  it  would  haye  done 
in  England,  roundly  to  avow  that  for  him  the  Old  Testament 
had  no  authority  whatever.  It  is  remarkable  that  even 
Spinoza  found  it  practicable  to  accommodate  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament  to  his  scheme,  which  would  not 
have  been  possible  with  the  Old.  The  reason  is,  that  in  the 
Old  Testament  the  barrier  was  decisively  erected  against 
pantheism  for  all  time,  and  the  New  Testament  was  never 
destined  to  supersede,  but  only  to  supplement  the  Old.  It 
was  against  the  underlying  pantheism  of  the  human  heart, 
as  well  as  against  the  exuberant  polytheistic  efflorescence 
on  the  surface,  that  Jehovah  declared  his  name  to  his 
people.  How  loftily  did  the  Son  of  Ood  speak  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  which  this  name  was  proclaimed.  "  Search  the 
Scriptures."  "The  Scripture  cannot  be  broken."  What 
shall  we  say  of  men  assuming  to  be  ministers  of  Christ,  and 
to  speak  in  his  name,  who  yet  cast  out  these  Scriptures,  the 
precious  testimonies  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  pregnant  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  eternal  God,  redolent  with  the  promises  of 
Christ,  shining  with  the  light  of  the  divine  judgments,  and 
revealing  on  the  one  side  the  beauty  of  heaven's  truth,  and 
on  the  other  the  corruption  of  man ;  and  fling  away  all 
these  records  of  heaven's  communications  and  revelations 
of  divine  love  as  if  they  were  rubbish,  or  old  effete  histories 
as  no  longer  worthy  to  see  the  light !  For  him  there  was 
nothing  holy  but  the  confused  paralogisms  of  the  Jew 
Spinoza,  and  the  ideal  universalism  of  the  Grecian  Plato. 
Towards  them  he  was  the  admiring  disciple,  and  sat  at  their 
feet ;  towards  the  Holy  Scriptures  he  was  the  master,  and 
took  them  to  task  with  the  arrogance  of  superior  wisdom. 

As  has  appeared  in  the  case  of  Lessing,  pantheism  is  the 
inevitable  result  in  the  speculative  mind  when  the  toice 
within  us  has  ceased  to  testify  of  a  holy  and  righteous  judge, 
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and  a  standard  of  morality  by  which  men  are  to  be  tried. 
In  perfect  keeping,  therefore,  with  Schleiermacher's  view  of 
God,  he  appears  before  us,  from  first  to  last,  whether  as 
teacher  or  as  private  individual,  destitute  of  any  Worthy 
conception  of  morality.  Even  those  who  are  disposed  to 
treat  him  with  fond  partiality,  as  Hundeshagen  (p.  189), 
find  his  definition  of  sin  inadequate.  What  a  difference 
between  Schleiermacher's  definition  of  sin  as  the  ''short- 
coming and  weakness  of  the  divine  consciousness  in  com- 
parison with  the  claims  and  power  of  the  sensual  conscious- 
ness," and  the  severe  but  (when  the  subject  is  rightly 
considered)  too  true  position  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
"  man  is  by  nature  inclined  to  hate  God  and  his  neighbour.*' 
Schleiermacher  affirms  and  admires  the  definition  as  a  pro- 
found one,  that  "  the  sense  of  sin  does  not  consist  in  the 
sense  of  certain  actual  unrighteousnesses,  but  rather  in  that 
of  general  infirmity,  of  subjection  to  the  man's  own  sensual 
will,  so  that  his  devout  intention  is  too  feeble  to  penetrate 
and  pervade  all  the  processes  of  life,  and  to  regulate  his 
whole  world-plan"  (p.  226).  This  sounds  very  imposing; 
but  if  it  were  the  true  view  of  sin,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
account  for  the  description  given  of  sinners  in  the  Scripture 
as  "  wicked,"  "  ungodly,"  "  enemies  of  God."  His  disciple, 
Schenkl,  is  more  open  on  the  question  than  his  master,  and 
renders  Schleiermacher's  riddles  in  plain  language.  He 
tells  us  (p.  494)  that  Schleiermacher's  view  had  cleared  up 
that  gloom  of  mystery — 

•"  which,  according  to  the  dominant  theology,  rested  on  the  hisrtoiy  of  the 
race.  £vil,  or  the  cause  of  the  moral  conflict  that  is  fonnd  in  man,  is  no 
longer  to  be  considered  as  the  consequence  of  an  entirely  inconceivable 
event  such  as  brings  all  thought  to  despair,  and  therefore  must  be  with- 
out foundation,  the  so-called  Fall  of  man  which  is  ascribed  to  the  agency 
of  Satan,  or  a  supernatural  evil  person  that  had  become  evil  in  his  entire 
being  before  the  beginning  of  time  ;  but  it  was  made  to  appear  as  some- 
thing, quite  conceivable  by  the  mind,  and  was  (mly  this,  that  man  had 
from  the  beginning  been  labouring  to  realise  in  his  conduct  that  ideal  of 
perfection  which  is  originally  impressed  on  his  mind,  though  for  the 
present  unsuccessfully,  owing  to  the  temporary  disproportion  between 
the  preponderant  sensual  element  in  his  composition  and  that  higher 
consdousnesB  which  has  not  yet  attained  to  its  proper  strength.  The 
whole  mystery  of  sin  consists  in  this,  that  man  is  partly  a  sensual  being 
as  belonging  to  this  world,  and  supersensual  or  spiritual  as  related  to 
God ;  and  the  due  harmony  between  these  opposite  sides  of  his  nature 
can  only  be  achieved  in  the  way  of  free  moral  development." 
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As  corollary  to  this,  we  must  conclude  that  what  the  Bible 
says  as  to  the  original  state  of  perfection  of  the  first  man  is 
no  real  history,  but  that  the  first  Adam,  or  Adams,  ad 
Schleiermacher  somewhere  in  his  letters  expresses  himself, 
'^  were  from  the  first  in  the  same  moral  condition  as  their 
posterity."  In  this  way  sin  becomes  only  physical  infirmity, 
implanted  in  man  by  nature,  an  essential  part  of  his  consti- 
tution, the  design  of  which  is  to  exercise  and  train  his  moral 
powers  in  conflict  with  the  pravity  of  sense.    K  this  be  so, 
sin  is  of  course  a  non-entity  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  he  him- 
self appointed  it,  as  well  as  the  process  of  its  abolition.   Sin 
is  in  this  view  only  a  premature  development  of  the  under- 
standing which  gets  the  start  of  the  will  or  moral  purpose, 
and  this  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the  opposition  of  flesh  and 
spirit,  sin  and  grace ;  the  whole  mystery  is  thus  dispelled 
from  the  existence  of  sin  and  its  treatment,  but  the  mystery 
settles  over  that  which  we  are  wont  to  consider  as  the  book 
of  God.   What  can  we  do  but  hear  the  account  the  Scriptures 
give,  and  judge  whether  their  explanation  of  the  facts  of  the 
case  or  that  of  these  men  be  more  according  to  truth.    Look 
at  the  world,  and  its  surface  will  declare  ;whether  the  Scrip- 
tures or  these  theorists  best  understand  its  case.      The 
Scriptures  teach  us  that  ''  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of 
sin,"  that  the  nature  of  sin  is  to  blind  the  mind ;  so  that, 
the  greater  his  sin,  the  more  does  the  man's  perception  of 
guilt  become  enfeebled.     Human  nature  is 'a  much  more 
complex  subject  than  the  above  theory  supposes,  and  the 
human  spirit  is  a  moral  labyrinth  which  none  but  the  God  * 
that  formed  it  can  penetrate.     ^'I,  the  Lord,  search  the 
heart."    According  to  Scripture,  man,  under  the  power  of 
moral  obliquity,  is  able  to  disguise  the  character  of  his  own 
acts  even  from  himself;    and  the  murderer  or  thief  or 
adulterer  is  each  able  to  cheat  his  own  conscience.    In  con* 
formity  with  this  moral  law,  it  is  susceptible  of  the  most 
ample  proof  that  if  immorality  of  any  description  has  been 
fashionable  in  any  country  or  class  of  people,  it  los^s  all  its 
horrors,  be  it  theft  as  among  the  Spartans,  or  exposing 
children  as  among  the  Chinese,  or  parents  among  the  bar- 
barians of  South  Africa,  or  adultery  called  gallantry  among 
the  French  under  the  Bourbons,  or  assassination  of  land- 
lords among  the  Boman  Catholic  Irish.    Under  the  power 
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of  this  dark  and  depraving  law  the  whole  world  had  fallen 
into  a  moral  stnpor  consequent  upon  immoral  practices, 
when  Gody  in  separating  Israel  to  be  a  peculiar  people  for 
himself,  committed  to  them  that  transcript  of  his  own  holy 
will  and  character  by  which  their  moral  judgment  was  to  be 
corrected  and  quickened,  and  preserved  from  that  obliquity 
which  is  the  infallible  consequence  of  corrupt  practice.  His 
law  was  to  instruct  them  in  the  knowledge  of  sin,  and  thus 
to  be  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  them  to  Christ.  The  law  gives 
a  very  different  view  of  the  nature  of  sin  from  that  of 
Schenkl  or  Schleiermacher,  representing  it  as  being  the 
thing  that  God  hates,  as  entailing  the  curse  of  the  Almighty 
wherever  it  is  found.  This  law  is  necessary  for  all  men 
equally  with  the  Jews,  being  addressed  to  and  adapted  to 
the  constitution  and  present  condition, of  human  nature. 
The  same  subtle  corruption  of  the  heart  which  originally 
obscured -the  moral  judgment  and  made  the  law  necessary 
is  at  work  still  to  take  off  the  point  and  edge  of  the  law,  and 
set  men  at  ease  in  their  sins,  so  that  the  first  work  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  was  to  free 
it  from  the  glosses  of  unfaithful  teachers,  and  set  it  on  the 
throne  of  authority  over  the  heart  in  its  primitive  lustre. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  those  who  have  discovered  such  a 
nostrum  for  dissipating  the  whole  mystery  of  sin  should 
regard  with  disgust  the  prophets  and  their  writings,  which 
treat  sin  as  an  unfathomable  mystery ;  when  rational  beings 
can  be  brought  to  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good,  •  and  to  defy 
the  God  that  made  them,  and  reject  his  offers  of  life  and 
favour.  But  if  they  loathe  the  Scripture,  it  equally  repu- 
diates them,  and  charges  against  them  that  they  know  not  sin. 
Schleiermacher,  the  Pantheist,  allows  of  no  law  or  revela- 
tion from  heaven.  To  him  the  world  was  the  only  perfect 
revelation  of  God ;  and,  speaking  more  generally,  it  was  only 
what  every  man  had  or  might  have  in  his  own  breast. 

**  The  truly  religious  man,"  he  writes  {Discourses  on  Religion),  "  is  a 
compendium  of  humanity  ;  his  own  personality  comprehends  in  a  certain 
sense  the  whole  of  human  nature,  which  is  only  one's  own  individuality 
infinitely  multiplied  and  externalised  in  its  minutest  variations.  He  who 
is  thus  religious  is  in  need  of  no  Mediator  to  give  hira  th^  knowledge  of 
mankind,  but,  on  the  contraxy,  will  be  himself  a  mediator  for  many!  .  .  . 
If  such  a  one  becomes  conscious  in  himself  of  an  original  new  view  of  the 
universe,  and  of  its  inmost  life,  that  is  for  him  a  revelation." 
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*'  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  "  calls  the  Word !  Look 
to  the  intuitions  of  your  own  heart,  teaches  Schleiermacher  ; 
these  are  your  revelations,  and  they  will  make  you  a  revealer 
to  others. 

The  inquiry  is  irresistible,  What  was  the  character  of  the 
life  that  was  based  on  such  principles  ?  It  was  in  the  first 
place  a  life  that  gave  great  scandal  to  his  best  friends.  His 
paternal  well-wisher,  Sack,  felt  at  last  constrained  to  write  a 
formal  expostulation  against  the  very  objectionable  and  dis- 
creditable circle  with  which  he  associated.  But  Schleier- 
macher was  ready  to  push  his  principles  to  their  practical 
consequences.  One  principle  which  he  openly  avowed  was. 
that  whenever  there  was  an  unsuitable  marriage,  it  was  more 
virtuous  to  annul  it  and  form  another.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
approve  the  sentiment,  "  love  is  a  tie  of  a  higher  order  than 
that  which  has  a  high  name  of  which  it  is  unworthy."  When 
one  of  his  most  intimate  Jewish  friends,  the  daughter  of 
Mendelssohn,  acted  on  this  principle,  left  her  husband  and 
lived  with  his  dissolute  friend  Schlegel  without  any  pretence 
of  marriage,  Schleiermacher  kept  up  his  friendship  and 
correspondence  with  both  as  if  they  had  been  virtuous 
persons.  It  is  our  bounden  duty  to  inquire  into  the  life  and 
manners  of  those  who  profess  to  bring  a  higher  revelation 
and  holier  morality  than  the  gospel !  We  may  be  sure  that 
Mahomet's  principles  will  never  be  separate  from  Mahomet*s 
practice.  Yet  for  all  this  it  does  shock  us,  and  discloses  the 
abyss  prepared  for  all  who  put  contempt  on  Jehovah's  law, 
when  we  read  a  series  of  love  letters  between  Schleiermacher 
and  the  wife  of  a  brother  minister,  Grunow,  which  went  so 
far  that  she  raised  a  suit  for  divorce  with  the  purpose 
of  marrying  Schleiermacher.  This  vile  project  was  only 
hindered  from  being  put  in  execution,  when  Schleiermacher 
was  already  congratulating  himself  in  letters  to  all  bis 
friends  as  on  the  eve  of  attaining  his  most  coveted  object, 
by  the  woman  being  seized  with  remorse  at  the  last  moment, 
and  refusing  to  proceed.  His  letters  after  this  disappoint- 
ment represent  him  as  sunk  in  despair,  not  for  his  crime, 
but  for  the  frustration  of  his  purpose,  so  that  he  describes 
himself  as  having  no  longer  any  object  worth  living  for. 

But  the  act  of  Schleiermacher's  life  which  his  friends  find 
most  difficult  to  defend,  even  more  so  than  the  wickedness 
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referred  to  above,  was  his  writing  a  book  in  defence  of 
Scblegers    profligate    romanoe,   Lacinde^    a    work   which 
even  Schenkl  characterised  as  ''  the  religion  of  sensuality, 
sensuality  put  forward  as  religion ;"  in  it  altars  are  set  up 
and  incense  burnt  to  lust,  which  is  encircled  with  all  the 
meretricious  attractions  of  art,  and  with  all  the  embellish- 
ment of  poetic  language.     For  this  infamous  book,  which 
revolted  the  far  from  scrupulous  taste  of  Berlin  society  at 
that  time  to  such  a  degree  that  every  one  was  ashamed  to 
own  that  he  had  read  it,  and  every  parent  with  any  regard 
for  decency  excluded  it  from  his  household,  Schleiermacher, 
to  please  his  friend  Schlegel,  and  at  the  urgent  solicitation 
of  his  concubine  above  referred  to,  had  the  wickedness  to 
write  a  series  of  letters  purporting  to  be  written  by  females; 
he  undertakes  to  justify  its  obscenity  as  being   '^nothing 
more  than  an    artistic   exhibition  in  words  of  a  naked 
Venus,'*  and,  like  another  Mephistopheles,  seeks  to  browbeat 
the  manifestations  of  delicacy  by  describing  it  as  an  out- 
break of  corrupt  prudery,  that  was  only  disgusted  because 
its  appetite  for  coarseness  had  not  been  sufficiently  gratified. 
Of  these  letters  Eahnis  remarks,  '^  They  cast  a  shade  upon 
Schleiermacher*s  character  which  no  apology  can  remove." 
The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Grunow  had  a  shaife  in  these 
letters.     As  Schleiermacher  never  retracted  this  defence  of 
vice,  it  stands  forth  as  a  specimen  of  pantheistic  morality. 
It  shews  us  the  theologian  arriving  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion  on  his  territory  as  the  man  of  the  world  and  the 
dramatist  on  theirs  (See  Goethe's   Wahlverwandschaften), 
that  marriage  is  no  divine  ordinance,   and  is  no  longer 
to  be  respected  than  the  inclination  suggests.     It  is  the 
natural  terminus  at  which  men  arrive  when  divine  law  is 
set  aside,  and  morality  has  no  other  rule  than  the  senti- 
ments and  opinion  of  each  individual.     Throughout  his  life 
Schleiermacher  never  shewed  any  true  sense  of  sin  as  a 
transgression  of  the  divine  law — as  the  manifestation  of  a 
heart  apostate  from  God,  and  at  enmity  with  him.      His 
definition  of  sin  is  nothing  but  a  paraphrase  of  platonic 
opposition  between  the  Xoy/ffnx^v  r^g  >j/u;^?;  and  the  iXoy/error 
and  ifFi$v/in^ix6h  in  which  the  victory  was  to  be  gained  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  mental  and  intellectual  faculties.     For 
him  the  whole  mystery  of  God's  dealings  with  and  dis- 
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cipline  of  a  peculiar  people  for  2000  years,  which  were  to 
prepare  Israel  and  the  race  for  Christ,  was  a  blank  of  which 
he  had  no  comprehension.  In  him  the  Grerman  Protestant 
Church  reaped  the  full  consequences  of  having  cast  aside 
that  law  which  has  the  unchangeable  property  of  making 
wise  the  simple,  and  enlightening  the  eyes  of  men.  The 
whole  church  consented  in  doing  violence  to  that  law,  in 
expunging  the  second  and  fourth  commandments  as  if  they 
had  never  existed,  not  considering  that  they  thus  abrogated 
the  authority  of  all  the  others  as  soon  as  any  one  was  bold 
enough  to  draw  the  inference  in  practice.  We  have  seen 
how  summarily  Schleiermacher  dealt  with  holy  matrimony, 
a  point  in  which  he  never  changed,  for  in  his  celebrated 
sermon,  which  he  preached  late  in  life,  discouraging  divorce, 
he  counsels  all  manner  of  caution  and  patience,  but  never 
charges  wrongful  divorce  as  a  sin.  The  same  loose  pan- 
theistic morality  appears  in  all  the  transactions  of  his  hfe. 
Strauss,  his  own  companion  in  arms  in  the  pantheistic 
field,  writes  of  him  : — 

''  When  further  on  in  life  he  had  settled  down  on  the  soil  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  his  object  was  to  get  for  his  theology  a  certificate  of  Christian 
character,  he  made  an  attempt  to  reconcile  his  earlier  opinion  with  that 
of  a  later  date,  and  for  this  purpose  published  an  edition  of  his  DU- 
COUTH*  on  Rdigio)\y  with  notes.  But  instead  of  honestly  confessing  a 
difference  between  his  earlier  and  his  later  views,  he  only  admitted  this 
on  points  of  secondary  moment.  This  jealousy  for  the  reputation  of  the 
youthful  Schleiermacher,  discovered  by  Schleiermacher  grown  aged,  when 
he  made  the  attempt  to  explain  away  the  wild  utterances  of  his  youth  as 
if  they  meant  nothing,  raises  a  feeling  of  diegust"  (p.  24). 

In  the  same  way  Eahnis  writes  of  his  answer  to  the  kind 
remonstrance  of  Sack :  ''  Schleiermacher  answered  him 
in  that  subtle  and  evasive  way  of  his,  of  which  we  have 
such  a  deplorable  specimen  in  the  notes  to  his  discourses  '* 
(p.  160).  Schleiermacher's  morality  was,  in  plain  words,  as 
shewn  both  by  his  life  and  writings,  that  a  man  should  exert 
himself  to  the  utmost  for  the  cultivation  of  his  own  mind, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  his  reputation,  of  his  friends,  and  his 
country ;  and  if  a  man  have  no  better  rule  and  guide,  those 
fruits  of  the  heart  specified  in  Matt.  xv.  19  will  not  be  far 
to  seek.  In  reading  his  voluminous  correspondence  and 
works,  the  impression  irresistibly  made  is,  that  truth  is  the 
fundamental  want  throughout.    For  Schleiermacher  there 
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was  no  truth  in  history,  no  truth  in  religion,  no  experience 
of  God's  people,  no  word  of  God  from  above.  From  his 
youth  his  moral  sense  was  fatally  perverted ;  this  appears 
in  the  fact  that,  even  when  he  was  attempting  to  work 
himself  into  a  compliance  with  the  religious  experiences  of 
the  Moravians,  he  was  supplying  himself  surreptitiously, 
and  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  with  all  the  infidel  works, 
as  Hume  and  Kant,  which  were  proscribed  by  his  teachers, 
and  involving  others  as  his  accomplices  in  this  deception. 

Nowhere  in  his  numerous  letters  is  there  a  word  of  regret 
for  any  portion  of  his  life.  On  the  contrary,  in  1819,  looking 
back  on  his  whole  life,  he  writes :  "  There  I  stand !  With 
my  intellect,  I  am  a  philosopher,  and  with  my  feelings  quite 
a  devout  man ;  ay,  more  than  that,  a  Christian,  and  have 
laid  aside  aU  that  is  heathenish,  or  rather  never  had  anything 
heathenish  about  me"  Yet  in  almost  every  letter  there  is  an 
expression  like :  " So  fate  orders  it."  "My  cursed  removing." 
*•  By  God  !  no."  "  May  the  Gods  dispose."  "  I  will  write 
a  preface  (to  a  proposed  work)  as  the  Holy  Ghost  prompts." 
Poor  man  !  his  whole  morality  was  heathenish. 

When  sin  is  made  of  so  little  account,  we  should  not 
expect  a  very  exalted  view  of  the  Redeemer  from  sin.  Yet 
there  is  one  thing  in  Schleiermacher's  system  which  seems 
to  outweigh  a  thousand  faults,  viz.,  the  prominent  uncon- 
ditional acknowledgment  of  the  personal,  historical  Christ 
as  the  Alpha  and  Omega  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  In 
this  he  differed  from  Spinoza,  who  wrote :  "It  is  not  necessary 
for  your  salvation  that  you  should  believe  in  Christ  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh ;"  and  requires  only  faith  in  the  eternal  Son 
of  God,  i.e.  in  the  eternal  wisdom  of  God,  which  is  manifested 
in  all  things,  but  especially  in  the  human  mind,  and  most 
of  all  in  Jesus  Christ.  Doubtless  this  decisive  adherence 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  has  endeared  him  to  many  who  knew 
more  of  Christ  than  himself,  and  it  is  a  question  with 
many  whether  this  should  not  avail  to  redeem  all  his  other 
mistakes. .  On  the  ground  thai  he  is  said  to  have  invited 
his  family  to  join  him  in  singing  a  hymn  to  Jesus,  Dr 
Hodge  expresses  an  opinion  that  he  is  finally  to  "be  classed 
among  believers — possible  as  it  unquestionably  is  to  err 
even  in  very  important  points  and  yet  by  faith  in  the 
person  of  Christ  to  be  resting  on  him  as  the  sure  foundation. 
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In  that  intellectual  and  religions  crisis  in  ^Ijich  Schleier- 
macher  stood,  he  was  a  singular  phenomenon,  as  in  literary 
and  scientific  respects  confessedly  on  a  par  with  Fichte, 
Schelling,  Hegel,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Jacobi,  Fries,  and  the 
whole  phalanx  of  the  Titans  of  infidelity,  if  not  in  pure 
acumen  superior  to  them  all,  with  one  foot  victorious  over 
the  waters  of  philosophical  strife,  and  the  other  on  the 
earth,  with  a  full  and  fervent  confession  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  or  rather  of  Christ's  person,  as  the  one  true, 
certain  revelation  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  men.  It  is  a 
fact  most  abundantly  attested  that  numbers  who  had  come 
to  the  persuasion  that  Christianity  was  an  untenable,  feeble 
superstition  by  which  the  human  spirit  had  been  too  long 
cramped,  were  brought  round  by  Schleiermacher's  resistless 
advocacy  to  a  reverence  for  Christ,  and  to  find  in  him  a 
harbour  for  their  shipwrecked  faith.  But  how  then  do  men 
like  Schenkl  hold  him  as  chief?  The  Christ  of  Schleier- 
macher  was  a  mere  man  as  distinctly  as  in  the  scheme  of 
Praxeas,  Noetus,  or  Socinus  ;  but  it  was  not  his  way  to  say 
this,  or  even  to  admit  it.  There  was  a  gorgeous  drapery  of 
incomparable  attributes  and  functions  thrown  around  him 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  content  not  to  look  further 
than  the  surface,  and  a  filmy  vail  of  subtle  and  glozing 
expressions  to  prevent  offence  on  the  part  of  such  as  were 
willing  to  be  deceived.  He  does  not  scruple  to  allow 
something  supernatural  and  superrational  in  the  manifes- 
tation  of  the  Son  of  God.  But  this  is  followed  up  by  the 
remark  that  all  is  superrational  and  all  rational.  ''For 
certainly  as  Christ  was  man,  there  must  reside  in  human 
nature  the  possibility  of  taking  up  and  taking  in  the  divine, 
just  as  it  was  in  Christ.  But  although  it  is  only  the 
possibility  that  resides  in  human  nature,  and  consequently 
the  actual  implanting  of  this  flivine  in  it  can  only  take 
place  by  a  divine,  i.e.  an  eternal  act ;  yet,  when  this  act 
comes  to  light  in  time  in  a  particular  individual,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  an  action  that  has  its  foundation  in  the  original 
constitution  of  human  nature,  and  for  which  the  way  was 
prepared  by  all  that  preceded,  consequently  as  the  highest 
development  of  its  spiritual  energy."  \  Thus  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  reduced  to  be  ''  the  man  who  as  historical 
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individual  was  at  the  same  time  the  ideal  man  ;"  or  further, 
"  like  all  men  by  virtue  of  the  identical  human  nature,  but 
different  from  all  in  the  efficacy  of  his  divine  consciousness, 
toVich  was  a  proper  being  of  Ood  in  him." 

Yet  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  is  distinctly  set  forth  as  the 
Redeemer  of  men,  in  whom  alone  the  perfection  of  the  race 
is  attained,  and  that  impediment  set  aside  which  had  kept 
men  apart  from  God,  and  in  whom  a  true  union  is  effected 
with  the  Most  High.  In  Jesus  alone  the  idea  was  realised 
which  was  in  the  divine  mind  when  he  implanted  in  man  the 
aim  after  perfection.  In  him  the  union  with  God  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  its  full  and  perfect  power ;  he  is  the 
Mediator,  the  Head  of  the  renovated  race  to  all  futurity. 

Of  such  a  Mediator  it  must  be  inferred  that  his  person  is 
peculiarly  constituted,'  and  distinguished  from  all  other 
members  of  the  race.  His  character  must  be  in  harmony 
and  keeping  with  this  high  function  as  the  Redeemer. 
Schleiermacher  designates  this  distinction  as  being  arche- 
typal,  as  embracing  in  himself  the  true,  full  idea  of 
humanitj,  bo  that  what  is  in  every  man  in  idea,  was  in 
Christ  as  reality.  This  Christ  is  no  mere  imagination  or 
phantom,  or  being  invented  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  Church!  On  the  contrary,  had  no  such  a  one 
lived  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  it  could  never  have  been  in- 
vented ;,  and  the  origin  of  the  Christian  Church  would  be 
an  inexplicable  mystery. 

But  we  must  remember  that  with  Schleiermacher  the 
words  supernatural  and  superrational  meant  nothing  more 
than  what  cannot  be  fully  explained.  By  his  definition  of 
miracles  every  event  is  a  miracle,  so  that  we  must  not  be 
deceived  by  his  well-sounding  words.  The  miracle  in 
Christ's  birth  is  only,  that  he  is  in  one  respect  different 
from  all  other  men.  His  distinction  is,  that  the  ideal  of 
moral  perfection  and  his  historical  manifestation  in  his  case 
coincide — in  his  person  there  is  no  sin.  For  this  excep- 
tional, peculiar  being  of  God  in  humanity,  Jesus  is  the 
singular  original  place;  in  him  alone  is  there  a  proper 
being  of  God ;  in  him  alone  was  the  aelf-cansciausnesa  in  every 
moment  of  life  constantly  and  exclusively  determined  by  that 
which  was  divine.  Whereas  in  all  other  men  the  divine 
consciousness  was  constantly  kept  in  check  by  the  disturbing 
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influence  of  an  inferior  nature,  we  must  suppose  in  Christ 
a  perfect  indwelling  of  the  Most  High,  as  constituting  his 
peculiar  being,  and  his  inmost  self.  It  is  only  by  the  aid  of 
Christ,  by  virtue  proceeding  from  him,  that  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  man  is  transformed  into  a  being  of  God  in 
human  nature,  and  thereby  the  sum  total  of  the  forces  of 
finite  being  becomes  a  being  of  God  in  the  world.  Christ 
alone  has  become  the  Mediator  by  whom  all  being  of  God 
in  «the  world  is  diffused.  He  sustains  in  himself  the  whole 
new  creation,  containing  as  it  does,  and  manifesting  the  full 
might  of  the  divine  consciousness.  This  could  only  be  by 
an  original  divine  communication,  by  virtue  of  which  he  is 
dL  priori  separate  from  all  that  influence  of  former  genera- 
tions by  which  sin  is  propagated,  and  the  divine  consciousness 
in  men  impeded.  As  human  nature  was  universally  and 
ever  subject  to  sin,  it  could  not  of  itself  have  produced  a 
sinless  one,  therefore  the  manifestation  of  Christ  has  the 
nature  of  a  specific  miracle.  He  is  to  be  conceived  of 
as  invested  with  the  attributes  of  perfect  sinlessness  and 
perfect  blessedness,  as  an  original  fact  of  human  nature 
severed  from  the  continuity  of  the  past. 

Schleiermacher's  admirers  consider  it  as  the  weak  point 
in  his  system,  that  Christ  is  represented  on  this  pinnacle  of 
singular  and  unapproachable  dignity  and  glory.  It  looks  so 
like  divinity  that  he  appears  seated  on  the  throne  of  a  splen- 
did mediatorship,  as  the  centre  of  all  blessing  that  can  ever  be 
developed  in  his  church,  as  the  sole  and  perfect  link  between 
eternal  self-caused  Deity  and  the  human  race,  as  invested 
with  exclusive  and  absolute  authority  over  that  church  in 
which  the  hopes  of  humanity  are  inclosed !  Schleiermacber 
was  wiser  than  his  disciples,  and  understood  the  significance 
of  the  dog  <rou  <rru,  as  few  comprehend  it,  for  good  or  for  evil. 
He  knew  well  that  if  permitted  to  withhold  from  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  the  attributes  of  proper,  original,  essential 
divinity,  and  to  describe  him  as  being  eg  oux  o»r«v,  he  could 
afford  to  yield  all  else  in  the  way  of  dignity  and  gloiy ;  and 
if  permitted  to  exclude  from  his  work  a  true  vicarious  satis- 
faction, he  might  ascribe  to  him  all  other  benefits.  It 
was  very  highly  gratifying  to  Christians  at  a  time  when 
orthodox  doctrine  was  at  such  a  discount  to  have  this  most 
eminent  of  theologians  testifying  to  a  ''true  being  of  God" 
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in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  were  not  cnrions  to  inquire 
whether  he  could  not,  according  to  his  pantheistic  views, 
predicate  nearly  the  same  of  every  man  living,  and  whether 
it  was  only  true  of  Jesus  in  an  eminent  sense,  because  he 
had  arisen  on  earth  with  the  consciousness  of  standing  in  the 
most  intimate  and  indissoluble  communion  with  God,  and 
with  the  other  consciousness  of  having  in  himself  the  call 
and  destination  to  impart  this  same  unity  with  God  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  was  hailed  by  many  as  a  triumph  that 
such  an  eminent  authority  in  the  intellectual  world  made 
any  concession  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  when  he  pro- 
fessed to  grant  all  that  is  essential  to  it  by  teaching  that 
God  is  united  with  humanity  in  Christ,  and  with  the  church 
in  its  corporate  form,  and  equally  in  both  of  these  manifes- 
tations ;  and  they  were  not  anxious  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
other  doctrine,  that  this  all>glorious  Christ  (in  whom  is  a 
true  being  of  God)  should  be  restricted  in  his  authority  to 
the  kingdom  of  grace,  and  should  have  none  whatever  in  the 
world,  except  in  that  portion  which  has  been  subjected  to  his 
doctrine.  It  was  thus  that  Schleiermacher  presented  a 
plausible  side  in  his  formal  exposition  of  doctrine,  while  in 
his  letters  to  friends  he  could  jestingly  boast,  '*  My  dithy- 
rambic  on  Christ  is  said  to  be  rather  a  good  production;*' 
and,  on  another  occasion,  describe  how  he  imposed  on  his 
pious  sister  when  she  took  his  ^'apotheosis  of  Christ"  for 
orthodox  sentiment,  and  certain  expressions  of  sadness  for 
'Urue  contrition  for  sin."  That  all  such  statements  were 
purely  delusive  could  not  be  more  certainly  proved  than 
from  the  fact,  that  in  one  of  the  last  letters  he  ever  wrote  to 
his  wife,,  he  rebuked  her  for  teaching  her  children  to  pray  to 
Jesus  instead  of  to  God.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  his 
followers  are  right  in  their  assertion  (which  is  also  their 
complaint),  that  Christ  the  Mediator  is  more  prominent  in 
the  system  than  the  Godhead  itself,  and  that  in  effect  Christ 
appears  as  the  only  God.  This  is  no  doubt  to  be  traced  to 
the  influence  of  his  early  Moravian  education,  from  which 
he  had  derived  the  impression,  that  where  the  Trinity  is 
speculatively  held,  it  will  result  in  the  worship  of  the  Son 
alone.  It  is  a  well-known  sad  fact  that  among  the  Moravians 
the  name  of  the  Father  is  almost  never  mentioned,  that  the 
Saviour  is  all  in  all ;  so  that  it  is  a  common  and  deserved 
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reproach  that  among  them  God  the  Father  has  been  deposed; 
There  is  no  reason  to  question  that  Schleiermacher  was  act* 
ing  upon  this  observation  when  he  calcolated,  that  if  his 
system  offered  such  a  Christ  as  was  worthy  to  engross  the 
admiration,  love,  and  gratitude  of  the  church,  as  the  Media- 
tor, Eeconciler,  and  Saviour,  with  his  historical  work  (though 
not  his  word)  left  intact,  he  was  in  reality  depriving  them 
of  nothing  which  they  hitherto  enjoyed ;  for  in  the  judgment 
of  his  unregenerate  heart  all  the  divine  beauty,  excellence, 
and  glory  of  Christ  were  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  the  reflection 
of  the  sentiment  which  the  church  had  gradually  come  to 
feel  for  him.  To  this  feeling  he  was  willing  to  make  all 
concessions.  Christ  may  grow  as  high  as  we  please,  if  he 
be  only  earth-bom.  Schleiermacher  presents  the  world  with 
his  real  opinion  in  its  naked  form  in  De  Wette  and  Liicke's 
theological  journal  (No.  III.),  what  he  kept  sedulously  in- 
volved in  ambiguities  in  his  theological  system,  viz.,  that 
the  Son  of  God  before  his  incarnation  did  not  exist,  xar  /d/at 
oud/a;  vi^iy^afif,  i.e.  was  nothing  but  an  idea  in  the  mind  of 
the  Father,  in  the  same  way  as  all  other  creatures,  and 
declares  himself,  as  also  in  his  church  history,  on  the  side 
of  Sabellianism,  according  to  which  the  One  Divine  Being  is 
revealed  under  three  different  aspects,  as  Father  in  the 
creation  (when,  be  it  remarked,  he  admits  no  creation),  as 
Son  in  Christ,  and  as  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church ;  differing 
from  Sabellius  probably  in  this,  that  the  phenomena  in 
Christ  and  in  the  church  are  merely  various  exhibitions  of 
the  eternal  energy  of  the  original  natura  naturans.  Fact  it 
is  that  Schleiermacher's  disciples  in  the  church  are  actually 
raising  up  a  race  of  Sabellians  throughout  the  country, 
whose  creed  is  that  the  one  God  of  the  creation  was  mani- 
fested in  Christ,  and  is  now  equally  energetic  and  present  in 
the  church,  some  of  whom  have  come  to  the  perception  that 
they  are  in  effect  Jews  acquainted  with  the  one  God,  but 
with  no  atonement  for  sin. 

The  keystone  of  this  system  is  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  benefit  which  Christ  confers,  and  its  application. 
The  archetypal  character  of  Christ  requires  that  the  benefit 
he  confers  on  his  disciples  should  consist  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  that  distinction  which  he  possessed.  As  he  was  the 
first  in  the  history  of  the  race  in  whom  the  consciousness  of 
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nnion  with  God  truly  and  perfectly  oyercame  that  of  separa- 
tion from  6ody  the  benefit  which  his  people  obtain  from  him 
is,  that  the  original  sense  of  separation  from  God  is  set 
aside,  and  they  are  introduced  by  him  into  that  condition  of 
felt  union  with  God  in  which  his  own  blessedness  consists. 
Towards  this  attainment  nothing  is  necessary  but  faith— not 
even  fruits  as  evidences  of  faith.  On  this  point  Schleier- 
macher  is  peremptory  as  ever  Luther  was ;  and  we  see  how 
he  caught  the  Lutherans ;  and  adheres  to  the  strictest  side 
of  orthodoxy,  that  faith  alone  is  the  condition  of  this  salvation. 
The  issue  is,  that  as  soon  as  a  man's  eyes  open  to  the 
perception  of  the  fact  that  the  church  calls  us  to  consider 
and  feel  ourselves  at  one  with  God,  this  is  the  high  calling 
of  humanity.  Thus  Christ  is  made  an  Apostle  of  God,  to 
call  all  men  to  follow  up  the  principle  of  Lessing's  and 
Schleiermacher's  theology,  or  anthropology,  that  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  nature  is  to  cast  away  all  fear  and  bondage 
under  any  sense  of  sin  or  law,  and  press  forward  after  that 
imaginary  perfection  that  lies  before  them. 

But  it  is  not  in  these  terms  Schleiermacher  expresses 
himself;  we  must  see  that  we  do  him  no  wrong.  His  own 
terms  are,  that  Christ  makes  his  disciples  partakers  of  his 
own  sinlessness  and  blessedness.  The  blessedness  is  a  mere 
corollary,  with  the  argument,  that  if  we  are  once  at  one  with 
God,  evil  ceases  to  be  evil,  and  suffering  is  of  no  moment. 
The  term  ^'  sinlessness  "  is  studiously  chosen  in  conformity 
with  his  system  to  declare  only  the  devout  feeling  of  the 
Church.  The  great  doctrine  of  the  Beformation  is,  that  the 
perfect  righteousness  of  the  surety  is  imputed  to  his  people, 
giving  them  peace  of  conscience,  and  freedom  from  all  guilt 
in  the  forum  of  heaven.  But  the  sinlessness  meant  by 
Schleiermacher  is  nothing  like  this,  but  an  appropriation  of 
the  sinlessness  of  Christ  in  a  measure  in  their  experience, 
a  conformity  to  the  character  of  Christ  to  which  they  are 
always  approximating,  but  which  in  its  perfection  none  will 
ever  fully  attain.  On  the  question  of  the  vicarious  suffering. 
and  atonement,  Schleiermacher  departs  from  his  usual 
placidity  and  calm  security,  and  discovers  a  hostility  that 
cannot  be  suppressed,  though  even  here  his  wonted  address 
does  not  forsake  him;  every  care  is  taken  to  thrust  the 
great  question  into  the  obscurest  corner,  to  isolate  it,  and 
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hide  its  bearings  on  the  universal  scheme  of  salvation,  but 
touched  it  must  be,  to  have  the  semblance  of  victory  over 
it,  and  when  he  does  so,  a  gleam  of  that  ferocity  breaks 
forth  with  which  every  natural  mind  revolts  from  this 
central  truth  of  the  gospel.  There  is  no  special  locus 
accorded  in  this  theology  to  the  consideration  of  the 
meritorious  work  of  the  Eedeemer ;  it  is,  to  use  the  lauda- 
tory language  of  De  Wette,  one  "  of  the  ends  gathered  up 
round  a  central  truth/'  He  chooses  to  deal  with  it  under 
the  head  of  Christ's  high-priestly  office,  and  we  can  discover 
why.  If  we  take  the  high-priest,  and  especially  on  the  day 
of  atonement,  as  the  type  of  Christ,  there  appears  nothing 
in  him  corresponding  to  the  dedication  of  himself  to  an 
atoning  death.  Christ  as  suffering  has  to  be  identified  with 
the  victim.  This,  as  sustaining  a  purely  passive  character, 
having  no  spontaneity  in  its  sacrifice,  could  only  point  to 
those  elements  of  the  passion  of  Christ  which  did  not  depend 
on  any  forthputting  of  his  will,  and  which,  therefore,  can- 
not be  imputed  to  him  as  of  a  meritorious  kind.  Christ, 
considered  as  the  sacrificer,  is  indeed  spontaneously  active ; 
but  here  the  suffering  is  of  a  subordinate  kind,  consisting  in 
sympathy  with  the  sin  of  others,  as  in  the  case  of  the  high- 
priest  on  the  day  of  atonement.  Holding  fast  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  active  and  the  passive  obedience  of  Christ, 
which  is  still  strictly  kept  up  in  German  theology,  it  is 
maintained  that  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  extended 
over  his  whole  life,  and  is  not  to  be  restricted  to  its  closing 
scenes.  All  his  life  work  was  accompanied  by  suffering, 
owing  to  the  contradiction  of  those  around  him,  and  there- 
fore there  could  be  no  active  obedience  without  suffering,  nor 
vice  versa.  Thus,  it  is  argued,  redemption  can  neither  be 
ascribed  to  his  active  obedience  alone,  nor  atonement  to  his 
passion,  but  both  equally  to  both.  Of  Christ's  active 
obedience,  he  insists  that  the  ground  of  our  relation  to 
Christ  lies  in  the  entire  singular  conformity  of  his  life  to  the 
will  of  God,  that  his  life  alone  purely  and  perfectly  mani- 
fested the  authority  of  the  fear  of  God  in  human  nature. 
In  the  acceptance  of  this  truth,  he  says,  consists  all  that  is 
peculiarly  Christian.  Hence  it  follows  that  no  human  being 
apart  from  Christ  can  ever  be  just  or  acceptable  to  God,  but . 
only  as  animated  by  his  life.    After  the  pattern  of  Israel's 
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high-priest,  Christ  presents  his  people  as  pure  and  holy 
before  God  in  virtue  of  his  own  perfect  observance  of  the 
divine  will.  By  this  community  of  life  in  Christ  and  his 
people,  Schleiermacher  boasts  of  furnishing  an  unassail- 
able defence  of  the  much-impugned  doctrine,  that  Christ's 
obedience  forms  our  righteousness,  and  is  imputed  to  us. 
The  meaning  of  this  is,  as  he  further  explains,  that  as  we 
are  only  involved  in  Adam's  condemnation  when  we  sin  in 
like  manner,  so  we  are  only  justified  by  the  obedience  of 
Christ  when  the  principle  at  the  root  of  Christ's  perfect 
obedience  becomes  the  animating  principle  of  our  life,  and 
we  obey  as  he.  In  consistency  with  his  view,  he  objects  to 
the  expression  that  Christ  fulfilled  the  lau',  or  that  he  did 
the  will  of  God  in  our  stead.  After  all  the  phrases  about 
community  of  life,  his  doctrine  stands  revealed  as  the  bare 
Socinian  tenet,  that  Christ  conducts  us  to  obedience  by  hia 
example.  As  to  Christ's  passive  obedience,  it  is  simply  this, 
that  as  all  suffering  is  punishment  of  sin,  and  yet  no  man 
endures  exclusively  what  is  due  to  his  own  personal  sin,  every 
man  in  a  sense  bears  the  sin  of  others.  As  Christ,  therefore, 
had  no  sin  for  which  to  suffer,  all  that  he  endured  must  have 
been  in  behalf  of  others.  Throughout  his  life  he  ever  enter- 
tained a  sympathetic  sense  of  the  sin  and  culpabihty  of  the 
race,  culminating  in  the  inspiration  which  carried  him  through 
the  highest  act  of  the  work  of  redemption.  As  this  issued 
in  a  victory  over  sin,  and  the  connection  between  sin  and 
suffering  is  henceforth  annulled,  in  this  sense  it  may  be 
admitted  that  the  penalty  of  sin  has  been  done  away  by  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  since  suffering  itself  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered as  punishment  in  those  who  are  Christ's.  Thus  he 
complacently  concludes  that  he  has  exhausted  the  sense  of 
this  peculiar  tenet  of  the  gospel,  taken  off  the  point  from  the 
current  objections  to  the  truth,  that  Christ,  by  his  willing 
sacrifice  of  himself,  satisfied  divine  justice,  or  that  attribute 
^'  which  has  established  a  link  between  sin  and  suffering." 
With  this  explanation  he  is  willing  to  conform  to  the  fashion 
which  he  does  not  altogether  approve,  of  ascribing  the  virtue 
of  Christ's  redemption  to  his  sufferings,  because  in  these  his 
self-denying  love  was  most  eminently  and  signally  manifes- 
ted, and  thus  God  was  seen  in  them  reconciling  the  world 
to  himself.    Before  leaving  this  subject,  however,  he  turns 
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to  combat  with  vehemence  the  notion  of  proper  vicarious 
Buffering.  That  God  should  have  discharged  upon  the  head 
of  Christ  the  wrath  due  against  the  sin  of  man,  or  that 
Christ  should  resigned  his  life  by  any  free  resolve  on  his 
own  part,  he  declares  to  be  inconsistent  with  right  concep- 
tions of  the  divine  justice,  and  at  variance  with  Christ's 
true  human  consciousness.  Here  he  quotes,  with  much 
approbation,  a  theologian  who  joins  him  in  afi&rming  that 
Christ  did  not  quote  the  awful  words  in  Matt,  xxvii.  46,  in 
reference  to  his  own  case,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  absurd 
and  so  oft-reprobated  assertion,  which  he  probably  obtained 
from  Priestley,  or  some  of  the  English  Deists,  that  Christ's 
surrender  of  his  own  life  by  a  positive  resolve  would  form  a 
justification  of  suicide !  Thus,  to  the  dark  mind,  even  when 
most  highly  gifted,  that  which  to  the  believing  soul  is  a 
sanctuary,  is  made  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of 
offence. 

This  "  sinlessness,"  then,  under  which  word  the  benefit  of 
Christ  is  described,  is  nothing  like  the  imputation  of  righteons- 
ness,  since  Christ  neither  fulfilled  the  law  in  place  of  men, 
nor  bare  their  iniquity.     Neither  is  it  any  radical  change 
of  nature,  such  as  regeneration.     For  it  is  very  plain  that 
Schleiermacher  will  know  nothing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
agent  by  whom  the  new  creation  is  effected  in  the  soul. 
Without  any  distinct  deliverance  as  to  the  personality  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  he  warns  us  in  another  part  of  his  work,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  church  (corporate  spirit)  of  his  system  is  not 
the  same  spoken  of  in  Gen.  i.  2,  nor  the  spirit  by  which 
extraordinary  powers  are  conferred  (Exod.  xxxi.  2-5), nay,  nor 
that  to  whose  operation  the  incarnation  of  Christ  is  ascribed 
(Matt.  i.  18 ;  Luke  i.  86),  at  least  so  far  as  any  physical  opera- 
tion is  imputed  to  him.     Further,  he  distinguishes  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  the  Christian  Church  from  that  which  inspired  the 
prophets,  as  it  would  not  do  to  identify  the  church  spirit  of 
the  Jewish  theocracy  with  that  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
Slightly  as  he  treats  Scripture  when  opposed  to  him,  he 
seeks  to  make  use  of  all  that  sounds  in  his  favour,  and  on 
this  head  John  vii.  89  serves  him  as  a  stronghold  from  which, 
with  an  appeal  to  John  xiv.  and  xvi.,  he  denies  that  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  whom  Christ  there  promises,  was  one  who  had  for- 
merely  been  known,  or  that  this  promised  Spirit  is  ever  to  be 
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met  anywhere  but  in  the  Christian  Church.  He  will  not 
allow  that  the  gift  of  miracles  is  derived  from  the  Holy 
Ghost,  though  he  cannot  deny  that  it  is  so  represented  in 
Scripture.  He  sums  up  his  view  in  the  significant  positions : — 
1.  That  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  nowhere 
apparent  save  in  the  voice  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  2.  That 
the  spirit  and  acts  of  the  church  are  not  determined  by  any 
influence  of  a  higher  nature  than  the  human  !  He  argues, 
that,  on  the  contrary  supposition,  the  life  of  believers  could 
no  longer  be  conceived  as  flowing  in  human  continuity.  He 
further  insists  that  the  Holy  Ghost  or  church  spirit  is  not 
to  be  supposed  to  exercise  any  influence  over  our  minds  ah 
extra,  as  this  would  contradict  the  unity  of  human  conscious- 
ness and  self-determination.  The  boasted  '*  sinlessness" 
cannot  therefore  be  a  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  seems  to 
dissolve  before  our  search  into  an  insubstantial  vapour, 
bringing  neither  acquittal  from  guilt  nor  renovation  of  heart. 
In  fact,  he  illustrates  the  benefits  received  from  Christ  by 
those  conferred  on  barbarous  nations  when  civilised  by  some 
wise  and  benevolent  lawgiver,  as  Solon  or  Confucius,  whom 
they  were  subsequently  inclined  to  look  upon  as  a  divinity. 

Such  is  the  insidious  system  which,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  its  able  disciples  as  emitted  fifty  years  after  its 
publication,  is  destined  to  introduce  a  new,  glorious  future 
for  Christianity,  and  to  effect  "  the  moral  and  social  renova- 
tion of  humanity  by  the  Christian  Church  spirit'*  (p.  511). 
Schleiermacher's  system  is  so  compact  and  well-rounded  as 
to  commend  itself  to  acceptance,  and  almost  to  defy  assault. 
It  is  neither  to  be  mastered  hastily,  nor  to  be  criticised  by 
making  extracts  from  it.  He  boasted  that  he  had  propounded 
an  enigma  to  the  theological  world  which  few  would  be  able 
to  read.  But  with  this  dark  side  towards  those  who  sought 
to  refute  it,  all  was  transparent  as  crystal  to  those  in  whose 
favour  it  was  designed.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  Schleier- 
macher  is  a  Pantheist,  or  rejects  the  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
or  does  not  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  his  is  a  system,  and 
must  be  dealt  with  as  such.  It  is  so  completely  a  work  of 
darkness,  a  monstrous  imposition,  that  it  is  but  slowly  that 
an  honest  mind  admits  the  conviction  that  this  constant 
mystery  arises  from  the  author's  professing  a  creed  in  which 
he  has  no  faith.     His  object  is  to  make  out  that  the  church 
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can  have  all  in  which  real  religion  consists  without  revealed 
truths,  or  an  authoritative  rule  of  faith ;  and  that  all  reli- 
gion, not  merely  subjective  devotion,  but  the  whole  substance 
of  religion,  consists  in  sentiments  and  impressions  generated 
in  the  soul  itself.  There  is  to  be  nothing  henceforward  of 
any  importance  to  religion  but  what  arises  from  each  indi- 
viduars  immediate  intuition.  Beligion  is  to  be  a  business  of 
the  heart,  to  shake  itself  free  of  all  responsibility  for  those 
awkward  and  offensive  questions  about  creation,  providence, 
redemption,  and  resurrection  that  provoked  the  hostile 
assaults  of  speculative  minds.  She  is  not  to  make  any  pre- 
tensions to  teach,  but  to  rest  content  in  the  sphere  of  devo- 
tional emotion,  and  leave  research  and  speculations  about 
truth  to  philosophers,  while  in  the  quiet  temple  as  of  old 
neither  axe  nor  hammer  is  heard.  This  principle  is  carried 
out  persistently  through  a  continuous  analysis  of  the  whole. 
But  Strauss  himself  allows  that,  after  we  have  attempted 
with  unspeakable  toil  to  follow  the  author  in  his  circuitous 
track  which  professes  to  keep  far  from  all  philosophy,  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  same  results  are 
much  more  easily  arrived  at  in  the  way  of  regular  logical 
demonstration ;  and  that  the  author  himself,  who  leads  us 
such  a  roundabout,  had  reached  the  point  by  the  shorter 
philosophical  cut.  Strauss  shews  irrefragably  that  such 
positions  as  this — that  divine  causality  is  perfectly  repre- 
sented in  collective  finite  being — "  could  never  have  been 
gained  in  the  way  of  pure  feeling,  but  must  be  attributed  to 
a  speculative  origin.  The  devout  sentiment  rests  contented 
when,  rising  from  all  that  is  finite  to  God,  it  perceives  the 
dependence  of  all  upon  the  Supreme  Being ; "  but  it  is  only 
speculation  and  not  devotion  that  prompts  the  mind  to  turn 
from  God  to  the  world,  and  to  infer  that  the  fulness  of  the 
Divine  Being  is  exhaustively  exhibited  in  the  sum  of  finite 
things.  This  is  only  one  example  of  a  thousand,  but  a  dis- 
tinct one;  for  all  our  acquaintance  with  human  nature 
teaches  us  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  devout  mind  to 
recognise  in  the  Divine  Being  an  immense  distance  above 
all  that  is  revealed  of  him  in  the  world,  and  it  is  a  later 
speculation  that  raises  objections  to  this.  But  one  distinct 
example  would  be  enough  to  shew  that  the  whole  scheme 
is  a  hollow  forgery,  though  a  clever  and  original  one,  to 
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give  a  systematic  and  stable  standing  to  that  maxim 
of  practical  ungodliness,  that  it  matters  not  what  we 
believe,  if  only  the  heart  be  suitably  disposed.  But  Strauss 
adduces  two  other  positions,  that  are  just  as  unquestionably 
deductions  of  the  understanding — one,  which  is  fundamental 
to  the  system,  that  our  self-consciousness  is  entitled  to  be 
taken  as  the  representative  of  finite  being  or  the  world ;  the 
other,  that  because  we  feel  ourselves  dependent  on  God,  both 
in  doing  and  in  suffering,  therefore  this  opposition  or  dualism 
of  states  has  no  existence  in  the  Deity.  There  is  a  certain 
respectability  in  the  case  when  a  theory  which  has  taken 
possession  of  the  whole  mind  is  forcibly  commended  to  the 
conviction  of  others,  as  when  Berkeley  advocated  the  non- 
existence of  a  material  world ;  but  it  excites  only  abhorrence 
when  a  theory,  which  has  only  been  invented  to  cover  an 
assault  on  the  faith  of  the  world,  is  propped  up  by  all  man- 
ner of  dishonest  expedients  and  shifts,  such  as  to  any  eye, 
and  much  more  to  that  of  the  experienced  metaphysician 
Schleiermacher,  are  seen  to  be  fatal  to  the  whole  theory. 
This  scheme  is  not  what  it  would  seem ;  but  Schleiermacher 
makes  the  attempt  to  persuade  us  that  we  have  by  intuition 
views  which  he  himself  clearly  reaches  only  by  a  work  of  the 
understanding.  The  insufficiency  and  untruth  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  on  which  the  whole  system  rests  is  evident. 
Some  demonstration  being  necessary  of  the  axiom,  that  the 
essence  of  devotion  consists  in  feeling,  devotion,  he  argues, 
tends  by  its  nature  to  unite  men  in  a  communion,  whatever 
designs  to  associate  men  together  must  have  either  the 
character  of  knowledge,  or  of  action,  or  of  feeling ;  but 
religion  is  neither  knowledge  nor  action,  therefore  it  must 
be  feeling.  This  last  assertion  he  proves  by  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum.  If  knowledge  were  the  essence  of  religion,  then 
the  man  that  knew  most  about  it  would  be  the  best  Christian ; 
if  it  were  works  or  acts,  then  the  man  that  performed  most 
religious  deeds  would  excel ;  both  of  which  suppositions  are 
admittedly  false.  But  the  same  reductio  applies  to  feeling. 
There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that,  as  men  are  consti- 
tuted, it  is  possible  for  them  to  take  the  greatest  delight  in 
religious  feelings,  aroused  and  excited  either  by  appeals  to 
the  senses,  or  even  by  some  eloquent  display  of  religious 
truths  while  heart  is  unchanged  and  the  feeling  of  a  spurious 
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character,  jast  as  a  diseased  state  of  sentimentality  leads 
multitades  to  weep  over  painted  distress  in  novels,  who 
never  pat  forth  a  hand  to  help  the  afSicted  in  real  life  under 
the  impulse  of  genuine  moral  sympathy.  This  is  just  the 
false  state  of  the  heart  against  which  the  Epistle  of  James 
is  directed.  We  utterly  deny  that  religion  consists  entirely 
in  feeling;  aye,  it  is  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  under- 
standing and  the  conviction  of  the  conscience,  the  arousing 
of  the  sense  of  danger  and  the  conversion  of  the  will.  From 
Holy  Scripture  we  have  as  much  ground  for  asserting  that 
the  first  stirrings  of  religious  life  are  by  giving  light  to  the 
understanding  as  by  the  moving  of  the  affections ;  nay,  that 
the  whole  man  in  the  work  of  conversion,  or  when  the  soul 
becomes  religiously  affected,  is  simultaneously  in  all  his 
faculties  quickened  so  as  both  to  perceive  and  feel  aright. 
We  deny  that  religion  has  its  seat  among  the  mere  intuitions. 
It  pervades  the  soul,  and  every  faculty  and  feeling  has  a 
work  to  perform .  This  is  a  most  important  petitio  in  Schleier- 
macher's  scheme,  by  which  his  whole  end  is  at  once  gained. 
By  this  one  concession  he  is  at  once  emancipated  from 
dependence  on  the  Word  of  God,  if  faith  no  longer  "  cometh 
by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God."  For  he  then 
turns  round  and  claims  for  this  intuitional  experience  or 
feeling  the  name  of  faith — but  a  faith  which  comes  without 
hearing  and  without  the  Word  of  God.  Beligion  is,  in 
Schleiermacher's  sense,  a  direct  intuition,  and  its  organ 
faith.  Thus  he  anew  exeilted  faith,  and  became  the  restorer 
of  the  doctrine  of  faith.  But  there  is  more  assumed  in  that 
seemingly  harmless  axiom  whicli  has  been  generally  conceded 
to  him  without  opposition,  viz.,  the  all-essential  principle 
that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  religious  feelings, 
as  if  all  difference  were  found  in  their  relative  strength  or 
weakness.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  there  are  forms  of 
human  religion  where  the  sense  of  dependence  on  God  per- 
vades and  controls  the  whole  life,  where  the  man,  under  a 
slavish  fear  of  God,  does  nothing  but  think  of  God,  and 
realise  his  dependence  on  God  day  and  night,  but  where,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  pious  Babbinical  Jew  or  Mahommedan 
dervish,  this  sentiment  being  only  one  of  dread  and  bondage, 
the  whole  constitution  of  the  heart  and  of  the  devotion  that 
springs  from  it  is  repugnant  to  the  divine  nature.    If  feeling 
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alone  were  the  barometer  whose  rising  or  falling  determined 
the  amount  of  religion,  then  the  religion  of  the  Jew  or  the 
Mahommedan  would  in  many  cases  be  superior  to  that  of 
the  devout  Christian.  But  as  this,  according  to  Schleier- 
macher's  system,  is  inadmissible,  there  must  be  some  element 
of  truth  or  knowledge,  something  which  is  not  feeling,  to 
elevate  its  character  and  make  the  difference.  We  believe, 
however, '  that  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  all  Schleier- 
macher's  principles,  that  there  is  no  such  specific  difference 
in  the  essential  character  of  the  religious  sentiments  of  the 
Christian  and  other  faiths,  as  he  knows  of  no  Holy  Ghost  from 
whom  any  change  of  nature  could  be  derived.  How  could 
we,  with  the  light  of  revelation  before  us,  allow  that  devotion 
is  adequately  defined  as  the  simple  feeling  of  dependence 
upon  the  Deity  !  The  dark  Mahommedan  fatalist  may 
doubtless  live  on  under  the  permanent  and  absorbing  sense 
that  God  is  over  him  at  every  turn  of  life,  giving  vent  to  the 
utterance,  "Allah  is  great,"  but  our  higher  revelation  has 
taught  us  that  it  is  no  devotion  worthy  of  the  name  till  the 
heart  is  quickened  by  the  knowledge  of  the  love  of  God  to 
turn  and  yield  itself  to  the  service  of  God  with  all  the  strength 
of  the  understanding  and  will. 

The  favourable  moment  seemed  at  last  to  have  arrived  for 
rending  the  treasure  of  sacred  Scripture  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  church,  and  robbing  her  of  that  chart  by  which  she  had 
for  thousands  of  years  sped  her  perilous  but  glorious  course 
over  the  ocean  of  life.  The  Word  of  God  had  been  so 
thoroughly  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  German  nation  by 
more  than  one  generation  of  profane  theologians,  even  the 
best  of  whom  put  in  but  a  timid  plea  in  its  defence, 
that  it  seemed  to  require  only  one  bold  and  ingenious  effort 
to  overthrow  its  authority  altogether  over  the  faith  and 
life  of  the  people,  and  remand  it  to  a  place  among  old 
records,  where  none  would  converse  with  it  but  the 
curious  antiquary.  In  all  this  no  change  was  proposed  in 
the  elements  of  the  traditionary  faith.  This  was  to  continue 
as  ever  propagated,  in  the  living  communion  of  the  church, 
in  the  fresh  and  devout  sentiments  of  the  congregation.  All 
that  was  designed  was  the  abrogation  of  the  law  of  dog- 
matical definitions,  the  rempval  of  that  yoke  of  thorny  truths 
which  oppressed  the  church  in  the  form  of  an  inspired  letter, 
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and  proved  a  perpetual /om€«  of  controversy,  and  occasion 
of  hostility  and  assault  to  all  thinking  men.  It  could  not  be 
averred  that  the  books  of  Scripture  were  essential  to  the  life 
of  the  church,  as  the  church  had  been  in  existence,  in  full 
operation,  before  the  Scriptures  had  a  being.  Instead  of 
the  Scriptures  being  the  fountain  of  truth  and  life  for  the 
church,  it  was  the  church  that  had  clothed  the  Scripture 
with  the  authority  which  had  been  pushed  to  such  excess. 
The  Scriptures  only  expressed  the  experience  of  the  early 
church,  which  was  subject  to  correction  by  the  growing  light 
and  maturer  judgment  of  subsequent  generations  of  the 
body  of  Christ.  The  spirit  of  Christianity  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  deposited,  not  in  a  frigid  letter,  but  in  the  heart 
of  the  church,  to  be  spread  abroad  in  ever  increasing  purity. 
Sufficient  provision  was  made  for  this  in  the  form  of  Christ 
set  like  the  sun  in  the  heaven  of  history,  ever  transmitting 
the  same  beams  of  his  spiritual  influence  which  had  given 
birth  to  his  work  of  salvation,  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
benefit  to  all  coming  generations.  It  was  amazing  infatua- 
tion in  Schleiermacher  not  to  perceive  that  whatever  benefit 
Christianity  had  conferred  upon  our  race  in  the  past,  had 
been  by  the  instrumentality  of  that  book  of  God  as  the 
source  of  truth  and  life,  which  he  was  now  endeavouring  to 
depose.  Another  notable  infatuation  was  his  not  discern- 
ing, that  although  all  demonstration  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  Scripture  is  imperfect  for  the  carnal  under- 
standing, as  indeed  are  all  proof  and  demonstration  even  of 
the  being  and  attributes  of  God  himself,  yet  the  Scriptures 
have  always  carried  their  own  evidence  as  not  only  adapted 
to  meet  the  spiritual  taste  of  the  children  of  God,  and  to 
command  the  recognition  of  all  bom  from  above,  but  also  to 
awaken,  and  convert,  and  bring  together  to  God  all  his  elect, 
convincing  their  understanding,  renewing  their  will,  and  dis- 
covering to  them  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Christ. 

There  are  circumstances  of  incomparable  subtlety,  of  art- 
ful insinuation  and  skill,  and  of  masterly  calculation  con- 
nected with  the  whole  of  Schleiermacher's  career,  and 
especially  with  his  last  work,  which  impress  the  character 
of  the  serpent  upon  this  enterprise  of  his  against  the  gospel, 
and  create  a  certain  sense  of  awe  in  contemplating  it. 
Other  assailants  delivered  formidable  and  open  assaults,  and 
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'  were  beaten  off  in  saccession.  But  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  deal  with  the  open  invader,  even  when  his  fary  and 
resoorces  are  great.  The  most  appalling  danger  is  when 
some  alien  insinuates  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  when  he  has  got  the  reins  of  administration 
into  his  hand,  employs  the  resources  of  the  nation  for  its 
destruction.  It  was  the  greatest  humiliation  of  God's 
ancient  people  when  the  Edomite  Herod,  by  subtle  policy 
and  God's  mysterious  dispensation,  seated  himself  on  the 
throne  of  David,  and  united  himself  to  the  heiress  of  the 
priestly  Asmoneans,  in  order  to  carry  on  his  selfish  and 
anti-Israelite  designs.  While  heathen  persecutors  would  in 
vain  have  attempted  to  thrust  heathenish  ways  on  the 
Christian  Church,  this  was  done  by  apostate  ministers 
within  her  bounds.  Should  not  the  church  then  view  it 
with  apprehension  that  the  highest  authority  as  a  teacher 
in  the  church  should  be  accorded  to  a  man  who  has  assailed, 
not  one  article  of  belief,  but  has  emblazoned  on  his  banner, 
though  in  hieroglyphics  which  his  followers  alone  under- 
stood, "  Baze,  raze  it  to  the  foundation."  It  is  surely  time 
for  alarm  when  a  false  prophet,  to  whom  his  disciples  attri- 
bute the  distinction  of  forming  a  new  era  in  religion 
(Schenkl,  passim),  and  by  whom  not  a  single  trnth  of  the 
gospel  is  left  unassailed  or  unchanged,  finds  such  confidence 
and  favour  with  those  who  profess  to  adhere  to  the  gospel 
as  to  be  compared  only  with  Origen  (so  Hundeshagen)  and 
Calvin,  and  those  who  have  been  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
the  church. 

The  false  Messiah  set  up  by  Schleiermacher  only  differs 
from  the  false  Messiahs  about  the  time  of  Christ — ^the 
Theudas  and  Barcochbas — as  the  nineteenth  century  differs 
from  the  first.  The  Christ  of  Schleiermacher  is  not  the 
Christ  of  God  and  the  Gospels,  the  seed  of  the  woman,  the 
revelation  of  the  mystery  hid  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  heir  of  all  the  promises  of  whom  Moses  and  all  the 
prophets  spake ;  but  a  projection  of  the  rationalist  Church 
of  Germany  in  the  eighteenth  century  upon  the  plane  of 
theology.  Schleiermacher  maintains  that  Christianity  has 
no  more  connection  with  Judaism  than  with  heathenism. 
All  the  claims  of  Jesus  on  the  ground  of  prophecy,  all  his 
appeals  to  Moses  and  the  prophets  are  so  much  empty 
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rhetoric,  bo  much  influence  of  Jewish  notions  foisted  into 
the  genuine  records  of  the  gospel.  .  Jesus  was  not  the  Lamb 
of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  did  not  make 
his  soul  an  atonement  for  sin,  nor  effect  any  righteousness 
to  be  imputed  to  the  sinner.  Men  did  not  die  in  Adam, 
but  Adam  was  at  his  creation  a  sinner  as  his  descendents ; 
for  temptation  could  have  elicited  no  sin  out  of  his  nature 
had  it  not  previously  existed  in  him.  Therefore  there  is  no 
curse  upon  sin,  no  need  of  an  atonement ;  for  God  has  in 
reality  no  abhorrence  of  sin — for  the  Deity  sin  has  no 
existence.  Sin  is  but  an  infirmity  due  to  the  unequal 
development  of  the  understanding  and  of  the  will ;  and  the 
redemption  from  it  is  by  such  an  example,  and  by  aid  of 
such  moral  advantages,  as  conduct  to  victory  over  it.  Death 
is  not  the  consequence  of  sin,  but  man's  nature;  nor  is 
there  any  certainty  conveyed  of  deliverance  from  death, 
only  the  divine  phenomenon  of  Christ  has  encouraged  the 
expectation  of  an  existence  beyond  the  grave.  The  essential 
dignity  and  the  work  of  Christ  are  to  be  taken  as  commen- 
surate, and  we  are  to  be  as  careful  not  to  attribute  to  the 
Saviour  a  dignity  beyond  what  is  requisite  for  the  discbarge 
of  his  ofBce,  as  the  contrary.  The  term  employed,  ''  a  true 
being  of  God  in  Christ,"  proves  to  be  a  high-sounding 
deception  when  we  discover  from  other  parts  of  his  work 
that  there  is  a  being  of  God  in  every  man.  Schleiermacher 
scrupulously  guards  against  using  the  expression,  '^  Christ's 
divine  nature."  To  him  Christ  is  no  true  prophet,  for  there 
is  neither  word  nor  spirit  to  reveal,  nor  will  of  God  (except 
that  manifested  in  the  order  of  the  world)  which  needs  to 
be  revealed  to  us  for  our  salvation.  Christ  is  not  a  true 
priest,  for  there  is  no  sacrifice  in  virtue  of  which  he  should 
intercede  for  us.  Christ  is  not  a  king,  for  it  is  only  by 
his  example  he  rules.  There  never  were  miracles  nor 
prophecies  except  such  as  may  be  referable  to  a  ''high 
intensity  of  animal  imagination  or  of  natural  sagacity." 
There  is  no  importance  to  be  allowed  to  the  resurrection, 
ascension,  or  future  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment;  for 
though  Schleiermacher  seems  disposed  in  one  place  to 
accept  the  possibility  of  the  first,  he  considers  them  all  as 
immaterial  to  the  sustenance  of  the  devout  sentiments  of 
the  Church.    The  formation  of  the  new  personality  or  new 
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creature  is  expressly  made  dependent  on  Christ's  personal 
influence  and  denied  of  the  Church  spirit.  The  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  Church  is  carried  forward  by  the  mutual  activity 
and  receptivity  of  all  its  members. 

The  more  this  system  is  understood,  the  more  distinctly 
does  it  stand  forth  in  profoundly-planned  antagonism  to 
the  scheme  of  redemption  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
characterised  by  Paul  as  the  great  mystery  of  godliness. 
Bengel  foretold  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  word,  that 
audacious  as  the  ungodly  were  in  his  day,  they  were  but 
botchers  {Stamper)  in  their  trade  to  those  that  would 
arise  in  the  future.  His  words  have  been  verified  in  our 
age. 

The  acme  of  this  Antichristian  enterprise  does  not, 
however,  appear  in  the  mere  sum  of  direct  contradictions  ' 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  in  the  integu- 
ment of  subtle  method  and  artful  disposition  and  dia- 
lectic treatment  in  which  the  whole  issues  forth  to  fulfil 
its  destination  in  the  world.  It  is  not  in  the  usual  form  of 
hostile  assaults  against  the  Christian  defences,  a  hideous 
missile  enveloped  in  flame  and  noise ;  but  it  is  the  serpent 
carrying  livid  poison  under  its  shining  colours  and  noiseless 
gliding,  before  which  the  stoutest  heart  may  well  be  seized 
with  consternation.  Throughout  Schleiermacher's  work  all 
the  terms  of  Christian  orthodoxy  are  used  with  as  little 
appearance  of  constraint  as  if  Calvin  himself  were  the 
author.  Though  accepting  no  creation,  nor  fall  of  Adam, 
nor  divinity  of  Christ,  nor  satisfaction  for  sin,  nor  Holy 
Ghost,  nor  change  of  heart,  the  work  treats  of  all  these  in 
the  most  dispassionate  way ;  and  after  the  usual  sense  of 
the  church  has  been  set  aside,  employs  these  terms  as  if  the 
orthodox  sense  were  also  his,  so  that  without  strict  attention 
we  might  easily  forget  that  he  differed  from  others.  It  is 
but  rarely  that  any  truth  is  flatly  denied,  the  purpose  being 
attained  by  saying,  ''It  is  not  essential  to  feed  the  devout 
sentiments  of  the  church,"  and  by  the  suggestion  that  the 
evidence  for  it  in  Scripture  is  unsatisfactory.  As  a  specimen 
let  us  take  the  way  in  which  he  deals  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Spirit :  "  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  union  of  the 
Divine  Being  (pantheistic!)  with  human  nature  under  the 
form  of  a  corporate  spirit  that  animates  the  collective  life  of 
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the  faithful.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  He 
does  not  say  whether  the  Holy  Spirit  be  a  person  in  the 
Godhead  or  no;  but  "this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit."  Yet  though  there  be  plainly  for  him  no  Holy 
Ghost  by  whom  alone  the  work  of  regeneration  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  benefits  of  redemption  is  effected,  this  does  not 
hinder  him  from  minutely  discussing  and  defining  regenera- 
tion, conversion,  repentence,  as  well  as  justification  and  faith. 
With  much  unction  he  condemns  heresies  and  heretics  as 
if  he  were  the  most  faithful  adherent  of  tradition — Mani- 
chaeans,  when  there  is  denial  of  the  capability  of  redemp- 
tion ;  Pelagians,  when  of  the  need  of  redemption ;  Docets, 
when  of  Christ's  essential  resemblance  to  man ;  Ebionitii^m, 
of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ!  with  the  remark,  "the 
systems  that  avoid  these  offences  are  Christian."  Even 
the  Socinians  are  most  gravely  condemned  by  him  for  their 
insufficient  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  though  it  could 
scarcely  be  made  to  appear  how  Schleiermacher,  to  whom 
Christ  is  a  mere  man,  could  have  a  higher  estimation  of  his 
presence  in  the  Supper.  A  skilful  use  is  made  of  the  creeds 
and  the  church  doctrine,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  head 
of  doctrine  on  which  some  awkward  expression  of  some 
esteemed  theologian,  or  Schleiermacher's  skilful  interpre- 
tation of  him,  is  not  made  use  of  to  secure  a  semblance  of 
sanction  for  the  views  he  puts  forth.  Thus  Osiander  is 
pressed  into  the  service  to  shew  that  Schleiermacher  does 
not  stand  alone  in  making  our  justification  dependent,  not 
on  the  vicarious  sufferings,  but  on  the  participation  of 
the  perfect  righteousness  of  Christ.  Though  directly 
condemning  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  for  sin,  he  speaks 
freely  of  the  atonement  as  a  permanent  benefit  in  the 
church. 

One  fact  to  be  prominently  kept  in  view  is,  that  Schleier- 
macher, from  the  day  he  parted  company  with  the  Moravians 
as  dissenting  from  the  truths  of  the  divinity  and  atonement 
of  Christ,  never  changed  his  sentiments.  What  he  after- 
wards commends  in  the  Moravians  is  their  impressive  cere- 
monies, e.g.  meeting  at  Easter  in  the  churchyards,  and  con- 
gregational order,  but  never  their  doctrine.  Not  only  his 
biographer  and  eulogist,  Schenkl,  but  Schleiermacher  him- 
self uniformly  looks  back  on  his  rupture  vrith  the  Moravians 
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as  the  day  of  his  Bpiritual  regeneration,  when  he  became  a 
nf  w  man.  From  that  day  he  set  himself  with  all  the  deci- 
sion of  a  strong  natare  to  follow  out  to  the  full  his  own  idea 
of  life.  Persuaded  that  the  method  of  the  Moravians  was  a 
weak  superstition,  a  delusion  in  its  central  truth,  he  set 
about  the  formation  of  a  faith  or  scheme  for  himself.  He 
never  felt  himself  wholly  without  ground  for  hope.  In  a 
letter  to  his  father  he  says:  "  Many  who  believe  are  mani- 
festly not  freer  from  faults  than  others,  but  the  contrary;  and 
I  see  many  unbelievers  who  are  the  best  of  men.  Even 
according  to  my  present  views  I  have  always  sufficient^ 
motives  to  please  God  more." 

The  principles  which  pervade  his  work  and  his  life  amount 
to  subtle  identifying  of  self  with  the  interests  of  the  universe  i 
and  the  only  immortality  he  allows  is  that  which  is  enjoyed 
in  the  present  moment  by  an  intense  appreciation  of  all  that 
is  noble  and  great.  But  in  all  the  varied  experiences  of  his 
long  life,  in  all  his  multiplied  and  lengthy  correspondence, 
there  never  occurs  an  expression  of  dependence  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  of  anxiety  about  his  own  spiritual  state,  or  the 
hope  of  salvation  by  mercy.  Once  he  speaks  of  having  been 
visited  by  the  fear  of  death,  but  thinks  if  his  wife  had  not 
been  absent  it  would  not  have  occurred.  In  later  life  he 
became  more  cautious  in  his  expressions,  but  never  changed 
his  views;  and  in  his  last  years  boasts  ''  that  he  never  had 
anything  heathenish  about  him."  No  doubt  the  singular 
and  entire  pre-eminence  of  the  Christian  church  above  all 
other  religions  was  made  latterly  more  decidedly  the  centre 
of  his  system ;  but  this  perception  did  not  lead  Schleier- 
macher,  as  it  has  done  Jews  of  a  philosophical  temper,  to 
conclude  that  he  from  whom  this  church  originated  must  be 
more  than  man,  and  truly  divine. 

Truly,  if  Schleiermacher  had  ever  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, as  some  suppose,  there  was  very  much  to  confess 
and  retract,  though  in  another  way,  as  in  the  case  of  him 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Manichseans.  The  man  who, 
as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  gave  utterance  to  such  sentiments 
as  these — ''A  religion  without  God  may  be  better  than 
another  with  God,"  in  opposition  to  the  truths  of  the  Bible ; 
''  the  world  must  be  the  teacher,  for  the  whole  world  is  a 
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gallery  of  religious  views ;"  "  the  holy  Scriptures  have  been 
converted  into  a  bible  by  their  own  might,  but  they  hinder 
no  other  book  to  be  or  become  in  like  manner  a  bible,  and 
whatever  is  written  with  similar  power,  they  would  readily 
associate  with  themselves;"  the  time  will  come  "  when  there 
will  be  no  further  need  of  a  Mediator;"  "I  would  be  glad 
to  stand  on  the  ruins  of  the  religion  which  I  revere ;"  "  that 
Christianity  sets  up  no  claim  to  be  the  only  true  religion;" 

'^  it  contemns  this  despotism it  would  be  glad  to 

see  other  and  more  juvenile  forms  of  religion  rise  up  around 
^it" — such  a  man  had  surely  cause  for  a  free  and  ample 
retractation. 

There  remains  before  us  the  startling  problem  to  account 
for  the  tenderness  with  which  the  author  of  this  attempt  to 
supplant  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  that  by  virtue 
of  the  name  and  authority  of  Christ,  is  treated  by  men 
of  the  highest  standing  in  the  Christian  republic.  They 
even  award  him  a  high  place,  as  *  having  rendered  eminent 
service  to  Protestantism.  Hundeshagen  writes  (p.  189) : — 
"Fr.  Schleiermacher  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  pupil  of 
the  Moravians,  and  on  the  other,  of  Plato  and  Spinoza.  It 
was  this  union  of  qualification  which  enabled  this  extra- 
ordinary man  to  exercise  so  decided  and  reforming  an 
influence  upon  our  theology.  He  was  a  riyr^^  roD  A&c>vXovr«(  as 
having,  moreover,  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  political 
regeneration  of  our  nation."  In  another  passage  he 
threatens  to  class  all  who  venture  a  word  against  Schleier- 
macher with  the  monks  who  attacked  Origen.  Schnecken- 
burger  treats  him  on  all  occasions  as  a  chief  of  the  Eeformed 
section  of  the  church,  and  (what  doubtless  Schleiermacher 
reckoned  on)  criticises  each  sepsirate  feature  of  his  system 
instead  of  taking  a  review  of  it  as  a  whole ;  e.g.  "  It  must 
be  regarded  as  quite  absurd  if  Schleiermacher's  theory  of 
the  Redeemer  be  pronounced  to  be  essentially  divergent 
from  the  Reformed  Church  systems,  as  being  reducible  to 
the  view  that  man  becomes  an  object  of  divine  complacency 
by  his  communion  of  life  with  the  archetype  of  humanity" 
(p.  221,  voL  ii.).  '*  On  the  contrary,  this,"  he  adds,  "  is  sound 
Reformed  doctrine."  Kahnis  expresses  only  the  prevalent 
sense  of  the  theological  world  when  he  writes :  *'  Schleier- 
macher nevertheless  made  approaches  to  positive  Chris- 
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tianity "  (p.  160).    Instead  of  any  other  testimonies,  we  sub- 
join the  words  of  Tholuck  so  recently  as  1878 : — 

'^  All  philosophical  terms  and  definitions,  all  physical  investigations, 
all  theses  whatever  which  could  not  be  derived  by  strict  inference  from 
the  profound  feeling  of  sinfulness  and  the  certainty  of  i-edemption  were 
ezdaded  from  the  theological  system  of  Schleiermacher.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  a  great  many  of  such  were  now  won  for  Christian 
piety  as  had  felt  an  aversion  to  the  incomprehensibilities  of  the  old  dog- 
matical system  ;  while  not  a  few  among  the  orthodox  Christians,  slightly 
modifying  their  creed,  began  to  take  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  two  contending  parties — ^a  position  that  found  particular  favour 
among  the  highest  circles  in  Prussia.  Although  Schleiermacher  con- 
tinued to  have  his  adversaries,  among  whom  at  the  outset  1  was  counted 
myself,  yet  it  is  due  to  him  to  own  that  his  influence  gradually  made 
religion  respected  by  scoffers." 

So  mach  by  Tholack  concerning  the  man  whom  Strauss 
claims  as  his  own,  and  of  whom  Schenkl,  in  an  elaborate 
work,  proves  that  he  annihilated  the  faith  in  everything 
supernatural  iu  religion,  considered  sin  as  a  mere  tem- 
porary hitch  in  the  development  of  man's  moral  nature, 
and  made  Christ  a  mere  man,  and  the  church  an  assembly 
of  those  who,  in  Christ's  spirit,  and  by  his  example,  were 
pressing  forward  without  the  aid  of  any  divine  Spirit  or 
inspired  Scriptures  in  the  race  of  moral  perfection,  to  which 
their  nature  leads  them  to  aspire.  We  confess  we  had 
scruples  about  coming  forward  with  our  views  in  opposi- 
tion to  such  respectable  names,  till  we  saw  every  position 
borne  out  and  re-advocated  abundantly  in  Schenkl.  It 
is  in  its  first  aspect  a  perplexing  problem,  but  by  no 
means  insoluble,  for  those  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  First  of  all,  there  was  the  surpassing 
genius  of  Schleiermacher,  which  enabled  him  to  lay  the  yoke 
of  his  influence  just  upon  minds  of  the  first  order  and 
highest  enthusiasm.  Although  many  of  these  afterwards 
came  to  some  more  worthy  conception  of  the  gospel  and  its 
author,  yet  the  original  partiality  with  which  they  were 
inoculated  continued  to  operate  in  his  favour,  making  them 
indulgent  to  his  views.  We  know  the  invariable  propensity 
to  presume  a  priori  in  favour  of  gifted  men,  whose  thoughts 
and  sayings  have  alighted  on  us  in  power,  that  they  also 
must  have  perceived  the  highest  truth,  that  of  the  revelation 
from  heaven.    The  child  that,  in  her  impassioned  admira- 
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tion  for  Garibaldi  as  a  patriot,  expressed  her  persuasion  that 
he  was  a  converted  man,  revealed  the  nexus  which  deter- 
mines more  mature  minds  to  presume  well  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  state  of  men  of  genius.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
mysteries  of  the  gospel  that  the  Father  reveals  his  truth 
not  to  the  wise  and  prudent  in  preference  to  babes ;  and 
although  reverence  for  our  Saviour's  solemn  declaration  has 
effect  to  a  certain  extent  in  England  to  prevent  extravagant 
aberration,  yet  it  is  but  natural  that  in  Germany,  where 
that  word  has  a  more  limited  sway,  the  Humboldts  and 
Goethe,  and  a  thousand  men  who  in  their  lifetime  despised 
the  name  of  disciples  of  Christ,  nay,  avowed  themselves 
heathens,  are  canonised,  and  have  their  place  assigned  them 
in  funeral  sermons  among  those  who  are  now  beholding  the 
face  of  that  Lord  whom  they  never,  confessed,  whose  truth 
they  could  not,  "  from  very  greatness  of  intellect,"  perceive 
while  on.earth.  But  this  is  only  a  part,  though  an  essential 
one,  of  the  explanation.  We  must  add  that  German  theo- 
logians in  general  are  themselves  infected  in  no  slight  degree 
with  the  errors  which  Schleiermacher  only  systematised  and 
carried  to  their  legitimate  consequences.  There  are,  doubt- 
less, theologians  and  preachers  in  Germany  who  are,  in 
heart  and  soul,  devoted  to  Christ  and  the  essential  doctrines 
of  the  gospel.  But  Schleiermacher  quite  cut  away  the 
ground  under  their  feet  with  the  body  of  the  people.  That 
one  axiom  of  his,  that  religion  stands  in  no  need  of  doctrine 
and  rigid  precepts,  or  of  revelation  from  another  world— 
that  certain  pious  and  devout  sentiments  towards  God  and 
Christ  are  all  that  is  necessary  for  salvation,  was  well  cal- 
culated to  carry  along  with  him  the  majority  of  those  who 
still  inclined  to  have  a  religion  at  all.  By  this  one  move  he 
was  sure  to  draw  multitudes  on  his  side  in  a  country  where 
the  Word  had  already  been  depraved.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  no  ways  disagreeable  to  Schleiermacher  to  be  num- 
bered on  the  side  of  orthodoxy ;  this  was  part  of  his  plan  as 
far  as  it  could  be  attained,  along  with  the  decided  though 
ambiguous  statement  of  his  own  views.  So  much  did  this 
form  a  part  of  Schleiermacher's  character,  that  his  eulogist, 
Strauss,  in  referring  to  his  taking  the  communion  on  hip 
death-bed,  when  he  states  that  this  did  more  than  anything 
else  to  establish  Schleiermacher's  reputation  with  religious 
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f)eople,  does  not  exclude  the  idea  that  this  intention  was 
before  his  mind  in  partaking  of  the  ordinance.^ 

So  far  was  the  credit  of  the  gospel  sunk  at  that  time  with 
the  educated  classes  of  Germany,  that  its  real  friends  were 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  support  of  any  name  that 
carried  weight  in  such  a  circle.      The*  central  truth  of 
Schleiermacher's  system,  that  Christianity  was  the  way  of 
salvation  for  mankind,  and  Christ  the  archetype  to  whom 
all  were  to  look,  and  from  whom  all  were  to  derive  spiritual 
life,  seemed  an  immense  concession  of  which  much  might  be 
made ;  and  they  were  willing  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  man  who  seemed  to  have  wrested  this  point  of  advantage 
from  the  infidels,  without  scrutinising  his  further  projects 
minutely.    But  even  great  theologians  .in  this  perilous  crisis 
were  wilfully  blind,   and   unwilling  to    perceive  that  all 
Schleiermacher  asserted  was  in  the  interest  of  his  Christ 
and  his  Christianity.    Besides,  the  landmarks  of  truth  had 
been  so  thoroughly  swept  away  that  Christian  men  were 
glad  to  recognise  all  as  being  for  them  who  did  not  in  terms 
declare  against  them.     Last,  not  least,  the  point  must  go 
into  the  scale,  which  Hundeshagen  records  in  Schleier- 
macher's  favour.    No  one  unacquainted  with  Germany  can 
conceive  to  what  a  degree  it  counterbalances  a  thousand 
faults  to  be  a  hearty  and  zealous  patriot,  to  be  forward  for 
the  unity  and  honour  of  the  nation.    The  critic  of  David 
Strauss'  last  work,  in  which  he  renounces  all  allegiance  to 
Christ,  and  openly  blasphemes  the  whole  Word  of  God  as  a 
book  of  evil  tendency,  after  administering  sundry  temperate 
rebukes  to  the  author,  closes  with  the  eulogium  that  after 
all  there  is  one  thing  apparent  in  his  work  which  atones  for 
all  faults,  that  Strauss  is  a  hale-hearted  patriot.    The  same 
credit  has,  doubtless,  subserved  the  interests  of  Schleier- 
jnachjsr's  system  with  many.    While  the  orthodox  are  quite 
shelyed  within  the  walls  of  their  own  lecture-rooms,  and  the 
limits  of  their  own  congregations,  the  teaching  of  this  anti- 
christian  prophet  goes  forth  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  wherever  there  is  so  much  traditionary  reverence 
as  to  make  men  inclined  to  pay  a  Ungering  regard  to  the 
name  of  Christ. 

^  We  mention  this  only  to  shew  how  his  character  was  estimated,  not  as 
adopting  the  opinion. 
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From  this  fatal  Pandora-box  whole  clouds  of  spiritual 
maladies  have  spread  over  the  land.  Christianity  is  no 
longer  tnithy  but  devout  feeling ;  as  a  natural  consequence 
no  man  will  listen  to  an  argument  or  proof  in  behalf  of 
the  necessity  of  salvation.  This  is  a  sore  evil,  that  every 
advance  made  to  man  in  behalf  of  the  truth  is  forestalled 
by  the  prejudice  that  religion  makes  no  profession  of  being 
aught  but  a  devout  sentiment.  An  easy  corollary  from  this 
is,  that  religion,  devotional  feeling,  though  useful  for  women 
and  children,  is  not  necessary  for  men.  It  thenceforth 
becomes  a  truth  that  men  of  genius  and  learning,  nay, 
every  educated  and  thinking  man,  has,  to  ipso,  all,  and  a 
great  deal  more,  than  religion  can  bestow  upon  others. 
Pantheism  entails  necessarily  the  worship  of  genius,  and  sets 
greatness  in  the  place  of  goodness  and  holiness.  Carlyle 
can  make  even  a  Danton  a  hero.  If  Tholuck  and  his  com- 
peers still  choose  to  delude  themselves  about  the  nature  of 
Schleiermacher's  teaching,  his  proper  disciples,  as  Schenkl, 
have  no  difficulty  in  reading  the  lesson  contained  in  his 
words.  His  adherents  among  the  clergy  are  acting  out  the 
plan  and  practice  of  their  master,  and  employing  all  the 
terms  of  Christianity  to  imbue  the  minds  of  their  hearers 
with  the  heathenish  views  they  preach,  of  a  Trinity  which 
is  nothing  but  the  same  divine  energy  which  appeared  in 
the  creation,  as  coming  forward  again  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  then  equally  in  the  Christian  Church.  They  are 
raising  up,  in  the  first  instance,  a  race  of  Jews ;  as  we  could 
give  instances  where  Christian  girls  under  such  teaching 
testify  that  they  have  become  virtually  Jewesses,  with  a 
natural  sense  of  sin,  and  no  Redeemer  but  one  who  is  a 
mere  man. 

Let  Schenkl*s  full-length  demonstration  of  the  character 
of  Schleiermacher's  published  opinions  as  initiating  a  pan- 
theistic social  democratic  revolution  in  Christianity,  when 
God  is  a  mere  name  and  man  all  in  all,  be  set  alongside  of 
the  above  extract  from  Tholuck,  and  no  other  conclusion 
will  be  possible  than  that  Tholuck  himself  is  deeply  entangled 
in  the  delusion  that  the  truths  and  facts  of  the  faith  are  of 
secondary  moment,  and  that  Christianity  on  the  whole  is 
satisfied  with  certain  devotional  sentiments,  from  whatever 
source  they  arise.    Tholuck  is  doubtless  as  able  to  read  the 
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trae  sense  of  the  ^'Glaubenslehre"  as  SchenkI,  and  mast 
therefore  suppose  that  one  who  sets  aside  the  deity  and  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  the  being 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  may  still  be  classed  among  the  bulwarks 
and  advocates  of  the  Christian  faith.  There  is  no  more 
lamentable  evidence  of  the  success  which  this  foul  scheme 
has  already  attained  than  the  measure  of  homage  which 
continues  to  be  paid  to  its  author  by  teachers  on  the  orthodox 
side.  It  is  all  his  followers  need,  if  it  be  granted  them,  that 
the  points  of  difference  are  non-essential.  But  this  goes 
further  than  Germany.  In  Dr  Hodge's  Theology,  the  influence 
of  Tholuck's  opinions  appears  in  the  partial  and  tender 
treatment  of  Schleiermacher's  errors.  From  a  report  that 
had  reached  him  that  Schleiermacher  used  to  invite  his 
children  to  sing  a  hymn  to  Jesus,  he  feels  justified  in 
expressing  a  hope  that  Schleiermacher  was  converted  before 
his  death,  yea,  goes  so  far  as  to  establish  his  conviction  by 
a  quotation  from  Scripture.  We  would  rejoice  in  corrobor- 
ating this  expectation  if  there  were  a  word  extant  from 
Schleiermacher  in  which  he  had  confessed  his  sinfulness 
and  expressed  his  need  of  a  Bedeemer,  or  his  dependence 
on  the  blood  of  Jesus.  There  is  none  such  extant.  There 
is  a  rebuke  administered  to  his  wife  for  teaching  her  children 
to  pray  to  Christ ;  no  word  of  a  contrary  tendency.  What 
passed  between  Schleiermacher's  soul  and  the  Lord,  in 
articulo  mortisy  or  how  he  stands  before  the  bar  of  the  great 
Judge,  we  have  no  call  to  determine.  But  as  far  as  we 
have  words  or  expressions  to  judge  by,  there  is  no  more 
evidence  of  his  conversion  than  of  that  of  Balaam  or  of 
Simon  Magus.  There  is  every  proof  that  he,  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  celebrated  his  separation  from  the  Moravians  in 
rejection  of  the  atonement  and  divinity  of  our  Lord  as  the 
day  of  his  new  birth,  of  which  he  never  repented. 

We  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth ;  but  we  deprecate  such  an  utterance 
as  that  of  Dr  Hodge  as  a  concession  to  the  pantheistic  spirit 
that  seeks  to  make  a  separate  door  for  the  gifted  and  learned, 
by  which  they  may  find  a  cheaper  access  to  the  presence  of 
Christ  and  salvation.  This  is  all  the  more  to  be  avoided, 
that  this  dreamy,  hazy  spirit  is  threatening  to  overspread 
all  lands,  and  with  its  pestilential  breath  to  quench  all 
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spiritual  earnestness,  tt  has  so  far  done  its  work  in  the 
land  whence  it  emanated,  bnt  it  is  by  no  means  disposed  to 
stop  there.  The  man  who  did  more  than  all  others  to 
circulate  Schleiermacher's  sentiments  in  the  higher  regions 
in  Great  Britain  was  the  late  Chevalier  Bunsen,  who  was  an 
out-and-out  disciple  of  Schleiermacher,  and  in  his  great 
Bibel'Werk  has  interpreted  the  whole  of  Scripture  in  the 
sense  of  that  system.  The  character  of  this  pernicious  work 
may  be  judged  by  those  who  cannot  examine  it  for  themselves 
from  the  fact  that  a  mercantile  man  who  lives  for  the  diffusion 
of  deism  (for  as  to  Scripture,  pantheists  and  deists  make 
common  cause)  at  once  ordered  ten  copies,  expensive  and 
voluminous  as  it  is.  As  far  as  Bunsen's  influence  extended, 
it  was  devoted  to  the  spreading  of  Schleiermacher*s  prin- 
ciples. The  same  mischievous  principle  breathes  in  the 
works  of  Wordsworth  and  other  popular  poets.  Coleridge 
tells  how  Spinoza  was  the  object  of  the  admiration  and 
constant  conversation  of  the  poetic  circle  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bristol  in  the  days  of  their  pantisocratic  dreams, 
sufficient  traces  of  which  transpire  in  some  of  their  works. 
Witness  Coleridge's  tirade,  "  Other- worldliness ;  *'  witness 
passages  Wordsworth  wrote,  which  might  be  a  transcript 
from  Schleiermacher,  e.g.: — 

"  WeU  pleased  to  recognise 
In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse, 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart  and  soul, 
Of  aU  my  inmost  being." 

Such  sentiments  float  on  the  wings  of  numbers  and  song, 
like  the  thistle-down  on  the  wind,  and  find  easily  a  connatural 
soil  wherever  they  alight.  It  needs  some  labour  and  pre- 
paration of  the  soil  to  extirpate  them,  and  make  room  for 
divine  and  saving  truth  on  any  spot.  But  woe  worth  the 
day,  and  woe  to  the  people,  when  the  ministers  of  the  word 
take  to  spreading  and  cultivating  such  weeds  in  place  of  the 
word,  which  alone  has  the  promise  of  eternal  life. 

Daniel  Edwabd. 
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Art.  II. — The  Apologetic  Function  of  the  Church  in  the 

Present  Time? 

I  HAVE  selected  as  the  subject  of  this  opening  lecture, 
"  The  Apologetic  Function  of  the  Church  in  the  Present 
Time."  The  subject  is  one  which,  while  naturally  suggest- 
ing itself  to  one  in  my  position,  as  having  charge  of  the 
Apologetic  department,  and  corresponding  to  the  initial 
place  assigned  to  Apologetics  in  the  theological  course,  i^ 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  state  of  opinion  on  religious 
matters  in  the  age  in  which  we  live.  That  age  is  character- 
ised by  an  immense  amount  of  mental  activity  on  the 
subject  of  religion ;  and,  unhappily,  the  current  of  opinion 
in  cultivated  circles  runs  with  powerful  tide  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  creed  of  Christendom.  The  time-spirit  is 
theologically  antichristian ;  some  think  that  it  is  so  ethically 
also,  and  has  begun  to  sigh  after  the  jolly  gods  of  Greece, 
and,  tired  of  the  austere  morality  of  Christianity,  to  look 
back  with  longing  to  the  free,  sensual  life  of  paganism, 
regulated  by  8Bsthetic  rather  than  by  moral  law.  Prophets 
inspired  by  the  time-spirit  confidently  predict  the  speedy 
advent  of  a  new  era,  when  the  Ohribtian  religion,  as  hitherto 
believed  and  practised  by  the  church,  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  "  An  inevitable  revolution,"  saith  the  apostle  of 
culture,  Mr  Matthew  Arnold,  "  of  which  we  all  recognise 
the  beginnings  and  signs,  but  which  has  already  spread, 
perhaps,  further  than  most  of  us  think,  is  befalling  the 
religion  in  which  we  have  been  brought  up."  Another 
apostle  of  the  new  era,  of  grimmer  humour,  the  late  Dr 
David  Strauss,  in  that  last  book  of  his.  The  Old  and  the  New 
Faith,  speaking  in  the  "  prophetic  strain  "  that  befits  "  old 
experience,"  remarks  that  "the  religious  territory  in  the 

^  The  following  paper  was  delivered  as  a  lecture  at  the  opening  of  the  Free 
Church  CoUege,  Glasgow,  on  the  2d  November  1875.  It  is  given  here  in  the 
form  it  originally  assumed,  and  with  little  alteration  in  the  substance,  the 
only  portion  that  has  been  recast  being  that  which  refers  to  the  sermon  of 
Principal  TuUoch  on  ''Keligion  and  Theology."  The  retention  of  a  refer- 
ence to  a  fugitive  publication  in  a  paper  appearing  at  this  date  may  seem  to 
demand  an  apology,  and  my  apology  is  that  the  sermon  in  question  supplies  a 
convenient  illustration  of  an  injurious  tendency  of  which  my  subject  leads 
me  to  speak.  I  trust  nothing  objectionable  wiU  be  found  in  the  spirit  of  the 
reference. 
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human  soul  is  like  the  territory  of  the  Red-skins  in  America, 
Tirhich,  lament  and  condemn  the  fact  as  much  as  we  please, 
is  from  year  to  year  becoming  more  and  more  contracted 
by  their  white-skinned  neighbours/'^  We  Christians  are 
the  Bed  Indians  of  Strauss'  parable,  and  we  see  what  we 
have  to  expect  from  the  white-skinned  children  of  culture 
who  are  rapidly  taking  possession  of  the  land. 

In  some  respects  the  discouraging  comparison  made  by 
the  veteran  champion  of  modem  unbelief  is  quite  true. 
Believers  in  Christianity  in  these  days  are  pressed  and 
hemmed  on  every  side,  and  almost,  if  not  altogether  as  sorely 
beset  as  were  Christians  of  the  early  ages,  when  the  apolo- 
getic function  of  the  church  was  called  incessantly  into  play 
by  the  fierce  antagonisms  of  conflicting  systems  of  religious 
belief  and  philosophic  opinion.  We  are  confronted  with 
rival  theories  of  the  imiverse,  or  in  German  phrase.  Welt- 
anschauungcn,  all  subversive  of  the  very  foundations  on 
which  the  Christian  faith  is  built.  First,  there  is  atheistic 
materialism,  which  tells  us  that  no  God  is  needed  to 
account  for  this  universe,  nothing  but  the  primary  elements 
of  matter,  atoms  with  their  essential  properties.  Out  of 
these  inanimate  atoms  eternally  existent,  sprang  at  a  given 
time,  amid  favouring  circumstances,  not  by  creation  or 
miraculous  act  of  some  fancied  deity,  but  by  natural  law, 
the  primordial  forms  of  life  ;  and  out  of  life  once  given  in 
the  rudest  germ,  sprang  by  a  slow,  insensibly  progressive 
development,  all  higher  forms  of  animated  existence,  till 
the  process  of  evolution  terminated  in  man.  In  this  way 
does  modern  materialism,  assisted  by  modem  science, 
undertake  the  construction  of  the  Kosmos  without  a  God. 
Not  that  modem  science  is  in  itself  atheistic  in  spirit  or 
tendency,  though  a  German  philosopher  of  last  century, 
Jacobi,  said  that  it  was  the  interest  of  science  that  there 
should  be  no  God.  The  statement  is  true  only  in  the  sense 
that  science  cannot  allow  the  idea  of  a  God  or  a  Creator 
to  be  interposed  as  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  its  pursuit  of 
natural  causes.  In  this  view  science  has  certainly  no 
interest  in  proving  the  existence  of  a  God;  it  leaves  the 
divine  existence  to  look  after  itself,  and  confines  itself  to  its 
proper  work,  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  nature.    But 

'  Der  alte  xtnd  der  neue  Olaube,  pp.  141-2. 
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neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is  science,  as  such,  impelled  by 
any  atheistic  animv^a.  It  does  not  propose  to  itself,  as  its 
chief  end,  or  even  as  a  subordinate  end,  to  expel  God  from 
the  universe,  but  simply  takes  the  liberty  of  pursuing  its 
own  proper  end,  the  ascertainment  of  natural  causes,  without 
inquiring  at  every  turn;  how  does  this  result  square  with 
existing  theological  opinions  ?  But  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  science,  prosecuting  its  investigations  in  this  spirit,  has 
made  discoveries,  and  still  more,  has  invented  hypotheses, 
which  have  been  welcomed  by  materialists  as  enabling  them 
to  make  out  an  extremely  plausible  case  in  behalf  of  their 
theory  of  the  universe,  which,  excluding  creation  and  provi- 
dence, leaves  nothing  for  God  to  do,  and  therefore  dispenses 
with  his  existence  altogether.  If  any  one  desires  to  see 
how  the  discoveries  and  hypotheses  of  modem  science, 
including  the  now  famous  hypothesis  of  Darwin  regarding 
the  origin  of  species,  and  of  man  in  particular,  can  be  made 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  atheism,  he  has  but  to  read  the 
book  of  Strauss  already  referred  to,  where  the  materialistic 
view  of  the  world  is  expounded  with  all  the  clearness  and 
idiomatic  terseness  of  which  its  author  was  a  master. 

Side  by  side  with  materialism,  and  kindred  in  its  results, 
though  opposed  in  its  starting  point  and  philosophic 
method,  stands  pantheism, — an  airy,  intangible  system, 
protean  in  its  varying  forms,  and  difficult  to  define.  Unlike 
materialism,  pantheism  speaks  of  a  God,  speaks  much  of 
him,  indeed,  or,  of  it  rather ;  seeming  to  make  God  all  in 
aU — the  universal  substance,  as  in  Spinoza's  system;  the 
absolute,  all-pervading  spirit,  as  in  more  modem  systems. 
But  the  God  of  pantheism  is  no  being  in  particular,  distinct 
from  the  world,  and  existing  before  a  world  was.  God  is 
simply  the  ideality  of  the  world,  and  the  world  is  the  reality 
of  God.  It  is  therefore  absurd,  from  the  pantheistic  point 
of  view,  to  speak  of  the  personality  of  God.  There  are 
neither  personality,  consciousness,  nor  will  in  God,  except 
in  BO  far  as  God  attains  to  these  in  man,  in  the  course  of  the 
great  world  process.  The  aspect  of  the  world  does  not 
require  us  to  ascribe  to  God  such  attributes.  There  is, 
indeed,  an  objective  reason  in  the  world,  manifest  in  all 
those  adaptations  of  organism  to  environment,  and  of  the 
various  parts  of  an  organism  to  each  other,  from  which  old- 
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faBhioned  theists  drew  those  evidences  of  design  which  con- 
stituted their  staple  argument  for  the  being  of  a  God. 
There  is  also  a  moral  order  observable  in  the  world,  which 
presents  the  appearance,  on  a  large  view  of  history,  of  a 
moral  government  bent  upon  bringing  about  a  corres- 
pondence between  character  and  lot  in  the  experience  of 
nations,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  individuals.  But  though 
there  is  an  aspect  of  design,  there  is  no  designer ;  though 
there  is  a  moral  order,  there  is  no  orderer.  The  reason  in 
the  world  is  unconscious,  the  moral  order  of  the  world  is 
blind.  It  is  a  mere  power  in  the  world,  not  ourselves, 
making  for  righteousness;  that  is  all  we  know  of  it,  and 
that  is  all  we  have  for  a  God.  Such  is  the  phrase,  and  such 
the  theology  of  Mr  Matthew  Arnold,  who,  in  his  Literature 
and  Dogmay  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  such  a  theology,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  populariser  for  English  tastes  of  German 
pantheistic  philosophy ;  as  in  the  view  of  the  Bible  enun- 
ciated in  the  same  work,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the 
populariser  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  Spinoza  in  his 
Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus.  There  is,  says  this  gifted 
writer,  a  power  in  the  world,  not  ourselves,  making  for 
righteousness,  and  this  power  he  calls  God ;  just  as  Fichte, 
using  a  different  form  of  expression  to  convey  the  same 
sense,  said,  "  God  is  the  moral  order  of  the  world.'*  But 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  this  power  is  not  a  personal 
power,  endowed  with  consciousness  and  will;  and  we  are 
further  informed  that  it  is  an  entire  mistake  to  imagine  that 
the  authors  of  that  Hebrew  literature  called  the  Old  Testa- 
ment meant  to  teach  the  existence  of  any  such  personal 
power  exercising  a  Providence  over  human  affairs.  This  is 
not  the  place  or  time  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  Arnold's 
views ;  though  I  cannot  help  remarking,  in  a  passing  sen- 
tence, how  strangely  the  idea  formed  by  this  brilliant  though 
flippant  litterateur  of  the  Bible  doctrine  of  God  conflicts,  I 
do  not  say  with  the  instinctive  impressions  of  the  multitude, 
but  with  the  opinion  of  at  least  equally  conipetent  judges, 
such  as  the  author  of  The  Creed  of  Christendom,  to  whom  it 
appears  self-evident  that  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  was 
"specially  personal,  concrete,  and  anthropomorphitic;"*  or 
the  author  of  The  Old  and  the  New  Faith,  who  tells  us  that  to 

*  The  Creed  of  Christendom^  third  edition,  Introduction,  p.  xx. 
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the  Jew/'  God  was  before  all  things  a  Being,  who  manifested 
himself  as  a  Person."*  But  this  by  the  way.  My  present 
object  is  simply  to  indicate  the  nature  of  Arnold's  views,  as 
those  of  one  who  may  be  conveniently  taken  as  an  English 
representative  of  a  pantheistic  mode  of  thought  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  thoroughly  antichristian  in  spirit  and  tendency. 
A  third  theory  of  the  universe,  not  less  antagonistic  to 
Christianity  than  the  two  foregoing,  though  to  a  superficial 
view  not  so  obviously  so,  remains  to  be  mentioned,  viz., 
that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  modem  speculative  theism. 
This  scheme  of  thought  concerning  God  and  the  world  in 
their  relations  to  each  other  is  better  known  on  the  Conti- 
nent than  in  this  country,  though  Theodore  Parker,  of 
America,  may  be  referred  to  as  one  of  its  best  known 
expositors  in  the  English  tongue,  and  m  this  country  Miss 
Cobbe,  and  with  a  certain  hesitancy  Bathbone  Greg,  for  he 
has  no  consistent  speculative  position,  and  even  ostenta- 
tiously proclaims  his  incapacity  for  philosophic  speculation. 
Speculative  theism  believes  in  a  living,  self-conscious,  self- 
determining  God,  the  absolute  personality  in  whom  the  world 
has  its  unity  and  ground.  But  the  God  of  this  theory  is 
''immanent  in  the  world,"  has  no  existence  apart  from  the 
world,  has  no  activity  beyond  the  fixed  order  of  the  world. 
Without  a  world  there  were  no  God,  and  outside  the 
unbroken  adamantine  chain  of  natural  causality  there  is 
no  divine  action.  The  world  is  eternal,  and  its  order 
inviolable.  It  never  had  a  beginning,  and  never  will  have 
an  end ;  and  its  continuity  cannot  be  broken  through  by 
miraculous  interference.  There  never  was,  never  will  be, 
never  can  be  a  miracle  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word — no 
miracle  of  creation,  or  of  providence,  or  of  grace,  or  of 
virtue ;  even  the  ideal  humanity  ascribed  by  Schleiermacher 
to  Christ  is  inadmissible  in  this  system,  because  it  is  a 
breach  of  the  world  continuity,  a  perforation  of  the  system  of 
the  universe  by  a  moral  miracle.  God,  in  this  system,  is  a 
prisoner  in  the  world,  has  been  a  prisoner  from  all  eternity, 
and  to  all  eternity  must  remain  in  his  prison.  He  is  a 
shell-fish,  with  the  universe  for  his  shell ;  only  that  there  is 
no  opening  for  him  to  get  out,  and  how  he  got  into  the  shell, 
or  how  the  shell  came  to  be  there,  no  man  can  tell. 

*  jDcr  aXU  und  der  new  Olaube,  p.  107. 
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No  one  possessing  any  insight  can  fail  to  see  that  all  these 
theories  of  the  nniverse  are  utteriy  suhyersive  of  catholic 
Christianity,  which  is  based  upon  a  belief  in  a  free  gracious 
interposition  of  a  living  God  in  the  world's  history,  in  fulfil* 
ment  of  a  redemptive  purpose,  by  means  above  the  plane  of 
nature.  All  these  schemes  of  thought  are  characterised  by 
thorough-going  naturalism;  in  all  the  supernatural,  the  mira- 
culous, is  inexorably  excluded ;  in  the  first  two,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  is  no  living  God  distinct  from  the  world ;  in 
the  third,  because  the  divine  vitality  and  activity  are  restricted 
to  the  course  of  nature,  and  exhaustively  expressed  therein. 
There  can  be  no  word  in  any  of  these  systems,  as  their 
honest,  straightforward,  thoroughgoing  expositors  franMj 
avow,  of  inspiration,  except  in  the  sense  in  which  all  genius 
is  inspired,  of  revelation  by  miraculous  deeds,  of  incarnation 
by  a  free  act  of  divine  self-emptying,  or  even  of  a  perfect 
man.  The  Socinian  theory  of  Christ's  person  is  excluded 
not  less  than  the  orthodox,  and  the  Saviour  descends  to  the 
level  of  a  religious  genius,  possibly  the  greatest  that  has  as 
yet  appeared,  but  not  the  greatest  conceivable,  taking  his 
place  as  primus  inter  pares,  along  with  Sakya-muni  and 
Socrates,  and  other  world-famous  religious  geniuses,  and 
working  in  the  world  savingly,  just  as  they  did,  by  precepts 
of  wisdom  and  a  life  of  sanctity.  Hence  any  of  these  theories 
being  accepted,  it  is  all  over  with  the  Christian  religion ;  and 
it  can  only  be  owing  to  a  lingering  feeling  of  attachment  to 
a  venerable  name  if  the  advocates  of  such  theories  decline, 
with  Strauss,  to  answer  in  the  negative  the  question,  *'  Are 
we  yet  Christians?''  And  of  course  it  is  all  over  with  the 
claims  of  the  Bible  to  be  a  supernatural  revelation,  the 
record  of  a  divine  interposition  in  the  history  of  the  world 
for  the  redemption  of  man.  The  materialist,  the  pantheist, 
the  modern  speculative  theist,  might  save  himself  the  trouble 
of  examining  these  claims,  and  simply  say,  "  Such  preten- 
sions on  my  philosophy  are  absurd,  the  thing  cannot  be." 

But  such  a  summary  method  of  procedure  would  make 
the  speculative  source  of  unbelief  too  apparent,  and  therefore 
the  a  priori  reasoning  must  be  backed  up  by  a  critico-historical 
inquiry,  designed  to  shew  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Christian  religion  are  historically  untrustworthy, 
and  that  both  they  and  the  doctrine  they  contain  are  tbe 
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products  of  a  natural  process  of  evolution^  which  can  he 
explained,  and  to  a  certain  extent  historically  verified.  This 
part  of  the  work  fell  to  he  done  by  the  late  Dr  Baur  and  his 
followers,  who  together  constitute  what  is  usually  designated 
the  Tubingen  critical  school;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  task  assigned  to  them  was  performed  by  these  scholars, 
and  especially  by  the  leader  of  the  party,  with  consummate 
ability,  with  immense  learning,  and  with  hearty  goodwill. 
It  is  now  forty  years  and  more  since  Baur  began  that  learned 
labour,  the  fruit  of  which  was  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
works  of  a  critical,  historical,  and  historico-dogmatic  nature, 
devoted  to  the  great  end  of  applying  to  Christianity  the 
principles  of  Hegelian  philosophy ;  and  since  then  there  has 
taken  place  in  Germany,  even  among  theologians  of  the 
advanced  school,  a  reaction  from  the  extreme  opinions 
therein  advocated  towards  older  and  more  conservative 
views  regarding  the  origin,  authorship,  and  historical  value 
of  the  New  Testament  writings.  But  it  is  only  of  late  years 
that  the  echo  of  Baur's  powerful  voice  has  begun  to  be  heard 
in  this  country.  We  are  just  at  present  in  course  of  being 
made  familiar  with  the  Tubingen  theories  by  the  medium  of 
translations,  and  by  an  anonymous  work  entitled  Super- 
natural  Religion^  which  was  ushered  into  the  world,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  with  the  universal  applause  of  the  critics,  but 
which  is  now  beginning  to  find  its  proper  level  as  pretentious 
in  its  scholarship,  and  passionately  partisan  in  its  support 
of  an  extreme  negative  tendency  that  is  out  of  date  in  the 
country  where  it  took  its  rise. 

Such  are  the  foes,  philosophic  and  critical,  with  whom  we 
have  to  fight.  They  are  many,  strong,  and  stem,  uncom- 
promising, bent  on  a  war  of  extermination,  jubilant  in  tone, 
confident  of  victory ;  the  shout  of  triumph  is  in  their  camp, 
and  they  march  forth,  like  the  Russian  host  at  Inkermann, 
to  drive  us  into  the  sea.  The  first  feeling  of  the  believer  is 
one  of  dismay  and  consternation,  as  if  it  were  all  over  with 
the  faith  dear  to  his  heart,  and  defence  of  Christianity  in 
presence  of  the  advancing  battalions  of  philosophy  and 
science,  criticism  and  culture,  were  no  longer  possible. 
But  the  issue  of  that  famous  combat  to  which  allusion  has 
been  mad^  helps  to  assure  us  by  reminding  us  that  the 
battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong.    Desperate  as  the  situa- 
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tion  may  appear,  there  are  some  aspects  of  it  fitted  to  rebuke 
despondency.    In  the  first  place,  the  radical,  thoroughgoing 
character  of  the  opposition  is  in  itself  a  cause  of  satisfaction. 
The  war  is  avowedly  concerning  fundamentals — concerning 
the  very  idea  of  God.    The  avowal  is  made  with  the  utmost 
frankness ;  as  by  Mr  Arnold,  who  teUs  us  that  it  is  "  the 
axiomatic  basis  which  must  go,"  the  assumption  with  which 
all  the  churches  and  sects  set  out,  that  there  is  ''  a  great 
Personal  First  Cause,  the  moral  and  intelligent  Governor  of 
the  universe."     Some,  who  have  an  interest  in  concealing 
the  real  issue  of  the  controversy,  may  lament  such  out- 
spokenness.   I  for  my  part  am  profoundly  thankful  for  it ; 
for  I  am  persuaded  that  Strauss,  and  Baur,  and  Arnold, 
and  the  author  of  Supernatural  Religion  y  by  their  extreme 
frankness  in  setting  forth  the  true  state  of  the  question, 
have  done  good  service  to  Christianity,  by  shewing  clearly 
what  is  to  be  next  when  it  is  got  rid  of,  and  so  summoning 
to  decision  those  who  halt  between  two  opinions.     The 
honest  avowal  therefore  of  the  radical  nature  of  the  strife  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  sorry  for.    Neither  is  the  fact  that  the 
strife  is  radical — about  fundamental,  not  about  details,  even 
about  the  Christian  conception  of  God.    It  is  always  satis- 
factory to  an  honest  mind  to  be  engaged  in  a  controversy 
that  has  a  broad  issue.    It  gives  dignity  to  character,  and 
elevation  to  thought,  to  take  part  in  a  mighty  spiritual 
conflict,  which  calls  us  away  from  narrow,  belittling  disputes 
about  questions  of  casuistry  or  minute  points  of  doctrine, 
that  do  not  concern  the  interests  of  catholic  Christianity, 
but  only  those  of  a  sectional  orthodoxy,  to  engage  in  a 
nobler  fight,  pro  aris  et  focis,  for  those  great  fundamental 
truths  which  constitute  the  common  creed  of  Christendom. 
Then,  may  we  not  hope  that  the  momentous  nature  of  the 
struggle,  once  clearly  understood,  will  have  the  effect  of 
making  Christians  feel  the  insignificance  of  dividing  distinc- 
tive beliefs,  in  comparison  with  the  truths  held  in  common 
by  all,  and  so  prepare  the  way  for  a  healing  of  these  divisions 
which  have  done  more  harm  to  Christianity  than  all  the 
assaults  of  infidelity  combined  ?   The  fierce  assaults  of  recent 
unbelief  will  do  more  good  than  harm,  if  theyhelpto  develop  in 
the  church  the  feeling  of  catholicity,  and  to  teach  her  the  wis* 
dom contained  in  the  counsel  of  Hermocrates  the  Syracusan, 
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to  the  Siciliots,  in  view  of  the  Athenian  invasion,  to  cease 
from  their  tribal  enmities  and  petty  strifes,  and  combine 
together  in  resolute  resistance  against  the  common  foe.' 
One  other  benefit  we  may  hope  to  reap  from  the  present 
crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  the  faith.  The  onslaught  of  the 
enemy  may  help  to  make  the  faith  assailed  more  precious 
to  our  own  hearts,  by  compelling  us  to  reconsider  the  ground 
of  our  beliefs.  We  in  these  lands  have  been  in  a  profound 
dogmatic  slumber,  from  which  we  are  now  being  rudely 
awakened.  We  have  held  the  faith,  and  been  thoroughly 
sound,  and  very  confident  and  self-complacent  in  our  ortho- 
doxy ;  but  we  have  at  the  same  time  been  to  a  large  extent 
ignorant  of  what  has  been  said  either  for  or  against  our 
creed ;  and  that  creed  has  been  to  us  just  what  all  things 
which  cost  little  trouble  are  apt  to  be  to  their  possessors — 
a  thing  to  be  talked  about,  rather  than  a  thing  of  unspeak- 
able value,  for  the  sake  of  which  we  would  gladly  part  with 
all.  And  now  this  trial  of  faith  is  coming  upon  us  for  our 
spiritual  discipline,  to  expose  our  hypocrisy,  to  rouse  us  out 
of  our  indolence,  to  waken  us  up 

"  To  the  higher  aims 
Of  a  land  that  has  lost  for  a  little  her  Inst  of  gold. 
And  love  of  a  peace  that  was  full  of  wrongs  and  shames," 

and  make  us  so  behave  ourselves  in  the  crisis  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  say  \-r 

"  We  have  proved  we  have  hearts  in  a  cause,  we  are  noble  still ; 
And  myself  have  awaked,  as  it  seems,  to  the  better  mind."  ' 

The  need  for  apology  being  so  urgent  in  these  times,  how 
is  the  church  to  discharge  her  apologetic  function  ?  I  do 
not  think  a  better  answer  could  be  given  to  the  question, 
than  one  based  upon  the  counsel  of  the  apostle  Peter  to 
Christians  summoned  to  answer  for  themselves  before 
heathen  tribunals,  and  on  the  words  spoken  by  the  same 
Peter  in  his  disciple-days  at  a  certain  crisis  in  the  history  of 
his  Master.  The  counsel  of  the  apostle  runs:  ''Be  not 
afraid  of  their  terror,  neither  be  troubled ;  but  sanctify  the 
Lord  Christ  in  your  hearts,  and  be  ready  always  for  apology 
to  every  man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is 
in  you ;  but  with  meekness  and  fear,  having  a  good  con- 

^  Thucydides,  Book  iv.  69.  *  Tennyson,  Maud^  vL  v. 
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science.'*^  The  words  of  the  disciple,  spoken  at  a  time  when 
many  were  forsaking  Jesus,  and  in  answer  to  the  question, 
*'  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?  "  were,  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we 
go  ?  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life ;  and  we  believe,  and 
are  sure,  that  thou  art  the  holy  one  of  God."*  Christian 
apologetic,  according  to  apostolic  precept  and  example, 
should  be  conducted,  without  pariic,  with  modestyj  and  yet 
with  the  decisioji  and  firmness  of  men  who  know  what  is  at 
stake,  and  "  realise  the  alternatives." 

Panic  is  apt  to  overtake  even  a  well-disciplined  army 
when  it  is  surprised  by  a  sudden  and  vigorous  attack  of  its 
foe.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if  the  church 
militant  should  sometimes  be  panic-stricken  in  presence  of 
an  unusually  formidable  assault  on  the  faith,  bursting 
suddenly  upon  it  from  some  unexpected  quarter.  Such  a 
visitation  of  panic  overtook  the  religious  world  when  Strauss' 
Leben  Jesu  appeared  in  1835.  Many  a  one,  now  well 
established  in  faith,  can  remember  the  sensations  of  horror 
and  despair  which  seized  his  heart  when,  with  the  hunger 
of  a  student,  he  devoured  that  tremendous  book,  finding  intel- 
lectual gratification  in  its  clear  trenchant  style  and  rigoroas 
logic,  and  possibly  deriving  a  certain  furtive  pleasure  from 
its  sceptical  tone ;  only  however  to  exchange  the  sweetness 
in  the  mouth,  while  the  pages  were  being  turned  over,  for 
intense  bitterness  in  the  inward  parts,  when  the  work  had 
been  perused  and  its  drift  realised.  Such  panic  in  the 
individual  breast,  or  in  the  community  at  large,  for  at  least 
a  short  space,  is  perhaps  in  such  circumstances  inevitable. 
But  it  does  not  become  the  Church  of  Christ  to  give  way  for 
any  length  of  time  to  panic.  She  should  sanctify  the  Lord 
Christ  in  her  heart,  sanctify  Christ  as  the  Lord ;  and  possess 
her  soul  in  patience  and  peace.  For  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord 
is  the  one  thing  about  which  she  can  always  be  sure,  and 
that  certainty  carries  a  great  deal  along  with  it.  Believing 
and  being  sure  that  Jesus  is  the  holy  one  of  God,  she  has 
got  in  that  one  truth  a  firm  footing  for  her  creed ;  in  his 

*  1  Pet  in,  14-16.     The  approved  reading  in  ver.  15  is,  Kv^tt  )i  <■•»  x^trrit 

kyiiftLTt  \f  TtiTe  xm^Uig  vfJit,  and  before  fttrm,  fr^«i;riir«f  Mtu  f «^v  should  be 
an  Jixxm. 

'  John  vi  68.    Instead  of  i  x^t^rh  •  vUg  m  0t»Z  of  the  received  text, 
critics  are  agreed  in  adopting  the  reading,  •  Sym  w  But, 
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perfect  character  a  miracaloas  breach  in  the  wall  of 
naturalism,  which  insnres  the  eonquest  of  the  citadel.  For 
that  miracle  can  never  stand  alone ;  it  is  a  fact  which  foims 
a  part  of  a  system ;  in  proof  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  unbelief  which  begins  by  assailing  the  inspiration 
of  Scripture,  or  the  miracles,  or  the  historical  reliableness  of 
the  gospels,  or  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  or  the  resurrection 
on  the  third  day,  often  ends  by  assailing  the  character  of 
Jesus,  with  a  view  to  shew  that  he  was  not,  what  naturalism 
cannot  allow  him  to  be,  perfect  in  wisdom  and  goodness, 
but  an  ignorant,  erring,  sinful,  though  on  the  whole  wise, 
good  man.  And  this  is  a  conclusion  which  the  heart  of 
Christendom  will  always  find  it  morally  impossible  to  accept. 
Her  attitude  towards  censors  of  the  character  of  her  Lord, 
will  always  be,  "  We  believe  and  know  that  he  is  the  Holy 
One  of  God."  And  occupying  this  attitude  with  all  her 
heart,  and  with  a  good  conscience,  she  will  be  incapable  of 
fearing  overthrow.  She  will  be  convinced  that  whatever  is 
bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  the  sanctity  and  Lord- 
ship of  Christ,  whether  as  presupposition  or  as  logical  con- 
sequence, will  turn  out  on  due  investigation  to  be  true,  and 
will  not  be  shaken  in  mind  by  confident  assertions  of  the 
kind  so  rife  in  such  a  work  as  Supernatural  Religion ;"  "  It  is 
now  proved,"  "all  scholars  agree,"  "no  rational  man  can 
doubt,"  that  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  religion  is  ex- 
ploded, and  that  none  but  knaves  or  fools  can  any  longer 
believe  in  it ;  or  by  regiments  of  citations  marched  past  in 
foot  notes,  to  intimidate  simple  readers  by  a  formidable 
array  of  hostile  authorities.  And  it  is  very  necessary  that 
the  Church  should  preserve  this  attitude  of  calm  confidence. 
It  is  the  best  defence  against  two  vices  of  opposite  character, 
to  one  or  other  of  which  panic-stricken  men  are  prone — ^the 
vice  of  overdone  antagonism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of 
a  spirit  of  surrender  on  the  other.  The  cause  of  truth  has 
suffered  greatly  from  both.  From  the  one  cause  has  pro- 
ceeded the  defence  of  many  an  untenable  position,  as  e.g. 
when  Protestant  theologians  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried 
by  their  zeal  against  the  Bomish  doctrines  of  tradition,  into 
80  exaggerated  a  view  of  the  infallibility  and  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  as  to  maintain  that  the  Hebrew  vowel  points  were 
inspired,  and  that  the  text  of  Scripture  had  been  preserved 
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absolutely  incorrupt.  From  the  spirit  of  surrender,  on  the  ^ 
other  hand,  has  proceeded  too  often  the  abandonment  of 
really  vital  truths,  and  the  virtual  giving  up  of  the  cause  as 
lost.  The  cry  has  been  raised,  "A  confederacy!  a  con- 
federacy !  let  us  unite  with  this  party  in  order  to  beat  that 
other,"  and  the  effect  has  been  simply  to  substitute  one  form 
of  unbelief  for  another,  and  to  gain  an  apparent  victory 
which  was  a  real  defeat.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  defence  against  deism  in  the  last  century,  in 
which  Christianity  was  conceived  of,  in  the  deistic  manner, 
as  a  body  of  instruction  communicated  on  such  topics  as  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  rather  than  as  a  great  fact — ^the  fact 
of  redemption  achieved ;  the  effect  being  that  the  soul  of  the 
system  defended  was  sacrificed,  and  the  fight  was  main- 
tained over  its  dead  carcase. 

Modesty  also  becomes  the  Christian  apologist.  Beady 
always  for  apology,  but  with  meekness  laid  reverence  (dxxA 
/ubird  ir^aurriToi  xai  fojSou),  is  the  apostolic  rule.  This  rule  in- 
volves these  two  things  at  least,  respect  for  the  position  and 
arguments  of  opponents,  and  moderation,  sobriety,  and 
capdour  in  the  statement  and  defence  of  our  own  position. 
No  one  is  at  all  likely  to  be  an  effective  apologist  who  is  not 
keenly  alive  to  the  difficulties  of  faith,  and  qualified  by  his 
own  experience  to  understand  the  possibility  of  honest  doubt, 
or  even  of  emphatic  passionate  denial,  on  the  part  of  honour- 
able truth-loving  men.  As  little  is  good  service  to  be  looked 
for  from  him  who  is  dogmatic  in  tone,  and  conceited  in 
spirit ;  not  only  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  concerning 
essentials,  but  presumptuously  confident  in  regard  to  acces- 
sories and  inferences ;  not  prepared  to  allow  that  there  can 
possibly  be  error  in  anything  which  he  believes,  or  that  any 
question  on  which  he  has  made  up  his  mind  can  stand  in 
need  of  reconsideration.  The  wise  defender  of  the  faith  will 
stand  only  on  the  essential  presuppositions  of  Christianity, 
and  take  good  care  not  to  allow  any  position  of  subordinate 
importance,  even  though  he  himself  believe  in  it,  to  usurp 
the  place  of  a  fundamental.  He  will  stand  upon  the  reality 
of  a  divine  revelation,  for  example,  and  upon  the  Bible  as  the 
reliable  record  of  that  revelation  as  made  by  divine  words 
and  deeds ;  but  he  will  not  allow  a  priori  inferences,  from 
the  idea  of  a  revelation  to  the  literary  history  and  character- 
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istics  of  the  record,  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  question  at 
issue,  but  will  consent  to  treat  these  as  simple  questions  of 
fact.  In  regard  to  the  gospel  records,  for  example,  so  unspeak- 
ably important  in  their  substance  and  in  their  bearings  on  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  great  aim  of  a  discreet 
and  gentle  apologist  will  be,  not  to  construct  a  harmony 
unmarred  by  a  single  discrepancy,  but  to  demonstrate  the 
broad  position,  that  the  gospels  as  a  whole  are  not  mythical 
but  historical.  In  all  things  he  will  aim  at  being  strong 
rather  than  at  being  extreme ;  and  by  his  moderation  and 
discrimination  in  argument,  will  make  the  impression  that 
he  has  such  a  good  cause  in  hand  that  he  can  afford  to  make 
concessions.  Of  this  meek  and  reverent  style  of  apologetic 
we  have  an  admirable  example  in  Bishop  Butler,  who,  in  his 
attitude  towards  unbelief,  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
great  mass  of  apologists  in  his  day,  whose  whole  style  of 
argumentation  was  that  of  bullies  and  hired  advocates, 
retained  by  a  fee  for  the  defence  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Of  Butler  it  has  been  well  remarked,  that  his  merit  lies, 
"not  in  the  'irrefragable  proof*  which  Southey's  epithet 
attributes  to  his  construction,  but  in  his  shewing  the  nature 
of  the  proof,  and  daring  to  admit  that  it  was  less  than  cer- 
tain; to  own  that  a  man  may  be  fully  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  a  matter,  and  upon  the  strongest  reasons,  and  yet 
not  be  able  to  answer  all  the  difficulties  which  may  be 
raised  upon  it."  ^  It  is  because  this  is  true  of  Butler  that 
his  Analogy  remains  a  classic  to  this  day,  almost  the  only 
part  of  the  apologetic  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  has  stood  the  test  of  time ;  and  it  is  by  an  apologetic 
conducted  in  the  same  spirit  of  sobriety  and  candour,  with 
the  "  meekness  of  wisdom,"  that  the  church  in  our  own  day 
will  at  length  overcome  in  the  contest  which  awaits  her. 

But  the  ''  meekness  of  wisdom"  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  uncertainty,  or  to  be  regarded  as  incompatible  with 
decision.  The  requirement  of  modesty  may  be,  and  ought 
to  be,  combined  with  the  firmness  of  one  who  knows  what  is 
at  stake,  and  has  clearly  realised  the  alternatives — seen,  that 
is,  what  is  involved  in  the  Christian  position,  and  also  what 
is  involved  in  abandoning  it.    The  Christian  religion  has  its 

»  "Tendencies  of  Religious  Thought  in  England,  168&-1750,"  by  Rev. 
Mark  Pattison  in  JSssay$  and  Jievkws,  p.  306. 
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own  peculiar  Weltanschauung,  its  own  theory  of  the  universe, 
its  own  idea  of  God  and  of  the  world,  and  of  the  relation 
between  God  and  the  world ;  and  the  apologist  ought  to  have 
a  clear  understanding  what  the  Christain  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse is,  as  distinguished  from,  and  in  certain  respects 
opposed  to,  the  other  theories  previously  described,  that  he 
may  know  when  to  make  a  firm  stand,  and  may  not  commit 
the  fatal  mistake  of  giving  up  points  which  form  the  key  of 
his  position.  The  Christian  theory,  for  example,  while 
believing  in  the  divine  immanence  in  the  world,  yet  conceives 
of  God  as  so  independent  of  the  world  that  his  existence  and 
perfection  are  no  wise  conditioned  by  the  world,  and  would 
remain  the  same  though  the  world  were  non-existent. 
There  is  room,  therefore,  in  the  Christian  theory  for  the 
doctrine  of  creation,  the  doctrine,  that  is,  that  the 
world  had  a  beginning  in  time,  a  doctrine  excluded  both 
by  the  pantheistic  theory,  and  by  that  of  speculative 
theism,  in  both  of  which  it  is  an  axiom,  *'  without  a  world 
no  God."  Again,  the  Christian  theory,  while  believing  in 
a  Divine  Providence  acting  in  conformity  with  and  through 
the  ordinary  fixed  course  of  nature,  has  such  a  conception 
of  divine  freedom  in  relation  to  the  established  order  as 
involves  the  possibility  of  miracle,  also  denied  both  by 
pantheism  and  by  speculative  theism,  which  both  assert  as 
an  axiomatic  truth  that  the  world-continuity  cannot  by  any 
possibility  be  broken.  On  such  questions  as  these,  therefore, 
a  spirit  of  compromise  or  concession  on  the  part  of  an 
apologist  is  simply  suicidal.  And  yet,  a  disposition  to  yield 
has  often  been  manifested  in  just  such  directions.  A  certain 
school  of  apologists,  actuated  by  a  legitimate  desire  to  go  as 
far  as  possible  in  satisfying  the  demands  of  modem  science 
and  philosophy,  and  giving  to  Christianity  an  aspect  of 
rationality,  have  conceded  one  thing  after  another,  till  the 
faith  has  been  reduced  to  little  more  than  that  nucleus  of 
truths  which  constitute  what  is  called  natural  religion.  The 
author  of  Supernatural  Religion,  speaking  of  this  school, 
represents  it  as  characterised  by  "  a  tendency  to  eliminate 
from  Christianity,  with  thoughtless  dexterity,  every  super- 
natural element  which  does  not  quite  accord  with  current 
opinion,  and  yet  to  ignore  the  fact,  that  in  so  doing  eccle- 
siastical Christianity  has  practically  been  altogether  aban- 
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doned  ; "  and  he  graphically  describes  the  distinguished  men 
who  head  this  tendency  as  endeavouring  '^  to  arrest  for  a 
moment  the  pursuing  wolves  of  doubt  and  unbelief,  by 
practically  throwing  to  them,  scrap  by  scrap,  the  very 
doctrines  which  constitute  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  be 
regarded  as  a  divine  revelation  at  all."  The  description  is 
as  just  as  it  is  graphic,  and  the  picture  ought  to  be  steadily 
kept  in  view  by  all  who,  in  an  apologetic  interest,  strive  to 
discriminate  between  "religion  and  theology;"  meaning  by 
the  former  that  which  is  comparatively  certain  and  intrin- 
sically valuable,  and  by  the  latter  all  that  has  been  the 
subject  of  doubtful  disputation  as  between  theologians 
and  men  of  science,  or  as  between  the  different  theological 
schools  within  the  church.  That  religion  and  theology  are 
to  a  large  extent  separable,  and  that  the  former  may  be  in  a 
thriving  state  when  there  is  much  uncertainty  concerning 
many  subjects  embraced  within  the  latter  is  a  fact,  and  a 
fact  for  which  we  should  be  thankful.  At  the  same  time, 
while  insisting  on  this  distinction,  we  must  be  careful  lest 
we  create  the  impression  that  almost  everything  may  be 
given  up,  and  that  it  would  not  make  much  difference  to 
religion.  Such  an  impression  is  a  very  false  one  where- 
soever it  may  be  entertained.  '  For  the  truth  is,  that  while 
some  sort  of  reUgion  may  remain  whatever  our  theological 
opinions  may  be,  the  quality  of  our  religion  corresponds  to 
our  theology,  and  every  religion  has  its  own  system  of 
theological  conceptions,  the  Christian  religion  not  excepted. 
Herbert  Spencer  has  his  religion,  but  it  consists  simply  in 
a  feeling  of  speechless  awe  in  presence  of  the  unknowable 
substratum  of  all  phenomena.  Strauss  has  his  religion,  but 
it  consists  simply  in  a  feeling  for  the  universum,  in  which 
"  pride  is  blended  with  humility,  joy  with  resignation;"  but 
no  place  is  found  for  worship  or  personal  relations.  Matthew 
Arnold  has  his  reUgion,  hut  it  consists  simply  in  the  earnest 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  neuter  impersonal 
power  not  ourselves  making  for  righteousness ;  to  call  that 
power  personal,  and  so  ascribe  to  it  personal  qualities,  and 
to  aspire  to  have  personal  relations  with  it,  being  in  his 
opinion  Aherglavhe,  extra-belief,  superstition.  Bousseau 
had  his  religion,  but  it  was  a  religion  without  prayer,  because 
a  religion  of  purely  naturalistic  theism.    How  different  from 
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all  these  religions  that  set  forth  as  embodying  the  simplicity 
that  is  in  Christ  in  the  sermon  preached  in  the  parish  church 
of  Grathie,  5th  September  1875,  by  a  distinguished  dignitary 
in  one  of  oar  Scottish  nniyersities,  and  published  under 
the  title  "Religion  and  Theology,"  as  a  sermon  for 
the  times;'  and  how  different  the  theological  postulates 
involved — postulates  repudiated  by  the  writers  just  named, 
but  held  in  common  by  all  believers  of  the  catholic  faith  of 
all  schools  and  sects,  by  Protestants  and  Bomanists,  by 
Arminians  and  Galvinists,  by  Clement,  Origen,  Chrysostom, 
Tertullian,  Augustine,  Cyril,  Erasmus,  Luther,  Calvin, 
Frederick  Robertson,  Jolm  Newman.  The  writer  of  that 
sermon  for  the  times  speaks  of  a  fallen  life  to  be  restored, 
and  of  a  higher  life  of  divine  love  and  sacrifice  willing  and 
able  to  restore  and  purify  this  fallen  life ;  of  the  grace  and 
sacrifice  of  God  on  behalf  of  man ;  of  a  supernatural  religion 
and  a  supernatural  sphere,  and  of  "  the  living  personal  cha- 
racter" of  the  power  that  makes  for  righteousness,  and  of 
personal  relations  with  this  power  as  indispensable  to  reli- 
gion ;  of  "  a  living  righteousness  and  love  far  more  powerful 
than  our  sins."  This  is  religion,  this  is  the  simplicity  that 
is  in  Christ;  but  it  is  theology  also,  theology  perhaps  in 
its  expression  characteristic  of  a  school,  that  of  Mr  Maurice ; 
still  theology  on  the  catholic  foundation,  theology  rejected 
scornfully  by  Strauss  and  Arnold,  and  to  a  large  extent  by 
theists,  like  Theodore  Parker,  and  Miss  Cobbe,  and  Rathbone 
Greg,  who  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  supernatural  in 
any  shape  or  form;  theology  which,  if  admitted,  carries 
along  with  it  a  great  deal  more  in  every  mind  that  follows 
out  its  beliefs  to  their  legitimate  conclusions.  That  being 
so,  is  it  wise  to  emphasise,  so  strongly  as  the  writer  of  the 
sermon  referred  to  has  done,  the  comparative  unimportance 
of  theology?  or  to  include  among  the  questions  of  sub- 
ordinate moment  such  a  question  as,  ''  What  is  the  divine 
nature  ?  "  As  if  that  question  were  not  involved  and  answered 
in  the  assertions  that  God  is  personal,  that  he  is  love,  that 
he  is  righteous,  that  he  sent  his  Son  to  save  the  lost,  as  if 
these  assertions  were  not  the  very  things  now  in  dispute 
when  the  nature  of  God  is  under  discussion,  as  they  were 
the  things  connected  with  the  Christian  religion  which  the 

'  By  Principal  Tulloch,  of  St  Andrews. 
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heathen  philosopher,  Gelsas,  assailed  in  the  second  century. 
It  is  not  such  vague  talk  about  the  difference  between 
religion  and  theology  that  is  to  help  men  through  spiritual 
perplexities  in  these  critical  times,  but  rather  earnest 
endeavours  to  shew  what  theological  postulates  are  essential 
to  the  Christian  faith,  and,  while  treating  other  positions  as 
matters  of  comparative  indifference,  the  resolute  defence  of 
these  against  all  comers.^ 

While  such  vague  generalities  give  no  help  to  the  per- 
plexed, they  fail  still  more  signally  to  satisfy  thorough- 
going unbelievers.  Though  so  much  of  the  creed  is  thrown 
to  the  wolves,  too  much  is  retained  for  the  sacrifice  to  silence 
their  howling. 

.  Accordingly,  nothing  is  more  noticeable  in  the  recent 
literature  of  unbelief  than  the  howl  of  dissatisfaction 
directed  against  the  men  of  compromise.  Miss  Cobbe  in 
England,  Pecaut  in  France,  Strauss  and  Schwartz  in 
Germany,  are  all  down  on  the  mediation  school,  as  admitting 
too  much  for  the  consistency  of  their  own  position,  and  too 
little  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  opponents.  Strauss, 
in  his  minor  publication.  Die  Halhen  und  die  Ganzen 
(the  half-way  men  and  the  thorough-going  men),  with 
Schenkel  in  view  as  the  representative  of  the  former, 
characterises  theologians  of  his  type  as  utterers  of  false 
coin,  and  says  it  is  high  time  some  one  were  appointed  to 
look  after  them,  and  meantime  promises  without  any 
appointment  to  do  his  best  to  detect  and  expose  their 
practices : 

"  I  wait  not  tiU  some  one  has  appointed  me  ;  there  am  I,  I  need  no 
outer,  I  follow  my  inner  calling.  I  cannot  be  everywhere,  but  I  will  do 
what  I  can.    When  I  go  to  the  market,  when  I  pass  by  a  money-box,  I 

*  In  what  the  distinction  between  religion  as  the  certain  element,  and 
theology  as  the  uncertain,  is  apt  to  end,  we  may  learn  from  the  recently 
published  work  of  the  late  Iiord  Amberley,  on  the  Analysis  of  ReligwuB  Belief. 
In  Lord  Amberley's  hands  the  distinction  assumes  the  form  of  one  between 
belief  and  faith — belief  signifying  the  uncertain  opinions  of  mankind  concern- 
ing God,  man,  and  the  universe  ;  and  faith  the  vague  undefinable  sense  of  the 
unknown  and  unknowable  Somewhat  which  underlies  all  creeds.  In  the  person 
of  Lord  Amberley  Christianity  has  to  meet  a  new  foe  who  utilises  the  results 
of  the  recent  science  of  comparative  theology  to  divest  her  of  her  claims  to  be 
a  revealed  supernatural  religion,  and  to  degrade  her  to  the  position  of  one 
among  many,  in  some  respects  like,  in  some  respects  better^  and  in  some 
worse,  than  other  religions. 
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keep  my  eyes  open.  With  false  pence  I  do  not  trouble  myself,  for  it 
were  then  impossible  to  overtake  the  work  ;  but  when  a  leaden  thaler, 
or  counters  in  place  of  ducats  turn  up,  there  is  business  for  me,  I  will 
not  let  the  offender  go  till  I  have  handed  him  over.  I  will  not,  I  am 
aware,  make  myself  loved  thereby,  I  will  receive  thanks  from  none,  but 
from  truth  only,  whom  I  serve.  Did  he  earn  thanks  who  turned  the 
merchants  and  money-changers  out  of  the  temple  ?  '  The  zeal  of  thine 
house  consumes  me,'  is  a  beautiful  watchword,  and  such  a  sacrifice  pleases 
God  better  than  oxen  and  goats." ' 

Taming  from  Strauss,  the  atheist,  to  Carl  Schwartz,  of 
Berlin,  the  speculatiye  theist,  we  find  him  in  his  interesting 
work  on  the  recent  theology  of  Germany,  equally  dissatisfied 
with  Schleiermacher  and  Bothe,  because,  after  making  exten- 
sive concessions  to  naturalism,  they  still  retained  some 
remnants  of  supernaturalism,  as  e.g.  in  their  Christology. 
These  two  distinguished  theologians  recognised  in  Christ, 
not  the  Incarnate  God  of  the  church's  creed,  but  simply  the 
ideally  perfect  man.  But  even  such  a  Christ  Schwartz 
objects  to,  as  incompatible  with  the  theory  of  immanence,  as 
a  departure  from  the  principle  of  world-continuity,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  principle  of  world-perforation,  in  short, 
as  a  miracle ;  and  he  seems  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how 
two  such  philosophic  minds  could  be  guilty  of  so  miphilo- 
sophical  a  procedure.  So  far  as  Bothe  is  concerned,  the 
inconsistency  might  be  jocularly  accounted  for  by  a  physical 
peculiarity  of  which  I  have  heard  from  friends,  who,  when 
students,  attended  his  lectures.  It  seems  that  the  outer 
corner  of  one  of  Bothe's  eyes  was  turned  down,  while  the 
corresponding  corner  of  the  other  eye  was  turned  up,  and 
that  the  students  used  to  call  the  one  eye  reason,  and  the 
other  faith.  The  physical  peculiarity  was  an  emblem  of  a 
mental  one ;  for  Bothe  had  as  it  were  two  minds,  a  believing 
mind  in  affinity  with  the  Moravian  brethren,  and  a  scepticcd 
mind  in  sympathy  with  rationalism.  A  similar  statement, 
indeed,  might  also  be  made  in  reference  to  Schleiermacher, 
of  whom  Strauss  remarks  that  he  ground  down  pantheism 
and  Christianity  to  powder,  and  so  mi:sed  them  that  it  is 
hard  to  say  where  pantheism  ends  and  Christianity  begins. 
But  the  true  explanation  of  the  inconsistency  animadverted 
on  by  Schwartz  is  this  :  the  reluctance  felt  by  every  devout 
mind  to  give  up  faith  in  the  moral  perfection  of  Christ. 

^  Die  Halhen  und  die  Oanzen,  p.  64. 
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Driven  from  every  other  position  peculiar  to  a  supernatural 
religion  by  a  desolating  naturalism,  the  devout  mind  makes 
a  stand  here,  and  at  the  expense  of  its  own  consistency 
sanctifies  Christ  as  the  Lord.  And  this  only  serves  to  shew 
how  inevitably  religion  reacts  on  theology,  so  that  given  a 
heart  sympathy  with  evangelic  religion,  with  "  the  simplicity 
that  is  in  Christ,*'  an  element  of  supernaturalism  must 
enter  into  the  theological  system.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  in 
men  of  such  eminence  and  worth  as  those  named,  the  reaction 
should  be  so  long  of  setting  in — ^that  men  so  well-fitted  by 
their  endowments  to  put  to  flight  the  wolves  should  run  so 
far  before  turning  round  upon  their  pursuers.  If  their  con-* 
cessions  to  unbelief  proceed  from  apologetic  policy,  the  result 
shews  that  the  policy  is  mistaken.  They  get  no  thanks,  but 
only  abuse  and  insult  for  their  pains.  The  only  wise  policy 
is  to  make  no  concessions  except  to  truth,  to  be  faithful  to 
personal  convictions,  and  fearlessly  consistent  in  the  working 
out  of  first  principles. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  church 
should  discharge  her  apologetic  function  in  conflict  with  the 
opponents  of  the  common  faith.  I  have  left  myself  time 
only  for  a  very  few  words  on  the  attitude  of  the  church,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  same  function,  towards  those  who  are 
training  for  the  ministry,  and  towards  those  who  are  subject 
to  her  discipline.  Towards  the  former  the  feeling  of  the 
church  should  be  one  of  generous  sympathy.  When  the 
spirit  of  doubt  is  in  the  air,  young  men,  and  especially  those 
whose  professional  studies  bring  them  into  contact  with  the 
religious  tendencies  of  the  age,  cannot  fail,  with  the  suscep- 
tibility of  the  youthful  spirit,  to  be  more  or  less  infected 
by  it.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  acknowledged,  and  to  be  treated 
very  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  the  one  hand  not  to  be 
reprobated  with  pious  horror,  on  the  other  not  to  be  regarded 
with  too  much  apprehension,  as  if  the  malady  of  doubt  must 
necessarily  end  in  the  death  of  faith.  It  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  most  distinguished  Chris- 
tians in  every  age  have  passed  through  severe  trials  of  this 
kind,  and  come  out  of  the  trial  stronger  men ;  that,  in  fact, 
as  Kichard  Baxter,  himself  well  acquainted  with  such  experi- 
ences, remarks :  "  Nothing  is  more  firmly  believed  than  that 
which  hath  once  been  doubted."    At  the  same  time  it  is 
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also  to  be  remembered  that  a  time  of  donbt  is  always  a  time 
of  spiritaal  peril,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  aU  who  are  well- 
established  in  faith  to  help  their  younger  brethren  by  kindly 
sympathy,  wise  comisel,  and  such  assistance  in  the  solution 
of  difficulties  as  their  experience  enables  them  to  supply. 
On  the  issue  of  the  spiritual  discipline  through  which  our 
young  men  have  to  pass,  much  depends.  The  church  will 
require  in  her  pulpits,  more  and  more  as  time  advanceSy  men 
well  acquainted  with  the  antichristian  currents  of  thought, 
and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  whole-hearted  in  the  faith 
for  neither  ignorant  men  nor  semi-sceptical  men  will  do  the 
service  that  is  needed.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  combine  the  two 
requirements.  It  is  easy  for  pious  ignorance  to  be  fervent ; 
but  it  is  anything  but  easy  to  unite  enthusiasm  with  deep 
thought,  or  with  wide  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  of  others. 
Hence  perhaps  maybe  explained  a  fact  which  is  occasionally 
remarked  on,  viz.  the  lack  of  fervour  in  preaching  char- 
acteristic of  the  younger  generation  of  ministers  compared 
with  the  older  generation.  I  remember  a  conversation  I 
had  some  years  ago  with  a  respected  minister  of  another 
church  on  the  subject.  He  remarked  that  the  older  ministers 
were  better  preachers  than  the  younger,  and  wondered  what 
might  be  the  reason.  I  said  in  reply,  "  They  believed  more 
than  we  do,  we  are  a  sceptical  generation.'*  At  this  date, 
I  still  think  there  is  something  in  the  explanation.  The 
younger  ministers  know  a  great  deal  of  the  sceptical  literature 
of  the  age,  and  the  spirit  of  scepticism  has  entered  more  or 
less  into  their  own  blood;  and  they  speak  coldly  because 
they  only  half-believe  what  they  speak,  though  of  conscious 
insincerity  they  are  entirely  innocent.  This  is  manifestly 
an  unsatisfactory  state  of  matters.  We  want  men  in  our 
pulpits  who  believe  with  their  whole  heart  and  soul,  and 
who,  believing  intensely,  can  speak  emphatically,  vehemently, 
yea,  on  needful  occasion,  with  volcanic  force:  we  want 
such  men,  just  because  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  so  sceptical. 
But  that  which  creates  the  need  also  causes  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  supply,  and  the  church  must  bestow  both 
prayers  and  pains  for  the  great  end  of  rearing  such  a 
ministry. 

The  relation  of  the  apologetic  function  of  the  church  to 
the  discipline  she  claims  the  right  of  exercising  over  her 
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members  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  subject,  on  which, 
perhaps,  it  might  be  prudent  not  to  enter  at  the  end  of  a 
lecture  already  too  protracted.  I  will  simply  say  that, 
while  acknowledging  the  legitimacy  and  in  some  cases  the 
necessity  of  discipline  in  connection  with  doctrinal  aberra- 
tions, I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  some  respects  it  might 
be  an  advantage  were  the  disciplinary  function  to  a  large 
extent  merged  in  the  apologetic  function.  In  these  days, 
when  knowledge  runs  to  and  fro,  and  periodical  literature 
teeming  with  all  manner  of  religious  speculations  is  uni- 
versaUy  perused,  it  may  be  assumed  that  when  a  religious 
teacher  broaches  opinions  of  doubtful  orthodoxy,  he  does  so  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  a  tendency  pretty  widely  spread  in  the 
religious  community.  Tn  these  circumstances  the  exercise 
of  discipline  meets  with  little  sympathy,  and  increases 
rather  than  diminishes  the  evil  which  is  the  cause  of 
anxiety,  viz.  ahenation  of  heart  from  the  faith  of  the 
church.  Apology,  defence  of  the  faith  against  prevaUing 
error,  would  not  create  the  same  prejudice,  while  it 
would  tend  to  fortify  the  minds  of  the  community  against 
perverting  influences.  Then,  were  apology  to  take  the  place 
of  discipline,  it  would  greatly  help  to  remove  one  cause 
of  weakness  besetting  the  church  as  a  defender  of  the 
faith  against  outside  assailants,  that  arising  out  of  impu- 
tation of  unworthy  motive.  Apologists  are  apt  to  be 
regarded  as  men  bound  by  their  position  as  members  of  a 
church  with  a  jealously-guarded  creed,  to  defend  the  faith 
as  traditionally  handed  down  to  them.  The  author  of 
Supernatural  Religion  never  uses  the  word  "  apologist " 
without  a  sneeu,  which  means,  "of  course,  we  expect 
nothing  else  from  you ;  who  knows  what  you  would  say  if 
you  were  free  to  speak  your  mind."  Perhaps  liberty  to 
gainsay  the  faith,  and  utter  the  contrary  opinion,  freely 
conceded  to  all,  or  tolerated  at  least  in  the  church,  would 
be  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  immunity  from  such  suspicions 
in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  apologetic  functions,  or 
even  inconsistent  with  the  very  idea  of  a  church  as  having  a 
treasure  of  truth  entrusted  to  its  keeping ;  but  I  am  sure  at 
least  of  this,  that  credit  for  purity  of  motive  is  a  very 
necessary  thing  for  effective  defence  of  any  cause.  Hireling 
or  compulsory  advocacy,  or  advocacy  believed  to  be  such. 
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goes  for  nothing.  It  is  indeed  conceivable  that  days  may 
come  when  the  faithful  representatives  of  catholic  orthodoxy 
shall  find  themselves  in  a  position,  when  the  question  will 
no  longer  be,  whether  they  are  to  tolerate  free  inquiry,  but 
to  be  tolerated  themselves — a  minority  in  a  community  the 
greater  number  of  whose  members  have  fallen  away  in  the 
belief  of  their  hearts,  if  not  in  the  confession  of  the  Up,  from 
the  faith  embodied  in  the  creeds.  Such  a  state  of  things 
has  been  before,  and  it  may  be  again.  In  some  respects  it 
would  be  an  unhappy  thing  to  live  in  such  a  time.  But  every 
state  has  its  compensations.  If  faith  would  be  rare  on  the 
earth  at  such  a  period,  it  would  be  of  purer  quality  than  it 
is  apt  to  be  when  orthodoxy  is  in  fashion,  and  tempted  in  ita 
strength  to  use  carnal  weapons  in  the  service  of  the  truth. 
Many  then  would  ''  be  purified,  and  made  white  and  tried," 
and  in  them  faith  would  be  found  associated  with  the  heroic 
virtue  which  is  the  main  source  of  its  power  to  propagate 
itself.  And  wherever  this  combination  exists,  ultimate 
victory  is  sure.  For  whatever  formal  apologetic  ihay  do  for 
the  faith,  far  more  effective  service  is  rendered  in  its  behalf 
by  the  graces  which  are  its  legitimate  fruits.  The  best 
apology  for  Christianity  ifi  Christianity  itself  professed  by 
men  living  saintly,  noble  lives.  Through  such  professors 
truth  works  as  a  leaven,  slowly  but  surely  leavening  the 
whole  lump.  May  the  God  of  all  grace  multiply  the 
number  of  such  in  our  time,  for  they  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  and  while  they  abound  the  cause  of  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints  is  secure.  A.  B.  Bruce. 


Art.  III. — Romanism  in  the  United  States, 

The  Fortnightly  Review^  March  1876.    Article  :  The  Catholic  PerU 
in  ATnerica.    By  Francis  £.  Abbott. 

THOUGH  the  Americans  have  had  but  three  short  chapters 
in  their  history — Puritanism,  the  Revolution,  and  the 
Civil  War — they  have  existed  long  enough  to  discover  for  the 
world  the  life  a  nation  must  live  to  be  truly  happy  without 
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failing  to  be  truly  great.  The  first  discovery  of  their  country 
widened  the  limits  of  human  thought,  by  taking  commerce 
out  of  the  narrow  paths  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  its  subse- 
quent greatness  quickened  the  general  movement  of  society, 
by  the  spectacle  of  a  few  English  settlements  growing  with 
almost  magical  swiftness  into  a  vast  population  with  an 
enormous  capacity  of  material  progress.  To  the  success  of 
the  Beformation,  the  discovery  of  America  was  an  essential 
condition,  for  it  opened  its  arms  to  the  refugees  just  when 
reactionary  Romanism  was  putting  forth  all  its  strength  to 
drive  Protestantism  out  of  Europe ;  while  it  is  the  Protestant- 
ism of  the  United  States  —  so  instinct  with  evangelical 
vigour,  and  so  free  from  Anglo-Catholic  reactions — which 
now  establishes  a  sort  of  equipoise  between  the  Popery  and 
the  Protestantism  of  the  world.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
cause  of  liberty  has  been  everywhere  helped  more  or  less  by 
the  success  of  the  great  experiment  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment presented  by  a  Bepublic  guaranteeing  the  amplest 
freedom  to  a  people  bounded  by  two  oceans,  and  by  distant 
parallels  of  latitude  stretching  across  a  continent.  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  its  very 
serious  defects,  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  Gothic  architecture 
— ^grand,  complex,  unlimited ;  and  though  it  has  been  sorely 
tried  for  fifty  years  back  by  slavery,  by  immigration,  and  by 
the  excess  of  the  commercial  spirit,  it  has  developed  an 
immense  moral  force  from  being  so  thoroughly  national  It 
has  widened  the  area  of  man's  capacities,  and  given  variety  to 
his  political  speculations.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  to  many 
of  us  American  life  should  appear  at  heart  so  very  fresh  and 
vigorous,  so  full  to  excess  of  physical  energy  and  ever- 
scheming  ingenuity,  that  we  can  hardly  believe  its  bounding 
pulses  can  be  checked  by  any  speculative  extravagance,  any 
moral  anomaly,  or  any  political  reaction  whatever. 

There  are  reflective  thinkers,  however,  who  are  beginning 
to  ask,  in  the  suggestive  phrase  of  Griin,  the  German  socialist, 
whether  America  has  not  almost  come  to  the  split  that  has 
gone  through  the  heart  of  the  Old  World,  with  its  wars  and 
war  debts,  its  religious  agitations,  and  its  strifes  of  classes, 
rocking  society  to  its  foundations.  It  has  escaped  many 
dangers.  Its  citizens  have  shewn  a  rare  capacity  for  self- 
government,  and  betrayed   no  tendency  to  that  radicalism 
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that  would  lift  the  world  o£f  its  hinges;  mainly  because 
the  practical  English  mind  is  everywhere  in  action,  and  for 
the  most  part  predominant:  but  is  it  so  certain  that  they 
have  reached  a  position  in  which  they  can  firmly  define  the 
limits  within  which  popular  institutions  are  safe  and  prac- 
ticable, and  the  power  of  numbers  may  not  be  brought  to 
bear  effectively  against  the  authority  of  government  and  the 
welfare  of  society  \  There  is  a  tendency  in  nations  to  relapse 
at  some  point  from  the  standard  of  truth  and  right,  and  to  fall 
back  in  the  height  of  moral  ideal.  Is  this  tendency  not 
manifest  in  the  States  in  the  corruptibility  of  public  officials, 
in  the  charlatanism  that  is  the  price  of  political  power,  in 
the  tyranny  of  vulgar  public  opinion,  in  the  hatred  of  all 
personal  eminence,  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  manners, 
attainments,  and  aspirations  of  all  men  to  one  mean,  common- 
place level ;  all  going  to  shew  that  the  characteristic  tendencies 
of  democracy  are  none  the  less  manifest  because  they  are 
resisted  by  many  and  more  elevating  influences?  But  the 
true  mischief  of  this  debasement  of  American  public  life  is 
seen  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  degree  that  the  nation  loses  in 
moral  tone,  it  loses  its  enormous  assimilative  power,  by  virtue 
of  which  it  has  hitherto  absorbed  whole  nations  and  races 
without  injury  to  its  own  individuality  or  vigour.  Variety  of 
race  enriches  a  new  country,  if  the  various  elements  combine 
readily  ;  but  if  they  remain  separate,  they  are  a  weakness 
rather  than  a  strength.  Now  the  people  of  America  are 
sprung  from  forty  different  nationalities ;  and  it  has  been  their 
peculiar  glory  hitherto  that,  with  a  great  organising  vitality 
in  their  social  action,  they  have  preserved  a  predominating 
influence  in  the  mixed  nationality  over  which  they  preside, 
so  as  to  bring  all  the  immigrant  races  into  the  adoption  of 
their  customs,  principles,  and  ideas.  The  question  is,  whether 
they  have  not  reached  a  point  at  which  the '  assimilative 
process  has  received  a  check  from  the  rapidity,  the  variety, 
and  the  heterogeneousness  of  the  later  immigration.  For 
patriotic  Americans  are  now  gravely  asking  the  question, 
whether  constitutional  or  legislative  provisions  are  not 
imperatively  needed  to  wrest  out  of  the  hands  of  Romanists, 
Mormons,  Chinese,  not  to  speak  of  barbarous  Indian  tribes, 
the  control  of  education,  and  of  social  and  political  life,  in  those 
vast  Rocky  Mountain  territories  and  states  that  arc  soon  to  teem 
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with  an  enormous  population.  The  question  is,  as  the 
Princeton  Review  lately  expressed  it,  whether  the  nation 
should  not  at  once  take  action  to  prevent  what  have  hitherto 
been  unassimilated  warts  and  wens,  which  disfigure  without 
destroying  the  body-politic,  from  developing  into  malignant 
cancers  that  shall  eat  into  its  vitals. 

Our  readers  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  drift  of  these 
observations  when  we  proceed  to  consider  their  bearing  upon 
the  position  and  prospects  of  Romanism  in  the  United  States. 
The  Tahlet  has  said  :  "  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the 
world  like  the  progress  of  the  United  States,  and  nothing  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  like  the  progress  of  the 
Catholic  Church."  Indeed,  the  rapid  progress  of  Romanism, 
as  seen  in  a  growing  Catholic  population,  in  their  influential 
hold  upon  politics,  in  the  enormous  accumulation  of  church 
property  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  bishops,  in  the  rapid 
increase  of  monastic  and  conventual  institutions,  and  in  the 
large  sums  of  money  contributed  by  European  societies  to 
sustain  the  well-organised  machinery  of  the  Catholic  dioceses, 
may  well  fill  the  minds  of  devoted  Romanists  with  splendid 
imaginations  of  victory ;  while  Protestants  have  been  led  to 
fear  that  Romanism,  haying  lost  its  footing  in  a  great  measure 
in  the  Old  World,  is  destined  to  flourish  under  new  conditions, 
with  an  endless  career  of  expansion  and  power  in  the  New 
World.  They  see  that  it  has  its  eye  upon  the  great  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  future  home  of  a  hundred  millions  of  men ; 
but  they  are  reluctant  to  believe  in  the  possible  triumphs  of 
the  Papacy,  or  in  the  subjugation  of  that  spirit  of  individualism 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  English  race  in  every  land,  and 
which  has  nowhere  asserted  itself  more  vigorously  than  in 
the  United  States.  The  election  of  Archbishop  Macloskie,  of 
New  York,  to  the  cardinalate  is  a  proof  that  the  statesmen  of 
the  Vatican  have  begun  to  prize  the  resources,  hitherto  under- 
valued or  barely  understood,  of  the  vast  organisation  over 
which  he  presides,  in  the  expectation  that,  perhaps  a  century 
hence,  the  Western  Continent  will  outweigh  in  wealth  and 
power  the  divided  societies  of  Europe  that  are  either  under- 
mined by  scepticism  or  shaken  by  discontent,  and  the  dominion 
of  the  younger  civilisation  compensate  for  the  loss  of  authority 
over  the  old  empire  of  the  church.  We  see  in  the  act  the  new 
tendency  of  the  Vatican  to  study  popular  movements  as  care- 
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fully  as  it  once  watched  the  policies  of  courts,  as  well  as  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  the  new  campaign  in  the  West  will  be 
pushed  forward  with  an  energy,  subtlety,  and  perseverance  that 
are  ever  at  the  call  of  Rome. 

Let  us  try,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ascertain  as  carefully  as 
possible  the  exact  position  of  Rotnanism  in  the  United  States 
as  to  numbers  and  organisation. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  number  of  the  Roman 

Catholics,  because  the  decennial  census  of  the  States  takes  no 

account  of  the  religion  of  the  citizens,  but  only  of  their  church 

accommodation.     The  Roman  Catholics  themselves  claim  to 

be  nine   millions — ^that   is,   about   one-fourth   of  the  whole 

population  of  the  States ;  and,  according  to  Mr  Abbott,  the 

author  of  the  article  in  the  Fortnightly  named  at  the  head  of 

this  paper,  they  have  been  boasting  for  years  that  they  will  be 

able  to  elect  their  own   President  in  1900.     But  the  third 

revised  edition  of  Professor  Schem's  Statistics  of  the  World 

for  1875,  estimates   the   number  at  six   millions;  and  the 

American  Annual  Oyclopcedia  for  1875  estimates  it  at  more 

than  six  millions.     A  distinguished  American  philosopher  and 

divine  has  favoured  the  writer  with  the  following  estimate : — 

^'  In  regard  to  the  Dumber  of  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country,  the 
best  informed  persons  judge  it  to  be  from  five  to  six  millions.  The 
Papal  priests  speak  loosely  of  it  as  amounting  to  seven  or  eight  millions. 
This  however  is  the  guess-work  of  partisans,  not  the  result  of  any  close 
enumeration.  Probably  they  are  about  one-seventh  of  our  population, 
and  just  now  exercise  a  political  influence  in  still  greater  proportion, 
because  they  go  en  masse  to  whatever  party  will  bid  highest  for  their 
support.  This  however  is  rapidly  forcing  an  issue,  which  is  likely  to 
shew  them  their  place.'' 

The  most  probable  estimate,  then,  is,  that  the  Catholics  of 
America  number  six  or  seven  millions.  Mr  Abbott  is  greatly 
affected,  not  so  much  by  their  numbers,  as  by  the  rapidity  of 
their  increase  ;  and  imagines  that  this  increase  will  be  main- 
tained, if  not  greatly  accelerated.  It  is  true  that  within  the 
great  immigration  period  (1847-1870)  the  Catholics  seemed 
to  increase  faster  than  the  Protestants ;  but  the  relative 
increase  is  more  apparent  than  real.  Taking  a  longer  range, 
we  find  in  1801  there  were  two  millions  of  Catholics  in  the 
United  States,  and  five  millions  of  Protestants  ;  but  at  present 
the  Catholics  are — say  six  and  a-half  millions,  and  the  Protes- 
tants are  thirty-two  and  a-half  millions.     The  proportional 
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increase  is  thus  vastly  in  favour  of  Protestantism  ;  for  while 
the  Catholics  increased  more  than  three  times  in  seventy 
years,  the  Protestants  increased  more  than  six  times.^ 

Mr  Abbott  estimates  the  relative  growth  of  Protestantism 
and  Catholicism  by  the  statistics  of  church  property.  The 
table  we  give  below  will  shew  the  exact  state  of  matters  from 
1850  to  1870  inclusive.'     Mr  Abbott  says :  "  The  Catholics 

^  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  foreign-bom  population  was 
5,474,734,  and  the  native-bom,  32,640,907,  making  a  total  of  38,115,641. 
But  this  return  decides  nothing  about  the  religion  of  the  immigrants.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  foreign-bom  must  be  Protestants  from  England, 
Scotland,  Ulster,  Germany,  Holland,  Denmark  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
thirty-two  millions  of  native-bom  citizens  must  include  the  children  of 
Catholic  immigrants,  who  will  naturally  follow  their  parents*  religion. 
According  to  the  same  census,  between  1820  and  1870,  there  arrived  in  the 
United  States  2,700,493  immigrants  from  Ireland.  The  numbers  from 
France,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Italy  are  inconsiderable.  There  were 
2,267,000  from  Germany.  But  a  large  proportion  of  the  Irish  immigrants 
were  Protestants  from  Ulster  ;  while,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  very  con- 
siderable body  of  Irish  Romanists  have  been  absorbed  into  American  Pro- 
testantism. On  the  whole,  these  figures,  though  by  no  means  decisive  in 
any  way,  seem  to  us  to  favour  the  lower  estimate  of  the  Catholic  population 
given  in  the  text. 

Mr  Abbott  appeals  to  the  statistics  of  "Church  Accommodation"  as 
decisive  upon  the  greater  proportional  increase  of  the  Catholics  : — 
No.  of  SiUings.  1850.  1860.  1870. 

Protestant      .     13,567,002  17,724^314  19,674,548 

CathoUc  .         667,823  1,404,437  1,990,514 

Here,  says  Mr  Abbott,  the  increase  during  the  first  decade  was,  for  the  Pro- 
testants 30  per  cent.,  and  for  the  Catholics  110  per  cent. ;  and  during  the 
second  decade,  for  the  Protestants  11  per  cent.,  and  for  the  Catholics  nearly 
42  per  cent.  This  only  proves  that  the  Catholics,  being  originally  far  behind 
the  Protestants  in  the  proportional  number  of  clergy  and  churches,  had  made 
great  e£forts  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  f  alling-off  in  the  Catholic  increase 
during  the  second  decade  does  not  indicate  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
Catholics,  but  that  the  deficiency  of  clergy  had  been  nearly  supplied.  The 
figures  represent  a  race,  in  which,  of  two  runners  who  do  not  start  together, 
one  must  put  on  a  mightier  spurt  to  overtake  the  other,  whose  pace  does  not 
need  to  be  greatly  accelerated. 


Churches. 
Methodist 
Roman  Catholic 
Presbyterian    . 
Baptist    . 
Protestant  Episcopal 
Congregational 
Reformed  (Dutch) 
Lutheran 
Unitarian 
Universalist    . 


1850. 

$14,825,670 

9,266,758 

14,543,780 

11,620,855 

11,375,610 

8,001,975 

4,116,280 

2,909,711 

3,280,822 

1,718,316 


I860. 

$33,083,371 

26,744,119 

24,227,359 

19,799,378 

21,666,698 

13,327,511 

4,453,820 

5,385,479 

4,338,316 

2,856,695 


1870. 

$69,854,121 

60,985,556 

53,265,356 

39,229,221 

36,514,549 

25,069,099 

10,359,255 

14,917,747 

6,282,675 

5,692,325 
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had  in  1870  already  distanced  all  their  Protestant  competitors, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Methodists  ;  and  they  will 
soon  distance  tlie  latter  too  (if  they  have  not  already  done  so), 
provided  the  past  is  a  satisfactory  index  of  the  future."  We 
have  already  explained  that  the  rapidity  of  the  Catholic 
increase  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  efforts  made  to  supply  a 
deficiency  originally  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Protestants ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  rate  of  future  increase 
will  be  diminished  rather  than  accelerated,  as  it  is  the  opinion 
of  intelligent  Roman  Catholics,  as  reported  to  the  late  Mr  John 
F.  Maguire,  M.P.,  that  the  supply  of  clergy  and  churches  had 
almost  overtaken  the  existing  mass  of  American  Romanism. 
Mr  Abbott  compares  the  Catholic  increase  with  that  of  each  of 
the  Protestant  bodies ;  but  we  must  place  the  whole  Catholic 
side  by  side  with  the  whole  Protestant  increase.  According  to 
the  return  given  above,  the  whole  Protestant  church  property 
in  1850  was  worth  77,743,242  dollars,  against  9,256,758  dollars 
representing  Catholic  church  property ;  the  figures  in  1860 
were  respectively  144,255,881  and  26,744,119;  and  in  1870 
they  were  293,014,444  and  60,985,556  respectively.  If  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population  of 
America,  they  are  therefore  now  almost  one-sixth  in  the  value 
of  their  church  property.^  But  these  figures  must  be  taken 
subject  to  a  considerable  abatement  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  so-called  church  property  of  the  Catholics  consists  of 
religious  houses,  occupied  by  monks  and  nuns,  and  employed 
for  the  purposes  of  secular  education.  Now,  as  schoolhouses 
are  not  included  in  the  church  property  of  the  Protestants, 
we  ought  to  subtract  these  monkish  houses  from  the  church 
property  of  the  Catholics,  in  order  to  make  the  cases  perfectly 
parallel.  But  then  comes  the  important  question.  Is  church 
wealth  any  really  decisive  test  of  the  strength  of  a  religious 
body  ?  The  power  of  churches  is  not  based  upon  their  wealth  ; 
for  the  poorest  Catholic  Church  in  Europe  is  the  Irish,  which 
is  the  strongest  ecclesiastically,  and  the  richest  is  the  Austrian, 

*  A.ccordmg  to  the  censiu  of  1870,  the  number  of  Catholic  church  build- 
ings in  1850  was  1222  ;  in  1860,  2550 ;  in  1870,  3806  ;  and  the  total  number 
of  their  charitable,  ecclesiastical,  and  educational  organisations  in  1870  was 
4127.  The  American  Annual  Cydopadia  for  1875  gives  the  number  of  priests 
at  4873.  The  number  of  clergymen  of  all  denominations  in  the  United 
States — of  course,  including  the  Catholic  clergy — is  given  as  45,000.  The 
Protestant  supply  is  therefore  still  ahead  of  the  Catholic. 
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which  is  the  weakest  ecclesiastically.  No  churches  in  our  day 
possess  anything  like  the  proportionate  wealth  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  in  England  when  Henry  VIII.  ascended  the 
throne,  and  yet  in  sixty  years  the  mass  of  the  English  people 
went  over  to  Protestantism ;  nor  is  there  any  church  now 
possessing  the  wealth  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  France  in 
1789,  when  the  Revolution  overturned  everything.  The  real 
strength  of  a  church  lies  not  in  its  wealth,  but  in  its  power  of 
making  conversions ;  and  it  is  admitted  by  Mr  Abbott,  as 
well  as  by  Catholics  themselves,  that  American  Romanism  has 
lost  rather  than  gained  by  conversions.^  The  Propaganda  da 
fide  has  been  for  years  expending  large  sums  in  the  United 
States,  not  in  converting  the  Indians,  but  in  various  self- 
preserving  and  proselytising  agencies,  directed  mainly  against 
Protestantism,  but  also  skilfully  applied  to  arrest  Catholic 
degeneracy.'  Much  of  this  money  has  been  used  in  promoting 
the  increase  of  monastic  houses  for  the  purposes  of  education 
as  well  as  of  proselytism  ;  and  when  we  remember  that  no  less 
than  twenty-four  orders  of  Religiense,  male  and  female,  in 
addition  to  several  orders  peculiar  to  America  itself,  are  there 
now  ceaselessly  employed  in  the  service  of  education  and 
charity,  we  can  see  that  the  directors  of  the  Propaganda  fully 
understand  the  difficulties  of  the  campaign.' 

We  thus  see  the  position  of  Romanism  in  the  United  States 
as  to  numbers  and  organisation  ;  and  a  few  words  will  suffice  to 
explain,  not  only  the  cause  of  its  rapid  increase,  but  the 
character  of  the  evil  it  seems  destined  to  work  upon  American 

'  The  Tablet  (1860)  says :  *'  We  cannot  say  there  is  great  gain  of  souls  in 
the  United  States ;  for,  as  yet,  there  are  only  reddish  streaks  of  the  dawn  of 
a  Catholic  movement  amidst  the  masses  of  its  heretical  and  infidel  popula- 
tion. We  know,  unhappily,  that  there  has  been  a  great  loss  of  souls  born  to 
the  Catholic  birth-right  of  the  seven  sacraments." 

'  Last  year  the  Propaganda  raised  about  £200,000,  but  we  cannot  assign 
the  proportions  applied  respectively  to  the  heathen  and  to  Protestantism.  In 
1854,  of  the  whole  sum  (£155,015)  raised,  only  £60,000  was  devoted  to  the 
actual  heathen,  and  £05,000  mostly  to  Protestant  countries,  and  mainly,  we 
believe,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  Romanism  from  decay  and  destruction. 

'  There  are  no  people  in  the  world  who  make  better  monks  or  nuns  than 
the  Irish,  for  they  have  a  fanatical  rigour  that  seems  proof  against  apostacy, 
and  is  also  fiercely  propagandist ;  and  we  uan  well  understand  the  fact,  as 
reported  by  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Ireland,  that,  in  all  his  travels 
through  the  Catholic  countries  of  the  Continent,  including  Austria  itself,  he 
found  Irish  nuns  in  most  of  them,  and  always  distinguished  by  their  zeal 
and  energy. 
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institutions.  Mr  Abbott  says  truly  that  the  increase  of 
Romanism  is  wholly  due  to  immigration.  People  little  think 
how  much  of  the  political  and  religious  history  of  the  world 
has  been  made  and  marred  by  the  slowly  acting  force  of 
immigration,  which  has  more  than  once  given  birth  to  nations, 
and  shaped  their  destinies.  The  same  causes  that  transferred 
the  sceptre  of  power  and  civilisation  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Nile  to  the  shores  of  Western  Europe  we 
ourselves  now  see  by  a  new  operation  transplanting  a 
prodigious  population  from  Western  Europe  to  the  plains  of  the 
Mississippi,  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  along  the  Pacific 
slope.  The  foreign  element  in  the  United  States  was  one  of  its 
greatest  resources,  furnishing  it  with  what  was  most  needed, 
labour,  to  develop  its  riches,  while  being  fashioned  by  the 
influences  that  surrounded  it,  and  taking  the  tone  rather  than 
giving  it,  in  an  entirely  new  moral  and  political  atmosphere, 
it  seemed  destined  to  be  completely  absorbed,  while  its  very 
variety  promised  to  enrich  the  character  of  American  civilisa- 
tion. Had  the  immigrants  for  fifty  years  past  been  fairly 
distributed  through  the  native  population,  the  stem  and  resistless 
energies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  would  still  have  enabled  it 
to  retain  its  supremacy ;  but  unhappily  the  distribution  was 
very  unequal,  and  the  Irish  especially,  who  were  mostly  Roman 
Catholics,  were  accumulated  in  great  masses  at  certain  import- 
ant  centres,  from  which  they  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a 
determining  influence  in  politics,  at  once  spoiling  the  inordU  of 
public  life,  and  injuring  their  own  chances  of  social  advance- 
ment. For  it  is  a  well-known  fact  where  the  Catholic  Irish 
herd  together  they  drag  each  other  down,  but  when  they  settle 
singly  among  others,  they  usually  rise,  and  acquire  insensibly 
superior  habits  and  ideas  among  a  people  of  stronger  character 
and  better  aims.  It  has  always,  however,  been  the  object  of 
the  American  priests  to  keep  the  Irish  massed  together  in 
cities,  and  to  withdraw  them  firom  the  influences  of  a  new 
scene  and  a  superior  race,  so  as  to  retain  their  national  features 
unchanged,  or  only  slightly  modified.^     Their  religious  distinct- 

>  The  greatest  number  of  the  Irish  reside  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  and  Illinois.  New  York  city  has  the  largest  number  of 
foreigners  of  any  city  in  America.  Of  the  more  than  805,000  inhabitants 
(in  1860)  more  than  383,000  were  foreigners,  and  of  these  203,000  were  from 
Ireland.  Thus  every  fourth  man  you  meet  in  the  great  empire  city  is  an 
Irishman, 
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ness  is  thus  to  a  great  extent  preserved,  while  they  can  be 
more  easily  handled  for  political  ends,  as  they  usually  move  at 
command  and  en  vmsae,  and  wherever  they  are  dominant  in 
local  affairs,  as  in  New  York  city,  their  sacerdotal  leaders 
invariably  contrive  to  secure  an  indirect  endowment  for  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church.^  It  is  the  Democratic  party  which 
takes  its  instructions  from  the  Catholic  bishops,  and  debases 
American  politics  by  its  contact  with  the  "  Catholic  vote." 

But  the  immigration  of  fifty  years  has  given  American 
Bomanism  more  than  the  great  prestige  of  numbers,  for  it  has 
supplied  it  with  the  very  best  material  for  every  purpose  of 
ecclesiastical  aggression.  There  is  nothing  superior  to  the 
ponderous  body  of  superstitious  zeal  represented  by  Irish 
Komanism,  though  in  all  the  countries  of  the  American 
Continent  there  is  a  numerous  and  powerful  Catholic  popula- 
tion which  has  always  been  signalised  by  greater  or  less 
fidelity  to  the  Popedom.  The  Spanish-American  Republics 
will  never  be  of  much  account  in  the  world  ;  but  such  as  they 
are,  they  are  generally  true  to  Rome.  Except  in  Brazil,  the 
supremacy  of  the  Papacy  has  nowhere  been  threatened  as  it 
has  been  in  every  part  of  Europe.  The  descendants  of  the 
French  settlers  in  Canada  and  Louisiana  have,  till  lately,  been 
tolerably  loyal ;  but  they  are  quite  useless  as  allies.*     None  of 

^  The  city  of  Nevr  York  gives  large  appropriations  yearly  for  the  support 
of  a  whole  host  of  Catholic  institutions.  The  great  Catholic  cathedral  of 
New  York,  now  in  process  of  erection  in  Fifth  Avenue,  occupies  ground  worth 
a  nullion  of  dollars ;  yet  the  late  Archbishop  Hughes  got  it  for  one  dollar  a 
year  for  ninety-nine  years,  under  a  lease  renewable  for  ever  at  the  same  rate. 
In  the  apiNnopriations  made  last  year  for  the  maintenance  of  the  prisons  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  the  Supply  Bill  contained  this  entry — "James  Hessen, 
for  aiding  in  the  discipline  of  the  prison  at  Sing-Sing,  600  dels.  James 
Macgowan,  for  aiding  in  the  disciplkie  of  the  prison  at  Clinton,  400  dols." 
Nobody  would  suspect  that  these  persons  were  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
acting  as  paid  chaplains,  while  other  chaplains  did  the  duty  without  pay- 
ment. The  ecclesiastical  titles  were  suppressed  in  the  Bill,  which  was 
hurried  through  the  Legislature  furtively,  only  a  few  persons  being  in  the 
secret  of  the  trick. 

In  East  St  Louis,  a  flourishing  town  in  Illinois,  a  Roman  Catholic  majority 
was  recently  elected  to  the  School  Board.  Though  the  constitution  of  Illinois 
forbids  any  sectarian  appropriations,  the  School  Board  treated  it  with  con- 
tempt, and  divided  the  school  fund  among  their  own  sectarian  schools.  It 
is  proposed  at  St  Louis  to  indict  these  commissioners  criminally  for  a  breach 
of  the  Constitution. 

'  Father  Chiniquy's  work  has  evidently  begun  to  tell  extensively  upon 
this  French-Canadian  Romanism.  The  Montreal  Weekly  Witness  lately 
printed  a  list  of  400  persons,  residents  of  that  city,  who  had  renounced 
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these  Catholic  races,  however,  have  the  vigour,  the  fieroenesa, 
the  proselytisiDg  zeal  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  who  have 
given  to  American  Romanism  an  energy,  a  compactness,  and 
a  flexibility  of  movement,  that  are  all  imperatively  demanded 
by  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  in  the  most  Protestant 
society  of  the  world. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  enter  into  a  full  consideration 
of  the  question :  are  there  any  influences  at  work  in  American 
society  that  threaten  the  destruction  of  a  system  that  seems  at 
present  extending  its  lines  in  every  direction,  and  taking  up 
new  positions  of  strength  ?  Mr  Abbott  seems  to  think  that 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church  will  completely  overmaster  the 
public  life  of  the  States,  and  eventually  change  the  whole 
character  of  American  civilisation.  He  attaches  great  weight 
to  the  fact>  that  an  active  and  united  minority  can  always  rule 
a  divided  or  quiescent  majority.  But  we  should '  like  to 
know  how  long,  after  the  attempt  is  made,  the  Protestant 
majority  will  be  either  divided  or  quiescent  ?  Is  there  indeed 
any  instance  on  record  of  a  race  of  inferior  intelligence  master- 
ing one  of  superior  intelligence,  so  as  to  gain  the  complete  con- 
trol of  its  public  life?^.  History  has  no  instance  of  the  sort; 
and  there  is  something  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  American 
life,  in  the  position  and  character  of  American  Protestantism, 
and  in  the  circumstances  of  American  Romanism  itself,  which 
forbids  us  to  believe  in  the  subjugation  of  an  imperial  race  by 

Bomanitm  for  Protestantism,  About  1600  had  done  so  in  the  previous 
fourteen  months  in  the  same  city.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  the  midst  of 
these  conversions,  Sir  Alexander  T.  Gait,  one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen 
of  the  Dominion,  publishes  a  work  on  Church  and  State,  in  the  very  spirit 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  Vatieaniam,  to  shew  that  the  Ck)veniment  of  Canada  is 
passing,  apparently  without  resistance,  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
and  everything  shamelessly  subordinated  to  what  they  call  '*  their  privileges.** 
By  law  they  enforce  tithes  and  church-rates  ;  they  are,  in  one  form  or  other, 
in  possession  of  nearly  half  the  property  of  the  province,  and  are  com- 
pletely exempt  from  taxation ;  yet,  in  addition,  a  tenth  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  country  is  laid  out  on  their  institutions,  such  as  hospitals  and 
asylums.  They  treat  the  province  of  Quebec  as  their  special  domain.  Can 
it  be  possible  that  the  bow  is  being  bent  too  far  ?  We  remember  the  Goiboid 
case. 

^  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  his  Greater  Britain,  says  (p.  199):  "The  single 
danger  that  looms  in  the  more  distant  future  is  the  eventual  control  of 
Congress  by  the  Irish.''  Yet  he  says  again  (p.  216):  "The  Irish  are 
systematically  excluded  from  Congress,"  and  '*  disgusted  with  their  exclusion 
from  political  life  and  power,  it  is  these  men  who  turn  to  Fenianism  as  a 
rule." 
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a  system  which  is  everywhere  losiDg  its  hold  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  We  shall  address  oorselves  successively  to  these 
three  points. 

We  shall  first  consider  the  character  of  American  Romanism. 
Though  we  have  spoken  of  Irish  Catholics  as  distinguished  by 
an  aggressive  zeal  almost  without  parallel ;  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that,  during  fifty  years  past,  they  have  been  absorbed  into 
American  Protestantism  in  immense  masses.  It  may  seem  diffi- 
cult to  explain  this  curious  fact.  Mr  Froude  says,  in  allusion 
to  the  success  of  the  Irish  in  absorbing  the  English  colonies  suc- 
cessively planted  in  Ireland  during  many  centuries,  that  no  race 
ever  excelled  the  Celts  in  the  art  of  assimilating  even  stronger 
races  to  itself.  But  it  is  certain  that  they  are  likewise  marvel- 
lously receptive  when  they  are  surrounded  by  new  moral  or 
social  conditions.  There  is,  at  all  events,  no  doubt  about  the 
fact  of  their  wholesale  conversion  in  America.  In  a  letter 
written  in  1836  to  the  Propaganda  at  Lyons,  Bishop  England, 
of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  said :  "  I  have  no  doubt  upon 
my  mind  that  within  fifty  years  millions  have  been  lost  to  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  ; "  and  then,  estimating 
the  number  of  the  Catholics  then  in  America  (1836)  to  be 
1,200,000,  the  bishop  proceeds:  "If  I  say,  upon  the  foregoing 
data,  that  we  ought,  if  there  were  no  loss,  to  have  five  millions 
of  Catholics,  and  that  we  have  less  than  a  million  and  a 
quarter,  there  must  be  a  loss  of  three  millions  and  three 
quarters ;  and  the  persons  are  found  among  the  various  sects 
to  the  amount  of  thrice  the  number  of  the  Catholic  population 
of  the  whole  country."  There  is  nobody  indeed  that  questions 
the  fact  of  these  losses.  Archbishop  Kenrick  said  that  the 
church  in  America  had  lost  more  than  it  bad  gained.  Father 
Mullen,  an  Irish  priest,  calculated  the  losses  at  two  millions. 
The  New  York  Irish  World,  of  25th  July  1874,  publishes  a 
long  and  elaborate  article  to  prove  that  eighteen  millions 
have  been  lost  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The  statement  is 
quite  absurd;  but  it  is  a  new  thing  to  find  exaggeration 
employed  against    Catholicism.^      It    is   a  well-known    fact 

1  **  What  ought  to  be  the  Catholic  population  of  the  United  States  to-day  ? 
To  this  we  answer,  that  the  natural  product  of  Catholic  immigration  to  this 
country,  from  its  first  settlement  to  this  day,  without  counting  on  one  solitary 
convert,  ought  to  be  28,000,000.  The  Catholic  population  is  in  fact  but 
10,000,000.  Ecclesiastical  statisticians  put  the  tigures  all  the  way  from 
5,000,000  to  8,000,000.    Hardly  any  of  them  go  above  the  latter  figure.    We 
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that  Popery  exists  in  America  under  conditions  that  do  not  at 
all  favour  an  uncontrolled  power  over  its  own  members.  The 
New  York  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post,  in  1869,  said : 
"  New  York  has  been  long  worked  by  Irish  politicians ;  they 
are  not  very  good  Catholics,  but  they  are  at  least  sufficiently 
well  inclined  towards  their  traditional  faith  to  make  for  its 
benefit  the  most  liberal  donations."  A  contributor  to  the 
Princeton  Review  says  he  was  once  present  at  a  Roman 
Catholic  service  in  a  leading  city,  when  the  priest  said,  *  Why 
should  the  Church  have  to  mourn  that  one  of  her  most  binding 
ordinances  should  be  so  generally  neglected  by  her  members 
who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  world,  or  have  risen 
to  the  higher  ranks  of  intelligence  or  culture  V^  The  Catholic 
bishops  of  the  United  States  are  deeply  sensible  of  this  want 
of  a  rigorous,  whole-hearted  devotion,  as  well  as  of  the  de- 
catholicising  attractions  of  American  society ;  for  Quirinus 
says  in  a  letter  from  Some  (23d  December  1869),  that  the 
American  bishops  were  very  uneasy  at  the  temper  manifested 
by  the  Pope,  and  one  of  them  said,  "  Nobody  should  be  elected 
Pope  who  has  not  lived  three  years  in  the  United  States,  and 
thus   learnt   to   comprehend  what  is  possible  at  this  day 

are  oonvinced,  however,  that  there  are  10,000,000  who  are  baptised  Catholics. 
But  even  at  this  there  are  IS,  000, 000  lost  to  the  church — ^that  is,  there  are 
18,000,000  more  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  who,  either  by  imme- 
diate birth,  or  by  right  of  descent  from  first  settlers,  ought  to  be  professed 
Catholics,  but  who  now  are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  Protestantism  <ff 
^othingarianism.*'— iVew  York  World.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  ▼ast 
numbers  of  Irish  children,  who  had  lost  their  parents,  were  taken  up  by  the 
New  York  Juyenile  Society,  and  sent  by  thousands  yearly  to  the  West, 
where  they  were  lost  sight  of  in  Protestant  society.  Mr  John  F.  Maguire, 
who  never  makes  a  careless  admission  adverse  to  Romanism,  says  :  "  It  is  a 
low  computation  that  30,000  children  of  Catholic  parents,  mostly  Irish,  have 
been  sent  to  Protestant  homes  through  reformatories  and  refuges.  I  have 
heard  50,000  as  a  possible  average." 

^  The  writer  of  this  paper,  during  a  two  years'  residence  in  the  United 
States,  had  ample  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  religious  indifferentism  of 
Irish  Catholic  immigrants,  even  in  New  York  city.  It  is  the  newly-arrived 
immigrants  who  crowd  the  chapels,  together  with  the  female  portion  of  the 
Catholic  population,  who,  at  least  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Illinois,  retain  all  their  Old  World  devotion.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Irish  men,  who  never  enter  a  chapel,  are  subservient  enough  politi- 
cally to  their  cleigy.  The  clergy  and  the  people  have  common  ends  and 
common  injuries  to  avenge.  Therefore,  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  deigy 
regard  politics  as  the  right  hand  of  their  power.  Whether  by  politics  or  hy 
religion,  they  cannot  afford  to  lose  their  hold  upon  the  Irish  Catholics. 
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in  a  freely  governed  commonwealth."  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
nearly  one-half  of  all  the  Catholic  clergy  in  the  States  are  Irish, 
or  of  Irish  descent.  The  native  Americans  do  not  take  kindly 
to  the  priesthood.  We  need  hardly  say  that  they  have  no  dis- 
tinguished converts  among  them,  such  as  the  Newmans, 
Oakleys,  Capels,  Fabers,  and  Wilberforces,  who  have  given 
such  an  aggressive  force  to  English  Romanism ;  though  they 
have  found  powerful,  if  somewhat  indiscreet,  allies  in  such 
members  of  the  Catholic  press  as  Orestes  Brownson,  James 
M'Master,  and  Donald  Cargill  M'Leod.^ 

It  is  evident,  then,  from  this  statement  of  facts,  that  it  is  the 
recent  immigrants  who  make  American  Bomanism  so  formid- 
able, partly  by  their  superstitious  zeal,  and  partly  by  the  facility 
with  which,  they  fall  into  political  action  of  any  sort  at  the 
beck  of  political  leaders.  This  is  the  Irish  element  that 
Americans  have  such  a  contempt  for,  the  Irish  of  the  first 
generation,  partly  on  account  of  their  religion  and  their  ignor- 
ance, and  partly  on  account  of  their  drunkenness  and  their 
crimes.  It  is  the  social  degradation  of  this  class  that  leads 
the  Irish  of  the  second  generation  to  change  their  names,  or  to 
deny  their  nationality  altogether.  The  Americans  say,  "  Stop 
the  flow  of  this  Catholic  immigration  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  we  will  undertake  to  absorb  or  to  overmaster  the  mass  of 
existing  Romanism."  Twenty  years  ago,  the  late  Nicholas 
Murray,  one  of  the  noblest  converts  that  Irish  Romanism  ever 

1  It  is  sad  to  hear  of  sucli  names  in  the  service  of  Romanism.  M 'Master 
and  M'Leod  were  both  originally  Reformed  Presbyterians,  the  latter  the  son 
of  the  celebrated  Dr  Alexander  M'Leod,  of  New  York,  and  well  known  by 
his  work  on  the  Apocalypse.  Brownson  is  a  native  American.  All  these 
perverts  are  fiercely  Ultramontane,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  surprise  them 
into  an  unseemly  fit  of  generosity  or  candour  in  dealing  with  Protestants. 
They  carry  into  Romanism  an  amount  of  culture  and  knowledge  seldom  of 
naUve  growth.  They  take  the  strongest  and  most  unpopular  ground  as  the 
very  foundation  of  their  ecclesiastical  and  political  theories.  The  Shepherd 
of  the  Valley,  the  oi^gan  of  the  Archbishop  of  St  Louis,  edited  by  a  pervert, 
said  some  years  ago  :  "  As  soon  as  the  Catholics  here  have  att^dned  a  suffi- 
cient majority,  religious  freedom  in  the  United  States  will  have  an  end. 
....  If  we  neglect  at  the  present  moment  the  persecution  of  heretics,  we 
repeat  it  boldly,  it  is  for  the  sole  reason  that  we  are  too  weak  to  persecute." 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Catholic  press  is  becoming  more  insolent  and 
intolerant  every  day. 

'  The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  say,  in  a  document  before  us :  "It  is  a 
melancholy  fact,  and  a  very  humiliating  avowal  for  us  to  make,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  idle  and  vicious  youth  of  our  principal  cities  are  the 
children  of  Catholic  parents." 
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gave  to  the  service  of  Protestantism,  said  to  the  present  writer  in 
America,  "Yes,  we  can  absorb  it  all  in  twenty-five  years.  We 
will  put  it  into  our  mill  and  grind  it  into  good  Protestantism  ; 
only  stop  the  flow:"  and  he  was  anxiously  hopeful  that  Ireland 
would  soon  become  so  prosperous  in  its  social  interests  that 
the  drain  of  immigration  would  cease.  It  has  not  yet  ceased, 
but  it  now  proceeds  with  a  diminished  flow ;  and  probably,  with 
the  reviving  prosperity  of  Ireland,  the  Protestantism  of  America 
may  have  a  chance  of  putting  forth  its  strength  to  conquer  that 
Ultramontanism  which  is  in  retreat  everywhere  over  Europe : 
trying  its  hand  at  an  experiment  so  interesting  and  so  vital  to 
its  own  greatness. 

But  we  must  now  briefly  notice  the  influences  at  work  in 
American  society  that  are  operating  against  Romanism  with 
powerful  effect,  or,  as  Mr  Abbott  puts  it,  "  the  decatholicis- 
ing  influences  in  a  predominantly  non-Catholic  community — 
an  evil  which  the  Catholics  are  powerless  to  prevent"  The 
chief  among  these  is  the  splendidly-organised  public  school 
system,  which  owes  its  greatest  development  to  the  Presidency 
of  General  Jackson  in  1835,  when  the  transfer  of  power  to 
the  masses  (continually  reinforced  as  they  were  by  immigrants 
from  abroad,  for  the  most  part  poor,  ignorant,  and  superstitious), 
shewed  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  intelligence  of  every 
class  to  its  utmost  practical  limit.  The  watchword  then  was — 
"  The  way  to  the  ballot-box  must  be  through  the  school."  The 
Roman  Catholics  themselves  attribute  their  greatest  losses  to 
the  public  schools  ;  and  therefore  they  are  using  all  their 
strength,  in  the  balance  of  political  parties,  to  overthrow  them, 
while  they  are  wresting  from  State  Legislatures  grants  and 
appropriations  for  their  own  sectarian  schools,  which  are 
expected  to  arrest  the  decline  of  the  Catholic  spirits  In 
districts  where  the  Catholics  are  few,  the  influence  of  the 

1  Mr  Abbott  says  :  "  Tbey  (the  prelates  and  priests)  know  that  these 
influences  necessarily  act  upon  the  children  with  greater  or  less  effect  in  the 
free  public  schools  ;  they  know  that  unless  they  can  succeed  in  iaolating  the 
children  of  Catholics  from  the  children  of  non- Catholics,  and  subjecting 
them  to  exclusively  Catholic  influences  in  their  tender  and  impressible  yean, 
the  hold  of  the  church  upon  their  obedience  must  and  does  grow  verv 
feeble,  and  is  soon  lost  in  a  great  many  cases  ;  they  know  that  the  general 
effect  of  our  public  school  system,  though  no  effort  at  proselytiam  is  per- 
mitted, is  to  quicken  the  intellect  of  the  children  so  far  as  to  render  them 
indocile  under  a  regime  of  authoritative  faith," 
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schools  is  unchecked ;  and  eveo  where  the  Catholic  vote  has 
wruDg  from  reluctant  bodies  edicts  excluding  the  Bible,  the 
State  officers  in  many  cases  have  not  ventured  to  carry  them 
out  The  people  simply  disregard  the  edicts.  There  are 
public  schools  in  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  where  the  Shorter 
Catechism  is  taught  every  day.  The  contest  for  the  Presidency 
at  the  present  hour  turns  mainly  upon  the  question  of  State 
grants  to  sectarian  schools:  and  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Republican  party,  as  well  as  that  of  a  small  wing  of  the 
Democrats,  is  committed  to  the  support  of  the  existing  system 
in  its  original  integrity ;  while  there  is  a  fierce  determination 
to  crush  the  intrigues  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  all  education 
that  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood.  The  Catholic 
clergy  have,  established  thousands  of  parochial  schools,  espe- 
cially where  the  Catholics  are  numerous,  no  less  than  100,000 
Catholic  children  being  in  such  schools  in  New  York  state 
alone ;  but  the  true  tendency  of  such  schools,  mostly  managed 
by  the  religious  orders,  is  to  throw  Catholics  behind  in  the  race 
of  life,  and  thus  destroy  their  influence  in  the  world.'  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  impart  a  better  train- 
ing in  the  States  than  the  "  free  Christian  schools  "  of  Quebec, 
where  there  is  a  larger  number  of  people  unable  to  read  and 
write  than  in  any  other  province  in  the  Dominion.  The 
Catholic  clergy  may  succeed  in  gathering  a  great  mass  of  their 
people  into  these  schools ;  but  the  public  schools,  which  provide 
primary  instruction  for  the  thirty-four  non-Catholic  millions, 
can  never  be  destroyed;  and  they  will  always  influence  the 
Catholic  millions,  more  or  less,  by  the  high  standard  of  intelli- 
gence and  culture  they  have  invariably  maintained. 

But  even  if  it  were  possible  that  the  Catholics  could  be 
withdrawn  from  the  public  schools,  they  could  not  escape  the 
decatholicising  influence  of  American  institutions,  which  have 
a  thoroughly  Protestant  spirit,  in  keeping  with  all  the  traditions 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  They  act  upon  Catholicism,  not 
like  the  liberal  institutions  of  Continental  Catholic  nations, 

^  The  burden  of  these  Catholic  schools  is  sometimes  too  great  to  bear.  The 
PrinofUm  Heview  (April  1S76)  says  that  Father  Hennessy,  of  Jersey  city, 
offered  to  turn  over  the  Catholic  schools,  with  600  children,  to  the  care  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  that  city,  as  he  found  himself  unable  to  conduct  them 
without  aid  from  the  public  funds.  He  consents  to  have  the  religious 
exercises  confined  to  *'  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Bible  in  the  morning,  and  the 
recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer." 
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which  are  inspired,  not  so  much  by  anti>cathoIic,  as  by  anti- 
christian  ideas.  Though  religion  is  not  established  in  the 
States,  it  is  a  pervading  power.  In  the  Catholic  kingdoms  of 
the  old  world,  the  Voltaires  and  Michelets  have  put  forth  what 
Hugh  Miller  called  a  "  vacuum-creating  power/'  and  made  a 
void  where  no  void  can  permanently,  exist,  which  supersti- 
tion is  still  rushing  in  to  fill,  so  that  the  progress  of  the  race 
becomes  in  such  lands  a  weary  cycle  ever  returning  upon 
itself,  instead  of  being  conducted  onwards  on  its  proper  line  of 
march :  but  in  America  it  is  not  infidelity,  but  Protestantism 
of  the  firmest  type,  that  gives  the  tone  to  public  life,  and 
influences  the  spirit  of  all  its  institutions.  Thus  the  Catholic 
Church  has  not  the  polemic  advantage  it  possesses  in  Europe, 
where  the  alternative  is  either  Catholicism  or  infidelity — ^an 
alternative  that  greatly  simplifies  all  the  conditions  of  the 
contest ;  for  Protestantism,  with  its  positive  creed  and  its  intense 
convictions,  has  a  warmth  and  a  power  to  subdue  the  Catholic 
heart,  and  all  the  more  since  it  has  never  been  associated  in 
the  Catholic  mind,  like  the  Protestantism  of  England,  with 
memories  of  political  proscription  or  persecution.  This  state- 
ment leads  us  naturally  to  the  last  point  in  our  inquiry, 
the  character  of  American  Protestantism ;  which  supplies 
an  additional  reason  for  indulging  the  patriotic  hope  that 
Romanism  will  be  effectually  checkmated  in  the  States.  Let 
us  consider  the  characteristics  of  this  Protestantism. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  may  claim  for  it  what  Mr  Froude 
has  claimed  for  English  Protestantism,  in  reply  to  the  taunts 
of  Manning,  that  it  has  succeeded  in  keeping  alive  that  religious 
spirit  which  has  become  almost  extinct  in  the  Catholic  kingdoms 
of  Europe.  De  Tocqueville  said  America  was  the  most  religious 
nation  he  had  ever  met  with.  The  Westminster  Review  remarks 
upon  the  great  hold  the  Bible  has  upon  American  society,  that 
even  the  wild  fanatical  sects  that  are  a  disgrace  to  our  civili- 
sation fight  hard  for  some  sort  of  a  biblical  basis ;  and,  in 
classifying  the  Americans  after  the  Comtist  idea,  as  belonging 
to  the  theological  stage  of  progress,  it  affirms  that  England 
and  Germany,  the  centres  of  the  Reformation  movement,  have 
supplied  the  stones  to  build  the  fabric  of  American  society. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  Bible  has  greater 
power. 

In  the  second  place,  the  basis  of  American  Protestantism 
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is  Presbyterian  and  Calvinistic/  and  not  Anglican.  We 
therefore  infer  that  Romanism  will  find  no  such  response  in 
the  Protestantism  of  the  States  as  it  has  found  in  the  Pro- 
testantism of  England.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  American 
Presbyterianism  is  not  of  Continental,  but  of  British  origin, 
a  fact  of  much  significance ;  for  Continental  Presbyterianism, 
though  associated  with  the  Calvinistic  type  of  doctrine,  failed 
to  maintain  its  reputation,  and  suffered  great  deterioration,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  through  theological  rivalries,  civil 
dissensions,  and  its  deadly  conflict  with  Arminianism ;  while 
British  Presbyterianism,  from  the  very  first,  strengthened  and 
improved  in  its  essential  principles,  and  in  its  ecclesiastical 
position.  It  is  out  of  this  old  Presbyterianism  of  ours  that  the 
dominant  type  of  American  Protestantism  took  "  its  strongly 
intellectual  cast,  its  large  ethical  element,  its  sharply-defined 
religious  experiences,  its  practical  and  efficient  methods,  and  its 
free  and  just  forms  of  organisation."  Now  Calvinistic  Presby- 
terianism has  never  shewn  a  tendency  to  those  Anglo-Catholic 
reactions  which  have  so  disintegrated  British  Protestantism. 

It  may  perhaps  be  maintained  that  America  is  not  free 
from  symptoms  of  this  Anglo-Catholic  movement ;  that  Pro- 
testant Episcopacy  in  the  States  has  become  gradually  more 
and  more  ritualistic  in  doctrine  and  form ;  and  that  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  fashionable  people  in  other  bodies  to 
join  Episcopacy  on  account  of  its  relation  to  the  more  splendid 
Episcopacy  of  England.  We  believe  that  some  misappre- 
hension exists  upon  this  point  which  a  few  observations  will 
dispel  1.  The  Puseyite  movement  is  confined  to  one  of  the 
least  numerous  of  the  Protestant  denominations,^  and  is  not 
even  universally  accepted  in  that  body ;  while  in  England  the 
Anglican  Church  holds  at  least  half  of  the  Protestants  of 
England,  and  is  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Protestant  cause 

1  We  include,  under  this  doable  designation,  Congregationalists,  Baptists, 
and  even  Methodists,  who  have  little  in  common  with  Anglican  Arminianism. 
As  matter  of  fact,  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  Protestant 
bodies  in  the  states,  but  the  Presbyterian  is  the  most  influential. 

'  American  Episcopacy  does  not  comprehend  a  twentieth  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  States.  In  the  census  of  1870,  the  statistics  of  church  accom- 
modation give  the  Episcopalians,  991,051 ;  while  the  Methodists  are  6,528,209  \ 
the  Presbyterians,  2,198,900  regular,  and  499,344  other  sects ;  Baptists, 
3,997,116  regular,  and  363,019  other  ;  and  Congregational,  1,117,212.  The 
same  statistics  give  Episcopacy  51  bishops,  271 1  clergy,  and  2512  parishes. 
There  are  about  45,000  clergymen  of  all  sects  in  the  United  States. 
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in  Europe.  2.  In  England,  Oxford  University  was  the  centre 
of  the  movement,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  halo  of  the  highest 
culture ;  but  in  America  it  has  no  influential  college  or  univer- 
sity to  support  it.  All  the  really  influential  colleges,  such  as 
Princeton,  Yale,  Andover,  Harvard,  and  New  Haven,  for  the 
most  part  maintain  the  cause  of  Evangelical  ProtestantisnL  3. 
English  Puseyism  established  itself  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  maintained  that  it  represented  the  constitutional 
party  in  the  Church  of  England ;  but  the  American  prayer- 
book  has  been  purged  of  its  Romish  elements,  and  affords 
little  standing-ground  for  Puseyite  interpretations.  4.  Angli- 
can Puseyism  was  a  revolt  against  political  Liberalism  that 
threatened  to  destroy  the  church  and  the  aristocracy ;  in  the 
United  States  there  is  no  revolt  against  the  doctrines  of  liberty. 
5.  The  Erastian  constitution  of  the  English  Church  was  a 
great  cause  of  religious  reaction,  and  supplied  one  of  the  most 
powerful  arguments  to  Newman  against  English  Protestantism. 
There  is  no  Erastianism  in  America. 

Yet,  while  we  are  perfectly  convinced  that  American  Pro- 
testantism, as  a  whole,  is  quite  sound,  and  is  free  from  the 
reactionary  tendencies  of  English  Episcopacy ;  we  are  not  blind 
to  the  fact  that  the  Puseyite  party  is  not  only  increasing,'  but 
that  there  is  a  section  of  American  society  to  whom  even 
Romanism  is  attractive.  In  a  democratic  community,  the 
baldness  of  life  becomes  very  apparent  to  the  rich  and  idle; 
and  as  social  distinctions  are  few  and  uncertain,  the  attractions 
of  a  creed  which  carefully  cultivates  the  SBsthetic  side  of  religion, 
and  which  claims  the  inheritance  of  a  grand  historical  tradition, 
are  almost  irresistible  to  a  large  class  of  minds.  In  every 
society  there  are  those  "faint  hearts  and  feeble  wings  that 
every  sophister  can  lime,"  with  consciences  enfeebled  by  a 
morbid  sensibility,  and  a  character  fortiaed  by  nature  and 
habit  for  subservience  to  every  form  of  superstitious  terror: 
and  in  America,  where,  in  spite  of  the  diSusion  of  elementary 
education^  a  high  and  thoughtful  culture  is  rare,  the  same 
influences  which  here  tempt  many  to  the  distractions  of  ritual- 
istic vanities,  or  even  across  the  border-land,  are  very  potent 
with  a  certain  superfine  class  in  the  states  who  would  gladly 

^  There  is  a  secession,  as  we  know,  from  American  Protestant  Episcopacy, 
on  the  ground  of  this  Puseyite  movement.  But  it  has  not  as  yet  established 
itself  firmly,  nor  made  very  great  way. 
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ape  the  externals  of  an  aristocracy.  Eome,  therefore,  has  the 
ambition  not  only  to  rule  the  Irish  in  America,  but  to  win  the 
allegiance  of  a  section  of  the  wealthier  class  by  the  splendour 
of  her  ritual  and  the  immensity  of  her  pretensions.  Accord- 
ingly, we  fiud  her  gathering  converts  from  this  class.  Dr 
Hague,  in  his  Christianity  and  States^nanahip,  says  the 
perverts  are  not  the  poor  ;  "  these  changes  have  occurred  not 
among  the  uneducated  and  the  ignorant,  but  in  some  families 
who  have  been  known  in  the  most  favoured  walks  of  life." 
But  among  her  converts,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  she  has 
not  got  one  Newman  or  Oakley,  or  one  distinguished  layman 
except  Orestes  Brownson. 

In  the  third  place,  American  Protestantism  has  always 
maintained  its  vigour  against  occasional  reactions  with  which 
it  has  been  threatened,  and  is  unusually  quick  in  recover- 
ing from  internal  weakness  or  external  assaults.  We  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  in  danger  of  such  disintegration  as  the 
Tablet  has  pictured  as  its  ultimate  destiny  in  a  somewhat 
significant  passage : — "  Heresy  does  not  decay  there  as  in  the 
Old  World.  It  is  in  a  state  of  wholesale  disintegration,  leading 
towards  the  chaos,  of  which  it  will  be  the  church's  work  in  the 
course  of  the  next  century  to  make  a  cosmos."  The  Catholic 
clergy  have  always  built  their  expectations  of  success  on  the 
tendency  of  Protestantism  in  the  States  to  degenerate  into 
Unitarianism  or  infidelity,  or  to  split  up  into  all  sorts  of 
visionary  and  fanatical  sects.  Such  a  representation  seems  at 
first  sight  very  plausible,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  facts  to 
justify  it.  In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
Unitarianism  was  almost  exclusively  a  New  England  growth  ; 
that  it  never  crossed  the  path  of  the  churches  in  the  Middle, 
Southern,  or  Western  States ;  that  it  is  at  present,  according  to 
Dr  Bellows,  an  eminent  Unitarian  of  New  York,  passing  away 
in  its  strictly  historical  form,  one  part  falling  back  to  the  old 
despised  orthodoxy,  and  the  other  going  forward  into  deism  or 
infidelity.  The  collapse  of  Unitarianism  in  its  old  home  is  the 
greatest  fact  in  the  modem  history  of  American  religion. 
Many  of  its  most  accomplished  preachers  make  it  a  mere 
gospel  of  geniality  which  finds  sentimental,  all-inclusive  points 
of  sympathy  with  every  form  of  thought  and  character  ;  but 
it  has  reached  that  point  in  its  history,  at  which,  with  all  its 
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affectation  of  width  or  surface  sympathy,  it  has  no  force  left 
for  any  great  purpose  or  effective  work.  Its  mission  was  to 
disintegrate  the  orthodoxy  of  the  churches,  which  remains 
massive  and  unbroken  in  spite  of  all  its  assaults ;  and  it  has 
now  come  round,  in  a  spirit  of  eclectic  sympathy,  to  have  even 
kind  words  for  orthodoxy  itself.  The  words  of  Mr  ElUs,  a 
Unitarian,  spoken  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  are  fully  sustained 
by  the  facts  of  the  present  day :  "  Unitarianism  cannot  bring 
its  forces  to  bear  as  do  the  orthodox  in  combined  zeal  and 
earnestness  of  purpose.  Unitarianism  has  certainly  exhibited 
some  marked  deficiency,  either  of  power,  or  skill,  or  ingenuity, 
or  enthusiasm."  In  the  second  place,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
aspects  of  American  rationalism  or  infidelity  to  justify  the 
opinion  that  it  is  destined  to  destroy  the  Protestantism  of 
America.  No  doubt,  in  the  United  States,  we  see  all  the 
phases  of  strictly  antichristian  speculation  represented  in 
Europe — naturalism,  pantheism,  positivism,  agnosticism — but 
they  have  produced  no  great  thinker  in  these  lines  of  thought, 
for  Draper  has  no  position  in  the  scientific  world  at  all 
approaching  our  Tyndalls  or  Huxleys;  and,  strange  to  say, 
in  a  country  where  nothing  is  so  striking  as  the  absence  of  all 
respect  for  any  kind  of  authority,  the  infidels  are  somewhat  timid, 
while  in  England,  where  we  feel  hampered,  if  not  galled,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  past,  with  a  thousand  links  and  mementoes 
on  every  side  of  us,  restricting  our  range  and  freedom,  the  free 
thinkers,  whether  they  are  Congreves,  or  Spencers,  or  Harrisons, 
or  Arnolds,  utter  their  thoughts  without  disguise.  The  boldest 
thing  done  of  late  years,  was  an  article  in  the  AUanik 
Monthly  to  glorify  Tom  Paine,  the  author  being  in  no  way 
ashamed  to  dig  up  the  bones  of  the  dead  brute' ;  but  the  con- 
ductors of  that  literary  magazine  are  almost  singular  in  their 
courage.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Robert  Baird,  that 
infidelity  was  not  as  bad  as  it  had  been  in  America,  The 
colleges  are  almost  entirely  in  Christian  hands,  and  they  have 
supplied,  through  books  and  reviews,  a  splendid  'body  of 
Apology  in  reply  to  the  speculations  of  English  and  American 
freethinkers.*     We  do  not  believe,  then,  that  there  is  much  in 

*  American  Protestantism  has  always  been  well  served  by  its  colleges,  of 
which  there  are  no  less  than  290,  including  female  colleges  and  polytechnic 
institutions  and  negro  colleges.  Princeton  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  to 
orthodoxy  and    true    philosophy.      It    holds  the   position  of   honour— ftt 
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American  infidelity  to  encourage  the  Tablet  in  its  expectation 
of  the  speedy  overthrow  of  Protestantism,  for  the  religious 
ardour  of  the  people  has  always  in  the  worst  days  maintained 
its  warmth,  even  while  philosophers  and  scholars  were 
framing  their  destructive  theories.^ 

It  is  usual  for  Catholic  writers  to  taunt  American  Protest- 
antism with  the  number  of  its  sects,  and  to  hold  it  responsible 
especially  for  all  those  fanatical  societies,  like  Mormonism, 
Socialism,  Shakerism,  Perfectionism,  in  a  word,  for  all  those 
new  moral  systems,  or  those  new  religious  and  social  com- 
binations, which  are  only  remarkable  for  their  spasmodic 
absurdity,  or  for  their  unblushing  immorality.  We  should  not 
have  heard  so  much  about  these  marvellous  growths  of  our 
century  if  it  had  not  been  for  writers  like  Hepworth  Dixon,  who 
delight  in  pourtraying  exceptional  phases  of  humanity — forms 
of  life  and  feeling  and  social  intercourse,  which  are  undoubtedly 
interesting  from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  but  are  in  no 
proper  sense  representative  of  American  religion.  What  would 
be  thought  of  an  American  writing  a  large  book  about  England, 
and  giving,  in  illustration  of  its  religious  condition,  a  plenary 
discourse  on  Prince's  Agapemone !  Let  it  be  remembered 
then,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Mormonism,  nearly  all  the 
sects  or  societies  in  question  were  of  foreign  origin,  some  of 
them  from  Catholic  France,  others  from  Protestant  Germany, 
and  that  they  owe  to  America  little  more  than  development. 
Society  in  the  States  is  in  a  fluent  condition,  and  readily 
accommodates  itself  to  individual  caprices,  and  therefore  sects, 
which  could  not  live  in  European  society,  with  its  greater 

least  in  this  respect — which  we  here  concede  to  that  university  (Cambridge) 
which  has  given  Alf ord,  Whewell,  Howson,  Westcott,  Ellicott,  Mansel,  and 
Farrar,  to  English  orthodoxy. 

^  We  know  it  was  the  philosophers  in  Germany  who  prepared  the  way  for 
conversions  to  Romanism.  The  Romantic  school  revolted  against  the  pagan 
materialism  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  ;  the  painters  went  over  in  a  mass,  because 
they  supposed  that  art  could  only  flourish  in  the  service  of  the  Church. 
Frederick  Schlegel,  the  great  critic,  began  his  career,  as  G.  H.  Lewes  tells 
us,  with  an  anthology  from  Lessing's  works  ;  he  ended  it  with  admiration  of 
Philip  II.  .and  Alva.  Tieck  and  A.  W.  Schlegel,  "  out  of  nothing  more  than 
poetical  enthusiasm  and  dilettantism  "  (says  Lewes),  went  over  to  Romanism, 
accepting  it  with  all  its  consequences.  But  is  there  any  parallel  between 
Germany  and  America  as  to  their  schools  and  culture  ?  In  Grermany  Pro- 
testantism was  always  more  of  an  intellectual  system  than  with  us  ;  but  in 
England  and  America,  the  seat  of  Christianity  has  been  the  heart  of  the 
people. 
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social  rigidity,  Daturally  seek  scope  and  freedom  in  the  West. 
But  it  is  well  to  remember  likewise  that  these  wild  sects  are 
mostly  small  and  insignificant,  and  only  excite  notice  on  the 
principle  of  Poor  Richard's  proverb,  "  The  worst  wheel  of  the 
cart  is  the  most  noisy."     Will  it  be  believed,  for  example,  that 
all  the  Socialists  and  Perfectionists  of  America,  including  the 
Shakers,  whose  history  has  been  written  so  fascinatingly  by  Mr 
Hepwortli  Dixon  and  Mr  Charles  Nordhoff,  do  not  number  in  all 
6000  individuals  ?    Yet  the  religion  of  a  nation  which  numbers 
forty  millions  in  all  is  to  be  disparaged  by  the  idiosyncrasies  or 
the  lunacies  of  this  insignificant  fragment !     It  is  very  sad  to 
think  of  such  a  deplorable  perveraion  of  the  religious  nature 
as  such  sects  usually  manifest ;  but  philosophic  observers  might 
^^y^  by  way  of  compensation,  that  the  very  impatience  of  all 
authority,  which  among  small  bodies  of  sectaries  generates 
every  form  of  dogmatical  arrogance  and  extravagant  absurdity, 
becomes  in  the  highest  American  minds  the  starting-point  of 
true  originality.    We  cannot  have  summer  without  weeds.    But 
it  is  usually  forgotten,  apropos  of  the  enormous  multiplication 
of  sects,  that  practically  the  whole  of  American  Protestantism 
is  comprehended  in  about  five  Christian  denominations,  which 
stand  to  each  other  in  a  relation  far  more  catholic  and  far 
more  appreciative  of  a  common  faith  than  can  be  found  any- 
where in  Europe  ;  *  that  their  progress  for  fifty  years  past  has 
known    no   check ;   that   they  are   thoroughly  missionary  in 
spirit ;  and  that,  through  that  system  of  religious  revivals, 
dating  from  the  time  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  which  has  given 
to  the  Christianity  of  the  States  those  features  of  excellence  or 
defect  which  are   so   characteristically  American,  they  have 
always  been  able  quickly  to  shake  themselves  free  from  heresy, 
lethargy^  or  indifference. 

We  have  now  considered  the  character  of  American  Pro- 
testantism, together  with  the  causes  at  work  in  American 
society  tending  to  check  the  progress  of  Bomanism.     But  we 

'  Mr  Matthew  Arnold,  in  a  late  article,  says :  "It  is  said,  and  on  wbat 
seems  good  authority,  that  already  in  America,  that  paradise  of  the  sects, 
there  are  signs  of  reaction,  and  that  the  multitude  of  sects  there  begin  to  tend 
to  agglomerate  themselves  into  two  or  three  great  bodies. "  We  do  not  know  of 
any  such  movement,  except  among  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Methodists, 
who  are  coalescing  respectively  into  larger  bodies ;  but  there  is  more  practical 
union  in  American  Protestantism,  with  less  of  the  rabies  theologcrum^  than  is 
manifest  among  ourselves  at  home. 
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.  desire  to  make  a  single  observation  respecting  the  duty  of 
American  Christians  in  relation  to  politics,  in  order  to  shew 
how  easily  the  Catholic  party  could  be  checkmated  by  a 
more  patriotic  policy.  By  no  other  civilised  people  is  the  sub- 
ject of  politics  treated  with  such  disrespect  as  by  the  religious 
people  of  the  United  States.  Those  who,  morally  and  intel- 
lectually, are  best  qualified,  stand  back  from  the  post  of 
citizen  duty,  thereby  resigning  the  weight  of  power  into  the 
hands  of  such  as  are  only  fit  to  abuse  it.  The  cause  is,  partly 
because  politics  are  defiling,  partly  because  busy  men  cannot 
afford  time  for  politics,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  extreme 
violenceof  the  political  press.^  Butpolitics  can  be  purified ;  time 
can  be  found  for  politics  as  well  as  pleasure  even  in  the  busiest 
countries  ;  and  Christian  people  can  surely  bear  the  brunt  of 
public  criticism  and  abuse  as  well  as  the  professional  politi- 
cians who  now  make  the  "  Republic"  a  by-word,  while  there  is 
every  likelihood  that  the  press  would  take  an  improved  tone 
from  the  infusion  of  a  little  Christianity  into  political  discus- 
sions. Extreme  violence  is,  indeed,  part  of  the  loose  political 
morality  so  common  there,  for  one  half  of  the  nation  are  taught 
almost  from  infancy  to  hate  the  other  half,  and  to  contract  all 
the  virulence  and  passion  of  party  before  they  have  come  to 
the  use  of  reason.  The  Christians  of  America  must  remember 
that  there  is  a  serious  responsibility  belonging  to  a  weak 
and  lazy  acquiescence.  No  man  can  divest  himself  of  influ- 
ence in  the  progress  of  events ;  for  even  his  self-exclusion 
strengthens  one  side  or  other.  The  law  of  Solon,  which  decided 
that  citizens  who  took  no  side  in  a  time  of  civil  commotion 
should  forfeit  their  estates  and  be  banished  the  Commonwealth, 
was  founded  in  correct  views  of  human  nature ;  for  the  neu- 
trality of  good  men  at  such  a  time  widens  the  field  for  the 
operations  of  adventurers  and  desperadoes.     Attention  to  petty 

^  Jefferson  said  in  bis  day  that  the  scurrility  of  the  press  drove  away  the 
best  men  from  public  business,  and  would  certainly  have  driven  away 
Washington  had  he  lived  to  suffer  from  its  growing  excesses.  We  do  tHink 
that  if  Christians  had  always  taken  a  more  active  interest  in  politics,  the 
tone  of  newspaper  writing  would  have  become  as  moderate  and  dignified  as 
that  of  England.  The  Ntw  York  Nathn,  which  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Ed  win 
Godkin,  an  Irishman,  has  been  trying,  with  some  success,  to  put  down  the 
system  of  mean  and  malignant  depreciation  by  which  the  newspapers  are 
generally  polluted  and  disgraced,  by  shewing  the  example  of  a  dignified  but 
effective  journalism,  which  proscribes  all  base  advantages,  and  adjusts  quarrels 
by  the  laws  of  honour  and  chivalry. 
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interests  may  in  a  crisis  lead  to  total  rain.  The  wonder  is, 
indeed,  that,  with  such  heroes  as  Washington  and  Lincoln  to 
give  the  tone  to  public  life,  the  politicians  have  not  been  more 
pure.  We  are  happy  to  observe,  however,  that  the  growing 
influence  of  the  Catholic  vote  has  opened  the  eyes  of  Christians 
all  over  the  States  to  the  necessity  of  taking  up  a  more  worthy 
position.  The  New  York  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
has  been  directing  attention  to  the  evils  of  the  country,  with 
the  view  of  preparing  young  men  for  public  life,  and  wresting 
the  Government  out  of  the  hands  of  the  professional  politicians. 
We  long  for  a  band  of  Christian  men  to  carry  their  weight  into 
politics.  We  should  then  see  the  public  school  system  kept  out 
of  the  hands  of  Catholics  and  infidels,  as  well  as  stricter  laws 
of  mortmain  enacted  against  a  corporation  which  neither  di^ 
nor  wastes  nor  parts  with  property. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  There  is  something  in  the  history 
of  American  colonisation  that  forbids  the  idea  that  the  United 
States  are  destined  to  become  the  last  refuge  of  Romanism 
driven  from  so  many  of  its  strongholds  in  the  Old  World. 
North  America  was  discovered  by  a  Catholic  power,  and  seized 
at  the  outset  by  two  chief  Catholic  powers ;  yet  Protestantism 
alone  succeeded  in  setting  up  a  state  of  society,  and  a  civil 
polity  in  keeping  with  the  breadth  of  a  world's  commerce. 
Though  the  Pope  ruled  all  the  consciences  from  California  to 
Cape  Horn,  yet  he  never  succeeded  in  planting  his  jurisdiction 
within  the  bounds  now  possessed  by  the  United  States ;  and 
England  was  not  permitted  to  relax  her  hold  upon  the  Middle 
and  Northern  States  till  she  had  driven  Catholic  France  from  her 
North  American  dominions.  In  like  manner,  the  possessions 
of  Spain  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  young  Republic,  while 
Louisiana  became  hers  by  purchase.  Whatever  America 
touched  she  Protestantised.  California  is  now  a  Protestant 
state,  founded  upon  the  debris  of  a  social  organism,  out  of  which 
Romanism  had  eaten  the  vitals,  and  thousands  of  Protestant 
churches  have  been  established  upon  the  theatre  of  old 
Catholic  missions,  where  the  priests  were  once  omnipotent,  and 
no  heretic  intruder  was  tolerated.  So,  likewise.  New  Orleans 
is  now  the  Protestant  capital  of  the  once  Catholic  state  of 
Louisiana.  Now,  just  as  surely  as  America  is  spreading  west- 
ward toward  the  Pacific,  with  a  wave  of  population,  advancing 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  a  year,  turning  the  old  hunting- 
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grounds  of  the  Indians  into  the  genial  homes  of  a  thoroughly 
Protestant  civilisation,  so  surely  will  she  stretch  her  arms  to 
the  South,  absorbing  and  reducing  to  order  the  discordant . 
elements  of  Mexican  society,  as  she  has  Jlready  transformed 
California  and  New  Mexico.  Is  there  not  reason  to  believe 
that  she  is  ultimately  destined  to  annex  South  America, 
and  thus  to  make  the  Mississippi,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Plata 
the  scenes  of  an  active  commerce  far  surpassing  in  magnitude 
anything  at  present  known  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  ?  And 
that  Protestantism  may  yet  be  destined  to  rise  on  the  ruins  of 
the  fast-decaying  political  and  ecclesiastical  systems  of  Spanish 
America  ?  Does  not  the  proximity  of  these  countries  to  the 
United  States,  the  constant  tendency  of  the  tide  of  emigration 
to  the  south-west,  and  the  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
in  intelligence  and  enterprise,  make  it  almost  certain  that  these 
countries  will  fall  under  Protestant  influence  ?  No  nation  can 
maintain  a  separate  or  independent  existence  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  mobile,  multiplying,  go-a-head  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  It  dwindles  away  before  their  encroachments,  or  mixes 
with  them ;  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  traits  of  character  alone  remain 
prominent  in  the  amalgamation.  The  population  of  the  United 
States  was,  a  hundred  years  ago,  exactly  what  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  is  now — four  millions — and  what  England  was  in 
Henry  VIII.'s  time ;  yet  it  already  furnishes  one-half  of  the 
eighty  millions  of  the  English-speaking  race  scattered  over  the 
globe,  and  the  influence  of  its  people  has  increased  in  a  still 
greater  rate  than  its  numbers.  The  changes  of  society  are  all 
in  one  direction.  Tlie  progressive  civilisation  of  the  world 
brings  forward  the  Christian  nations  which  have  the  most 
easy  and  free  communion  with  the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  and 
throws  back  those  most  shut  out  from  that  spirit.  America  • 
owes  much  to  her  liberty.  But,  after  all,  what  is  liberty  ?  It 
is  not  a  positive  force  any  more  than  the  smoothness  of  a 
railway  is  so,  however  necessary  it  may  be  to  the  production 
of  positive  results ;  it  is  her  Protestantism,  with  its  positive 
creed  and  its  practical  force,  that  has  given  this  liberty  its 
magnificent  enlargement,  and  made  a  return  to  the  Middle 
Ages  impossible.  America  may  have  its  wars,  its  social  evils, 
its  religious  strifes ;  it  may  reproduce  many  of  the  follies  and 
crimes  of  the  Old  World  ;  its  society  in  the  whirl  of  business 
or  excitement  may  at  times  be  in  peril  of  congestion ;  but 
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there  is  that  in  its  catholic,  expansive,  well-toned  Christianity 
that  will  restore  its  vigour  and  renew  its  power,  and  make  it 
proof  against  the  gigantic  aims  and  reactionary  plot^  of  the 
Papacy.  «  Thomas  Croskert. 


Art.  rV.— On  the  Translation  of  Galatiana  Hi.  20  and 

Hebrews  ix.  16,  17. 

THE  importance  of  a  translation  as  accurate  as  possible  of 
the  text  of  Scripture,  in  order  to  its  correct  interpreta- 
tion, has  been  forcing  itself  more  and  more  of  late  on  every 
reflecting  mind,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  call  for  a  revision  of 
the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible,  and  by  the  labours  at 
present  in  progress  of  the  committees  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  Every  student  of  Scripture,  we  suppose,  has 
experienced  how  completely  a  misconception,  which  he  had 
early  taken  up,  of  some  word  or  turn  of  expression  in  the 
Bible,  had  blinded  him  for  years  to  the  true  understanding 
of  the  passage  in  which  it  occurred.  Should  such  miscon- 
ception have  become  general,  in  consequence  of  a  prevalent 
mistranslation  of  the  original,  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
passage  may  remain  undiscovered  until  the  error  be  removed, 
and  the  correct  rendering  be  substituted.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  are  desirous  to  draw  attention  at  present  to  two  pas- 
sages in  the  Epistles,  the  most  difficult,  perhaps,  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  and  of  which  we  have 
seen  no  interpretation  which  appears  to  us  consistent  with 
the  context  in  which  they  occur.  The  failure  in  both  cases 
we  believe  to  be  owing  to  the  mistranslation  of  the  leading 
terms  in  each,  which  has  become  all  but  stereotyped,  so 
as  to  pass  almost  unquestioned,  and  to  set  inquirers  on 
the  wrong  scent.  Should  we  succeed  in  proving  that  the 
translation  in  the  authorised  version  is  erroneous  and 
misleading,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  altered,  and 
thus — whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  explanation  now  to 
be  offered — serve  to  turn  the  current  of  investigation  into  a 
new  channel,  and  thus  ultimately  lead  to  the  true  explanation. 
The  first  of  these  passages  is  Gal.  iii.  20 — 0  St  fMainn  f>^  w 
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Urn,  h  Xk  01^5  i7i  s<sTh.  In  the  authorised  version — "  Now,  a 
mediator  is  not  a  mediator  of  one,  but  God  is  one." 

The  number  of  interpretations  of  this  passage  is  legion. 
Winer  reckons  250,  Professor  Jowett  420.  None  hitherto 
proposed  has  commanded  anything  like  general  assent.  If, 
as  we  believe,  the  principal  cause  of  this  universal  failure  is 
the  mistranslation  of  the  leading  term  of  the  verse,  and  the 
consequent  misconception  of  the  apostle's  argument,  the  first 
step  must  be  to  divest,  if  possible,  the  mind  of  the  inquirer  of 
the  false  prepossession  with  which  he  starts  for  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  The  translation  to  which  we  take  decided 
exception  is  the  rendering  6  iitclrm  *'a  mediator,"  in  the 
generic  sense  of  any  or  every  mediator  (Ellicott,  Alford, 
Lightfoot),  instead  of  ''  the  mediator,"  in  the  special  case  of 
the  law  which  had  just  been  mentioned  (ver.  19),  viz.,  Moses. 

The  translation,  "a  mediator,"  which  seems  now  to  be 
accepted  on  all  hands,  is,  we  submit,  entirely  subversive  of 
the  apostle's  argument.  Let  us  briefly  state  its  purport. 
The  proposition  with  which  he  starts  is,  that  God  had  made 
a  covenant  with  Abraham,  in  which  all  nations  of  the  earth 
were  interested  (ver.  8),  so  that  on  the  Gentiles  might  come 
the  blessing  of  Abraham  through  Jesus  Christ  (ver.  14). 
This  "  covenant,  which  was  confirmed  before  of  God,  the 
law  which  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  cannot 
disannul,  that  it  should  make  the  promise  of  none  effect " 
(ver.  17).  Consequently  the  law  was  a  mere  interpolated 
dispensation,  appointed  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  which 
must  disappear  as  soon  as  the  time  of  the  fulfilment  of  God's 
promise  and  previous  covenant  had  arrived.  The  implied 
answer  of  the  Jew  to  this  objection  evidently  is,  that  the 
law  was  the  fulfilment  of  this  "  promise"  (a),  and  "  covenant" 
{b)y  and  therefore  was  of  permanent  and  universal  obligation  ; 
circumcision  and  observance  of  all  the  ordinances  of  the  law 
being  the  indispensable  means  of  admittance  for  strangers 
to  the  privileges  of  the  Jew.  To  each  of  these  pleas  the 
apostle  replies. 

To  the  first  (a),  regarding  God's  words  to  Abraham  as  a 
**  promise,"  he  replies,  in  ver.  18,  that  law  and  promise  are 
directly  opposed.  Law  requires  obedience  to  its  injunctions, 
as  a  condition  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  inheritance ;  the 
promise  is  gratuitous,  and  unfettered  by  conditions  other 
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than  the  simple  acceptance  hj  faith.  "  For  if  the  inheritance 
be  of  law,  it  is  no  more  of  promise :  but  God  has  freely  given 
it  to  Abraham  by  promise." 

As  to  the  second  (b),  regarding  God's  words  to  Abraham  as 
a  covenant,  in  reply  to  what  the  Jew  would  object,  "  where- 
fore then  serveth  the  law?"  (ver.  19)  St  Paul  answers;  The 
law,  as  a  covenant  with  the  Jewish  people,  had  a  very 
important  function  to  perform,  to  convince  men  of  "  trans- 
gressions "  and  the  awful  power  of  sin,  and  so  prepare  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  promised  salvation  when  it  came; 
but  he  concedes  in  part  to  the  Jew  his  plea  (ver.  19,  latter 
part).     True,  the  law  has  some  of  the  characteristics  which 
might  seem  to  point  it  out  as  the  fulfQment  of  the  covenant 
with  Abraham.     It  is  a  covenant  inaugurated  with  great 
solemnity,  **  through  angels,  and  by  the  hand  of  a  mediator." 
To  this  plea  St  Paul's  reply  is,  •  Sk  fAiehru  hhs  oux  tmn — 
"  But  the  mediator  [i.e.  of  the  law]  is  not  [a  mediator]  of 
one"  ["seed,"]  including  Jew  and  Gentile;  "  but  God  is  one," 
God  of  Jew  and  Gentile — ^in  refutation  of  the  inference 
which  the  Jew  would  deduce  from  his  concession.    If  this 
reply,  as  is  generally  assumed,  depends  on  "  the  generic  idea 
of  a  mediator,"  that  is,  on  some  quality  common  to  the  idea 
of  every  mediator,  the  gospel  is  equally  excluded  with  the 
law  from  being  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  since  it  equally 
is  a  covenant  ordained  by  the  hand  of  a  mediator.    It  would 
seem,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  reply  must  refer  to  some- 
thing peculiar  to  the  Mosaic  covenant,  and  in  which  it  differs 
from  the  Christian,  and  that  0  /itdht^g  must  refer  to  **the 
mediator"  in  this  special  case,  viz.,  Moses  ;  and  Ivhg  oux  tcnv — 
"is  not  [a  mediator]  of  one"  [seed,  including  "all  nations"], 
— ^to  something  wanting  on  his  part,  which  precluded  the 
covenant  mediated  by  him  from  being  the  fulfilment  of  the 
original  covenant  made  with  Abraham. 

Professor  Jowett  sees  the  full  force  of  the  objection  now 
stated ;  but  from  his  low  estimate  of  the  logical  powers  and 
consistency  of  St  Paul  (not  to  speak  of  his  inspiration),  is 
not  in  the  least  shaken  in  his  opinion  of  the  connection  of 
the  passage,  by  the  consideration  that  St  Paul  by  this  inter- 
pretation is  made  to  speak 

"  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  ordinary  language  of  later  theology,  and 
even  of  some  passages  of  tlie  New  Testament  it«elf  [one  at  least  (1  Tim. 
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iL  5)  of  St  Paul's  own  writing].  It  sounds  (he  adds)  like  a  paradox 
to  modem  ears,  to  place  the  superiority  of  the  gospel  over  the  law,  in 
the  fact  that  the  law  had  a  mediator,  and  the  gospel  had  not.  Yet 
such  is  the  apostle's  reasoning  !  *' 

If  such  be  the  inference  that  justly  follows,  that  St  Paul 
is  by  this  translation  set  at  variance  with  Scripture  and 
himself,  all  interpretations  must  be  set  aside  which  assume, 
with  modem  commentators,  that  6  iM^hrii  here  means  '^  a 
mediator"  or  every  mediator:  and  the  translation  must  be, 
''  But  the  mediator  [in  the  case  of  the  covenant  of  Moses 
just  mentioned]  is  not  of  one." 

The  attempted  replies  to  this  seemingly  fataj  objection, 
and  the  series  of  paradoxical  propositions  and  inconsistencies 
which  the  common  translation  forces  its  supporters  to  ascribe 
to  St  Paul,  only  tend  to  shew  more  conclusively  how  unten- 
able the  translation  is,  and  the  interpretation  founded  upon 
it.  To  give  the  defence  the  fullest  justice,  we  state  the 
argument  involved,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  latest  and 
ablest  of  its  advocates,  Canon  Lightfoot. 

In  his  Commentary  on  Galatians,  the  comment  on  the 
first  clause  of  iii.  20  is : — 

''  $  h  ftifirm  Xft  »u»  Unv  ('  DO  mediator  can  be  a  mediator  of  one').  The 
very  idea  of  mediation  supposes  two  persons  at  least  between  whom  the 
mediation  is  carried  on.  The  law,  then,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  contract 
between  two  parties — God  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Jewish  people  on  the 
other.  It  is  only  valid  so  long  as  both  parties  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract.   It  is  therefore  contingent,  and  not  absolute." 

On  the  second  clause  of  the  verse  the  comment  is : — 

"  i  h  st$t  tit  Writ  ('  bvt  Ood  [the  giver  of  the  promise]  is  one').  Unlike 
the  law,  the  promise  is  absolute  and  unconditional  It  depends  on  the 
sole  decree  of  God.  There  are  not  two  contracting  parties.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  stipulation.  The  giver  is  everything,  the 
recipient  nothing.*' 

The  distinction  here  drawn  between  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham  and  the  law  is,  that  in  a  contract  there  are  two 
parties,  whereas  to  a  promise  there  is  but  one.  Besides  the 
untenableness  of  this  latter  position,  it  has  been  forgotten 
that  the  "  promise"  is  here  distinctly  and  prominently  called 
also  a  contract  or  "covenant"  (i/atf^xij,  vers.  15,  17),  the  two 
parties  being  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  Abraham  and  his 
seed  on  the  other,  including  "  all  the  nations"  (vers.  8,  14); 
and  that,  instead  of  there  being  no  "  stipulation"  required  of 
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those  who  would  participate  in  its  benefits,  the  condition 
requisite  for  their  reception  had  already  been  repeatedly 
insisted  on  (see  vers.  2,  5,  7,  8,  9,  11,  14).  The  distinction 
between  the  "law"  and  the  "promise,"  as  stated  by  St 
Paul,  is  not  that  the  law  requires  a  stipulation  to  be  fulfilled 
by  those  who  would  benefit  by  it,  whereas  the  promise  is 
unconditional  altogether ;  but  that  the  condition  prescribed 
by  the  law  is  one  impossible  of  performance  ("  the  man  that 
doeth  it  shall  live  by  them,"  ver.  12) ;  while  the  promise  (or 
new  "  covenant  confirmed  before  of  God,"  ver.  17)  requires 
simple  "  faith"  as  its  condition. 

But  further,  the  construction  here  put  upon  the  expres- 
sion, "  but  God  is  one,"  is  very  forced,  and  quite  alien  to 
the  train  of  thought  elsewhere  connected  with  these  words 
in  the  apostle's  mind.  The  proposition,  6  dc  B^h  *h  h'rh,  is 
so  analogous  to  the  expression  in  the  kindred  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (iii.  30),  I/tip  ih  6  Oii^,  "  seeing  that  God  is  one," 
where,  too,  the  subject  treated  is  the  same  as  in  this  passage 
of  the  Galatians,  viz.  the  relation  of  the  Gentiles  to  the 
gospel  covenant,  that  we  can  scarcely  acquiesce  in  any 
explanation  as  correct  which  does  not  make  the  association 
of  ideas  the  same  in  Galatians  as  in  Bomans,  viz.,  "  Seeing 
that  God  is  one  [of  Jew  and  GentileJ  which  shall  justify  cir- 
cumcision by  faith,  and  uncircumcision  through  faith," 

Again,  we  have  a  combination  of  two  propositions  in  this 
verse  of  Galatians  relating  to  the  oneness  of  the  mediator, 
and  the  oneness  of  God.  In  1  Tim.  ii.  5,  we  have  a  striking 
similarity  in  the  combination  of  the  same  terms,  ''there  is 
one  God,  and  one  mediator'  between  God  and  men,"  and  the 
subject  again  is  the  same.  In  both  it  is  the  relation  of  all 
(in  Galatians  of  "all  nations,"  in  Timothy  of  "all  men") 
to  the  gospel  covenant,  as  affected  by  the  oneness  in  the 
mediator,  and  the  oneness  in  God.  God  "  will  have  all  men 
to  be  saved,  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
For  there  is  one  God,  and  one  mediator,''  &c.  (1  Tim.  ii.  4,  5). 
We  confess  our  diflSculty  in  accepting  any  interpretation 
of  Galatians  which  not  only  refuses  to  see  any  connection 
between  these  two  passages,  but  even  makes  the  one  contra- 
dictory of  the  other. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  difficulties  in  which  the  prevailing 
translation  involves  its  supporters*    In  verse  19  we  have  the 
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two  crowning  distinctions  of  the  law  mentioned,  that  "  it 
was  ordained  through  angels  (Acts  vii.  53),  and  ministered 
by  the  hand  of  Moses  as  mediator"  (Acts  vii.  88),  which 
formed  its  proudest  boast  in  the  estimation  of  every  Jew. 
These,  however,  we  are  called  upon  to  believe,  are  brought 
forward  by  St  Paul,  not  in  honour,  but  in  depreciation  of  the 
law !  Granting  even  that  such  could  have  been  the  design 
of  the  apostle,  how  could  he  expect  his  readers  to  divine  it  ? 
How  unlike,  too,  the  representation  thus  given  to  St  Paul's 
usual  conciliatory  mode  (when  touching  any  of  the  vaunted 
privileges  of  his  jealous  countrymen)  of  conceding  all  he  can 
to  those  with  whom  he  is  arguing,  and  concentrating  the 
attention  on  the  one  point  to  which  he  asks  their  assent ! 
Thas,  in  Bom.  iii.  1,  where,  as  here,  he  states  himself  the 
objection  which  he  knew  would  immediately  occur  to  his 
opponents,  "What  advantage  then  hath  the  Jew?"  his 
reply  is,  "  Much  every  way,"  except  in  the  one  point  of 
justification  before  God;  with  respect  to  which  he  insists, 
**  we  [JewsJ  are  no  better  than  they  [Gentiles]."  So  here 
in  Gal.  iii.  19,  he  states  himself  the  objection  which  he  knew 
would  immediately  suggest  itself  to  a  Jew,  *'  wherefore  then 
serveth  the  law?"  but  instead  of  conceding  anything,  all,  it 
seems,  is  depreciatory  of  the  law :  1.  "  Instead  of  justifying 
and  giving  life,  it  reveals  and  multiplies  transgressions ; " 
2.  "It  was  but  temporary;"  3.  "It  did  not  come  direct 
from  God  to  man.  There  was  a  double  interposition,  a 
twofold  mediation  between  the  giver  and  the  recipient. 
There  were  the  angels  who  administered  it  as  God's  instru- 
ments ;  there  was  Moses  who  delivered  it  to  man."  By  thus 
reading  in  between  the  lines  "  not  direct,"  "  double  inter- 
position," "  twofold  mediation,"  the  Jew's  highest  distinc- 
tions of  his  law  are  turned  to  its  disparagement — the  last 
thought,  we  believe,  which  their  mention  could  ever  have 
suggested  to  a  zealot  for  the  law.  How  much  more  natural 
the  interpretation,  in  accordance  with  St  Paul's  usual 
method,  that  he  concedes  the  advantage  of  the  law  to  be 
"much  everyway" — in  convincing  its  subjects  of  sin  and 
their  inability  to  resist  it,  and  thus  preparing  them  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  promised  salvation  when  it  came — in  the 
solemn  and  impressive  sanction  it  received  as  God's  holy 
law  by  its  inauguration  amidst  "  ten  thousand  of  his  saints" 
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and  attendant  ''  angels/'  and  by  the  mediation  of  their 
revered  lawgiver,  Moses.  But  still — and  here  he  concen- 
trated their  attention  on  his  out  point — the  defect  connected 
with  this  mediation,  '*  But  the  mediator  is  not  a  mediator 
of  one/*  including  all  nations,  Jew  and  Gentile,  as  God's  prior 
covenant  required. 
We  object,  then,  to  the  present  translation — 

1.  Because  it  rests  the  objection  to  the  law's  being  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  on  a  ground 
which  would  equally  exclude  the  gospel — ^its  being  ministered 
by  a  mediator. 

2.  Because  it  makes  St  Paul  maintain  the  paradox  that 
there  is  but  one  party  to  a  promise  and  to  a  covenant. 

3.  Because  it  obliges  us  to  put  an  entirely  different  con- 
struction on  St  Paul's  words  in  this  passage  from  what  they 
bear  in  his  other  writings,  where  he  is  speaking  on  the  same 
subject. 

4.  Because  it  puts  a  non-natural  and  depreciatory  sense 
upon  St  Paul's  expressions  with  regard  to  the  law,  such  as 
his  readers  could  never  have  attached  to  the  words ;  incon- 
sistent also  with  the  apostle's  usual  mode  of  meeting  the 
objections  of  his  opponents. 

5.  We  object  to  this  translation  and  the  interpretation 
founded  upon  it,  because  they  fail  to  shew  any  clear  con- 
nection in  the  train  of  reasoning  followed  by  the  apostle  in 
this  whole  passage  (Gal.  iii.  15-29).  In  a  writer  so  logical 
and  consistent  in  all  his  arguments  as  St  Paul  (which  we 
venture  to  afiGrm,  notwithstanding  Mr  Jowett's  assertion  that 
''it  is  characteristic  of  St  Paul,  even  when  he  is  making 
towards  a  point,  to  insert  clauses  which  are  beside  his  point"), 
we  are  entitled  to  expect  that  the  intermediate  statements, 
between  the  proposition  which  he  lays  down  to  be  proved 
and  the  conclusion,  shall  be  pertinent  and  to  the  point,  and 
more  especially  when  they  touch  on  the  very  point  on 
which  the  argument  hinges.^ 

'  Even  in  a  grammatical  point  of  view,  the  propriety  of  the  present  ren- 
dering is  very  questionable.  If  St  Paul  meant  to  predicate  something 
respecting  a  mediator  in  the  generic  sense,  why  should  he  render  his  meaning 
ambiguous  by  inserting  the  article,  when  (especially  following  close  upon  it 
;^ttfi  fit^irtv)  fAt^irtif  3t  Uig  tvK  tvrtt  without  the  article  was  the  natural  and 
unequivocal  expression?  Such  is  the  usual  practice ;  compare  fri^«r#^«  fut  yk» 
(Rom.  ii.  2o)  ;  ^/u«^W«2i  (v.  13) ;  i/iui^rlm  yk^  (vi.  14)  ;  r«^/c»  li  (1  Cor.  ii.  6) : 
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The  key,  which  we  believe  will  be  found  to  unlock  all  the 
intricacies  of  this  passage  and  fit  into  every  ward,  is  the 
word  "  ONE,"  which  meets  us  at  the  beginning,  the  middle, 
and  the  close. 

Ver.  16.  One  is  the  seed  of  Ahraham^  to  whom  the  promise 
was  made,  including  "  all  nations."  "  In  thee  shall  all  the 
nations  be  blessed"  (ver.  8)  was  the  proposition  with  which 
St  Paul  started,  to  prove  "that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  was 
to  come  on  the  Gentiles  through  Jesus  Christ  "  (ver.  14). 

Vers.  28,  29.  The  conclusion'  evidently  reverts  to  the 
beginning,  "  Ye  are  aU  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  if  ye  be 
Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  according  to 
the  promise." 

In  ver.  20,  therefore,  the  oNE-ness  in  the  centre  must,  we 
contend,  refer  to  the  same  unity.  When  in  the  intermediate 
argument,  designed  to  refute  the  plea  of  the  Jews  (that  their 
covenant  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  Abraham),  St 
Paul  insists  on  the  non-unity,  or  want  of  oNE-ness  connected 
with  a  mediator,  the  presumption  is  strong  that  it  is  to  the 
Mosaic  covenant  and  its  mediator  that  he  is  denying  the 
ONE-ness,  which  he  claims  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  Christian 
covenant  and  its  mediator. 

The  steps  of  the  argument  therefore  are : — 

I.  (Ver.  16.)  One  is  the  "  seed"  of  Abraham,  to  whom  the 
"  blessing  "  which  extends  to  "  all  the  nations  "  is  promised. 

II.  (Ver.  20.)  The  mediator  must  be  a  "  mediator  of  one" 
(seed),  including  all  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  making  all  one  ; 
and  "the  God  (of  both)  is  one." 

III.  (Vers.  28,  29.)  But  "  Ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus ; 
and  therefore  Abraham's  seed  and  heirs  according  to  the 
promise." 

Pfifui  h  (viii.  8) ;  ^m^nttn  y»(  (Heb.  ix.  17)  ;  and  even  where  the  article  has 
immediately  preceded,  as  inmiediatoly  after  r?  yk^  Ikviit  U^infitv,  foUows 
IkitU  II  (Bom.  viii.  24).  No  example  of  the  opposite  usage  has  yet  been  cited. 
AU  the  examples  given,  by  Winer  {Orammar  of  New  TeMament  Oreek), 
where  the  article  prefixed  to  a  singular  denotes  a  whole  class,  bear  to  be 
translated  in  English  with  the  definite  article,  and  are  so  rendered  by  Dr 
Samuel  Davidson  in  his  Translation  of  the  New  Testament,  1S75.  **  Tlie  good 
man"  (Matt.  xiL  35) ;  **  deliles  ^/i«man*'  (xv.  11) ;  **  let  him  be  nnto  thee  as 
the  Gentile  and  tlie  publican"  (xviii.  17)  ;  *^the  labourer  is  worthy"  (Luke  x. 
7) ;  **  The  good  shepherd"  (John  x.  11) ;  **the  signs  of  the.  apostle"  (2  Cor. 
xiL  12) ;  '*so  long  as  tfie  heir"  (OaL  iv.  1) ;  "ye  killed  ^A«  just  one"  (James 
V.  6).  Why  depart  from  the  rule  in  the  passage  before  us  ?  On  this  ground 
alone  we  hope  **  thp  mediator"  will  be  found  in  the  forthcoming  revision. 
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The  argnment,  to  state  it  more  fully,  we  conceive  to  be 
this — The  proposition  which  the  apostle  sets  himself  to 
prove  is  (ver.  14),  "that  on  the  Gentiles  the  blessing  of 
Abraham  should  come  in  Christ  Jesus."  How  is  this  demon- 
strated ? 

I.  (Ver.  16.)  We  must  premise,  for  the  understanding  of 
St  Paul's  argument,  that  the  promises  to  Abraham  are  two- 
fold, and  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  each  other. 
1.  *'  To  thee,  and  to  thy  seed,  will  I  give  this  land;"  and  2. 
**  In  thee,  and  in  thy  seed,  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
be  blessed."  Hence  the  use  of  the  plural  "  promises"  (vers. 
16  and  21),  and  not  (as  generally  explained)  "  because  the 
promise  was  several  times  repeated  to  Abraham."  Each 
promise  is  separately  commented  on,  the  second  in  vers.  6-9 
(see  especially  ver.  8,  where  the  words  of  it  are  expressly 
quoted) ;  and  the  first  in  vers.  15-29,  as  is  evident  from  the 
promise  being  called  (ver.  18)  an  "  inheritance,"  and  the 
recipients  (in  ver.  29)  "  heirs."  Still,  in  beginning  this  part 
of  his  argument  (vers.  16-29),  which  we  are  now  to  consider, 
with  the  words,  "  Now  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  were  the 
promises  made,"  the  apostle,  by  employing  the  plural  "  pro- 
mises," evidently  means  to  draw  attention  to  both  in  connec- 
tion, and  to  the  light  which  the  one  thus  throws  upon  the  other, 
which  is  essential  to  his  argument.  From  the  second  blessing 
already  quoted  in  ver.  8,  it  was  evident  that  "all  nations" 
were  interested  in  Abraham's  blessing.  In  proceeding  now 
to  consider  what  is  meant  by  the  "  seed"  to  whom  the  pro- 
mises apply,  this  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  seed 
includes  "  all  nations."  The  seed  meant,  therefore,  must 
be,  not  the  natural,  but  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham.  The 
blessings  of  justification  (ver.  11),  and  of  removal  of  the 
curse  (ver.  18),  do  not  refer  both  to  the  natural  and  also  to 
the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham.  This  would  make  two  seeds ; 
but  the  Scripture  says  distinctly,  "not  to  seeds,  as  of 
many,  but  as  of  one"  (ver.  16) ;  and  since  in  this  onb  seed 
are  included  "  all  nations,"  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham 
(the  Jews),  as  such,  are  excluded,  and  we  are  shut  up  to  the 
meaning  of  the  spiritual  seed — of  one  seed,  including  all  in 
ONE  (Jews  and  Gentiles)  to  whom  belonged  the  promised 
blessings.  But  this  finds  its  fulfilment  only  in  '*  Christ." 
He  therefore  is  primarily  the  "  seed"  ("thy  seed,  which  is 
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Christ,"  ver.  16) ;  yet  not  exclusively,  but  also  all  that  are 
in  him,  as  is  manifest  from  the  conclusion  finally  drawn  by 
the  apostle,  ''  Ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  if  ye  be 
Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  according  to 
the  promise"  (ver.  20). 

II.  (Vers.  17-20.)  Now,  this  covenant,  guaranteeing  these 
blessings  to  all  nations,  no  intervening  dispensation  can 
annul.  The  Jews,  indeed,  may  urge.  Why  may  not  the  law 
which  was  given  by  God  himself  with  great  solemnity,  being 
''  ordained  by  angels,"  and  as  a  covenant  "  in  the  hand  of  a 
mediator,"  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenant  made  with 
Abraham  ? 

Here,  indeed,  St  Paul  allows  we  have  a  divine  covenant, 
and  a  mediator,  whose  office  it  is  to  reconcile  parties  at 
variance,  and  to  make  them  at  one.  But  in  order  to  fulfil 
the  whole  terms  of  the  covenant  and  promise  made  to 
Abraham,  he  must  combine  all  into  one  seed,  including  *'  all 
nations,"  Jews  and  Gentiles,  .and  make  them  all  one — one 
with  God,  ONE  with  each  other.  But  in  the  case  of  Moses, 
''  the  mediator  is  not  a  mediator  of  one,"  making  all  one, 
and  combining  all  into  one  seed,  Jews  and  Gentiles.  He 
was  but  the  mediator  of  the  Jews,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  Gentiles.  Yet  "God,"  the  Lord  that  made  the 
promise,  "  is  one  ;"  "  one  God  (of  Jew  and  Gentile)  which 
shall  justify  the  circumcision  by  faith,  and  the  uncircum- 
cision  through  faith"  (Rom.  iii.  30).  God  "will  have  all 
men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  For  there  is  one  God,  and  one  medutor  between 
God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus  "  (1  Tim.  ii.  5). 

III.  (Vers.  28,  29.)  But  now  "ye  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus"  (ver.  28),  having  been  "baptised  into  Christ"  and 
"  put  on  Christ "  (ver.  27).  He  is  the  true  mediator,  "  our 
peace,  who  hath  made  both  one  "  (Eph.  ii.  14),  "  and 
reconciled  both  unto  God  in  one  body  by  the  cross  "  (Eph. 
ii.  16) ;  "  having  made  in  himself  of  twain  one  new  man, 
so  making  peace  "  (Eph.  ii.  15), — thereby  fulfilling  his  own 
prayer  for  his  disciples,  "  that  they  all  may  be  one  ;  as 
thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may 
be  ONE,  even  as  we  are  one  :  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me, 
that  they  may  be  perfected  into  one  "  (John  xvii.  21-23), 
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Some  additional  remarks  may  not  be  inappropriate,  in 
order  to  elucidate  some  difficulties  connected  with  this 
passage,  one  of  which  especially  has  created  considerable 
discussion. 

Great  exception  has  been  taken  to  the  legitimacy  of  St 
Paul's  reasoning,  founded  on  the  unity  of  the  seed,  "He 
saith,  not  to  seeds  as  of  many,  but  as  of  one,  and  to  thy 
seed,  which  is  Christ"  (ver.  16).  Here  the  argument,  it  is 
objected,  is  founded  on  the  word  "seed"  being  singular, 
and  not  plural,  and  therefore  indicating  an  individual,  viz., 
"Christ";  whereas  it  is  notorious  that  the  word  in  the 
Hebrew  (JHI)  is  always  used  collectively,  and  that  the  plural 
never  occurs  except  once,  and  that  in  the  sense  of  "grains 
or  fruits  of  the  field  "  (1  Sam.  viii.  15). 

The  assertion,  however,  is  not  quite  correct  that  the 
singular  is  invariably  used  in  the  collective  sense.  It  may 
be  used,  exactly  as  our  word  "  seed "  in  English,  of  one 
individual  of  the  offspring  as  well  as  of  all,  as  in  Gen.  iv. 
25,  of  Seth,  and  in  xxi.  18,  of  Ishmael.  This  renders  its 
employment  most  apposite  in  those  prophecies  where  in  the 
fullest  and  highest  sense  Christ  is  the  seed  specially  intended, 
yet  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  seed  connected  with 
him,  as  in  the  first  Messianic  promise  (Gen.  iii.  15),  where 
it  is  said  of  the  "  seed  "  of  the  woman,  "  it  shall  bruise  thy 
head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel "  (compare  the  twofold 
fulfilment — ^the  individual  in  Heb.  ii.  14,  and  the  collective 
in  Eom.  xvi.  20).^ 

The  use  of  the  word  "  seed  "  by  St  Paul  in  the  passage 
before  us  is  exactly  analogous.  It  is  used  of  Christ  indivi- 
dually, as  the  seed  in  whom  specially  the  promises  find  their 
fulfilment,  as  appears  from  ver.  16,  "  and  to  thy  seed,  which 
is  Christ";  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  collective  (spiritual) 
seed  included  in  him,  as  appears  from  the  conclusion  (ver. 

^  Another  Dotable  instance  of  ''seed"  used  in  reference  to  an  indiTidoal, 
in  its  lower  and  proximate  reference  to  Solomon,  in  its  higher  and  ultimate 
reference  to  Christ,  occurs  in  the  great  promise  made  through  Mathaa  to 
David  (2  Sam.  vii.  12-14),  **And  when  thy  days  be  fulfilled,  and  thou  shalt 
sleep  with  thy  fathers,  I  will  raise  up  thy  seed  after  thee,  which  shaU  proceed 
out  of  thy  bowels,  and  I  will  establish  his  kingdom.  He  shaU  build  a  house 
for  my  name,  and  I  will  establish  his  kingdom  for  ever.  I  will  be  his  father, 
and  he  shall  be  my  son,"  &c.  (Compare  the  twofold  fulfilment— in  Solomon, 
1  Chron.  xxii.  10,  xxviii.  6  ;  2  Chron.  vi.  9 ;  and  in  Christ,  Luke  i.  32,  33 ; 
Heb.  L  6 ;  Zech.  vi.  13 ;  Matt.  xri.  18,  *c.). 
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28,  29),  "Ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  if  ye  be 
Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  ^eed."  Nay,  as  is  evident 
from  this  forming  the  conclusion  of  the  argument,  the 
collective  sense  is  the  one  principally  intended.  It  is  quite 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  St  Paul's  argument,  founded  on 
the  unity  of  the  seed,  necessarily  implies  that  he  refers  to 
an  individual.  A  collective  noun  may  have  a  plural  wherever 
the  subject  demands  it ;  thus,  Abraham  had  more  than  one 
people  naturally  descended  from  him,  the  Ishmaelites  as  well 
as  the  Israelites.  These  formed  two  peoples  or  aeeds^  each 
of  whom  regarded  him  as  their  father.  Again,  regarding 
Abraham  as  a  typical  as  well  as  natural  father,  he  has 
two  seeds,  a  natural  and  a  spiritual ;  and  there  is  surely  no 
impropriety  in  speaking  of  these  as  two  seeds. 

This  last  is  the  very  case  before  us.  St  Paul's  argument 
is :  The  promise  to  Abraham's  seed,  in  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  *'all  the  nations  of  the  earth"  must  refer  to  one  homo- 
geneous seed  of  Abraham,  not  to  two  of  different  kinds, 
either  to  the  natural  or  to  the  spiritual,  but  not  to  both. 
It  cannot  relate  to  the  natural  seed  (the  Jews  in  this  instance), 
since  '^  all  the  nations  of  the  earth"  are  not  included  in  it.  It 
must  therefore  relate  to  the  spiritual  alone.  It  is  the  "  bless- 
ing" so  long  ago  promised  to  "  all  the  families  of  the  earth"; 
the  removal  of  the  *'  curse"  that  rested  on  all  the  race  (ver. 
10),  and  reconciliation  again  with  God ;  the  blessing  of  justi- 
fication (ver.  11),  and  "the  promise  of  the  Spirit  through 
faith"  (ver.  14).  So  "the  inheritance"  intended  here  by  St 
Paul  (in  vers.  18  and  29),  in  the  light  in  which  he  is  at  present 
viewing  the  promise,  "  To  thee  and  to  thy  seed  will  I  give  this 
land,"  is  not  the  typical  inheritance  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
promised  to  the  natural  Israel,  but  the  greater  inheritance 
typified  by  it,  promised  to  Abraham  and  his  spiritual  seed, 
"that  he  should  be  the  heir  of  the  world"  (Rom.  iv.  13; 
compare  vers.  16-18),  and  that  "  the  righteous  shall  inherit 
the  land,  and  dwell  therein  for  ever"  (Ps.  xxxvii.  29),  when  the 
time  comes  that  "the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given 
to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High"  (Dan.  vii.  27). 

But  all  these  promises  find  their  fulfilment  only  in  Christ. 
He  is  "  the  seed  in  whom  all  the  natioDs  of  the  earth  shall 
be  blessed " ;  he  is  the  heir  of  the  world,  unto  whom  God 
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the  Father  hath  said,  ''Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give  thee  the 
heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth  for  thy  possession"  (Ps.  ii.  8). 

It  thus  appears  that  in  these  promises  St  Paul  recognises 
a  higher  and  spiritual  meaning,  as  well  as  a  lower  and 
literal.  With  regard  to  the  first-mentioned  of  the  promises 
(see  ver.  8),  viewed  literally,  all  that  the  expression  **Iii 
thee"  might  seem  to  denote  is  merely  that  **  By  or  through 
thee  (as  progenitor  of  the  Christ)  shall  all  nations  he  blessed;'* 
and  so  its  second  term,  "  In  thy  seed,"  would  be  equivalent 
to  "  By  or  through  Christ  as  "  thy  seed,"  according  to  the 
flesh,  *'  shall  all  nations  be  blessed."  But  the  apostle  has 
taught  us  to  see  a  much  deeper  and  more  inward  relation,  as 
denoted  by  the  "in"  of  the  first  term,  by  explaining  "In 
thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed  "  (ver.  8)  to  mean,  "  In 
thee  as  their  spiritual  father,  in  whom  aU  believers  are  con- 
tained, and  with  whom  they  must  be  one  in  faith,  shall  all 
be  blessed."  So  then,  they  which  be  of  faith  are  blessed 
with  faithful  Abraham  (ver.  9).  A  like  union  tvith,  and 
inclusion  in  Christ,  it  would  seem,  therefore,  he  intends  us 
to  understand  in  the  second  term  of  the  promise  to  Abraham, 
**  In  thy  seed  shall  all  nations  be  blessed."  To  partake  of  the 
blessing,  they  must  be  one  with,  and  find  their  unity  in  one 
second  head  of  humanity,  in  whom  and  in  his  blessing  all 
the  race  can  be  included,  as  all  were  included  in  the  first 
Adam,  and  in  his  curse. 

Now  Moses,  the  mediator  of  the  Jewish  covenant,  is  not 
such  a  "mediator  of  one"  (ver.  20),  uniting  all  into  one, 
making  all  one  seed,  one  body,  one  with  God,  one  with  each 
other. 

But  Christ  is  exactly  such  a  mediator.  He  is  the  one  seed 
in  whom  all  find  their  unity.  In  him  God  and  man  are 
made  one,  for  he  is  both  in  one  person.  In  him  all  men  and 
nations,  the  most  diverse,  have  become  one  being  all  "  by 
one  spirit  baptised  into  one  body"  (1  Cor.  xii.  18),  according 
to  the  good  pleasure  of  him  who  purposed  "  that,  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  time,  he  would  gather  together 
in  one  all  things  in  Christ"  (Eph.  i.  10). 

Christ,  as  mediator,  is  a  "  mediator  of  one"  in  the  fullest 
sense  as  making  all  one.  "  God,"  the  author  of  the  promise, 
*'  is  one"  God  of  all,  Jews  and  Gentiles  (ver.  20). 
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"Ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus'**  (ver.  28),  being  all 
*' baptised  into  Christ,"  having  "put  on  Christ"  (ver.  27). 
"  And  if  ye  be  Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed^  and 
heirs  according  to  the  promise  "  (ver.  29). 

We  come  now  to  the  second  of  the  two  passages  in 
question,  the  mistranslation  of  which  in  the  authorised 
version  (as  well  as  in  the  great  majority  of  other  versions), 
we  contend  must  be  amended  if  we  desire  the  true  meaning 
of  the  author  to  be  apprehended.  The  passage,  as  it  stands 
in  the  authorised  version,  runs  thus : — 

Heb.  ix.  16,  17.  "  For  where  a  testament  is,  there  mast  also  of 
necessity  be  [marg.  ht  brought  in\  the  death  of  the  testator.  For  a  testa- 
ment is  of  force  after  men  are  dead  :  otherwise  it  is  of  no  strength  at  all 
while  the  testator  liveth.'*  , 

.  The  translation,  which  we  think  usage  and  the  context 
(to  shew  the  latter,  the  preceding  and  succeeding  verses  are 
added)  demand,  is : — 

Ver.  15.  "And  for  this  caase  he  is  mediator  of  a  new  covenant,  iu 
order  that  death  having  taken  place  for  redemption  of  the  transgressions 
under  the  first  covenant,  they  which  have  been  called  may  receive  the 
promise  of  the  eternal  inheritance. 

Ver.  16.  '*  For  where  a  covenant  is,  there  must  of  necessity  be  brought 
in  the  death  of  the  covenanter.  Ver.  17.  For  a  covenant  is  valid  over 
the  dead  ;  whereas  it  is  never  of  force  while  the  covenanter  liveth. 

Ver.  18.  ''  Wherefore  neither  was  the  first  [covenant]  dedicated  with- 
out blood," 

In  entering  on  .he  in^  .,  to  the  mo«^g,  in  ver.  16, 
17,  of  the  word  translated  in  the  authorised  version  ''  testa- 
ment "  {biadnxfi)  and  its  cognates,  we  feel  how  difficult  and 
almost  hopeless  is  the  attempt  to  reverse  the  decision  now 
all  but  universally  arrived  at  by  every  commentator  of  note, 
that  the  meaning  of  ''  covenant"  cannot  be  retained  in  these 
verses,  but  that  here  '^  the  sacred  writer,''  though  he  ''  starts 
from  the  sense  of  a  covenant,  glides  into  that  of  a  testa- 

*  The  idea  of  UNirv,  which  we  regard  as  the  keyword  of  this  passage,  is, 
as  the  quotations  shew,  the  favourite  thought  of  St  Paul  as  characteristic 
especially  of  Christ,  concentrating  aU  in  one  ;  e,g,  "As  judgment  came  on 
aU  by  one,  so  righteousness  on  all  by  one,"  &c.  (Rom.  v.  12-19) ;  '*  We  being 
many  are  one  bread  and  one  body ;  for  we  aU  partake  of  the  one  bread*' 
(1  Cor.  X.  17);  **  One  died  for  air  (2  Cor.  v.  14);  **  There  is  one  body  and 
one  spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling  ;  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  ONE  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  aU''  (Eph.  iv.  4). 
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ment.'*!  Still,  after  the  most  careful  consideration,  we  find 
it  impossible,  without  doing  violence  to  the  plainest  principles 
of  language  and  logic,  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  author  had  in  view  a  covenant,  and  nothing  but  a 
covenant,  throughout  the  whole  passage ;  and  that,  however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  see  the  exact  bearing  of  his  reasoning, 
the  faithful  translator,  if  he  desires  himself  to  attain,  or  to 
help  others  to  attain,  the  true  meaning  of  the  writer,  has  no 
alternative  but  to  adhere  to  the  signification  of  covenant  in 
vers.  16,  17. 

The  grounds  on  which  we  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
are: — 

1.  The  word  diatheke  (dia^xij)  here,  in  the  authorised 
version,  translated  *'  testament,"  occurs  in  the  Septuagint 
more  than  200  times  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  word 
berith,  always  in  the  sense  of  covenant,  never  in  that  of 
testament.  Nothing  short  of  the  clearest  exigencies  of  the 
argument  and  connection  could  authorise  us  to  assign  a 
meaning  to  the  word,  so  foreign  to  every  idea  connected  with 
it,  through  this  usage,  in  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews,  to 
whom  this  epistle  was  addressed.  The  writer,  if  he  meant 
to  be  understood  by  his  readers,  ought  to  have  given  the 
clearest  intimation  that  he  was  about  to  use  the  word  in 
its  classical  sense  of  testament,  instead  of  its  Hellenistic 
sense  of  covenant ;  but  he  has  failed  to  do  so. 

2.  But  this  conclusion  is  greatly  strengthened,  when  we 
find  here  conjoined  with  the  term  {dtoJfixn)  its  corresponding 
verb  (6iarih6ku).  The  combination  of  the  two,  which  occurs 
sixty-mne  times  in  the  LXX,  invariably  signifies  to  "  make  a 
covenant,"  and  is  applied  to  one  or  both  of  the  contracting 
parties  in  a  covenant,  never  to  a  ^'  testator."  Such  is  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  in  the  passage  of  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34, 
quoted  in  Heb.  viii.  8-12,  *'  I  will  make  a  new  covenant 
with  the  house  of  Israel,"  &c.  This  introduces  the  discussion 
respecting  the  old  and  new  ''covenants";  and  the  words 
are  again  repeated  at  its  close  (x.  16).  Surely  this  deter- 
mines, beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  the  meaning  of  the  words 
(iia^^xjj  and  ^  iiahfLivdi)  in  the  intermediate  verses  (ix.  16,  17) 
to  be  "  covenant "  and  "  covenant-maker,"  not  as  in  tha 
authorised  version,  ''  testament "  and  ''  testator." 

*  See  Canon  Liglitfoot*s  Comnuntary  on  Gal.  UL  IS. 
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8.  The  word  diatkeke,  not  only  in  every  other  passage  of 
the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  verse  (16)  immediately  pre- 
ceding, and  in  the  verses  immediately  succeeding  (18  and 
20),  means  covenant,  and  not  testament,  since  no  one  ever 
heard  of  the  "  mediator  of  a  testament "  (ver.  15),  nor  of  a 
testament  being  dedicated  with  "  blood  "  (vers.  18  and  20), 
or  requiring  "  shedding  of  blood  "  for  "  remission  "  of  sins 
(ver.  22).  Is  there,  then,  anything  in  the  expressions  used 
in  the  intermediate  verses  (16,  17),  that  could  lead  the 
readers  of  his  epistle  to  surmise  that  the  author  meant  in 
them  to  put  a  different  and  unusual  sense  on  the  terms  he 
was  employing  ?  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that 
his  expressions  would  recall  to  them  the  passage  in  Psalm 
I.  6  (xlix.  in  the  LXX.)  on  which  they  were  evidently 
modeUed,  and  which  was  familiar  to  every  Jew  from  being 
frequently  read  in  the  devotional  services  of  the  synagogue : 

(fvtu'ydyiTi  ai/rfi  Tovg  ociovg  auroD,  rou;  dtaTiSi/iiivoug  r^if  dta&ixtiv  axtrou 

M  ivaiais  ("Gather  together  to  him  his  saints,  those  who 
make  a  covenant  with  him  over  sacrifices'*),  where  a  com- 
parison of  the  "  covenant  -  maker  "  (row  dtah/LtPov)  in  Heb. 
ix.  16  with  "  those  who  make  a  covenant  with  him "  {roug 
biarihfLinMg)  in  the  Psalm,  and  of  a  "  covenant  (valid)  over 
the  dead"  {hta&n^n  •'^^  nx^oTg)  in  Heb.  ix.  17  with  a  "covenant 
over  sacrifices  "  (d/a^xijp  M  Oustatg)  in  Psalm  1.  clearly  shews 
the  source  from  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  drew  his  expressions  in  vers.  16,  17,  and  thus  ties 
us  down  to  the  meaning  of  "  covenant "  and  "  covenanter.'* 
Nor  is  this  the  only  familiar  utterance  with  which  the 
words  in  vers.  16,  17  would  associate  themselves  in  the 
thoughts  of  their  readers.  The  words  of  the  Saviour,  when 
instituting  the  Lord's  Supper  (and  which  were  probably  in 
daily  use  among  the  early  converts  at  this  time),  would  be 
recalled  to  their  minds,  "  This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  cove- 
nant  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins"  (Matt. 
xxvL  28).  Every  word  and  thought  here  are  reproduced  in 
these  verses  of  the  epistle,  or  the  immediate  context.  The 
"covenant,"  with  the  epithet  of  "new"  applied  to  it 
(Heb.  ix.  15),  its  mode  of  consecration  by  *'  blood  "  (vers. 
18,  20),  the  combination  of  "  shedding  "  with  the  "  blood  " 
(ver.  22),  and  the  purpose  of  the  whole,  "  remission " 
(ver.  22),  seem  to  prove  unmistakably  that  the  Saviour's 
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words  were  present  to  the  writer's  mind,  and  determine  in 
what  sense  he  used  the  word  diatheke  in  the  yerses  under 
discussion. 

Usage,  context,  and  associated  expressions,  thus  conspiring 
to  affix  the  one  single  meaning  of  covenant  to  diatheke  in  vers. 
16,  17,  how  could  the  writer,  even  if  he  intended  to  change  it, 
in  these  verses,  to  the  unusual,  and  by  many  of  his  readers 
probably  unheard  of,  signification  of  testamenty  suppose  that 
they  could  divine  his  intention  without  his  giving  the  slightest 
hint  of  it  ?  The  only  reply,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  that 
has  ever  been  proposed  is,  that  such  a  hint  has  been  given 
Itjy  the  mention  of  an  "  inheritance'*  (ver.  15).  Such  a  reply 
could  only  be  made  in  entire  forgetfulness  of  Hebrew  usages. 
To  a  Jew,  the  mention  of  an  inheritance  might  call  up  the 
idea  of  a  "covenant,"  never  that  of  a  "testament"  or 
"will,"  succession  to  all  inheritances  being  regulated  by 
the  Mosaic  covenant : — 

''  The  Mosaic  law  enforced  a  strict  entail  .  .  .  The  land  being  thus 
Btrictly  tied  up,  th€  notion  of  heirship,  as  we  understand  it,  was  hardly 
known  to  the  Jews — succession  was  a  matter  of  regulation,  and  not  of 
favour.     Testamentary  dispositions  were  of  course  superfluous."  ^ 

"  For  anything  that  appears  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  Israelites 
knew  nothing  of  testaments  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  ;  the  rights 
of  property  were  so  regulated  as  to  render  these  things  for  the  most  part 
unnecessary,  if  only  the  means  were  at  hand  for  ascertaining  the  family 
descent  and  the  relationship  of  the  parties  concerned.  They  consequently 
made  much  account  of  genealogies,  but  none,  so  far  as  we  know,  of 
testaments."  ' 

This  furnishes  a  powerful,  indeed,  if  duly  considered^  we 
think,  a  decisive,  argument  against  the  signification  of 
testament.  To  a  Western  reader,  accustomed  to  the  Greek 
or  Roman  law,  and  to  associate  the  meaning  of  teatnment 
with  diatheke,  we  allow  that  the  words,  "  For  where  a  diatheke 
is,  there  must  of  necessity,"  &c.,  if  regarded  by  themselves 
without  reference  to  the  context,  would  naturally  suggest 
the  meaning  expressed  in  the  authorised  version ;  and 
hence,  and  from  the  Vulgate  rendering  {testamentum)  having 
introduced  testament  into  almost  every  modem  version,  the 
tenacity  with  which  this  rendering  has  been  adhered  to, 
notwithstanding  its  inconsistency  with  usage  and  context. 
But  for  the  very  same  reason — from  the  association  of  ideas 

*  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  BibU,  Article  •'  Heir.*'      *  Principal  FairUirn. 
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uniformly  connected  with  diatheke  in  the  mind  of  a  Hebrew 
— ^we  hold  that  the  meaning  of  testament  could  not  even  occur 
to  him,  unless  no  possible  sense  could  be  extracted  from  the 
signification  of  covenant,  and  he  was  obliged  to  cast  about  for 
some  other  signification. 

We  Westerns  have  become  so  prepossessed  with  the  idea 
of  testament,  that  we  can  with  difficulty  appreciate  the  full 
force  of  this  argument.  Be  it  observed,  however,  diatheke, 
in  ver.  15,  beyond  all  doubt,  still  retains  the  meaning  of 
covenant,  which  it  has  universally  in  every  other  part  of 
Scripture ;  and  in  vers.  18  and  20,  the  meaning  of  covenant 
is  that  which  is  alone  tenable.  With  what  shew  of  reason 
can  it  be  alleged  that  in  the  intermediate  verses  (16  and  17) 
the  author,  unless  he  meant  to  write  in  enigmas,  and  utterly 
to  perplex  his  readers,  all  at  once,  without  any  warning, 
used  the  same  identical  word  diatheke  in  a  sense  entirely 
different,  and  foreign  to  th«  associations  connected  with  it 
in  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews  ?  Such  a  freak  in  composition, 
and  sudden  shifting  of  the  meaning,  without  any  word  in 
the  context  to  prepare  the  reader  to  comprehend  it  is,  we 
believe,  unprecedented  in  any  good  writer. 

4.  But  we  feel  constrained  to  go  further  still,  and  to 
maintain  that,  if  words  are  capable  of  fixing  decisively  an 
author's  meaning,  the  author  himself  could  not  have  had 
the  slightest  reference  to  a  testament  when  he  wrote  these 
words.  The  close  connection  and  logic  of  his  sentences 
prove,  we  think,  demonstrably,  that  the  idea  of  a  covenant, 
and  of  a  covenant  alone,  was  before  his  mind.  Let  us 
briefly  trace  the  train  of  thought  in  vers.  15-18. 

Ver.  15.  "  For  this  cause" — the  inefficacy  of  the  old  covenant  to  make 
a  real  propitiation  for  tons — Christ  ''  is  the  mediator  of  a  new  covenant/' 
in  order  to  secure  to  those  "  who  are  called  the  promise  of  the  eternal 
inheritance,"  by  means  of  a  death  having  taken  place  "for  redemption  of 
the  transgression4  under  the  first  covenant.'* 

The  death,  therefore,  provided  in  God*s  new  covenant  is 
an  expiatory  death,  as  being  "  for  the  redemption  of  trans- 
gressions." The  reason  for  such  a  death  is  immediately 
assigned  by  "  for  "  (ya^)  in  the  two  succeeding  verses. 

Vers.  16, 17.  "For  where  a  covenant  is,  there  must  of  necessity  be 
brought  in  the  death  of  the  covenanter,''  &c. 

The  death  here  mentioned,  to  be  at  all  relevant,  must  be 
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a  ''  death  for  transgreBsions/'  as  in  ver.  15,  and  consequently 
the  diatheke  with  which  it  is  connected  a  covenant,  not  a 
testament,  the  death  connected  with  which  could  in  no  sense 
be  said  to  be  expiatory.  Introduce  the  idea  (as  those  who 
adopt  the  rendering  "testament"  and  ''testator"  are  obliged 
to  do)  of  a  mere  natural  deaths  without  expiation,  tcitkout 
"  blood,*'  and  the  inference  drawn  by  the  illative  particle, 
**  WHEREFORE  "  (Wiv),  in  vcr.  18,  "  Wherefore  neither  was 
the  first  [covenant]  dedicated  without  blood,'*  becomes 
absurd.  What  conceivable  connection  is  there  between  the 
two  propositions — A  testament  is  binding  only  when  the 
testator  is  dead;  Whereiore  the  first  covenant  was  dedi- 
cated with  blood? 

The  only  possible  escape  we  can  conceive  from  this 
dilemma  is  to  maintain  that  the  allusion  made  to  the  else- 
where unexampled  meaning  of  "testament"  is  a  remark 
thrown  in  by  way  of  parenthesis  merely  in  vers*  16,  17 ;  and 
that  the  writer  immediately  reverts,  in  ver.  18,  to  the  signi* 
fication  he  had  all  along  attached  to  diatheke  of  "  covenant." 
Let  us  try,  then,  how  the  connection  will  run  by  isolating 
these  two  verses  as  parenthetical,  and  joining  on  verse  18 
to  verse  15, 

In  verse  15,  the  reason  stated  why  Christ  must  become 
''the  mediator  of  a  new  covenant"  is,  that  ''death  might 
take  place  for  redemption  of  the  transgressions  under  the 
first  covenant,"  since  otherwise  the  called  could  not ''  receive 
the  promise  of  the  eternal  inheritance."  What  conceivable 
ground  does  this  give  for  the  inference  in  verse  18,  "  Where- 
fore neither  was  the  first  covenant  dedicated  without 
blood  "?i 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  verses  16,  17  form  a  consecutive 
part  of  the  argument,  asserting  the  necessity  that  in  evenf 
covenant  there  must  be  a  bloody  death  brought  in  in  order 
to  make  it  valid,  we  perceive  at  once  the  propriety  and  strict 
connection  of  the  inferential  assertion  in  verse  18,  **  Where- 
fore neither  has  the  first  [covenant]  been  dedicated  without 
bhodr 

'  Had  verse  18  been  intended  to  join  on  to  verse  15,  the  connecting  particle 
must  have  been,  not  the  ilkuive  •hf  **  wherefore,''  but  the  cauMol  paitide  ^ 
*'for"  ;  the  object  of  the  author  evidently  being  to  do  away  with  the  great 
stumbling-block  to  the  Hebrews,  "  the  offence  of  the  cross,"  by  proving  the 
necessity  for  the  death  of  Christ  as  mediator. 
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5.  Here,  perhaps,  it  would  be  prudent  to  pause  with  our  objec- 
tions.  We  have,  we  fear,  already  aroused  sufficiently  against 
our  conclusion  the  prejudices  of  many  excellent  men,  in 
depriving  them  of  a  favourite  and  fondly-cherished  senti- 
ment, for  which  they  believed  they  had  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  of  a  dying  Saviour* 8  legacy  to  his  church,  and  taken 
away  the  last  argument^  for  the  very  name  and  idea  of 
*'  testament^*  having  any  place  in  God's  Word.  Yet  were  the 
sentimental  idea  merely  harmless,  we  might  hesitate  further 
to  disturb  it.  But  from  the  careful  examination  of  every, 
word  to  which  the  investigation  of  this  passage  has  com- 
pelled the  writer,  the  conviction  has  forced  itself  upon  him 
that  the  idea  of  ''testament,"  as  applied  to  the  gospel 
covenant,  is  unbiblical,  opposed  to  the  analogy  of  Scripture, 
and  tends  to  obscure  and  confuse  the  doctrine  elsewhere 
universally  taught. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  as  a  striking  proof  of 
the  unity  and  divine  authorship  of  Scripture,  how  uniform 
and  consistently-preserved  throughout  are  the  representa- 
tions and  figures  given  of  the  same  subject  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  close  of  revelation.  It  is  a  solitary  instance,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  of  departure  from  this  rule,  if  it  is  by 
testament  that  Christ  is  here  represented  as  conferring  on 
his  followers  a  right  to  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Christ's  death  is  indeed  necessary  to  procure  a 
right  to  the  inheritance ;  but  it  i^  certainly  a  novel  and 
startling  idea  to  be  told  (as  the  testamentary  theory  implies) 
that  it  is  from  a  dead,  not  a  living,  Christ  that  "  they  which 
are  called"  are  to  "receive  the  promise  of  the  eternal 
inheritance."  A  testament  requires  that  the  testator  be  no 
longer  alive  but  dead,  to  give  to  the  heirs  a  valid  claim  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  what  once  belonged  to  him,  but  now 
is  his  no  more.  Should  even  the  testator  have  been  deemed 
to  be  dead,  but  be  found  to  be  still  living,  or  to  have  come 
alive,  their  claim  to  the  inheritance  lapses ;  ''  for  a  testa- 
ment is  of  no  force  at  all  while  the  testator  liveth."    Now, 

**  "In  the  LXX  it  [dkukike]  is  nniversally  used  of  a  oovenant.  Nor  in 
the  Nevr  Testament  is  it  ewer  found  in  any  other  sense,  with  one  exception, 
Heb.  ix.  16,  17." — Canon  Lightfoot,  on  Gal.  iii.  10. 

The  title  "Testament,"  applied  to  the  Jewish  Sciiptures  especially,  is  a 
glaring  anomaly,  since  in  no  tolerable  senso  can  the  old  covenant  be  called  a 
testament. 
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Christ  is  he  that  saith,  *'  I  am  he  that  liveth^  and  Tvas  dead; 
and,  hehold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore"  (Rev.  i.  18).  Believers, 
therefore,  are  fallen  from  all  hopes  of  their  inheritance  for 
ever,  if  their  right  to  it  rests  on  a  testamentf  which  **  is  of 
force"  only  («t/  Mxgo7f)  "in  case  of  the  dead"  (as  Heb.  ix.  17 
is  rendered  by  Alford,  Dr  S.  Davidson,  &c.).  How  different 
this  from  the  teaching  of  Peter,  "Blessed  be  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  according  to  his 
abundant  mercy,  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope, 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an 
inheritance  incorruptible,"  &c.  (1  Pet.  i.  8,  4);  and  of  St 
Paul,  who  characterises  believers  as  "  heirs,"  not  of  Christ 
as  dead,  but  "of  God"  (Uom.  viii.  17) — Christ  himself  (now 
raised  and  "  exalted  by  the  right  hand  of  God  to  be  a  Prince 
and  Saviour,"  Acts  v.  30,  31),  being  the  chief  heir — "joint- 
heirs,"  therefore,  "with  Christ,"  risen  and  alive,  who 
graciously  gives  to  his  disciples  to  share  with  him  in  the 
inheritance  of  that  kingdom  to  which  his  Father  "  exalted 
him,"  because  "  he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross"  (PhiL  ii.  8,  9). 

Both  Old  and  New  Testaments  hold  but  one  language  on 
this  point.  It  is  to  Christ  when  risen,  as  "  the  first-begotten 
of  the  dead,"  that  (according  to  the  interpretation  of  St  Paul, 
Acts  xiii.  33),  in  Psalm  ii.,  the  Lord  gives  him  to  sit  "  upon 
his  holy  hill  of  Zion,"  saying,  "  Thou  art  my  Son ;  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee.  Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give  thee  the 
heathen  for  thine  inheritance,^*  &c.  In  Psalm  ex.  it  is  not  to 
the  suffering,  but  to  the  glorified  Christ,  that  the  Lord  says, 
"  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand."  In  exact  accordance  with 
this,  we  find  that  Jesus  himself  says  to  his  disciples  in  Luke 
xxii.  29,  in  words  strangely  quoted  by  Dean  Alford  and  other 
commentators  in  confirmation  of  the  rendering  "testament" 
and  "  testator,"  which  they  so  thoroughly  refute,  "  I  appoint 
unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my  Father  hath  appointed  unto  me"' 
— both  the  time  of  his  own  entering  on  the  kingdom  being 
immediately  defined  by  him  as  subsequent  to  his  death,  and  the 
apostles'  enjoyment  of  the  kingdom  provided  them,  as  being 
not  of  a  kingdom  bequeathed  to  them  by  a  deceased  Lord, 

^   Kayt^  itavt4t/imt  ufU9^  xttiiit  ^Uiri  ftM  i  wttrn^  ft$tf,  jS«r<Xi<«y,  which  might  be 

literally  translated,  ''I  covenant  unto  yon  a  kingdoni,  even  as  my  Father 
covenanted  unto  me." 
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but  participated  in  with  a  living  and  glorified  Saviour, 
"  That  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my  kingdom  (in 
the  regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  his  glory,  Matt.  xix.  28),  and  sit  on  thrones  judging 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel." 

But  we  need  to  look  no  further  than  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  itself  to  see  how  alien  from  the  writer's  thoughts 
was  the  idea  of  a  testamentary  bequest,  as  that  by  which 
Christ  made  his  disciples  heirs  to  the  promised  inheritance. 
The  leading  idea  with  which  he  opens  the  epistle  is,  that 
Christ,  as  Son  of  God,  was  "appointed  heir  of  all  things" 
(i.  2) ;  but  on  this  royal  inheritance  he  entered  only  after 
an  expiatory  death,  "  When  he  had  by  himself  purged  our 
sins,  he  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high" 
(ver.  3).  The  kingdom  was  not  yet  his.  The  cross  must 
precede  and  purchase  the  crown.  It  was  "  for  the  sufiFering 
of  death,  that  he  was  crowned  with  glory  and  honour"  (ii.  9). 
With  what  consistency  can  we  suppose  the  writer  who  indited 
these  words  afterwards  to  represent  Christ  as  "testator," 
leaving  to  others  by  "testament"  an  inheritance  of  which 
he  was  not  yet  himself  in  possession  ! 

We  deem  it  therefore  a  duty  to  exclude  from  our  transla- 
tion of  the  Word  of  God  a  term  which  is  at  variance  with  the 
analogy  of  Scripture,  and  which,  so  far  as  the  doctrine  it 
implies  is  accepted,  tends,  by  fixing  the  attention  of  the 
believer  on  the  death  of  Christ  disjoined  from  his  resurrec- 
tion and  life  as  his  risep  and  living  Lord,  to  foster  that 
indolence  to  which  we  are  all  too  much  inclined,  of  resting 
on  the  work  of  Christ  as  wholly  ^nisAed  when  he  died — as 
if  all  }ia%  been  done  the  moment  we  believe  in  him,  instead 
of  all  remaining  io  be  done,  so  far  as  respects  us — as  if  we 
needed  not  a  living  Saviour  to  carry  on  the  work  begun  in 
us,  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  say,  "  I  live  ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me"  (Gal.  ii.  20). 

In  conclusion  we  would  submit,  that  if  usage,  context, 
associated  expressions,  logical  connection,  and  the  analogy 
of  Scripture  can  determine  the  interpretation  of  words,  unless 
some  flaw  can  be  detected  in  the  cumulative  arguments 
adduced,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  two 
verses  (Heb.  ix.  16,  17),  the  renderings,  "testament"  and 
"testator,"  must  be   abandoned,    and    "covenant,"    and 
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"  covenanter"  substituted  in  their  place.  The  duty  of  the 
faithful  and  reverent  interpreter  of  Scripture,  we  apprehend 
to  be,  £b:st  to  ascertain  by  every  available  means,  and  by 
careful  and  dispassionate  examination,  the  correct  signifi- 
cation and  translation  of  the  sacred  writer's  words,  and  to 
abide  by  this  as  the  only  trustworthy  guide  to  lead  himself 
or  others  to  the  discovery  of  their  true  interpretation  and 
bearing  on  the  argument,  irrespectively  of  his  ability  himself 
to  trace  them. 

Our  principal  object  has  been  attained,  if  the  proofs  shall 
be  deemed  satisfactory,  that  the  generally-received  trans- 
lations of  both  the  passages  discussed  in  this  paper  are 
erroneous  and  misleading,  and  must  be  altered.  Whether 
the  proposed  solutions  of  the  difficulties  in  either  passage  be 
correct  or  not  is  of  comparative  unimportance.  A  great 
step  has  been  gained  if  we  have  come  to  see  that  it  is  an 
ignis  fatuus  that  we  have  been  pursuing  hitherto,  and  have 
found  the  right  path  which  alone  can  lead  to  the  truth. 
Many  difficulties  in  Scripture  interpretation,  which  have  as 
yet  baffied  all  attempts  at  explanation  (such,  for  instance, 
as  the  Immanuel  prophecy)  would,  we  believe,  quickly  yield 
their  solution,  would  we  but  frankly  and  fearlessly  accept  at 
starting,  without  attempting  to  explain  away,  the  real  con- 
ditions of  the  problem. 

With  this  protest  against  failure  in  the  explanation  now 
to  be  attempted  prejudicing  the  conclusion  already  reached, 
let  us  proceed  to  consider  in  what  way  what  is  said  about  a 
"  covenant "  and  the  death  of  the  "  covenanter,"  in  Heb.  ix. 
16,  17,  can  accord  with  the  argument  which  the  author  of 
the  epistle  is  pursuing. 

Had  the  necessity  for  death  being  brought  in,  in  order  to 
the  ratification  of  a  covenant,  been  alone  referred  to,  no 
difficulty  wouldihave  been  found,  since  every  more  solemn 
covenant  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  ratified  by  the 
slaying  of  sacrificial  victims,  as  the  well-known  expressions 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  testify — '^^l?  ^1?,  %«#«  «/*»«/?, 
ferire  (percutere,  icere)  foedua.  This  is  acknowledged  br 
Bleek  in  his  commentary  on  Heb.  ix.  16,  17,  though  he 
adheres  to  the  usual  interpretation  of  these  verses,  **  As 
among  the  ancient  nations  generally,  so  also  with  the 
Hebrews  it  was   customary  to   seal  the   conclusion  of  a 
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covenant  by  the  offering  of  a  covenant-sacrifice,  that  is,  by 
blood ;  and,  accordingly,  the  dedication  of  the  old  covenant, 
as  stated  in  ver.  18,  took  place  '  not  without  blood.' "  Winer's 
words  in  his  Biblisches  Realwdrterhuch  under  Bund  (covenant) 
are  to  the  same  effect.  ''  The  ratification  of  a  covenant  was 
already  in  the  earliest  times  accompanied  by  a  bloody 
Bacrifice,"  in  confirmation  of  which  he  refers  to  several 
heathen  authors.  He  mentions  the  ceremony  referred  to 
in  Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  of  the  sacrifices  being  cut  in  twain,  and  the 
contracting  parties  passing  between  the  divided  pieces.  He 
reminds  us  also  of  the  covenant  God  made  with  Abraham 
(Gen.  XV.  4  ff.),  where  the  animals  in  like  manner  were 
divided,  and  the  Lord  himself  condescended  to  express  His 
part  in  the  ratification  of  the  covenant  by  causing  to  pass 
between  the  pieces  ''  a  smoking  furnace  and  a  burning  lamp," 
the  symbols  of  His  presence,  as  were  the  similar  emblems  of 
''  cloud  and  fire  "  which  accompanied  the  Israelites  in  their 
joumeyings  through  the  desert.  And,  as  before  remarked, the 
writer's  evident  allusion  in  these  two  verses  in  Hebrews  to 
the  words  of  Psalm  1.,  '*  Gather  my  saints  together  unto 
me,  those  that  have  made  a  covenant  with  me  over  sacrifice," 
shews  that  he  had  this  custom  distinctly  before  his  mind  when 
he  wrote  the  words,  "For  a  covenant  is  valid  over  the 
dead." 

But  the  difficulty  that  has  ever  been  found  by  those  who 
advocated  the  retention  of  the  signification  "covenant"  in 
verses  16,  17,  has  been  to  shew  in  what  sense  it  could  be 
affirmed,  that  for  the  validity  of  a  covenant  there  must  be 
brought  in  the  death  of  the  covenanter.^  The  difficulty,  we 
believe,  arises  from  overlooking  the  symbolical  signification  of 
sacrifice,  so  familiar  to  the  ancients,  but  foreign  to  our  modes 
of  thought,  that  the  death  of  the  victim  offered  represented 
the  death  of  the  offerer.  Its  blood  shed  stood  for  his  blood, 
its  death  for  his  death.  In  its  dying  he  died  representa- 
tively. Founding  on  this  idea,  as  applied  to  the  sacrifice 
by  which  a  covenant  was  ratified,  it  is  now  nearly  twenty 
years  since  the  writer  of  this  paper  proposed,  in  the  Journal 
of  Sacred  Literature^  an  explanation  of  this  passage,  which 
he  subsequently  found  was  similar  to  that  given  by  Ebrard. 

^  Hence  the  inadmissible  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  translat- 
ing •  %tmi%fiut  by  "mediating  victim,"  ''pacifier,"  "ratifier,"  &o. 
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This  interpretation,  were  none  better  to  be  fonnd,  was,  to 
say  the  least,  far  preferable  to  the  usnal  interpretation, 
since  it  violates  no  principle  of  language  or  logic.  The  only 
assumption  it  requires  is,  that  the  reasoning  in  Terses  16, 
17,  is  used,  not  with  reference  to  all  covenants,  but  only  to 
a  covenant  between  God  and  sinful  man,  who  must,  by 
shedding  the  life-blood  of  his  representative  sacrifice,  confess 
the  merited  forfeiture  of  his  own  life  before  the  holy  God 
could  enter  into  terms  of  covenant-fellowship  with  him. 
Consequently,  "  where  a  covenant  is  [between  God  and  man] 
there  must  of  necessity  be  brought  in  the  death  of  the 
covenanter,"  symbolically  represented  in  the  death  of  the 
substitutionary  sacrifice. 

There  was  (as  stated  in  the  article  referred  to)  much  in 
the  context  to  justify  the  limitation  assumed,  viz.,  that  the 
covenant  contemplated  was  distinctively  a  covenant  between 
God  and  man.  Such  alone  had  previously  been  spoken  of. 
The  proposition  with  which  the  whole  discussion  begins  and 
ends  is,  the  necessity  for  a  new  covenant  between  God  and 
man,  founded  on  better  promises  from  6ro<2,  and  independent 
of  the  sins  and  weakness  of  man.  That  such  a  covenant 
alone  was  meant  seemed  to  follow  from  the  death  that 
ratified  it  being  said  to  be  "  for  redemption  of  the  transgres- 
aions  under  the  first  covenant^"  and  from  the  blood  shed 
being  for  the  purpose  of  ^^  purging  the  conscience  from  dead 
works"  (ver.  14),  of  "sprinkling,"  "purging,"  and  "remis- 
sion" (vers.  19-22). 

On  further  reflection,  however,  there  appeared  a  serious 
objection  to  this  explanation.  Beference  would  thus  be  made 
to  man  alone  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  whereas  the 
proposition  in  verse  15,  in  confirmation  of  which  these  two 
verses  16,  17  are  introduced,  leads  us  to  expect  that  refer- 
ence will  be  had  to  both  parties.  The  proposition  in  verse 
15  is,  that  there  was  need  for  a  mediator  of  a  new  covenant 
Now,  a  mediator  certainly  implies  that  there  are  two  parties 
between  whom  he  has  to  mediate;  and  a  covenant  equally  im- 
plies two  contracting  and  consulting  parties.  Consequently 
the  death  represented  in  verses  16,  17,  as  necessary  for  the 
ratification  of  the  covenant,  will  naturally  respect  both  parties. 
This  inference  is  greatly  strengthened  by  finding,  in  the 
parallel  case  which  immediately  follows  (in  ver.  18)  of  the 
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ratification  of  the  first  or  Mosaic  covenant,  that  the  blood 
was  sprinkled  equally,  both  on  "the  book"^  of  God's 
covenant  and  on  "the  people,"  as  stated  in  Hebrews,  or  as 
in  Exodus,  half  on  "the  altar,"  which  represented  the 
Lord's  part  in  the  covenant,  and  half  on  "the  people." 

The  principle  therefore  laid  down  in  ver.  16,  we  are  now 
inclined  to  believe,  applies  to  every  covenant,  as  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  words  would  seem  to  imply,  "Where  a 
covenant  is,  there  must  of  necessity  be  brought  in  the  death 
of  the  covenanter."  To  see  the  reasoning  here  clearly,  let 
us  once  more  recal  to  our  minds  the  import  of  sacrifice  by 
which  the  ratification  of  a  covenant  was  accompanied.  In 
every  act  of  sacrifice,  as  already  stated,  the  offerer  was 
regarded  as  undergoing  a  symbolical  death.  In  bringing  a 
lamb  for  an  offering,  its  blood  was  accepted  in  place  of  his 
blood,  its  death  for  his  death,  in  its  dying  he  died.  With 
this  import  of  sacrifice  St  Paul  had  made  us  familiar  in  its 
reference  to  Christ  as  the  Lamb  of  God  slain  for  the  sins  of 
the  world,  "  If  one  died  for  all,  then  all  died  [in  himj " 
(2  Cor.  V.  14).  As  Christ  "  died  unto  sin,  likewise  reckon 
ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  unto  sin  ...  in  Christ  Jesus" 
(Bom.  vi.  10,  11) — dead  to  your  old  relation,  but  entered 
with  him  into  a  new  relation,  on  a  new  life — "  alive  unto 
God."  "  Old  things  are  passed  away ;  behold,  all  things  are 
become  new"  (2  Cor.  v.  17). 

Let  us  apply  this  idea  to  a  covenant,  and  to  the  sacrifice 
by  which  it  is  ratified.  In*  the  sacrifice  slain,  offered  with 
the  mutual  consent  of  the  contracting  parties,  both  regard 
themselves  and  their  act  as  represented,  both  profess  to  die. 
To  what  they  die  is  plain,  from  the  very  nature  of  a  covenant 
or  agreement.  Both  die,  as  symbolised  in  the  death  of  their 
sacrifice,  to  the  point  on  which  formerly  they  did  not  agree, 
or  might  have  a  difference.  Old  scores  are  wiped  out,  and 
a  new  and  clean  (xa^a^oj)'  score  begun.     They  enter  now  on 

*  The  sacred  writer  emphasiBes  "book" — on^the  book  itself^  «««••,  as  if  to 
draw  special  attention  to  the  part  taken  by  God  as  likely  to  be  overlooked. 

'  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  idea  of  cleansing  or  purification,  ttata^fkis, 
ascribed  even  to  the  sacrificial  ceremony  of  passing  between  the  pieces  of  a 
divided  victim,  iU  a  passage  quoted  by  AViner  from  Plutarch,  Quout.  Horn. 

C.    iii.,    B»mr$7f   ifi/iwit^   umia^ftit   Im  Minis   ^ix«r$fAtiHrrdf    ri*    fit^Hv  InltXfuf, 
Compare  uaim^irnrm  (Heb.  ix.  13) ;  Mim^tu  (ver.  14) ;  Mmim(H%rm  (ver.  22). 
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an  altogether  new  relation,  and  are  dead  to  the  old.  The 
"covenant  is  valid  [only]  over  the  dead,"  Ivl  nx^Q\  it  is 
never  of  force  while  [either]  covenanter  liveth,  and  consents 
not  to  death. 

Let  us  next  apply  this  idea  to  a  covenant  between  God 
and  man.  Each  professes  to  die  to  that  which  parts  between 
them — sin ;  man  to  his  practice,  God  to  His  remembrance,  of 
sin.  Looking  to  the  Lamb  slain,  our  profession  is,  We  reckon 
ourselves  dead  indeed  unto  sin ;  we  renounce  all  further 
connection  with  it.  God,  in  great  condescension  taking  His 
part  in  the  covenant  (as  in  that  with  Abraham,  Gen.  zv.), 
professes  to  die  to  all  remembrance  of  our  transgressions: 
**  Your  sins  and  your  iniquities  I  will  remember  no  more  " 
(Heb.  viii.  12,  and  again  x.  17). 

In  the  case  here  contemplated  by  the  author  of  the  epistle» 
each  covenanting  party,  God  and  man,  is  represented  by 
one  and  the  same  sacrifice,  Christy  who  can  worthily  stand 
for  both,  being  both  God  and  man  in  one  person,  and  thus 
the  fitting  *' mediator  ol  the  new  covenant"  between  both. 
Hence,  as  there  is  but  one  representative  for  both  parties, 
the  use  of  the  singular,  6  diahfiivog,  ''the  covenanter";  since 
each  looking  to  Christ,  to  render  the  covenant  conclusive, 
must  avow,  "  There — that  death  I  hold  as  my  death — ^in  him, 
I,  as  covenanter,  die."  Christ  is  thus  "the  covenanter" 
representatively  for  both.*  But  it  is  with  striking  propriety 
that  the  expression  is  changed  in  the  next  verse  to  the 
plural,  "a  covenant  is  valid,"  'm  vtx^h,  "over  the  ckad,''* 
since  both  parties  must  consent  to  see  themselves  as  dead  in 
the  sacrifice  before  them,  if  the  covenant  is  to  be  valid, 
since  "it  never  is  of  force  while  the  covenanter  [again 
singtilar,  to  denote  one  or  other]  liveth." 

These  verses,  as  now  explained,  will  be  found  to  form  the 
central  point  of  the  whole  discussion  respecting  the  "  new 
covenant,"  which  begins  ch.  viii.  6,  and  ends  ch.  x.  18, 

^  As  in  the  atoning-sacrifice,  Christ  occupies  the  place  of  priesi,  ojferer, 
and  offering,  so  in  the  covenant-sacrifice,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  his 
occupying  the  place  of  both  "  covenanter  "  and  victim. 

'  £xcept  for  the  reason  now  assigned,  the  singular,  M  »i«^,  must  have 
followed  •  irnhfiiff.  This  furnishes  an  additional  argument  against  the 
translation,  "testator,''  which  would  have  required,  "For  a  covenant  is 
valid  in  the  case  of  Jiis  being  dead'* — ^not  **  their  being  dead,"  M  nm^s— 
since  a  "testament"  implies  the  death  of  but  one  person. 
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^'  Wherever  a  covenant  is,  there  must  be  a  mcrijicial  death 
for  its  ratification.  Consequently  the  death  of  their  Lord, 
the  reproach  of  which  the  Hebrew  Christians  dreaded  so 
much  when  cast  up  to  them  by  their  unbelieving  countrymen, 
was  absolutely  necessary  if  he  was  to  be  the  mediator  of  the 
nerw  covenant  promised  by  the  Lord  through  Jeremiah." 
Still  more,  if  we  look  at  the  twofold  object  which  the  new 
covenant,  as  described  by  the  prophet,  had  to  accomplish 
and  secure,  will  it  be  seen  that  a  sacrificial  death,  altering 
the  relations  of  both  of  the  covenanting  parties,  can  alone 
give  consistency  to  all  parts  of  the  argument. 

Let  us  trace  as  briefly  as  possible  the  argument  of  these 
chapters.  The  first  (Mosaic)  covenant  (to  which  the  Hebrew 
Christians  were  tempted  to  return)  was  not  ''  faultless,"  else 
**  should  no  place  have  been  sought  for  the  second  "  (viii.  7). 
Its  defect  was  that  it  made  no  provision  for  its  own  obser- 
vance or  permanency.  The  Israelites,  on  their  part,  trans- 
gressed it,  and  '^  continued  not  in  my  covenant,  and  I 
disregarded  them,  saith  the  Lord,"  who,  on  his  part,  conse- 
quently held  himself  no  longer  bound  by  the  covenant. 
There  was  thus  need  for  '^  a  new  covenant  founded  on  better 
promises"  (viii.  6),  which,  to  be  effectual,  must  remove  for- 
ever the  ground  of  disagreement  between  both  parties.  For 
this,  accordingly,  the  new  covenant  provides  by  its  twofold 
terms.  Man's  offence,  the  transgression  of  God's  law,  is 
done  away.  ''  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  mind,  and 
write  them  in  their  hearts"  (viii.  10,  and  repeated  at  the 
end,  X.  16),  this  being  brought  about  by  God  on  His  part, 
graciously  putting  away  his  wrath  against  their  sin  and  for- 
giving their  transgressions.  "  For  I  will  be  merciful  to  their 
unrighteousness,  and  their  sins  and  their  iniquities  I  will 
remember  no  more"  (viii.  12,  x.  17).  The  death  of  Christ 
it  is  that  effects  this  wondrous  reconciliation  and  change,  by 
satisfying,  on  the  one  hand,  the  demands  of  God's  righteous 
law  through  enduring  the  penalty  of  sin,  and  through  a  life  of 
perfect  righteousness  exhibited,  and  by  the  revelation,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  God's  fatherly  love  and  mercy  to  His  erring 
children  in  himself  providing  the  atonement  for  transgression, 
thereby  "putting  his  laws  into  their  mind,  and  writing  them  in 
their  hearts."  The  exceeding  preciousness  and  efficacy  of  this 
sacrifice  consist  in  its  being  a  living,  voluntary  self-sacrifice. 
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No  *' blood  of  bulls  or  goats"  shed  by  others  can  avail 
aaght  save  ''  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh."  Mere  outward 
"  sacrifice  and  oflfering  thou  wouldest  not."  The  true  offer- 
ing which  God  will  accept  is,  "  Lo,  I  am  come  to  do  thy  wiU, 
0  God"  (x.  9).  It  is  by  this  will  of  God  that  "we  are 
sanctified"  (ver.  10) — ^by  this  will,  as  he  has  himself  exhibited 
it  to  us  in  the  free  surrender  he  made  of  his  own  Son  for  onr 
salvation — by  this  will,  as  Christ  has  fulfilled  it  for  us  in  that 
entire  voluntary  self-surrender  which,  as  man,  he  made  of 
himself  to  do  his  Father's  will,  thereby  inspiring  and 
enabling  all  who  believe  on  him  to  enter  into  the  same 
spirit  of  self-surrender  and  self-sacrifice. 

In  this  sacrifice — in  this  death  of  Christ — God  and  man 
meet  together,  and  enter  into  a  new  covenant  never  to  be 
broken.  Be  not  ashamed,  then,  is  the  exhortation  implied 
to  the  Hebrews,  of  the  death  of  Christ,  which  is  your  glory. 
Such  a  death  was  necessary  "  for  the  redemption  of  your 
transgressions  under  the  first  covenant."  Such  a  death  was 
necessary,  if  Christ  was  to  be  "the  mediator  of  a  new 
covenant,"  which  would  entitle  you  to  "  receive  the  promise 
of  the  eternal  inheritance."  For  every  covenant,  as  you 
are  aware,  must  be  ratified  by  death — a  sacrificial  death, 
.  symbolising  the  death  of  each  of  the  covenanting  parties  to 
their  old  relation,  who  thus  enter  on  one  altogether  new. 
"  Where  a  covenant  is,  there  must  of  necessity  be  brought 
in  the  death  of  the  covenanter."  This  covenanter,  as  fitting 
representative  for  both,  is  our  Divine  mediator,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus,  who  seals  the  covenant  for  both  parties  by  his 
death — representing  the  death  of  God  to  all  remembrance 
of  our  sins,  and  anger  against  us  as  sinners — ^represent- 
ing our  death  to  sin,  and  all  connection  with  it.  In  his 
death  both  parties  profess  themselves  to  be  dead.  "  For  a 
covenant  is  valid  over  the  dead"  alone,  "whereas  it  is 
never  of  force  while  the  covenanter  liveth." 

John  Fobbss. 
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Art.  V. — The  Eccleaiaatical  History  of  Ireland. 

The  Ecdesiastical  History  of  Ireland  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  W.  D.  Killen,  President  of  the  Aasembly's 
College,  Belfast,  and  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.     1875. 

"  TJOW  can  wo  ever  forget  the  isle  of  Ireland  from  which 
-■-*-  the  splendour  of  so  great  a  light  and  the  sun  of  faith 
has  risen  on  us?"  is  a  question  which  may  still  be  put  by 
German  and  British  Protestants,  as  it  was  by  the  monk  of 
Reichenau  ten  centnries  ago.  Highly  favoured  by  nature, 
Ireland  was  highly  favoured  by  grace,  and  was  honoured  to 
know  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  to  guard  and  to  spread  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  when  other  lands  were  already 
letting  it  slip  or  holding  it  in  unrighteousness,  or  were  yet  in 
darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death.  Since  then,  however,  its 
high  mission  has  been  abandoned  and  its  true  glory  ignored. 
The  story  of  its  pristine  independence  and  purity,  and  of  its 
noble  achievements  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  like  some  old 
biblical  manuscript  written  over  with  worthless  monkish 
literature,  has  been  covered  by  the  fables  of  a  later  and 
credulous  age.  And  it  is  hardly  less  difficult,  nay  we  should 
rather  say,  it  is  more  difficult  to  sift  the  true  history  from  the 
mass  of  later  traditions  with  which  it  has  been  mixed  up  than 
it  would  be  to  penetrate  beneath  the  more  modem  writing, 
and  to  revive  the  obscured  characters  of  the  ancient  manu- 
script. A  masA  of  traditionary  rubbish  has  now  indeed  been 
removed ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  we  have  yet  succeeded  in 
getting  back  to  the  simple  unvarnished  story  of  Ireland's 
earliest  missionaries  and  confessors.  Still  so  much  has  been 
done  by  Irish  antiquaries  and  learned  Germans  to  set  things 
in  clearer  light  that  it  was  desirable  the  results  of  their 
researches  should  be  presented  in  connected  form,  and  we  feel 
grateful  to.Dr  Killen  that  he  has  given  us  in  these  volumes 
so  interesting  and  generally  so  very  fair  and  accurate  a  sum- 
mary of  them,  and  has  brought  his  great  learning  to  bear  on  a 
subject  now  attracting  so  wide  attention.  Dr  Reid,  the  former 
historian  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  summed  up 
in  a  few  brief  sentences  all  he  ventured  to  say  of  the  early 
church  of  the  country,  and  in  twenty  pages  all  he  had  to 
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say  of  the  church  before  the  Reformation.  Bishop  Mant,  the 
historian  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  was  even  more 
curt  as  to  the  former  period,  and  only  a  little  less  so  as  to  the 
latter,  while  he  claimed  throughout  that  the  church  to  which  he 
belonged  was  the  true  representative  of  the  early  church  of 
Ireland  which  for  several  centuries  had  been  independent  of 
the  Papal  See,  and  for  some  centuries  after  had  placed  itself 
in  subjection  to  it.  But  the  means  of  separating  between  the 
false  and  the  true,  between  fable  and  fact,  have  now,  as  we  have 
just  said,  been  made  so  far  accessible,  and  we  rejoice  that  Dr 
Killen  has  felt  himself  amply  warranted  to  ''begin  at  the 
beginning "  of  the  church  history  of  Ireland,  and  to  shew  in 
detail  that  the  ancient  church  was  more  pure  and  simple  than 
was  long  maintained,  and  that  the  assumption  ofDrReidwith 
respect  to  its  constitution  had  far  more  to  support  it  than  had 
the  assertion  of  Bishop  Mant. 

Whence  the  light  of  the  gospel  first  dawned  on  this  benighted 
land  cannot  yet  be  quite  definitely  fixed,  though  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  first  faint  rays  came  from  Britain  or  from  GkuL 
Bishop  Greith,^  coinciding  with  the  native  antiquaries  in 
appropriating  to  ''the  island  of  saints"  all  that  is  said  of 
Scotia  or  Scoti  in  early  times,  seems  disposed  to  place  to  i/^ 
credit,  if  it  is  to  be  accepted  at  all,  the  legend  of  him  whom 
we  deluded  Scots  have  been  wont  to  regard  as  our  own  King 
Donald  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  is  said  to 
have  been  won  over  to  the  faith,  and  to  have  sought  teacheis 
from  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Dr  Killen  informs  us  that> ''  shorUy 
after  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  Cormac,  the  chief  monarch 
of  the  kingdom,  provoked  the  wrath  of  the  Druids,  because  he 
turned  from  them  '  to  the  adoration  of  Qod,'  a  statement  which 
apparently  implies  that  he  had  renounced  the  rites  of  pagan- 
ism, and  had,  at  least  to  some  extent,  adopted  a  purer  theolc^, 
and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  his  testimony  in  opposition  to 
current  errors  was  wholly  uninfluential.''  Nor  is  positive  evi- 
dence wanting  that  soon  after  this  the  gospel  had  already 
gained  some  adherents  among  the  Irish.  "  Celestius,  a  prime 
mover  in  one  of  the  great  controversies  of  the  church,  and  so 
well  known  as  a  companion  of  Pelagius,  was  a  monk  and  ao 

*  OcichicIUe  der  Aliirischen  Kirdte  und  ihrer  Verbindung  mil  Rom,  Gallien 
und  Alemanien,  von  Carl  Johann  Greith,  BiacLof  von  St  Gallen,  PreibuJig. 
1867. 
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Irishman,  and  as  it  is  reported  that  when  abroad  he  wrote 
letters  to  his  parents  in  Ireland/'  it  seems  a  legitimate  conclu- 
sion that  there  were  those  in  the  land  of  his  birth  who  were 
competent  to  read  and  disposed  to  take  an  interest  in  them. 

But  we  seem  first  to  reach  firm  historic  ground,  when  under 
the  year  431 — the  year  of  the  famous  Council  of  Ephesus — we 
find  Prosper  of  Aquitaine  recording  in  his  Chronicon,  "Ad 
Scotos  in  Christum  credentes  ordinatur  a  Papa  Cselestino 
Palladius  et  primus  episcopus  mittitur."  Perhaps  Dr  Killen 
is  justified  in  translating  this,  "  Palladius,  being  ordained  by 
Pope  Celestine,  is  sent  to  the  Irish  believing  in  Christ  as 
their  first  bishop."  Yet  a  Scotchman,  even  while  admitting 
that  Ireland  was  the  earlier  home  of  the  Scotic  race,  and  that 
the  mission  of  Palladius  was  principally  to  those  in  that  earlier 
settlement,  may  be  permitted  to  demur  to  this  change  and 
limitation  of  the  original  term.  It  is  barely  possible  to  suppose 
the  Scoti  had  not  by  that  time  begun  to  settle  on  the  western 
islands  and  headlands  of  Alban.  They  certainly  had  had 
temporary  settlements  before  that  time  in  some  parts  of 
Wales.  It  is  not  unlikely  it  was  a  remnant  of  those  settled 
there  who  were  brought  first  to  the  knowledge  of  the  tnith, 
and  not  impossible  that  it  was  by  having  been  brought  into 
contact  with  them  on  his  mission,^  along  with  Germanus  and 
Lupus,  to  Britain,  that  Palladius  was  led  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  conversion  of  their  brethren.  But  according  to  the  Irish 
legends  he  met  with  little  success,  and  soon  left  the  island, 
and  died  shortly  after  in  the  land  of  the  Picts,  whither  he  had 
been  driven  when  returning  by  sea  to  Rome.  The  Scottish 
legends  are  that  he  lived  in  the  land  of  the  Picts  for  many 
years,  and  was  the  means  of  bringing  many  of  that  people  to 
the  Christian  faith.  His  leaving  Ireland,  according  to  tradition, 
opened  the  way  for  the  mission  of  that  noble  man  who  may 
truly  claim  to  have  been  the  Apostle  of  the  Irish,  and  whom 
Scottish  antiquaries  have  been  wont  to  claim,  and  Irish  hagio- 
logists  to  concede,  to  have  been  a  native  of  North  Britain. 
The  following,  however,  is  Dr  Killen's  account  of  this  remark- 
able man  and  successful  missionary : — 

"  According  to  the  testimony  of  Prosper  himself,  there  was  a  church  in 
Ireland  prior  to  the  appointment  of  Palladius,  for  the  Eoman  missionary 

^  Usaher  rejects  this  opinion  of  Baronius,  but  Greith  returns  to  it  at  least 
in  part.    Dr  Todd  grants  there  were  inferior  ministers  with  Oermanus, 
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was  sent  to  the  Hibernians  '  believing  in  Christ.'    It  wonld  aeem  tluit 
the  progress  of  the  goepel  in  the  country  had  created  quite  a  sensation 
in  the  West  of  Europe  ;  and  in  the  best  and  oldest  Irish  muiuscript 
relating  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  island  at  present  in  existence 
it  is  recorded  that  *  Falladiua  was  sent  by  Pope  Celestine  with  a  gospel 
for  Patrick  to  preach  it  to  the  Irish/    This  memorial  reveals  a  state  of 
things  quite  opposed  to  later  traditions.    It  suggests  that  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Pope  was  seeking  to  enter  into  another  man's  labours,  and 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  a  field  which  a  more  skilful  workman  had  already 
cultivated.     Christianity  had  ere  this  taken  root  in  the  island,  and 
Celestine  sent  Palladius  to  found  a  hierarchy  devoted  to  the  Papal 
interest.    The  stranger  sought  to  conciliate  the  real  Irish  missionary 
by  the  present  of  a  copy  of  the  gospels,  a  gift  in  those  days  of  no  little 
value.    But  the  attempt  proved  a  signal  failure ;  and  Palladius,  after 
a  short  residence  in  Ireland,  was  obliged  to  take  his  departure.     The 
testimony  of  Patrick  himself  throws  much  light  on  this  obscure  passage 
of  Irish  history.    There  is  still  extant  a  piece  of  autobiography,  under 
the  title  of  his  Confession,  which  bears  all  the  marks  of  an  authentic 
document,  and  which  is  accepted  as  genuine  by  critics  of  all  denomina- 
tions.   It  was  obviously  written  by  the  Apostle  of  Ireland  shortly  before 
his  death.    We  learn  from  it*  that  he  was  born  in  Aremoric  Gaul — 
perhaps  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer — ^and  that  clerical  celibacy  was  not  then 
enforced  in  the  place  of  his  nativity,  as  his  own  immediate  ancestors  for 
two  generations  were  churchmen.    He  was  son  of  the  deacon  Calpomius, 
and  grandson  of  the  presbyter  Potitus.    At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
carried  captive  into  Ireland,  where  he  remained  six  years  in  bondage 
employed  as  a  herd-boy.    He  had  been  a  thoughtless  youth  ;  but  in  the 
day  of  adversity  the  lessons  of  divine  truth  began  to  make  a  saving 
impression  on  his  heart,  and  he  became  a  changed  character.    '  I  cannot,' 
says  he,  'and  indeed  I  ought  not  to  be  silent  respecting  the  many 
blessings  and  the  large  measure  of  grace  which  the  Lord  vouchsafed  to 
bestow  on  me  in  the  land  of  my  captivity.  ...  I  used  to  remain  ever  in 
the  woods  and  on  the  mountains,  and  used  to  rise  to  prayer  before  dayli^^t 
in  the  midst  of  snow  and  ice  and  rain,  and  I  felt  no  injury  from  it^  nor 
was  there  any  sloth  *  in  me  [because  the  spirit  was  then  burning  within 
me].'    He  at  length  contrived  to  effect  his  escape,  and  returned  to  bis 

native  country ;  but  the  population  of  that  part  of  Gaul  remained  in  a 

^  The  Confession  does  not  state  in  express  terms  where  Patrick  was  bom. 
It  speaks  of  his  parentes  as  being  in  Britannidf  and  of  his  being  carried  into 
captivity  from  Bonavem  or  Banavem  Tabemeae.  This  place  Dr  Lanigan  has 
ingeniously  identified  with  Bononia  or  Boulogne  in  Brittany.  Even  if  this  is 
correct,  it  does  not,  as  Br  Todd  has  shewn,  determine  the  place  of  his  birth. 
Tradition  fixes  this  at  Nemphtur  or  Arcluaith,  which  has  been  commonly 
identified  with  the  old  British  fort  at  Dumbarton  on  the  Clyde.  Mr  Skene  is 
disposed  to  fix  the  Alcluaith  at  which  Gildas  was  bom  in  the  vale  of  Clwyd, 
in  Wales.  We  shall  await  with  interest  what  he  has  to  say  of  Patridc*8 
birthplace  in  his  promised  volume  on  the  Celtic  Church. 

*  The  original  is  "pigritia,"  which  Dr  Todd  translates  nearly  as  Dr  KiUen 
has  done,  but  which  Ebrard  renders  by  "Ermttdung,"  or  weariness. 
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very  iDsecure  and  unsettled  condition,  and  he  was  once  more  enfilaved. 
His  second  captivity,  however,  was  of  brief  duration.  Some  time  after- 
wards he  had  a  remarkable  dream,  of  which  till  death  he  retained  a 
vivid  recollection,  and  which  greatly  influenced  all  his  subsequent  career. 
'  I  saw,'  said  he,  '  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  a  man,  whose  name  was 
Victoricius,  coming  as  if  from  Ireland,  with  innumerable  letters,  one  of 
which  he  handed  to  me,  and  I  read  the  beginning  of  the  letter,  which 
ran  thus  :  '  The  voice  of  the  people  of  Ireland ' ;  and  while  I  was  reading 
aloud  the  beginning  of  the  letter,  I  thought  at  that  very  moment  I  heard 
the  voice  of  thode  who  were  near  the  wood  of  Foclud,  which  is  by  the 
Western  Sea,  and  they  cried  out  thus — "  "We  entreat  thee,  holy  youth,  to 
come  and  walk  still  amongst  us."  And  I  was  very  much  pricked  to  the 
heart,  and  could  read  no  more,  and  so  I  awoke.'  He  regarded  this 
dream  as  an  intimation  from  heaven  that  he  must  become  a  missionary 
to  Ireland ;  and  having  been  ordained  a  bishop,  he  set  out  for  the 
country  where  he  was  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days.  His  memoiy  has 
been  dishonoured  by  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  have  ascribed  to 
him  a  multitude  of  monkish  miracles,  and  so  ridiculous  are  the  achieve- 
ments imputed  to  him,  that  some  respectable  authorities  have  been 
tempted  to  question  his  existence  ;  but  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  he  preached  the  gospel  in  Hibernia  in  the  fifth  century,  that  he  was 
a  most  zealous  and  efficient  evangelist,  and  that  he  is  eminently  entitled 
to  the  honourable  designation  of  The  Apostle  of  Ireland.  He  made  no 
pretensions  to  the  working  of  miracles,  and  he  was  obliged  to  prosecute 
hifl  labours  in  the  midst  of  many  discouragements.  He  encountered 
opposition  from  some  of  the  petty  princes,  as  well  as  from  the  Druids  or 
Magi,  and  he  was  more  than  once  thrown  into  prison  [he  expressed  his 
readiness  even  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  name  of  Christ].  But  his 
perseverance  was  indomitable,  and  his  success  extraordinary.  'I  am 
greatly,'  says  he, '  a  debtor  to  God,  who  has  bestowed  his  grace  so  largely 
on  me,  that  multitudes  should  be  bom  again  to  God  through  me ;  and 
that  of  these  clergy  should  be  everywhere  ordained  for  a  people  lately 
coming  to  the  faith.'  In  this  Confemon  Patrick  altogether  ignores  any 
mission  from  Celestine.  He  was  firmly  persuaded  that  he  was  called  of 
God  to  the  ministry  in  Ireland.  He  never  mentions  either  Home  or  the 
Pope,  or  hints  that  he  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical 
capital  of  Italy.  He  recognises  no  other  authority  but  that  of  the  Word  of 
God, and  though  he  occasionally  quotes  aprocryphal  books,  he  does  so  under 
the  mistaken  idea  that  they  formed  part  of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  He 
is  not  free  from  a  tinge  of  superstition,  and  he  evidently  shared  the 
admiration  of  monasticism  current  in  hia  times  ;  and  yet  his  Con/estton 
displays  an  amount  of  earnest  and  enlightened  piety  which  contrasts 
most  favourably  with  the  starched  rituallBEm  of  some  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  a  zealous  Trinitarian,  as  well  as  a  believer  iu  the  sovereignty  of 
grace,  in  justification  by  faith,  and  in  regeneration  by  the  Spirit.  '  Jesus 
Christ,'  says  he, '  always  existed  .  .  .  begotten  in  an  unspeakable  manner 
before  all  beginning.  ...  In  him  we  believe.  We  await  his  coming, 
who  ere  long  will  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  .  .  .  He  has  poured  out 
on  us  abundantly  the  gift  of  his  holy  Spirit,  even  the  earnest  of  immor- 
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talitj.  .  .  .  We  confeas  and  adore  oue  God  in  the  Trinity  of  the  sacred 
name.'  *'    [His  hymn  is  not  less  remarkable  than  his  Confession.] 

Such,  according  to  the  most  trustworthy  accounts,  was  the 
man  who  was  honoured  of  God  to  spread  among  the  barbarous 
Irish  the  knowledge  of  his  name,  a  humble,  and  it  would  seem 
but  imperfectly  educated,  yet  a  self-denying,  holy  man,  con- 
scious of  his  unworthiness  and  weakness  in  the  sight  of  God, 
content  to  be  indebted  to  His  Spirit  and  grace  for  all  he  had 
and  all  he  was,  labouring  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling,  and  yet  maintaining  filial  confidence 
towards  God  in  Christ,  and  trusting  that  he  who  had  begun  a 
good  work  in  him  would  perform  it  unto  the  day  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  enable  him  to  hold  the  beginning  of  his  confidence 
steadfast  unto  the  end.  It  may  be,  as  O'Donovan  and  King^ 
say,  that  he  engrafted  Christianity  with  so  much  skill  on  the 
pagan  superstitions  that  he  won  the  people  over  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion  before  they  understood  the  exact  difference 
between  the  two  systems  of  beliefs  ;  and  that  much  of  this  half- 
pagan  half-Christian  religion  is  to  be  found,  not  only  in  the 
Irish  stories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  in  the  superstitions  of  the 
peasantry  in  the  present  day.  But  if  this  was  all  he  was  able 
to  accomplish  for  the  mass  of  his  converts  who  were  left  sub- 
ject to  their  half-civilised  chieftains,  by  his  monasteries  or 
missionary  institutes,  founded  on.  territories  in  a  good  measure 
freed  from  secular  control,  and  gradually  gathering  round 
them  all  that  was  best  and  most  promising,  he  made  provision 
for  a  higher  and  more  complete  Christianity  among  such,  and 
for  no  small  amount  of  learning  and  culture,  so  that  Ireland 
became  for  ages  after  a  centre  of  light  and  a  source  of  blessing 
to  many  nations. 

St  Patrick  is  said  to  have  founded  in  Ireland  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  churches,  and  to  have  consecrated  the  same 
number  of  bishops.  These  dignitaries,  however,  were  no  doubt, 
as  Dr  Killen^says,  of  a  very  humble  grade,  "they  were  such 
village  or  parochial  bishops  as  were  to  be  found  in  Brittany ; 
in  fact,  simply  ordained  preachers."  Patrick  appears  to  have 
proceeded  on  the  principle  "that  wherever  a  congregation 
could  be  collected,  a  bishop  should  be  ordained,''  and  that  each 
bishop  should  have  the  use  of  but  one  church ;  and  this 

•  King's  Memoir^  Introductory  to  the  Early  History  qf  tkt  Primacy  of 
Armaffh,  p.  1. 
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arrangement  seems  to  have  been  kept  up  in  Ireland  for  some 
centuries.  "Aengus  the  Culdee,  writing  in  the  ninth  century, 
was  able  to  enumerate  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
places  in  the  island,  in  each  of  which  there  were  or  had  been 
seven  contemporary  bishops/'  The  grosser  forms  of  will- 
worship,  which  have  since  come  to  be  so  prevalent  in  Ireland, 
were  unknown  there  in  the  days  of  its  great  apostle.  Patrick 
was  opposed  to  idolatry  in  every  shape ;  and  in  his  time  there 
were  no  pictures  nor  images  in  the  churches,  no  invocation  of 
the  virgin  nor  prayers  to  saints  or  angels,  nor  worship  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory  was  not  yet 
inculcated.  He  says  of  his  young  converts  carried  into  capti- 
vity and  put  to  death  among  the  heathen,  '^  De  seculo  reces- 
sistis  ad  paradisum  .  .  .  migrare  coepistis  ubi  nox  non  erit, 
neque  luctus,  neque  mors  erit  amplius."  Still  he  was  not  quite 
free  from  several  of  the  delusions  which  had  already  begun  to 
be  introduced,  and  especially  from  the  prevailing  mania  for  a 
life  of  celibacy. 

*'  Monasteries  in  the  time  of  Patrick  were  stiU,"  Dr  Killen  informs 
us,  "  in  the  vigour  of  their  youth  ;  they  had  many  of  the  attractions  of 
novelty ;  they  were  strongly  recommended  by  the  most  distinguished 
Christian  pastors  ;  and  they  had  special  charms  for  the  enthusiastic  and 
morose,  as  well  as  for  the  lovers  of  solitude.  They  were  introduced  into 
France  by  the  famous  Martin,  who  was  made  bishop  of  Tours  about  the 
time  that  Patrick  was  bom  ;  and  the  future  missionary  in  the  days  of 
his  boyhood  had  no  doubt  heard  them  extolled  in  terms  of  the  highest 
eulogy." 

Ebrard,^  however,  has  made  it  probable  that  there  were  very 
marked  differences  between  the  Patrician  and  Columban 
monasteries  and  those  of  the  South  of  Europe.  The  former, 
he  holds,  with  Dr  M*Lauchlan,  were  rather  mission  stations  or 
missionary  institutes  (like  those  of  the  Moravians  or  those 
projected  by  the  late  revered  Spittler  of  Basle)  than  monas- 
teries in  the  Roman  or  Benedictine  sense,  and  the  only  possible 
way  of  forming  pure  Christian  communities  among  tribes  semi- 
barbarous,  and  only  partially  free.  First,  he  says,  a  wide  space 
was  marked  out  to  be  surrounded  with  a  wall  or  fence ;  then 
a  church  was  built  with  a  round  bell-tower,  which  might  also 
serve  as  a  place  of  refuge  in  time  of  need ;  next,  separate  huts 

^  Die  Iroachottische  IfUsumskirche  des  6,  7,  und  8  Jahrhunderts  und  ihre 
Verbreiiung  und  BedetUung  auf  dem  Festlandf  von  Dr  J.  H.  Ebrard.  Gutersloh. 
1873.     Abschnitt  3,  §  24 ;  Abs.  2,  §  19. 
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were  erected  for  each  of  the  tweWe  brethren  and  the  abbot  or 
praepositus,  and,  as  occasion  required,  for  each  company  of 
twelve  scholars  with  their  leader,  and  finally  for  the  Christian 
community  which,  wishing  simply  to  lead  a  freer,  purer  Ufe 
than  it  could  do  under  the  secular  chieftains,  gradually 
gathered  round  the  more  strictly  ecclesiastical  nucleus.  He 
rejects  as  a  later  forgery  that  "Regula  Coenobialis,"  from 
which  conclusions  unfavourable  to  these  institutions  have  often 
been  drawn;  and  maintains  that  even  the  so-called  monks 
were  not  bound  by  life-long  vows ;  that  they  were  the  counsel- 
lors of  the  abbot,  without  whose  sanction  no  business  of 
importance  was  to  be  transacted ;  that  marriage  was  not  pro- 
hibited to  them  any  more  than  to  the  so-called  secular  clergy ; 
and  that  they  were  not  fettered  by  such  minute  r^ulations  as 
the  southern  monks,  but  were  kept  together  chiefly  by  earnest 
devotion  to  common  objects — the  study  of  the  Word  of  God, 
and  the  desire  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  it,  or  to  live  accord- 
ing to  it.  We  cannot  wonder  that»  while  their  original  spirit 
continued  to  animate  them,  they  should  have  been  to  a  large 
extent  successful,  and  should  have  been  honoured  to  do  noble 
service  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  Among  the  missionaries  reared 
under  their  influence,  and  content  to  spend  and  l)e  spent  in 
spreading  among  barbarous  tribes  the  knowledge  of  the 
Saviour's  name,  no  one  will  ever  occupy  a  warmer  place  in  the 
regards  of  Scotsmen  than  he  who  did  so  much  for  the  Chris- 
tianisation  of  their  native  land.  The  following  is  Dr  Killen's 
account  of  this  celebrated  missionary : — 

''By  far  the  most  illuBtrious  of  the  Irish  charchmen  of  the  sixth 
century  was  an  individual  of  the  same  name  as  this  disciple  of  ComghalL 
Both  were  called  Columba,  or  dove  ;  but  to  distinguish  them  posterity 
have  agreed  to  speak  of  the  one  as  CoLwmbanvMy  and  of  the  other  as 
Columbkille,  The  latter,  who  was  considerably  older  than  his  namesake, 
was  bom  at  Gartan,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  in  A.D.  521.  As  he  grew 
up  he  exhibited  various  qualities,  as  well  of  body  as  of  mind,  fitted  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  of  lofty  stature  ;  he 
had  a  clear  and  commanding  voice,  and  a  noble  bearing.  He  could 
express  himself  with  ease  and  gracefulness  ;  he  had  a  quick  perception 
and  a  sound  judgment ;  he  was  an  ardent  student,  and  he  had  great 
powers  of  application.  His  temper  was  hot,  and  he  sometimes  gave  way 
to  gusts  of  passion  ;  but  withal  he  was  just  and  generous,  and  his  indig> 
nation  was  never  so  much  excited  as  by  the  perversity  of  the  wicked. 
Wlien  only  twenty-five  years  of  age  ColumbkiUe  is  said  to  have  built  a 
church  at  Derry,  a  place  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  years  afterwards 
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famous  for  its  great  siege ;  and  subsequently  he  is  reported  to  have 
founded  at  Durrow,  in  King's  Countj,  the  most  impoi*tant  of  his  mon- 
astic establishments.  Some  very  grave  incidents  of  his  life  are  involved 
in  much  obscurity.  He  delighted  in  the  acquisition  of  books ;  he  spent 
no  small  portion  of  his  time  in  transcribing  manuscripts,  and  on  one 
occasion  he  copied  with  great  care  a  psalter  or  gospel  lent  him  by  Fin- 
uian  of  Moville.  Columbkille  conceived  that  the  transcript  was  his  own 
property,  more  especially  as  he  had  in  no  way  injured  the  original ;  but 
Finnian  disputed  the  claim,  and  the  matter  was  deemed  of  so  much 
consequence  that  it  was  at  length  referred  to  the  decision  of  Diarmaid 
Eling  of  Ireland.  The  arbiter  delivered  the  veiy  homely  award  that,  '  as 
the  calf  must  go  with  the  cow,  so  the  copy  must  belong  to  the  book. 
The  transcriber  was  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  this  decision ;  and 
another  act  of  the  sovereign  created  still  greater  exasperation.  In  a 
quarrel  which  occurred  at  a  royal  banquet  one  of  the  guests  was  slain, 
and  though  the  offending  chieftain  fled  for  protection  to  Columbkille, 
he  was  put  to  death  by  command  of  Diarmaid.  .  .  .  The  spirit  of  the 
gi-eat  churchman  was  roused  by  these  proceedings,  and  ...  he  stirred 
up  his  kinsmen,  the  princes  of  Hy  Niall,  or  O'Neill,  to  proclaim  war 
against  Diarmaid.  In  a.d.  661,  a  great  battle  was  fought  near  Sligo,  in 
which  the  men  of  Ulster  were  victorious,  and  their  success  was  attributed 
to  the  prayers  of  Columbkille.  .  .  .  But  the  conduct  of  Columbkille 
seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the  rulers  of  the  church, 
for  they  held  a  Synod  at  Teltown,  in  Meath,  at  which  he  was  excom- 
municated. His  biographer,  Adamnau,  does  not  state  precisely  the 
grounds  of  this  excommunication.  .  .  .  Columbkille,  as  we  have  seen, 
Iiad  natui'ally  a  fiery  temper,  and  it  may  be  that  he  was  blamed  as  the 
foment^r  of  a  civil  war  ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  were  other 
articles  in  his  indictment.  Though  only  a  presbyter  he  had  ventured, 
not  only  to  contend  with  a  bishop,  and  to  coerce  him  into  submission, 
but  to  maintain  that  the  king  himself  should  not  kill  a  homicide  who 
had  fled  to  a  churchman  for  protection.  As  he  was  already  at  the  head 
of  several  Irish  monasteries,  he  was  determined  to  magnify  his  position  ; 
and  as  a  presbyter-abbot  he  challenged  peculiar  deference.  Shortly  after 
this  period  he  passed  over,  with  twelve  companions,  to  Hy,  or  lona,  a 
little  island  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  where  he  established  an 
institute  which  long  enjoyed  the  highest  celebrity.  He  is  known  to 
posterity  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Northern  PictSj  and  to  him  a  great  part  of 
the  country,  formerly  designated  Caledonia,  was  indebted  for  the  first 
rays  of  Christianity." 

Dr  Killen  next  quotes  the  well-known  statement  of  Bede  as 
to  this  "  famous  presbyter  and  abbot,''  and  as  to  the  Island  of 
lona  having  "  for  its  ruler  an  abbot  who  is  a  presbyter,  to  whose 
iurisdiction  all  the  province  and  even  the  bishops,  according  to 
an  unusual  arrangement,  are  subject  after  the  example  of  their 
first  teacher,  who  was  not  a  bishop  but  a  presbyter  and  a  monk.'' 
And  then  he  proceeds : — 
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^Some  writers  have  endeavonred  to  exphun  away  the  language  of 
Bede ;  but  it  is  so  precise  and  so  pointed  that  it  is  impooBible  bj  any 
fair  attempt  to  weaken  its  testimony.  Had  Bede  himself  been  better 
acquainted  with  the  histoiy  of  monastic  institutions  in  the  East  and  West 
he  would  not  have  been  so  much  astonished  at  the  position  occupied  by 
Columbkille  and  his  successors.  Before  the  days  of  the  venerable  English- 
man  there  were  monasteries  on  the  Continent  where  the  presbyter-abbot 
had  the  power  of  ordination.  The  same  power  was  previously  exercised 
by  the  presbyter-abbots  in  the  monasteries  of  Egypt.  As  early  as  A.a 
449  a  presbyter-abbot  sat  in  one  of  the  great  councils  of  the  church  and 
exercised  much  influence  over  its  deliberations.  .  .  .  Columbkille  was  a 
man  of  learning  ;  he  knew  that  as  a  presbyter  he  was  entitled  to  ordain, 
and  he  was  not  a  person  to  shrink  from  the  assertion  of  his  privileges. 
If  he  did  not  exercise  his  right  of  ordination  before  he  was  excommuni- 
cated by  the  Irish  Synod,  he  unquestionably  did  so  afterwards.  As  his 
monastery  of  lona  was  a  college  where  youths  were  educated  for  the 
ministry,  he  and  his  seniors  felt  themselves  fully  justified  in  clothing 
their  disciples  with  the  pastoral  office,  and  in  sending  them  abroad  as 
missionaries.  Hence  it  was  that  so  many  bishops  were  subject  to  lus 
jurisdiction.  His  brilliant  success  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Northern  Picts 
silenced  opposition  ;  and  when  he  visited  Ireland  afterwards  he  was 
received  with  honour.  In  a.d.  574  he  performed  a  ceremony  whidi  the 
churches  of  Bome  and  England  have  always  reserved  for  their  higfaetst 
functionaries.  He  ordained  Aidan  King  of  the  Scottish  Dalriada.  The 
minister  who  ventured  to  ordain^  a  king  would  not  surely  have  scrupled 
to  ordain  a  deacon  or  a  bishop." 

Indeed  in  Ireland  itself,  as  Mr  King  has  proved,'  the  chief 
ecclesiastical  authority  at  this  time  was  possessed  by  the 
co-arbs,  the  representatives  or  successors  of  certain  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  so  distinguished  for  their  talents  and 
piety  and  labours  in  promoting  the  Christian  faith  that  they 
came  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  Fathers  of  the  Irish 
Church.  To  them,  although  they  were  generally  not  bishops, 
appears  to  have  belonged  "  the  settlement  of  any  controversies 
which  might  arise  in  connection  with  matters  of  religions 
opinion  or  practice  in  the  island."  This  fact  now  incontro- 
vertibly  established  is,  it  appears  to  us,  the  contribution  of 
greatest  value  to  the  Presbyterian  argument  furnished  by  the 
constitution  of  the  Columban  Church.  Whether  further  research 
shall  confirm  the  conclusions  of  Drs  Killen  and  M'Lauchlan,  or 
shall  clearly  shew  (what  the  facts  yet  alleged  by  Dr  Beeves  are 
not  sufficient  to  shew)  that  there  were  from  the  first  in  Scot- 
land us  there  were  in  Ireland  persons  in  the  monasteries  bearing 

1  **  Impouens  manum  super  caput  ejus  ordinana  benedixii." 

2  Mf.moir^  IiUroductoryl^  tlie  Early  History  of  the  Prnmicy  o/Anna^h^  p.  2. 
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the  name  of  bishops  though  subordioate  to  the  abbots ;  whether 
it  shall  confirm  the  opinion  of  Dr  Ebrard  that  the  Cnldee 
bishops  were,  like  the  abbots  and  the  lectors,  simply  presbyters 
appointed  to  a  special  work,  or  that  of  the  learned  Irish 
antiquary  who  contends  that  they  had  some  special  ordination 
and  distinctive  function  ;  the  fact  remains  uncontroverted  and 
incontrovertible  that  for  centuries  they  were  in  Ireland  and 
in  the  Irish  missions  on  the  Continent  and  in  Scotland  9U&- 
ordinate  to  the  presbyter-abbots.  This  fact,  in  harmony  with 
many  others  recently  brought  into  clearer  light,  is  capable  of 
explanation  on  the  hypothesis  that  bishop  and  presbyter  were 
originally  but  different  names  for  one  office,  and  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  the  superiority  of  the  former  over 
the  latter  were  developed  after  the  days  of  the  apostles  "  by 
little  and  little,"  and  in  some  countries  far  more  slowly  than 
has  been  long  supposed.  But  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
bishop,  xmder  that  name  or  any  other,  was  originally  distinct 
from  the  presbyter  and  superior  to  him,  the  facts  now  admitted 
as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Old  Irish  and  Scottish  Churches 
are  simply  inexplicable.  Scottish  Presbyterians,  it  seems  to 
lis,  can  afford  to  await  with  calmness  the  issue  of  any  further 
researches  into  the  history  and  constitution  of  the  Columban 
Church. 

It  is  with  great  regret  we  now  pass  over  the  story  of  Colum- 
banus  and  the  other  noble  Iro-Scottish  missionaries  who  in  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries  laboured  so  earnestly  and 
successfully  to  revive  Trinitarianism  in  France,  and  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour's  name  among  the  barbarous  tribes 
settled  in  Eastern  France,  Western  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Lombardy.  This  together  with  the  history  of  the  final  and 
forcible  overthrow  of  these  missions  by  Popish  emissaries  has 
been  carefully  investigated,  and  lovingly  and  fully  narrated  by 
Dr  Ebrard  in  the  volume  to  which  we  have  already  referred ;  and 
British  Presbyterians  certainly  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
having  supplied  their  lack  of  service,  and,  from  sources  pre- 
viously unknown  or  forgotten,  cast  so  much  fresh  light  on  the 
opinions,  characters,  and  labours  of  these  early  evangelists. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  abroad,  the  old  Irish 
Church  at  home  did  not  altogether  lose  its  independence  or 
come  under  the  full  control  of  Rome  till  after  its  life-force  was 
spent,  and  corruption  had  already  fairly  set  in.     After  the 
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introduction  of  the  Bomish  tonsure  and  paschal  cycle,^  other 
Roman  customs  gradually  followed.  First  probahly  came 
pilgrimages  to  Rome  to  the  tombs  of  the  apostles  and 
martyrs ;  then  the  introduction  and  veneration  of  relics  ;  next, 
the  invocation  of  saints,  extreme  unction,  prayers  for  the  dead ; 
and  finally  the  worship  of  images  and  the  doctrines  of  purga- 
tory and  transulistantiation.  And  when  at  last  the  old  frame- 
work came  to  be  broken  up,  it  was  found  to  be  already 
honeycombed  with  secularity,  superstition,  and  error.  By  the 
interminable  wars  of  the  native  tribes  and  the  repeated  inva- 
sions of  the  Northmen  the  seminaries  of  learning  were  plun- 
dered or  destroyed,  the  love  of  learning  and  the  arts  of  civilisation 
were  left  to  dec^,y,  and  much  of  the  light  and  life  of  scriptural 
Christianity  was  extinguished.     Dr  Ballen  tells  us : — 

"  At  this  period  the  visitations  of  the  Abbot  of  Armagh  seem  to  have 
completely  lost  their  spiritual  character.  Instead  of  undertaking  to 
discourage  ungodliness,  or  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  this 
high  functionary  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  interested  in  the  collection 
of  his  dues.  When  returning  from  one  of  his  official  tours  he  had  a  far 
greater  resemblance  to  a  freebooter  on  his  way  home  from  a  very  successful 
raid,  than  to  a  representative  of  the  apostles  who  had  been  confirming 
the  churches.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  spiritual  blindness  of  the  times  that 
the  Irish  annalists  describe  with  admiration  the  multitudes  of  cattle 
which  the  co-arb  of  Patrick  drove  along  with  him  as  he  moved  bnck  to 
Armagh.  They  tell,  for  example,  how  the  Abbot  Maelisa,  in  a.d.  I06S, 
made  a  visitation  of  Munster,  and  'obtained  a  full  visitation-trihate 
both  in  screaballs  *  and  offerings.'  The  quality  of  the  offerings  is  stated 
more  specifically  in  the  account  given  of  the  first  progress  of  Celsos  after 
he  entered  on  the  business  of  his  office.  We  are  informed  that  in  Ulster 
he  obtained,  in  a.d.  1106,  'a  cow  fi-om  every  six  persons,  and  a  heifer  in 
calf  from  every  three  persons,  besides  many  other  offerings,'  and  that  is 
Munster  he  '  obtained  seven  cows  and  seven  sheep  and  half-an-ounce  of 
silver  from  every  cantred,"  besides  many  jewels.'  No  wonder  that  King 
Murtogh  hailed  even  the  distant  prospect  of  deliverance  from  the  pay- 
ment of  such  a  tribute  to  an  ecclesiastic  living  in  another  kingdom.^ 

The  co-arbship  or  abbatial  dignity  of  Armagh  and  Deny  was  daimed 
by  particular  families  as  their  exclusive  inheritance.  Several  of  the  co-arbe, 
like  the  later  Culdees  in  Scotland,  were  mere  laymen  who  performed 
their  ecclesiastical  duties  by  deputy,  and  occupied  themselves  mainly 
with  the  management  of  the  temporalities,  and  ^  the  disputes  as  to  tbe 
succession  often  led  to  battery  and  bloodshed."  ''A  most  peniicioas 
custom,'   St  Bernard   of  Clair vaux  tells  us,  in   his   life  of  Maiacfay 

'  In  South  Ireland  in  630  ;  in  North  Ireland  in  607  ;  in  lona  in  716. 
*  A  screaball  was  a  silver  coin  weighing  tweniy-foor  grains.     Silver  tiieo 
was  vastly  more  valuable  than  it  is  now. 
'  A  cantred  contained  thirty  townlands,  every  townland  pasture  for  dUOoows, 
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O'Morghair,  *'  had  been  established  by  the  diabolical  ambition  of  some 
men  in  power,  that  a  holy  see  was  held  by  hereditary  succession.  Nor 
did  they  permit  any  to  obtain  the  episcopate  save  those  who  were  of 
their  own  tribe  and  family.  Nor  had  this  execrable  succession  made 
small  progress,  for  already  fifteen  generations,  if  they  may  be  so  called, 
had  passed  over  in  this  wickedness.  And  so  far  had  this  wicked  and 
adulterous  generation  confirmed  to  themselves  this  unholy  privilege,  or  I 
should  rather  call  it,  this  iniquity  deserving  of  the  most  condign  punish- 
ment, that  though,  as  it  sometimes  happened,  clergymen  of  their  family 
failed,  bishops  of  it  never  failed.  In  fine,  eight  married  men,  and  without 
ordination,  though  men  of  learning,  preceded  Celsus.  Thence  proceeded 
all  that  dissolution  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  throughout  the  whole  of 
Ireland." 

It  was  under  this  Celsus  or  Kellach  and  his  successor, 
Malacby  or  Maelmaedhog  O'Morghair,  that  the  changes  which 
finally  united  the  Irish  to  the  Roman  Church  took  place. 
Under  A.D.  1105  we  find  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters 
the  following  entry ;  "  Kellach,  son  of  Hugh,  son  of  Maelisa, 
was  appointed  to  the  co-arbship  of  Patrick  by  election  of  the 
men  of  Ireland,  and  entered  into  orders  on  the  day  of  Adam- 
nan's  feast ;"  and  under  A.D.  1106,  after  the  account  of  his 
visitation  in  Ulster  and  Munster,  which  we  have  already 
given,  we  find  the  following :  '*  And  Kellach  assumed  on  that 
occasion  the  degree  of  ardepscop  at  the  request  of  the  men  of 
Ere."  Instead  of  this  last,  we  have  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster, 
"  Ceallach  became  archbishop  by  taking  orders  at  the  request 
of  Ireland  in  general/'  the  natural  conclusion  from  which 
would  seem  to  be  that  in  addition  to  the  orders,  whether  of  a 
presbyter  or  a  bishop,  which  he  had  taken  in  the  north  in 
1105,  he  was  prevailed  on,  in  return  for  the  tribute  he  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  men  of  Munster,  to  take  bishop's  orders  in 
1106  from  the  hands  of  Gillebert,  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  who 
had  himself  received  them  at  the  hands  of  Balph,  the  Norman 
primate  of  Canterbury,  and  had  been  appointed  the  first  Papal 
legate  in  Ireland.  Thus  the  indignity  offered  centuries  before 
to  the  Coluraban  bishops  in  England  seem  now  to  have  been 
repeated  in  Ireland,  and  more  meekly  submitted  to.  No  doubt 
Celsus  felt,  as  Dr  Killen  tells  us,  that  *'  he  could  not  vindicate 
the  abuses  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  abbatial 
office ;"  but  we  think  it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  it 
was  the  good  sense  of  a  noble  nature,  or  worldly  shrewdness 
and  desire  to  secure  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  "  his  vested 
rights,*'  which  led  him  to  deem  it  would  be  vain  for  him  to 
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resist  the  changes  contemplated  by  the  sonthern  king  and  the 
more  influential  of  his  clergy,  for  closer  union  with  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  greater  conformity  to  its  ritual  and  usages.  The 
successor  of  St  Patrick  having  been  thus  secured,  and  the  old 
co-arbship,  which  might  be  held  by  a  presbyter,  merged  in  a 
formal  archbishopric,  the  work  of  the  southern  schemers  went 
on  apace.  In  1110,  a  synod  was  assembled  at  Rathbreasail, 
which  King  identifies  with  Mountrath,  Clonenagh,  Queen's 
County,  which  was  presided  over  by  the  legate  of  the  apostolic 
see,  and  attended  by  fifty  or  fifty-eight  bishops,  three  hundred 
and  seventeen  priests,  and  vast  numbers  of  the  monastic  orders, 
as  well  as  by  Murtogh,  the  King  of  South  Ireland,  and  many 
of  his  nobility.  Kellach  was  present,  but  apparently  no  other 
representative  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island;  and  according 
to  Dr  Killen,  the  southern  bishops  also  were  but  imperfectly 
represented.  The  following  is  his  account  of  this  important 
synod,  which  sought  to  remodel  the  Irish  Church  : — 

''  Various  evidences  suggestthat  the  propositions  to  be  submitted  to 
the  meeting  were  not  regarded  with  favour  by  many  of  the  clergy. 
Men  who  celebrated  the  worship  of  the  church  in  a  way  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  from  their  infancy  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
relish  an  overture  for  the  adoption  of  the  Komish  ritual.  Neither  was 
it  to  be  anticipated  that  the  old  parochial  bishops,  who  had  so  long 
enjoyed  the  independence  of  Presbyterian  parity,  would  be  ready  to 
submit  to  the  dictation  of  a  diocesan.  Those  who  hoped  to  benefit  by 
the  change  would  of  course  be  willing  to  give  it  their  support,  and  others 
might  be  afraid  to  incur  the  royal  displeasure  by  their  opposition  ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  influence  of  the  king,  only  a  minority  of  the  bishops 
put  in  an  appearance.  Those  who  were  present  did  not  probably  form 
more  than  one-third  of  the  number  who  might  have  been  found  in  Leath 
Mogha.*  Many  of  these  rural  dignitaries  lived  in  parts  of  the  countTy 
under  the  government  of  dynasts  over  whom  Murtogh  had  little  control, 
and  who  had  consequently  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  neglect  of  his 
summons.  The  most  decisive  proof  of  the  want  of  cordiality  with  which 
they  looked  on  the  proceedings  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  the  resolutionn 
approved  by  the  synod  were  only  very  partially  carried  into  execution." 

This  no  doubt  is  true,  as  also  that  another  synod  had  to  be 
assembled  forty  years  later,  partly  to  enforce  and  partly  to 
modify  the  arrangements  now  made.  Still  the  sanction  of 
such  a  synod  was  no  small  gain  to  the  Romanising  party, 
both  as  providing  them  with  a  definite  object  to  aim  at,  and 
supplying  them  with  a  semblance  of  church  authority  which 

*  South  Ireland. 
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might  be  used  as  a  means  of  influencing  or  silencing  their 
opponents.  And  though  some  of  the  arrangements  contem- 
plated may  have  been  delayed  for  a  time,  and  some  may  have 
been  altogether  abandoned,  enough  was  accomplished  to 
make  the  synod  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Ireland.  How- 
ever unsuccessful  the  synod  of  Rathbreasail  may  have  been 
in  regard  to  the  precise  manner  and  form  in  which  its  objects 
were  designed  to  have  been  carried  out,  we  have  the  high 
authority  of  Mr  King,  for  saying  that  "  it  was  certainly  most 
successful  as  a  first  step  towards  the  introduction  of  a  regular 
diocesan  episcopacy  into  the  country,  a  consummation  which 
followed  rapidly  as  the  result  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
its  members."  What  was  worse  even  than  subjection  of  the 
pastors  to  a  diocesan  authority  which  they  soon  found  to  be 
dictatorial  and  oppressive,  "  they  were,"  as  Dr  Killen  himself 
tells  us,  "  placed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Pope,  who  quickly 
taught  them  to  know  the  bitterness  of  an  iron  despotism.*' 
From  under  this  there  were  to  be  for  long  ages  nvJUjOi  vestigia 
retrorsum. 

The  changes  initiated  under  Eellach  were  carried  forward 
and  almost  completed  under  his  successor,  Malachy  or 
Maelmaedhog  O'Morghair,  whose  biography  has  been  written 
by  his  friend  St  Bernard.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman'  at 
Armagh,  who  held  the  office  of  Fearleighinn,  i.e.  lector  or 
superintendent  of  the  studies  of  the  monastic  school,  among 
which  theology,  or  the  elements  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
especially  a  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God  held  a  first  place. 
From  the  barbarous  climate  that  gave  him  birth,  his  biographer 
says,  "  he  derived  no  part  of  his  character,  no  more  than  the 
fishes  of  the  sea  from  their  native  brine."  He  was  early 
bereft  of  his  father,  but  a  mother  "  of  mind  even  more 
generous  than  her  blood  "  watched  over  him  with  tenderest 
care,  and  "  made  known  to  her  little  one  the  ways  of  life." 
He  prosecuted  his  studies,  first  under  the  teachers  of  the 
monastic  schools,  and  then  under  Ivar  0*Hegan,  a  famous 
ascetic,  who  lived  in  a  cell  near  Armagh.  From  him  probably, 
"  he  first  learned  those  lessons  of  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  which  exercised  so  strong  an  influence  on  his  own  after- 
life, and  on  the  destinies  of  the  Irish  Church."    He   early 

*  St  fiernard  aeems  to  ignore  tbiB  fact.  Bishop  Greith,  we  regret  to  say, 
does  the  same  as  to  St  Patrick's  father. 
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attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Kellach,  who  promoted  him, 
drst  to  the  office  of  deacon,  and  then  to  that  of  priest,  and 
shortly  after  made  him  his  own  vicar  "  to  sow  the  holy  seed 
among  a  people  far  from  holy,  and  to  give  to  a  race  of  ignorant 
livers  the  law  of  life  and  instruction."  According  to  his 
biographer  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  very 
great  diligence  and  success,  establishing  or  re-establishing  the 
practice  of  confession,  the  sacrament  of  confirmation,  and 
various  usages  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  Malacby  himself, 
it  appears,  before  long  became  so  sensible  of  his  own  deficiencies 
that  ''he  withdrew  for  several  years  from  the  discharge  of 
ministerial  duty,  and  meanwhile  sought  further  instruction 
from  Malchus,  the  aged  Bishop  of  Lismore/'  He  was  by 
nation  an  Irishman,  but  trained  as  a  Benedictine  monk  in 
England,  and  consecrated  by  Anselm  as  Bishop  of  the  Colony 
of  Northmen  at  Waterford.  ''He  was  a  great  stickler  for 
Bomanism,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  arguments  by  which 
its  polity  and  worship  could  be  most  plausibly  defended  f  and 
he  seems  to  have  been  the  chosen  instructor  of  many  of  the 
younger  ecclesiastics  who  had  a  hankering  after  the  novelties  of 
England  and  Rome.  Malachy  was  at  length  recalled  from  the 
South,  and  was  first  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  monastery 
of  Bangor^  and  then  with  that  of  the  diocese  of  Down  and 
Connor,  and  in  both  charges  he  rendered  signal  services  to  the 
Romish  party.  The  history  of  his  subsequent  career  is  thus 
graphically  narrated  by  Dr  Killen  : — 

"  In  A.D.  1129,  when  Cekus,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  on  a  visit  to 
Munster,  he  took  ill  and  died.  When  he  saw  that  he  was  not  likely  to 
survive,  he  made  a  species  of  will,  apparently  at  the  instigation  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Romish  party  in  the  South,  in  which  he  nominated  Malachy 
as  his  successor.  •  .  .  The  dying  primate  had  evidently  no  right  to  dictate 
this  arrangement.  No  law,  human  or  divine,  had  given  him  such  autho- 
rity. But  as  it  was  known  that  the  family  which  had  so  long  enjoyed 
the  co-arbship  would  assert  its  claims,  and  as  Malachy  had  an  extraordi- 
nary reputation  for  sanctity,  his  friends  reckoned  that  he  might  be  able 
to  make  a  successful  stand  against  any  rival  candidate.  It  soon  appeared 
that  the  concocters  of  this  scheme  had  entirely  miscalculated.  No  sooner 
was  the  demise  of  Celsus  known  in  the  North  than  an  individual  named 
Murtogh  entered  Armagh,  and  successfully  asserted  his  title  to  the  ^'acant 
dignity.  .  .  .  Bemaixl  tells  us  that  Celsus  on  his  death-bed  desired  his 
staff  or  crozier,  the  symbol  of  his  office,  to  be  transmitted  to  Malachy  as 
soon  as  he  expired.    This  relic,  known  as  the  Staff  of  Jesus,^  as  has  been 

*  Given,  accortling  to  legend,  hy  .lesus  to  a  certain  youth  or  solitary  person 
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already  mentioned,  was  regarded  with  wonderful  reverence  all  over 
Ireland.  The  individual  who  had  it  in  his  keeping  was.  believed  to  be 
the  true  successor  of  the  Apostle  of  Ireland.  It  seems  on  this  occasion 
to  have  been  duly  conveyed  to  the  Bishop  of  Connor  ;  but  it  was  not 
long  permitted  to  remain  in  his  custody.  Connor  O'Lochlainn,  King  of 
Leath  Cuinn,^  indignant  as  it  would  appear  at  the  attempt  to  dispose  in 
this  way  of  the  co-urbship,  hastened  with  an  army  into  Dalaradia,  seized 
the  crozier,  and  drove  Malachy  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  his  monks 
out  of  the  country.  The  bishop  in  his  distress  retired  with  his  com- 
panions to  Munster,  where  he  was  very  kindly  received  by  his  old  friend, 
Eling  Cormac  MacCarthy.  When  he  had  remained  about  three  years  in 
the  South,  the  contrivers  of  the  scheme  for  destroying  the  prescriptive 
claim  to  the  co-arbship  became  impatient,  and  insisted  that  he  must  at 
all  hazards  assert  his  title.  .  .  .  He  accordingly  returned  to  the  North, 
and  attempted  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted  to  perform  the  duties  of 
a  metropolitan  ;  but  'he  did  not  dare  to  approach  Armagh,  for  he  well 
knew  that  Murtogh,  who  had  possession  of  the  Staff  of  Jesus,  and  who 
was  in  consequence  recognised  as  co-arb,  would  have  forcibly  opposed  his 
entrance.  On  the  death  of  this  rival  in  a.d.  1134,  Niell,  or  Nigellus,'  a 
brother  of  Celsus  the  former  primate,  immediately  claimed  the  office,  and 
as  he  held  the  Staff  of  Jesus,  contrived  for  a  time  successfully  to  assert 
his  title.  But  in  the  end  he  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  Malachy  was 
seated  in  Armagh  at  the  expense  of  a  civil  war.  Bernard  himself  admits 
that  Malachy  was  compelled  to  resort  to  violence  before  Niell  could  be 
put  down.  '  He  did,'  says  he,  '  so  closely  hedge  him  about  in  all  his 
paths,  through  the  grace  given  him  of  God,  that  he  was  forced  to  tubmit 
to  give  up  the  insignia,  and  afterwards  keep  quiet  in  all  subjection.' 
The  abbot  here  reports  incorrectly  the  termination  of  the  controversy,  as 
it  appears  that  the  bishop  at  length  made  a  compromise  with  his  rival, 
and  paid  him  a  stipulated  sum  for  surrendering  the  crozier.  Instead  of 
denouncing  it  as  a  piece  of  trumpery  or  superstition,  Malachy  evidently 
valued  it  at  least  as  highly  as  Niell  did.    When  the  bargain  was  concluded, 


on  an  island  in  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  with  instructions  that  it  was  after  a  long 
time  to  be  deUvered  to  a  pilgrim,  named  Patrick.  See  Todd's  St  Patrick, 
Apostle  of  Ireland,  pp.  323,  328.     It  was  burned  at  the  Keformation. 

*  North  Ireland. 

'  Those  who  think  that  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  strong  language  may  be  invited  to  study  the  life  of  Mnlachy 
written  by  this  '*  last  of  the  Fathers."  "  One  Nigellus,*'  says  he  (t.  e.  a 
blackish  being),  yea  one  of  the  very  blackest,  made  a  seizure  of  the  see.  And 
Maurice  (t.  e.  Murtogh)  had  made  provision  for  this  end,  against  his  own  soul, 
to  have  for  heir  one  in  whom,  when  he  left  this  world  to  be  damned,  he  might 
continue  to  add  to  his  deeds  of  damnation."  What  Mr  King  says  of  Ireland 
we  suspect  must  be  extended  to  Scotland  too,  and  to  the  so-called  reformation 
effected  by  St  Margaret  and  David  :  **  It  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite 
tone  of  the  advancers  of  the  Papal  ascendancy  to  decry  the  native  institutions 
of  the  coontiy,  and  to  exalt  the  competing  influence  of  Rome  until  a  religious 
change  was  effected  by  force,  which  might  have  failed  had  its  establishment 
been  left  to  the  march  of  popular  opinion." 
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he  was  directed  to  a  place  where  it  was  hidden  ;  and,  armed  with  this 
badge  of  office,  he  seems  to  have  henceforth  met  with  little  resistance." 

After  all,  however,  Malachy  remained  but  three  years  at 
Armagh.  He  was  not  ambitious  of  wealth  or  power  for  himself, 
but  he  was  the  only  man  through  whom  the  Romanising  party 
could  hope  to  gain  their  end.  It  was  only  when  this  had  been 
done,  and  a  successor  to  their  mind  had  been  found,  that  he 
was  allowed  in  peace  to  retire  to  his  former  diocese  of  Down, 
noAv  disjoined  from  that  of  Connor.  Soon  after,  the' idea  took 
possession  of  his  mind,  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  safe  to 
proceed  in  such  important  undertakings  without  the  authority 
of  the  Apostolic  See.  Ireland  had  now  two  archbishops, 
those  of  Armagh  and  Cashel ;  but  neither  had  been  constituted 
by  the  Pope,  nor  formally  boimd  to  obey  him.  The  pall,  the 
token  of  the  metropolitan's  "plentitude  of  honour,"  and  the 
badge  of  his  pledged  submission  to  the  successor  of  St  Peter, 
had  not  yet  been  conferred  on  either  archbishop.  Malachy 
determined  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Rome  that  he  might  per- 
sonally solicit  for  the  archbishops  "this  piece  of  pontifical  fineiy." 

"  His  arrival  in  Borne,"  Dr  Killen  tells  us,  ^'  gave  unbounded  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Pope.  Innocent  II.,  who  then  filled  the  pontifical  chair,  had 
no  doubt  been  duly  apprised  of  the  approach  of  this  extraordinary  Irish- 
man ;  he  had  been  told  of  his  wonderful  sanctity,  and  of  his  fame  as  a 
worker  of  miracles,  of  his  remarkable  influence  with  his  countrymen,  and 
of  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Papacy.  He  did  not  fail  to  b^tow 
very  signal  tokens  of  his  regard  on  the  honest  devotee.  .  .  .  He  was  fre- 
quently admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Pope,  with  whom  he  bad  many 
interesting  conversations.  But  withal  he  did  not  forget  that  he  had 
certain  petitions  to  present,  and  in  due  time  he  announced  his  errand. 
He  desired  that  the  establishment  of  the  new  archbishopric  in  the  Sonth 
of  Ireland  should  be  confirmed,  and  that  palls  should  be  granted  to  the 
two  metropolitans.  The  Pontiflf  readily  complied  with  the  first  request, 
for  he  thereby  conceded  nothing ;  but  he  saw  that  he  might  commit  a 
very  grave  blunder  by  conceding  the  second.  Malachy  had  not  been 
commissioned  by  the  Church  of  Ireland  to  make  any  such  application ; 
and  it  was  therefore  scarcely  safe  to  bestow  what  had  never  been  solicited. 
.  .  .  He  accordingly  informed  Malachy  that,  in  a  concern  of  such  gravity, 
he  must  adopt  a  different  method  of  procedure.  '  As  to  the  palls,'  said 
he,  '  it  is  necessary  to  act  in  a  more  solemn  manner.  Call  together  a 
general  council  of  the  bishops,  clei^,  and  nobles  of  your  country,  and  so, 
with  the  concurrence  and  common  desire  of  all,  make  application  for  the 
palls  through  persons  of  respectability,  and  you  shall  obtain  them.'  As 
Gillebert  of  Limerick  had  become  infirm,  the  Pope  had  some  days  before 
appointed  Malachy  his  legate  for  all  Ireland.     But  a  more  signal  honour 
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yet  awaited  him.  Rising  from  his  seat,  Innocent  took  of  his  mitre  and 
placed  it  on  the  head  of  his  Irish  visitor.  At  the  same  time  he  presented 
him  with  the  maniple  and  stole  which  he  used  when  officiating.  He  then 
gave  him  the  kiss  of  peace  and  his  apostolic  benediction.  .  .  .  We  can 
easily  imagine  that  Malachy  must  have  been  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy,  not 
well  knowing  whether  he  was  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  and  that 
he  would  feel  bound  to  labour  more  than  ever  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Papacy,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Bomish  ritual  and  usages." 

On  his  way  to  Italy  as  well  as  on  his  returo,  Malachy  visited 
our  own  King  David,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  and  apparently  also 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  thus  gives  us  ground  to 
suppose  that  the  movement  he  laboured  to  advance  was  pos- 
sibly but  part  of  a  grander  scheme  by  which  not  only  were  the 
interests  of  the  Pope  to  be  advanced,  but  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  to  be  constituted  under  him  a  sort  of  patriarch 
OT  papa  alteriua  orhis,  and  the  way  perhaps  was  to  be  prepared 
for  the  Norman  sovereigns  being  owned  as  Lords  Paramount 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  of  England  and  Normandy. 
So  far  may  even  good  and  great  men  when  left  to  themselves 
be  tempted  to  go  in  surrendering  that  freedom  and  independ- 
ence which  are  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  permanent  purity 
and  progress  of  any  national  church,  that  they  may  snatch  at 
advantages  more  immediately  to  be  gained,  and  at  redress  of 
crying  evils  more  speedily  to  be  obtained,  by  calling  in  the  aid 
of  an  arbitrary  and  unreasoning  despotism.  Even  yet  one  may 
hear  the  assertion  hazarded  that  a  paternal  despotism  is  the 
best  form  of  government  both  in  church  and  State.  Bat 
experience  proves  that  the  paternal  element  is  ever  the  vanish- 
ing quantity,  and  the  despotism,  pure  and  simple,  the  per- 
manent one ;  and  that  reforms,  whether  great  or  small,  which 
are  not  made  to  approve  themselves  to  the  reason  and  con- 
sciences of  men,  are  short-lived  at  the  best,  and  of  but  doubtful 
value  while  they  last.  This  was  very  notably  the  case  with 
those  initiated  by  Anselm  in  England,  by  St  Margaret  and 
David  in  Scotland,  and  by  Malachy  and  his  coadjutors  in 
Ireland.  They  may  have  checked  secularity  and  corruption 
for  a  season  (though  a  very  brief  one) ;  but  when  corruption 
reached  the  new  authorities,  and  nought  was  left  to  the  subor- 
dinates but  silent  protest  within  their  own  breasts,  or  meek  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  their  superiors,  the  evil  example  of  these 
could  not  fail  to  be  generally  followed,  and  the  cause  of  reform 
and  progress  to  become  more  hopeless  than  before.    And  so 
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the  mediseval  church  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  that  of  Scotland, 
sunk  to  a  far  lower  depth  of  ignorance  and  corruption  than  the 
Patrician  or  Columban  church  it  had  superseded,  and  proved 
at  last  not  a  help  but  a  hindrance  to  true  progress.  Those 
very  Cistercian  monks  in  whom  Bernard  and  Malachy  reposed 
such  confidence  became  themselves  degenerate.  So  did  the 
Franciscan  and  the  Dominican  friars  who  were  brought  in  to 
supersede  them,  or  to  supply  their  lack  of  service.  The 
noblest  of  Malachy's  successors  in  the  mediaeval  church,  Richard 
Fitzralph,^  who  thanked  Qod  that  he  had  brought  him  out  of 
the  profound  vanities  of  Aristotle's  philosophy  to  the  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  was  in  early  life  the  precursor  of  WycliflFe 
in  his  contests  with  the  friars,  and  in  later  the  victim  of  their 
malice.  After  long  labouring  in  vain  to  reform  them,  he  was 
forced  mournfully  to  exclaim, ''  I  have  in  my  diocese  of  Armagh 
two  thousand  subjects  who,  by  reason  of  the  sentences  of 
excommunication  annually  enacted  against  homicides,  public 
robbers,  incendiaries,  and  other  such  characters,  have  become 
involved  in  sentences  of  excommunication,  out  of  whom  there 
scarcely  come  fourteen  in  the  year  to  me  or  my  penitentiaries; 
and  all  such  persons  receive  the  sacraments  like  other  peopIe,and 
are  spoken  of  as  absolved ;  and  this  by  none  otherthanthefriars.*' 
St  Malachy  died  at  Clairvaux  on  his  return  from  a  second 
visit  to  Rome.  But  in  1152  the  palls  so  eagerly  desired  by 
him  were  conferred  on  four  archbishops.  Not  yet  however 
was  the  country  sufficiently  and  securely  Romanised ;  and  in 
1155  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  acceding  to  the  request  of  Henry  IL, 
King  of  England,  issued  a  bull  authorising  him  to  subdue  it 
for  the  Catholic  Church,  to  root  out  its  "  nurseries  of  vice,"  and 
to  compel  it  to  pay  the  annual  pension  of  a  penny  for  each 
house  to  the  heir  of  St  Peter.  The  genuineness  of  this  bull 
has  been  denied,  but  is  established,  as  Dr  Killen  shews,  by 
irrefragable  evidence.  It  was  not  till  1171  that  Henry  felt 
himself  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  bull,  and  to 
claim  possession  of  that  kingdom  which,  for  weal  or  for  woe, 
has  ever  since  remained  subject  to  the  English  crown.  In  the 
following  year  a  synod  was  convened  at  Cashel  which  enacted 

'  The  Armadumus  par  excdlence  of  the  fourteenth  century,  according  to  Br 
Killen,  a  most  eloquent  speaker  and  celebrated  preacher,  listened  to  with 
admiration  by  the  most  intellectual  audiences  to  be  found  in  London  and 
Avignon,  as  well  as  in  his  own  country. 
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inier  alia,  that  all  the  faithful  should  pay  tiihea  of  their  cattle, 
corn,  and  other  produce  to  the  church  of  their  own  parish,  and 
that  all  offices  of  divine  service  should  for  the  future  in  all 
parts  of  Ireland  be  regulated  after  the  model  of  holy  church, 
according  to  the  observances  of  the  Church  of  England. 

"  What  a  change,"  as  Dr  Killen  remarks,  *^  between  the  days  of 
Patrick,  GolumbkiUe,  and  Columbanus  and  the  time  of  the  Synod  of 
Cashel !  Then  the  saints  of  the  country  practised  only  such  works  of 
piety  and  chastity  as  they  could  learn  from  the  prophetical,  evangelical, 
and  apostolical  writings ;  now  these  writings  were  seldom  mentioned.  .  .  . 
Then  the  presbyter  Columbkille  ordained  a  king  as  well  as  bishops  ;  now 
no  presbyter  might  ordain  even  a  deacon.  Then  Mary  was  never  named 
as  an  intercessor  in  heaven  ;  now  she  was  invoked  by  many  perhaps  more 
frequently  than  the  Lord  of  glory.  •  .  Then  Ireland  was  free  and  honoured 
as  the  land  of  saints  and  of  scholars  ;  now  she  was  under  the  yoke  of  the 
stranger,  and  represented  as  a  land  of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death." 

Degeneracy  in  morals  followed  hard  on  degeneracy  in  doc- 
trine, and  material  degradation  on  the  loss  of  civil  and 
religious  independence.  Before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  clergy  were  more  grossly  sunk  in  ignorance, 
incontinence,  and  rude  debauchery  than  those  of  almost  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  and  the  material  fabrics  of  the 
churches,  even  in  several  of  the  cathedral  towns,  were  hopelessly 
ruined  or  decayed. 

At  that  memorable  epoch,  when  the  Spirit  of  Qod  seemed  to 
breathe  spiritual  quickening  and  health  on  so  many  nations, 
and,  like  the  genial  breath  of  spring,  call  into  living  and 
vigorous  action  powers  that  had  long  been  dormant,  no  spring- 
time dawned  on  unhappy  Erin.  There  arose  no  Luther  or 
Knox,  with  trumpet  tongue  in  the  speech  they  loved,  to  warn 
her  sons  of  their  danger,  and  call  them  to  much-needed  repent- 
ance ;  no  Calvin,  with  iron  discipline,  to  increase  strength  to 
the  strong,  and  impart  it  to  the  weak  and  desponding;  no 
Cranmer,  with  kindly  if  sometimes  hesitating,  steps,  to  guide 
men  of  culture  towards  far  higher  good  and  truth  than  they 
had  heretofore  attained.  The  movement  here  was  not  only  at 
first  one  entirely  a6  eodra,  but  it  was  to  a  large  extent  prompted 
and  carried  forward  by  men  actuated  more  by  political  and 
personal  considerations  than  by  deep  overmastering  earnest- 
ness. They  were  almost  exclusively  the  representatives  of 
lordly  England — men  who  merely  sought  to  carry  out  in  the 
land  of  their  sojourn  changes  which  had  been  adopted  in  the 
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land  of  their  sires,  or  who  were  mainly  anxious  to  subordinate 
higher  interests  and  concerns  to  whatever  would  advance  their 
own  influence  and  emoluments.  There  were  no  doubt  two  or 
three  in  the  times  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  who  were  noble 
exceptions ;  but  they  were  not  the  men  who  were  highest  in 
place  and  influence,  and  the  very  partial  good  they  strove  to 
accomplish  was  largely  neutralised  by  the  conduct  and  actings 
of  their  associates.  And  so  it  was  that  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
nation  went  on  its  own  way,  headed  by  most  of  its  priests,  and 
by  a  majority  as  some  say,  or  by  a  minority  as  othere  affirm, 
of  its  prelates,  knowing  only  of  the  great  revolution  occurring 
elsewhere,  that  their  conquerors  had  quarrelled  with  the  Pope, 
whose  predecessor  had  given  them  Ireland,  and  vaguely  hoping 
that  this  might  lead  the  Holy  Father  to  look  more  propitiously 
on  their  efforts  to  recover  their  freedom.  Without  the  English 
pale  the  national  clergy  continued  still  to  occupy  their  old 
churches,  as  well  as  to  celebrate  their  old  services,  and  even 
where  this  was  not  permitted  to  them,  they  succeeded  to  a 
large  extent  in  retaining  their  bold  on  the  people.  Even  the 
concession  made  in  the  Irish  Act  of  Uniformity,  that  the  new 
liturgy  might,  like  the  old,  be  read  in  Latin^ — one  of  the 
strangest  perhaps  ever  offered  in  the  interests  of  Protestantism 
—was  ineffectual  in  alluring  clergy  or  people  to  conform.  The 
leading  prelates  seemed  to  have  despaired  of  success  by  means 
of  argument  and  persuasion,  and  to  have  lost  no  opportunity 
of  urging  on  the  Queen  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  more 
severe  measures  than  her  lay  counsellors  approved.  Con- 
spicuous among  these  prelates  was  Adam  Loftus,  Archbishop 
first  of  Armagh  and  afterwards  of  Dublin,  of  whom  Dr  Eillen 
gives  us  the  following  rather  severe  account : — 

"  His  personal  appearance  was  prepossessing,  he  was  an  accomplialMd 
elocutionist,  and  by  some  was  much  admired  as  a  preacher.  He  excelled 
in  the  department  of  declamation  and  invective  ;  he  was  a  bitter 


^  Bishop  Mant  does  not  appear  to  have  discovered  that  such  a  Latin 
liturgy  was  actually  prepared.  Dr  Killen  finds  in  a  letter,  dated  2Stli 
October  1587,  a  statement  that  certain  of  the  Irish  clergy  carried  with  them 
to  church  '*  a  book  in  Latin  of  the  Common  Prayer  set  forth  and  allowed  by 
her  Majesty."  This  no  doubt  was  the  book,  prepared  primarily  for  tibe 
English  colleges  and  collegiate  schools,  set  forth  and  allowed  by  her  Majesty 
in  1560,  and  reprinted  in  our  own  day  by  the  Parker  Society  among  tbe 
Liturgical  Services  uf  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  not  till  ISOl  that  the  New 
Testament  was  translated  into  Irish,  nor  till  forty  years  after  that  the  Old 
Testament  was  so. 
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ant  of  Bomanists,  and  his  attacks  on  them  from  the  pulpit  created  much 
exasperation.  Bui  he  certainly  displayed  little  of  the  true  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  sadly  ignorant  of  the  mystery  of  godli- 
ness. He  was  dictatorial  and  domineering,  ambitious  and  covetous.  Not 
content  with  the  spoils  of  St  Patrick's  and  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin,  he 
continued  to  grasp  at  preferment  after  preferment  with  unblushing 
repacity.  Even  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church  were  so  wearied 
with  his  importunities  that  in  August  1578,  when  solicited  for  some  new 
favour,  they  yielded  to  his  application  only  on  condition  that  he  would 
never  again  seek  any  fee-farm  grant,  or  any  advowson  of  any  prebend  or 
living,  or  any  lease  of  any  benefice.'* 

''  No  wonder,"  says  our  author, ''  that  such  a  man  amassed  a 
large  amount  of  property,  and  established  a  family  still  to  be 
found  among  the  nobility  of  the  realm."  No  wonder,  we  may 
add,  that  such  a  man  did  not  greatly  commend  to  the  Irish  the 
form  of  religion  he  was  sent  to  teach.  In  1584,  while  acting 
as  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  the  Kingdom,  Dr  Killen  says  he 
took  part  in  the  examination  of  Dermot  O'Hurley,  Boman  Ca- 
tholic Archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  was  subjected  to  cruel  torture 
in  the  hope  of  making  him  divulge  the  secrets  of  the  rebels. 

"  The  Protestant  prelate,"  he  says,  "  greatly  discredited  his  position 
when  he  sanctioned  such  barbarity.  The  prisoner  was  the  minister  of 
a  church  to  which  almost  all  his  countrymen  still  belonged ;  he  was 
recognised  by  them  as  a  high  ecclesiastical  dignitary  ;  and  nothing  was 
more  fitted  to  rouse  their  deepest  indignation,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a 
deadly  antipathy  to  the  Beformed  faith,  than  to  see  him  tortured  by 
a  Protestant  Archbishop.  Protestantism  could  not  prosper  when  it 
had  such  forbidding  representatives.  Though  Archbishop  Loftus  was 
deemed  an  able  preacher,  he  seems  as  he  advanced  in  life  to  have  lost 
confidence  in  the  power  of  the  pulpit.  His  own  ministrations  do  not 
appear  to  have  proved  mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  he  did  not  scruple  to  recom- 
mend compulsion  in  matters  of  religion.  '  I  assure  your  lordship,'  says 
he  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Burghley,  '  unless  they  be  forced  they  will  not 
even  come  to  hear  the  Word  preached.  ...  It  is  almost  bootless  labour 
for  any  man  to  preach  in  the  country  out  of  Dublin  for  want  of  hearers 
.  .  .  but  in  mine  opinion  this  may  be  easily  remedied  ...  if  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commission  be  put  in  use.  If  liberty  be  left  to  myself  ...  to 
imprison  and  fine  all  such  as  are  obstinate  and  disobedient,  and  if  they 
persist,  being  men  of  ability  to  bear  their  own  charges,  to  send  them 
into  England  for  example's  sake,  I  have  no  doubt  but  within  a  short 
time  they  will  be  reduced  to  good  conformity." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  cause  of  Protestantism  did  not 

prosper  in  the  hands  of  such  prelates,  or  that  they  who  were 
so  eager  to  employ  the  carnal  weapons  of  fine  aad  imprison- 
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ment  should  be  left  to  learn  by  sad  experience  that  it  is  not 

these  which  ever  prove  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling 

down  of  strongholds  and  the  bringing  every  high  thought  into 

captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ  ?    The  author  of  the  Fairy 

Queen,  then  residing  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  shewed  them  a 

more  excellent  way  when  in  his  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland, 

he  thus  expressed  himself:* — 

"  In  pLmting  of  religion  thus  much  is  needful  to  be  observed,  that  it 
be  not  sought  forcibly  to  be  impressed  into  them  with  terror  and  sharp 
peualtieS)  as  now  is  the  manneri  but  rather  delivered  aud  intimated  with 
mildness  and  gentleness,  so  as  it  may  not  be  hated  before  it  be  under- 
Rtood,  and  their  professors  despised  and  rejected.  And  therefore  it  is 
expedient  that  some  discreet  ministers  of  their  own  countrymen  be  sent 
over  among  them,  which  by  their  meek  persuasions  and  instructions,  as 
else  by  their  sober  lives  and  conversations,  may  draw  them  firat  to  under* 
stand  and  afterwards  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  their  salvation.  For  if  the 
ancient  godly  fathers  which  first  converted  them  when  they  were  infidels 
to  the  faith  were  able  to  pull  them  from  idolatry  and  paganism  to  the 
true  belief  in  Christ,  as  St  Patrick  and  St  Columb,  how  much  more 
easily  shall  godly  teachers  bring  them  to  the  true  understanding  of  that 
which  they  have  already  professed.*'  [But  such  godly  teachers,  be  tells 
us  in  another  place,  were  few  and  far  between.]  *^  Whatever  disorders," 
he  says,  '*  you  see  in  the  Church  of  England,  you  may  find  there  [uc  in 
Ireland],  and  many  more,  namely,  gross  simony,  greedy  covetousness, 
fleshly  incontinency,  careless  sloth.  .  .  .  And  besides  all  these  they  have 
their  particular  enormities  ;  for  all  Irish  priests  which  now  enjoy  church 
livings  are  in  a  manner  mere  laymen,  saving  that  they  have  taken  holy 
orders,  but  otherwise  they  do  go  and  live  like  laymen,  follow  all  kinds  of 
husbandry  and  other  worldly  affairs  as  other  Irishmen  do.  They  neither 
read  Scriptures,  nor  preach  to  the  people,  nor  administer  the  communion; 
but  baptism  they  do,  for  they  christen  yet  after  the  Popish  fashion." 

Still  it  was  about  this  very  time  that  Trinity  College  was 
founded  in  Dublin  to  provide  university  training  for  the  youth 
of  the  kingdom  generally,  and  especially  to  rear  an  educated 
native  ministry  for  the  service  of  the  Protestant  Church.  It 
was  about  the  same  time  too  that  that  wealth  of  puritan  life 
and  zeal,  which  was  being  wasted  and  crushed  out  in  England, 
began  to  transfer  itself  to  the  sister  kingdom,  and  was  allowed 
for  a  time  to  breathe  freely  and  expand  itself.  From  these 
two  sources  a  race  of  noble  men  were  provided  to  occupy  the 
pulpits  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  church.  It  had  been 
originally  proposed  to  provide  for  the  endowment  of  the  new 
college  by  suppressing  one  of  the  cathedrals  in  Dublin  and 

*  Similar  views  are  found  in  Bacon's  Cansiderations  touching  the  Quei**i 
Service  in  Ireland, 
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transferring  its  revenues  to  the  college.  But  Loftus,  who  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  benefices  and  other  estates  of  the 
cathedral,  vehemently  resisted  the  proposal.  The  viceroy  was 
forced  to  abandon  it,  and  in  return  the  primate  lent  his  aid  in 
establishing  the  college,  and  consented  to  accept  the  office  of 
honorary  provost  The  Archdeacon  of  Dublin  was  one  of  the 
first  honorary  fellows,  and  his  nephew,  James  XJssher,  after- 
wards so  famous  as  a  theologian  and  an  antiquary,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  be  enrolled  as  a  student.  Through  the  influence 
of  Lord  Burleigh,  the  first  chancellor  of  the  university,  Walter 
Travers,  an  eminent  puritan  minister,  was  chosen  as  the.  first 
regular  provost.  "  The  selection  of  such  a  man  to  preside  over 
the  seminary  attests  that  it  started  on  its  career  in  no  exclusive 
spirit  of  sectarianism.  The  theological  principles  of  Travers 
were  well  known.  He  was  so  averse  to  the  episcopal  regimen 
that  he  travelled  over  into  Holland  to  receive  ordination  from 
a  Dut€h  presbytery.  He  had  officiated  for  some  time  in  the 
Temple  Church,  London,  where  he  could  preach  without 
subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,"  and  where,  by  his 
"  graceful  utterance/*  "  profitable  matter,"  and  "  style,  carrying 
in  it  indolem  pietatia"  he  attracted  a  large  and  intelligent 
congregation.  Inhibited  to  preach  in  England,  he  sought  and 
found  a  sphere  of  usefulness  elsewhere,  and  under  his  care  the 
young  TJssher,  the  future  Primate  of  Armagh,  received  his 
early  training.  Indeed  under  him  and  his  like-minded  suc- 
cessors not  a  few  right-hearted  Protestants  were  trained  up  to 
do  good  service  to  the  Irish  Church  and  State,  and  had  not 
the  work,  thus  hopefully  begun  under  the  guidance  of  the 
immortal  XJssher  and  the  saintly  Bedell,^  been  first  checked  by 
Laud  and  Wentworth,  and  soon  after  cut  short  by  that  awful 
insurrection  whose  cruelties  and  barbarities  sent  a  thrill  of 
horror  through  Protestant  Europe,  Ireland  might  have  been 
won  over  to  a  purer  faith,  and  knit  in  happier  bonds  with  the 
Scottish  and  the  English  people.  ''  On  the  whole  it  must  be 
obvious,"  as  Dr  Killen  says,  "  that  the  Reformed  faith  exhibited 
decided  indications  of  vitality  in  Ireland  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century. . .  .  The  Protestant  Church  was  in  a  much 
better  position  to  grapple  with  its  adversary  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  James  than  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth." 

1  We  hoped  to  insert  at  leDgth  Dr  KiUen's  account  of  these  best  of  Irish 
bishops,  whose  internipteil  work  he  longs  to  see  resumeiL 
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The  most  notable  event  in  that  reign  undoubtedly  was  the 
Plantation,  as  it  is  termed,  of  Ulster,  or  the  settlement  of  Scotch 
and  English  Protestants^  on  the  forfeited  and  desolated  lands  in 
various  parts  of  the  province.  As  a  political  measure  it  has 
often  been  criticised  with  severity,  and  sometimes  denounced 
as  a  "  gigantic  injustice/'  But  the  plantation  proper  extended 
over  only  a  mere  fraction  of  the  North,  and  chiefly  in  counties 
which  were  among  the  most  thinly  populated  in  the  province. 
Its  success  as  a  political  experiment  cannot  well  be  denied. 

"  The  strangers,"  Dr  KiUen  tells  us,  "  introduced  a  new  style  of  living 
and  new  modes  of  husbandry,  developed  the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  and 
soon  changed  the  face  of  the  country.  The  plantation  exerted  an  influ- 
ence far  beyond  its  own  limits  ;  Protestantism  was  firmly  rooted  in  the 
province  ;  and  the  '  cold  north,'  which  so  often  hefore  had  been  the 
haunt  of  famine  and  the  hotbed  of  rebellion,  has  ever  since  been  the 
abode  of  plenty,  and  the  stronghold  of  attachment  to  British  connectiotL 
To  the  great  mass  even  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  the  province  the  Plan- 
tation of  Ulster  was  a  special  blessing.  The  native  tillers  of  the  soil  now 
attained  a  position  they  had  never  enjoyed  before.  In  the  days  of  old 
Irish  chieftainship  their  condition  was  truly  wretched.  They  were  little, 
if  at  all,  better  than  slaves.  .  .  .  They  had  no  encouragement  to  erect 
comfortable  dwellings,  or  plant  gardens,  or  orchards,  or  pursue  any 
settled  course  of  husbandry  ;  for  they  could  not  tell  how  soon  they  might 
be  driven  out  of  possession.  Hence  it  was  that  they  lived  in  miserable 
hovels  scarcely  fit  for  the  habitation  of  cattle,  and  that  the  country  from 
generation  to  generation  exhibited  no  signs  of  improvement.  Though 
the  farming  class  led  a  life  of  drudgery,  they  had  almost  nothing  they 
could  call  their  own.  They  were  marked  with  a  brand  of  social  d^ra- 
dation.  Before  this  period  Ulster  could  never  boast  of  '  a  bold  peasantry 
their  country's  pride  ; '  for  those  who  followed  the  plough  could  not  lift 
up  their  heads  like  free-born  subjects,  or  assert  the  same  rights  as  those 
who  were  known  as  '  swordsmen.'  But  under  the  new  regime  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  had  the  benefit  of  equal  laws,  they  were  protected 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property,  and  the  landlord  could  not  tamper 
with  the  rights  of  his  tenantry." 

Owing  to  the  vicinity  of  Scotland  to  Ulster  and  the  favour 
of  the  king  for  the  subjects  of  his  native  kingdom,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  settlers  came  from  that  kingdom.  And 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  at  first,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  ere  the  covenanting  Church  of  Scotland  ceased  to 
care  for  them  and  to  provide  them  with  ministers,  these 
settlers  had  been  trained  to  habits  of  religion,  morality,  and 
industry,  which   made  them  a  blessing  to  the  land  of  their 

^  Such  colonies  had  been  suggested  by  Bacon  in  his  ConsUleratioM* 
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adoption,  and  a  gift  not  unworthy  her  acceptance  in  return  for 
the  men  whom  in  earlier  times  she  had  sent  over  to  colonise 
and  christianise  Scotland.  In  the  arrangements  of  the  plan- 
tation, the  king  took  care  to  make  liberal  provision  for  the 
ministers  of  the  Protestant  Church.  He  restored  to  the  bishops 
all  those  ecclesiastical  possessions  which  had  been  alienated  by 
the  violence  or  cupidity  of  the  rebel  chieftains,  and  he  "  induced 
the  bishops  to  resign  their  impropriations,  and  to  relinquish 
the  tithes  formerly  paid  them  by  the  parishes  in  favour  of  the 
respective  incumbents."  The  parish  churches  which  had  fallen 
into  ruin  were  ordered  to  be  repaired,  glebes  to  be  assigned  to 
the  ministers,  and  "  a  free  school  was  endowed  in  the  principal 
town  of  every  diocese."  A  large  share  of  the  bishoprics  and 
benefices  were  bestowed  on  Scotchmen.  Montgomery  of 
Derry,  Knox  of  Baphoe,  and  Dundas,  Echlin,  and  Leslie,  who 
were  successively  bishops  of  Down  and  Connor,  were  all 
Scotchmen.  Enox  indeed  appears,  at  least  for  a  time,  to 
have  held  the  Scottish  bishopric  of  the  Isles  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  Raphoe.  Perhaps  it  was  from  this  circumstance 
that  he  considered  himself  warranted,  like  some  others  of  the 
earlier  Scottish  prelates,  to  treat  with  peculiar  indulgence  the 
scruples  of  his  more  puritan  countrymen.  At  any  rate  when 
some  of  them  called  to  charges  in  Ireland  objected  to  be 
ordained  according  to  the  Anglican  ordinal,  he  as  well  as 
Echlin  yielded  to  their  scruples,  and  took  part  in  or  sanctioned 
by  their  presence  ordination  services  which  could  not  fail  to 
scandalise  modern  Irish  prelates,  who  forgot  that  the  Scottish 
bishops  of  that  time  did  not  strictly  keep  to  a  hard  and  fast 
line  of  service  even  in  ordaining  ministers,  and  that  the  Irish 
church  itself  was  not  so  unaccommodating  to  tender  consciences 
as  the  English  under  its  recent  canons  was  forced  to  ba 

''  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,"  as  Dr  Killen  tells  us, 
'^  Protestantism  in  the  North  of  Ireland  did  not  present  the  appearance 
of  a  rigid  uniformity.  Many  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  plantation 
were  from  North  Britain ;  and  though  they  obtained  a  share  in  the 
forfeited  estates,  and  even  settled  on  the  church  lands,  their  nouconfor- 
mity  was  overlooked,  provided  they  were  known  to  be  earnest  Protestants, 
and  faithful  to  the  interests  of  the  British  sovereign.  Not  a  few  of  the 
Scottish  ministers,  when  admitted  to  benefices  in  Ulster,  and  when 
surrounded  by  their  own  countrjnnen,  appear  to  have  conducted  worship 
nearly  in  the  same  way  as  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in 
their  native  land,  though  on  special  occasions  they  may  have  deemed  it 
expedient  to  use  at  least  a  portion  of  the  English  liturg}%'' 
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God  blessed  them  with  special  tokens  of  his  presence ;  and 
the  Primate  and  other  Irish  prelates  with  true  wisdom  bore 
with  them  till  Laud  came  into  power,  and  through  Wentworth, 
managed  all  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England.  Then  the 
ministers  were  silenced  and  banished,  and  i-etuming  to  their 
native  land  were  honoured  to  promote  the  revival  of  religion 
in  it,  and  to  be  largely  iustrumental  in  helping  on  those 
movements  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters  by  which  Episcopacy 
was  overthrown  there,  and  the  way  prepared  for  its  downfall, 
at  least  for  a  time,  in  all  the  three  kingdoms.  On  the  over- 
throw of  Episcopacy,  some  of  them  returned  to  Ireland  for  a 
time,  and  organised  a  Puritan  and  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ulster,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  numbered  about 
seventy  ministers.  After  that  event,  which  in  common  with 
their  brethren  in  Scotland  they  did  their  utmost  to  bring 
about,  sixty-one  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  who  refused 
to  conform  were  deprived  of  their  benefices,  and  like  those 
in  Scotland,  subjected  to  the  greatest  hardships.  But  they 
remained  generally  with  their  flocks,  endeavouring  in  private 
and  from  house  to  house,  when  more  public  opportunities  were 
denied  them,  to  warn  every  man  and  teach  every  man,  that 
they  might  present  every  man  faultless  in  Christ  Jesus.  And 
so  when  the  glorious  revolution  came  which  finally  freed  these 
realms  from  Popish  ascendancy  and  arbitrary  intolerance,  they 
were  able  to  assemble  at  Antrim  in  1691  a  synod  of  thirty-two 
ministers  and  twenty-one  elders.  Then  the  foundations  of  their 
second  temple  were  laid,  and  though  the  walls  were  built  in 
troublous  times,  they  were  by  God's  grace  finished,  and  God's 
seal  has  been  again  and  again  set  to  the  work,  and  he  has  given 
them  times  of  refreshing  from  his  presence  and  greatly  pros- 
pered them.  Into  the  details  of  their  history,  however,  we 
cannot  enter,  nor  into  the  later  history  of  the  church  which 
cast  them  out,  and  which  after  a  century  of  deadness  and 
indifference,  and  half  a  century  of  revival  and  activity,  has 
been  now  separated  from  the  State,  and  with  ample  endow- 
ments left  to  shape  for  itself  a  new  and,  we  hope,  nobler  career. 
God  grant  that  it  may  be  that  towards  which  Dr  Killen  beckons 
it  in  his  concluding  sentences : — 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Irish  EpiscopaJians  will  yet  inangitraie  a 
policy  of  more  thorough  reform,  taking  the  Word  of  God  as  their  only 
guide,  and  the  church  of  the  apostolic  age  as  their  divine  modeL    They 
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would  thus  do  much  towards  gathering  into  one  the  various  fragments 
of  Protestantism.  The  union  of  Irish  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians 
is  a  consummation  for  which  all  good  men  should  pray  and  labour. 
Some  of  the  outlines  of  the  plan  of  their  incorporation  have  been  sketched 
long  since  by  the  immortal  Ussher ;  and  were  charity  to  hold  the  pen, 
it  could  easily  contrive  to  complete  the  outline.  The  union  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church  will,  we  trust,  yet  be 
realised  ;  and  the  day  on  which  it  will  be  celebrated  will  be  the  most 
glorious  that  ever  dawned  on  the  Isle  of  Saints." 

Nor  can  we  at  present  enter  on  the  later  history  of  that 
church  which  still  retains  its  hold  on  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Irish  people  ;  on  the  shameless  oppression  and  petty  annoy- 
ances to  which  it  was  subjected  in  the  earlier  part  of  last  cen- 
tury, or  the  reparation  which  has  been  made  in  the  present ; 
on  the  partial  improvement  in  the  morality  of  its  priests  and 
people,  and  the  need  that  remains  for  further  improvement  and 
education  ;  on  the  remarkable  development  of  Gallicanism  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  the  still  more  remarkable 
development  of  Ultramontanism  since.  No  thorough  Pro- 
testant, we  should  now  imagine,  has  any  further  concession  to 
propose  which  is  likely  to  turn  it  into  a  power  for  good,  or  an 
instrumentality  by  which  the  highest  interests  of  our  common 
country  are  ever  to  be  forwarded.  If  recent  events  shall  yet 
tend  to  unite  us  in  more  heartily  encouraging  and  more 
liberally  aiding  our  Irish  Protestant  brethren  to  cope  with  it 
and  to  overcome  it,  and  to  lead  its  people  to  a  purer  faith  and 
more  scriptural  creed,  deeply  as  these  events  have  been 
lamented  by  many  of  us,  they  shall  not  have  happened  in 
vain  ;  and  by  God  s  help  we  may  yet  succeed  in  removing  that 
which  is  the  greatest  diflSculty  in  the  government  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  the  greatest  hindrauce  to  the  union  and  pro- 
sperity of  their  people.  Why,  when  we  have  our  societies  in 
almost  every  town  to  aid  our  Protestant  brethren  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  should  we  not  also  have  associations  to  aid  our  brethren 
in  Ireland  ?  Why,  when  we  take  India  as  our  chief  field  of 
.foreign  missions,  should  we  not  take  Ireland  as  our  chief 
field  for  missions  to  the  Komanists  %  Why,  when  we  have  our 
days  of  special  prayer  for  missions  to  the  heathen,  should  we 
have  no  season  of  special  intercession  for  those  who  are  bound 
to  us  by  so  many  endearing  associations  from  the  days  of 
Patrick  and  Columba  to  those  of  Ussher  and  Bedell,  of  Blair 
and  Livingstone  ?  Alex.  F.  Mitchell. 

VOL.  XXV. — NO.  XCVIIL  K 
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Art.  VI. — The  Scientific  Doctrine  of  Continuity. 

nUtory  of  the  Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science,  By  John  Williajc 
Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  New  York. 
London.     1875. 

The  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces :  A  Discourse  on  Continuity,  emd  other 
ContribiUions  to  Physical  Science,  By  the  Hon.  Sir  W.  R.  Gbotx, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.    London.     1874. 

The  Doctrine  of  Descent  and  Darwinism,  By  Oscar  Schmidt,  Profenor 
in  the  University  of  Strasburg.     London.     1875.r 

The  History  of  Creation;  or.  The  Development  of  the  Earth  and  its 
Inhabitants  by  the  Action  of  Natural  Causes,  By  Ernst  Haeckel, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Jena.  Translated  from  the  German, 
the  Translation  revised  by  Professor  E.  Rat  LANKESTSBy  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    2  vols.     London.     1876. 

The  Unseen  Universe ;  or.  Physical  Spectdations  on  a  Future  State,  By 
Professor  Balfour  Stewart,  F.R.S.,  and  Professor  P.  G.  Tait, 
M.A.    Fourth  Edition.    London.     1876. 

Contemporary  Evolution:  An  Essay  on  some  recent  Socicd  Changes,  By 
St  Georoe  Mivart,  F.R.S.    London.     1876. 

THE  mass  of  literature  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on 
the  subject  we  propose  to  discusa  is  very  considerable. 
In  selecting  from  it  the  works  of  which  the  titles  are  given 
above,  we  have  been  influenced  by  the  following  considera- 
tions. In  these  volumes  the  leading  questions  bearing  on 
the  relations  of  the  scientific  doctrine  of  continoity  to 
religious  thought  are  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of 
science,  and  treated  of  for  the  most  part  in  a  spirit  which,  if 
not  anti-theologicaly  is  at  least  strongly  pro-scientific.  We 
may  feel  certain,  then,  that  the  religio-scientific  difficulties 
met  with  in  this  field  of  inquiry  are  here  presented  in  their 
most  formidable  shape,  and  that  in  every  instance  where 
the  views  of  science  conflict  with  our  current  religious 
beliefs,  we  have  the  case  made  out  for  science  stated  with 
the  utmost  clearness  and  force.  It  is  desirable  in  con- 
troversy to  be  aware  at  once  of  the  full  strength  of  an 
opponent's  position. 

To  criticise  the  above  works  in  detail  is  beside  oar  present 
purpose ;  but  it  may  be  desirable  at  the  outset  to  note  the 
nature  of  the  contents,  and  the  general  drift  of  each. 

''  The  history  of  science/*  says  Dr  Draper  in  the  preface  to  hia  woric, 
'*  is  not  a  mere  record  of  isolated  discovery  ;  it  is  a  narrative  of  the  con- 
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flict  of  two  ooDtending  powers,  the  expansive  force  of  the  human  intellect 
on  one  side,  and  the  compression  arising  from  traditionary  faith  and 
human  instincts  on  the  other.  .  .  .  What  I  have  sought  to  do  is  to  pre- 
sent a  clear  and  impartial  statement  of  the  views  and  acts  of  the  two  con- 
tending parties.  In  one  sense  I  have  tried  to  identify  myself  with  each 
so  as  to  comprehend  thoroughly  their  motives,  but  in  another  and  higher 
sense  I  have  endeavoured  to  stand  aloof,  and  relate  with  impartiality 
their  actions.*' 

That  there  has  been  an  oft-renewed  collision  between 
theologic  and  scientific  thought,  is  obvious  enough  to  any- 
one familiar  with  the  rudiments  of  the  world's  history ;  but 
it  is  not  at  all  obvious  that  Dr  Draper  has  described  this 
contest  correctly,  or  has  even  adequately  understood  its 
nature  and  significance.  This  author  declares  himself  to  be 
most  anxious  to  relate  facts  with  impartiality;  but  un- 
questionably the  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  anyone 
restricted  to  his  book  as  a  source  of  information,  would 
contain  only  a  very  slight  flavouring  of  the  truth.  The 
conflict  between  science  and  religion,  as  described  by  Dr 
Draper,  is  the  history  of  a  long-continued  struggle  between 
the  powers  of  light  and  darkness.  Science,  the  power  of  light, 
has  hitherto  been  triumphant,  and  we  already  experience 
foretastes  of  the  time  when  the  last  speck  of  cloud  will  be 
transformed  into  impalpable  vapour,  uudimmed  science 
shine  in  meridian  splendour,  and  the  wisest  and  best  of  our 
race  will  be  content  to  offer  a  "  worship  of  the  silent  sort  at 
the  shrine  of  the  unknown  and  unknowable."  That  the 
human  race  has  benefited  by  the  conflict  which  he  describes, 
is  a  thesis  which  Dr  Draper  stoutly  maintains;  but  the 
reasoning  advanced  in  support  of  his  opinion  is  pecuUar. 
Briefly  it  is  this.  In  the  long-continued  struggle,  religion,  as 
the  worst  and  weakest,  has  always  gone  to  the  wall,  and  true 
enlightenment  advances  as  the  influence  of  religion  declines. 
Of  the  great  truths,  that  religious  culture  is  an  all-important 
factor  in  human  development,  and  that  religion  and  science 
have  been  mutually  helpful  to  one  another  even  in  their 
antagonisms,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  a  glimpse.  But 
surely  these  truths  ought  to  have  obtruded  themselves  on 
the  mind  of  so  acute  a  thinker  as  Dr  Draper.  The  direct 
aid  which  theology  gave  to  science  in  the  dark  ages  by 
preserving  a  body  of  men  in  whom  intellectual  life  was  not 
utterly  extinguished,   is  well  known,   and  even  theologic 
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hostility  has  been  a  gain.  We  admit  that  theologians  have 
often  assailed  the  propounders  of  new  scientific  theories 
with  unreasonable  acrimony;  but  he  is  a  careless  student 
of  the  history  of  human  progre^  who  does  not  see  that  this 
has  been  rather  helpful  than  hurtful  to  the  advance  of 
scientific  truth.  There  is  no  greater  impediment  to  the 
progress  of  science  than  that  absolute  and  unquestioning 
acceptance  of  all  the  doctrines  it  propounds  which  allows 
demonstrated  truth,  and  vague  conjecture,  to  be  hopelessly 
intermingled  and  placed  on  a  par.  Festina  Unte  must  be 
the  constant  motto  of  the  investigator.  The  paths  of 
scientific  discovery  are  too  rough  and  difficult  for  the 
traveller  who  is  laden  with  a  burden  of  crude  speculation 
and  baseless  theory.  To  a  large  extent  rival  schools  of 
thought  now  supply  the  criticism  needed  to  purge  truth  from 
error  in  the  sphere  of  scientific  research ;  but  in  times  past 
the  duty  of  providing  a  strong  and  intelligent  opposition 
was  thrown. on  theology.  And  even  yet  when  some  new  and 
striking  theory,  such,  say,  as  Darwinism,  is  propounded,  the 
scientific  world  is  so  dazzled  by  its  pretensions  and  plausi- 
bility, that  due  examination  of  its  assertions  might  be 
wanting,  were  it  not  that  by  its  collision  with  current 
theologic  beliefs  it  brings  an  amount  of  educated  criticism 
to  bear  upon  it,  for  which  science  will  ultimately  have  deep 
cause  to  be  thankful.  Assuredly  science  cannot  afford  to 
slight  the  advantages  it  has  derived  from  theology.  And 
not  only  has  science  benefited  by  religion,  religion  has  also 
benefited  by  science.  Religious  teaching  produces  fuller 
results  when  it  is  aided  by  the  humanising  and  civilising 
influences  due  to  the  advance  of  science.  The  churches  of 
the  Reformation  have  never  been  slow  to  recognise  this,  and 
to  accept  the  aid  which  science  brings.  They  have  always 
welcomed  the  advance  of  knowledge,  secular,  and  sacred, 
and  bowed  reverently  to  Truth,  from  whatever  quarter  she 
might  come.  The  teachings  of  science  they  have  been 
happy  to  employ  to  enable  them  to  interpret  more  clearly 
God's  teaching  in  his  word  and  works,  and  to  eliminate  from 
their  body  of  religious  dogma  the  error  inseparable  from 
any  system  which  is  in  part  of  man's  device.  These  are 
simple  facts ;  and,  to  use  the  mildest  possible  language,  it  is 
unscientific  to  ignore  the  existence  of  these  facts  in  discus- 
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sing  the  conflict  between  religion  and  science.  Had  Dr 
Draper  recognised  their  existence,  his  work  would,  have 
been  one  of  great  value ;  as  it  is,  it  is  mainly  valuable  for 
the  materials  it  will  supply  to  the  hand  of  some  more 
impartial  investigator.  Even  from  Dr  Draper's  book,  how- 
ever, the  lesson  mt^y  be  learned,  that  in  no  respect  does  the 
advance  of  science  tend  to  undermine  the  essentials  of  religious 
belief,  and  the  inference  drawn  that  the  next  generation  will 
think  as  lightly  of  the  difficulties  we  now  feel  in  connection 
with  evolution  theories,  as  we  think  of  the  difficulties  of  those 
who  were  staggered  by  geologic  facts  hostile  to  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis,  or  as  they 
thought  of  the  perplexities  of  Galileo's  persecutors. 

In  his  exposition  of  the  theory  of  the  Correlation  of  Force, 
and  his  discourse  on  Continuity,  Sir  William  Grove  states 
clearly  those  results  of  modem  science  whfch  prove  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the  universe  in  so  far 
as  inorganic  nature  is  concerned.  There  are  a  considerable 
number  of  speculations  touching  on  biological  science  in  the 
discourse  on  Continuity  which  subjected  their  author  to 
some  not  unmerited  censure  when  his  paper  was  delivered 
as  the  presidential  address  to  the  British  Association  at  its 
meeting  in  Nottingham  in  1866.  It  is  only,  however,  in 
regard  to  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  inorganic  nature  that 
Sir  William  Grove  claims  to  speak  with  authority,  and 
deserves  to  be  heard  with  the  deference  we  accord  to  the 
painstaking  scientific  worker. 

W9  have  not  selected  German  authors  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  world's  origin  and  development,  and  to  expound  the  evolu- 
tion hypothesis,  because  they  are  in  advance  of  British 
physicists  and  biologists  in  scientific  attainments.  They 
neither  have,  nor  claim  to  have,  any  superiority  (Professor 
Haeckel,  who  is  perhaps  facile  princeps  among  them,  freely 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Professor  Huxley  and  Mr 
Darwin).  But  there  is  a  charming  frankness  on  the  part  of 
the  Germans  in  enunciating  the  consequences  of  their 
theories,  and  a  readiness  to  say  what  some  of  our  British 
philosophers  are  content  only  to  think  of,  which  we  cannot 
but  approve.  All  students  of  Mr  Darwin's  writings  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  naivete  with  which  he  states,  in  his 
Descent  of  Man,  that  he  has  long  held  the  view  in  regard  to 
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man's  origin  which  he  now  enunciates,  bat  that  he  designedly 
abstained  from  annomicing  it  sooner  lest  he  might  raise 
prejudice  against  his  theory  even  as  applied  to  lower  forms. 
The  6erman.biologists  have  no  dread  oi  shocking  the  reli^oos 
instincts  of  the  community  by  pushing  theories  to  their 
extreme  logical  conclusions.  And,  after  all,  it  is  better  when 
we  are  asked  to  accept  scientific  theories  which  are  meant  to 
lead  to  important  philosophical  and  ethical  consequences, 
that  these  consequences  should  at  once  be  fully  enunciated. 

Professor  Schmidt's  work  has  no  claim  either  to  originality 
of  matter  or  arrangement  It  is  simply  a  historical  sketch 
of  the  theory  of  evolution,  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of 
its  application  to  account  for  the  varied  forms  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  and  an  elaborate  attempted  justification  of 
the  extension  of  the  theory  to  include  the  human  species. 
We  can  recommend  it  as  a  useful  text-book  to  those  who 
wish  to  study  the  theory  of  evolution.  The  author's  occa- 
sional sneers  at  those  who  refuse  to  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  Darwinism  will  sufficientlv  teach  the  lesson  that  he  has 
defects  of  judgment  which  make  him  more  to  be  depended 
on  in  matters  of  fact  than  in  matters  of  opinion. 

Making  ample  allowance  for  all  the  defects  and  extrava- 
gances of  Professor  Haeckel's  book,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  a 
very  valuable  contribution  to  biological  science,  often  original 
in  matters  of  actual  knowledge,  and  highly  suggestive  in 
matters  of  theory.  The  work,  as  presented  to  us  in  its  Eng- 
lish dress,  consists  of  two  volumes,  each  of  which  is  devoted 
to  a  special  branch  of  the  subject.  In  the  first  the  writer 
defines  the  descent  theory,  reviews  the  historical  stages 
through  which  it  has  passed,  and  finally  seeks  to  resolve  the 
theory  into  certain  fundamental  ideas  and  laws  of  organic 
life.  In  the  second  volume  he  supplies  a  tolerably  fuU 
sketch  of  the  supposed  actual  order  of  descent  both  of  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdom,  connecting  by  an  intimate 
chain  of  intermediate  forms  the  highest  organism,  man, 
with  the  simplest  modes  of  organic  structure,  and  even  with 
inorganic  developments  of  matter.  The  most  original  part 
of  Professor  Haeckel's  first  volume  is  the  hypothesis  which 
he  puts  forward  to  explain  what  has  always  been  a  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  thorough-going  Darwinians — ^the 
abrupt  appearance  of  new  varieties  in  given  species.     This 
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hypothesis  we  need  not  farther  notice  at  present,  as  we 
shaU  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  again.  It  is  in  his  second 
volnme,  however,  that  the  author  shews  most  originality,  by 
the  minuteness  of  detail  into  which  he  ventures  in  illustra- 
ting his  speculations.  Professor  Haeckel  certainly  surpasses 
all  living  biologists  in  his  capacity  for  supplying  "  missing 
links."  The  development  of  the  human  rq,ce,  for  example, 
he  traces  through  no  less  than  twenty-two  distinct  species 
or  stages — from  Monera,  ''living  creatures  of  the  simplest 
kind  imaginable;  arganisms tvithout organs,'*  through  worms, 
fishes,  gilled  amphibisB,  tailed  amphibice,  and  so  on — to  pri- 
mary mammals,  semi-apes,  apes,  man-like  apes  (Anthro- 
poides),  ape-like  men  (Pithecanthropi),  to  men  (Homines.) 
Every  reader  of  Professor  Haeckel's  writings  will  admit  that 
he  is  a  most  careful  scientific  observer ;  and  by  his  pains- 
taking study  of  the  lower  animal  forms  he  has  established 
the  fact,  that  in  the  case  of  some  of  these  an  actual  trans- 
mutation of  species  may  take  place.  His  enthusiasm, 
however,  utterly  overcomes  his  prudence  when  he  begins  to 
theorise  ;  and  he  piles  up  hypothesis  upon  hypothesis  in  the 
most  reckless  fashion,  evidently  utterly  unconscious  that,  in 
constructing  each  new  theory,  the  supposed  basis  of  fact  on 
which  it  is  assumed  to  rest  is  in  reality  only  pure  speculation. 
Anything  more  fanciful  than  some  of  the  genealogical  trees 
by  which  he  professes  to  connect  various  species  can  scarcely 
be  imagined.  Indeed  in  regard  to  most  of  his  elaborate 
biological  tables,  which  by  some  are  considered  the  great 
merit  of  his  works,  we  must  say,  that  the  proportions  in 
which  the  delusive  stimulant  of  speculative  theory  and  the 
solid  nutriment  of  ascertained  fact  are  combined,  remind  us 
of  nothing  so  much  as  Prince  Henry's  criticism  on  FalstafiTs 
tavern-bill,  "0  monstrous!  but  one  halfpenny  worth  of 
bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack." 

With  all  its  faults,  however,  Professor  Haeckel's  "  Schop- 
fungsgeschichte"  is  a  book  well  worth  study  by  those  who 
wish  to  examine  the  evolution  hypothesis,  either  in  its  rela- 
tions to  demonstrated  truth  or  enthusiastic  speculation. 

The  Unseen  Universe  is  valuable,  because  it  gives  in  a 
general  way  the  views  of  two  of  our  most  eminent  physicists 
as  to  the  possibility  of  reconciling  modem  scientific  thought 
with  our  current  religious  beliefs. 
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In  the  essay  on  Contemporary  Evolution  we  have  an 
eminent  scientific  man,  a  member  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
communion,  implicitly  expounding  the  reasons  why  his 
scientific  researches  do  not  interfere  with  his  adherence  to 
that  form  of  Christian  faith  which  is  supposed  to  be  most 
antagonistic  to  science. 

We  regret  that  our  space  must  restrict  us  to  an  indirect 
and  general  rather  than  a  special  and  detailed  criticism  of 
the  above  works ;  but  we  can  confidently  say,  that  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  subject  them  to  a  careful  perusal,  they  will 
convey  a  clear  idea  of  what  are  at  present  the  precise  points 
of  collision  between  religious  and  scientific  thought.  Speak- 
ing comprehensively,  it  may  be  said  that  these  collisions 
arise  from  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  limits 
of  the  modem  scientific  doctrine  of  continuity. 

It  is  not  possible  to  formulate  in  a  few  words  all  that  is 
implied  in  the  word  continuity  as  at  present  used  in  scientific 
discussion.  ^'  The  principle  of  continuity,"  says  a  recent 
writer,  ^'  is  the  principle  which  leads  us,  whatever  state  of 
things  we  contemplate,  to  look  for  its  antecedent  in  some 
other  state  of  things  also  in  the  universe."  ''  The  doctrine 
of  continuity,"  says  another,  "asserts  that -the  history  of 
the  universe  is  the  history  of  a  gradual  unfolding.  .  .  .  The 
present  order  of  things  is  only  a  link  in  a  vast  connected 
chain,  reaching  back  to  an  incalculable  past,  and  forward  to 
an  infinite  future."  It  would  be  easy  to  find  fault  with  these 
implied  definitions  of  the  word  continuity,  or  with  any  which 
we  could  frame.  Although  we  cannot  give  a  formal  defini- 
tion, we  shall  at  least  attempt  to  explain  to  some  extent 
what  the  term  implies.  In  the  first  place  then  the  doctrine 
of  continuity  asserts  that  the  reign  of  law  in  aU  phenomena 
is  much  more  general  and  far  reaching  than  is  currently 
supposed,  and  much  more  general  and  far  reaching  than 
even  the  most  advanced  thinkers  of  half-a-century  ago 
suspected.  It  teaches  moreover,  that  natural  phenomena 
are  brought  about  by  secondary  causes  to  an  extent  which 
many  theologians  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  govern- 
ment and  supervision  of  a  personal  God.  It  furthermore 
asserts  that  by  the  constant  law  of  change  in  the  universe 
all  things  progress  to  greater  complexity  and  greater  per- 
fection by  a  continuous  upward  struggle.     And  it  ascribes  to 
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the  haman  intellect  the  power  of  completely  grasping  and 
understanding  the  varied  phenomena  hy  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded. Some  of  these  phenomena  may  be  very  complex, 
and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed  very  obscure  and 
involved  :  but  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  which  they  pre- 
sent for  our  solution  is  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind.  All 
this  and  a  good  deal  more  is  implied  in  the  doctrine  of 
continuity  :  but  we  can  only  hope  to  convey  a  full  conception 
of  its  import  to  those  not  familiar  with  the  speculations  of 
modem  science  by  degrees  as  we  proceed. 

There  are  a  few  profound  and  difficult  questions  which 
the  higher  intellects  in  all  ages  have  felt  themselves  com- 
pelled to  ask,  and  to  which  replies  more  or  less  plausible 
have  from  time  to  time  been  given.  Out  of  the  attempts 
to  answer  these  questions  the  doctrine  of  continuity  has 
arisen.  These  questions  are  such  as  the  following: — ^How 
did  this  universe  which  we  inhabit  come  into  being,  and 
assume  its  present  form  ?  How  are  the  natural  forces  which 
pervade  it  called  into  play  and  controlled?  Whence  the 
endless  variety  of  living  forms,  animal  and  vegetable,  which 
subsist  on  the  earth's  surface?  Whence  did  man,  the 
greatest  wonder  of  the  universe,  arise ;  and  wherein  does 
man  differ  from  the  brute  ?  Further,  in.  regard  to  man,  not 
only  whence,  but  whither  ?  Does  this  conscious  being,  so 
different  from  our  bodily  organism  in  many  of  its  activities, 
cease  to  exist  when  the  body  dies  ?  It  is  only  in  very  recent 
times  that  the  majority  of  these  problems  have  been  pro- 
pounded in  the  domain  of  science,  and  attempts  made  to 
solve  them  by  scientific  methods.  Should  science  propound 
them  and  attempt  their  solution ;  or  should  they  be  relegated 
to  a  region  too  sacred  for  science  to  enter  ?  We  doubt  the ' 
ability  of  science  to  deal  with  many  of  these  questions  suc- 
cessfully ;  but  nevertheless  we  think  that  scientific  men  will 
best  learn  the  limits  of  their  power  by  unshackled  research, 
and  in  the  main  we  agree  with  the  views  expressed  by  the 
writers  of  The  Unseen  Universe. 

*^  Undoubtedly  we  cannot  permit  certain  events  to  be  set  aside  by 
merely  human  authority  as  questions  into  which  it  is  deemed  useless  or 
unprofitable  for  our  reason  to  enter ;  naj,  we  are  tempted  to  advance 
even  further  than  this,  and  to  assert  that  it  constitutes  our  duty,  as  well 
as  our  privilege,  to  do  our  best  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  all  events  which 
come  before  us.    Do  not  all  terrestrial  occurrences  of  whatever  nature 
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form  that  Tnaterial  upon  which  the  intellect  of  man  ia  intended  to  work — 
that  earth  which  man  ia  commanded  to  subdue — a  command  equivalent 
to  victory  ? " 

^^  • 

Theology  (using  the  term  in  its  widest  application)  has 
always  supplied  very  definite  answers  to  the  questions 
we  have  indicated,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  illustrative 
of  the  strange  intermingling  of  the  human  element  with 
the  divine  even  in  the  Christian  creed,  that  there  has 
always  been  a  wonderful  similarity  in  the  form  which  these 
answers  have  assumed.  Glancing  first  at  the  old  heathen 
theories  of  the  origin  of  the  universe  and  the  relations 
of  the  forces  of  inorganic  nature,  as  associated  with  the 
mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  find  the  principle  of 
discontinuity  carried  to  its  fullest  development.  Continuity 
has  no  place  in  the  scheme.  Nothing  is  attributed  to  the 
gradual  action  of  natural  forces  working  by  fixed  laws.  The 
sun  moves  to  and  from  the  zenith  under  the  guidance  of  a 
presiding  deity.  Storms  blow,  because  Boreas,  Aeolus, 
Burns,  or  Notus,  happens  to  be  out  of  temper.  The  thunder 
rolls  because  Zeus  wishes  to  kill,  or  terrify,  some  too  pre- 
sumptuous mortal.  The  tide  rises  and  falls  as  Poseidon 
directs.  The  very  fountains  well  from  their  depths,  and 
the  rivers  glide  to  the  ocean,  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  some  nymph  or  river  god.  Little  change  in  the  principles 
on  which  the  theories  of  the  universe  were  based  was  made 
when  the  Christian  religion  displaced  heathenism.  Chris- 
tianity acquired  a  number  of  excrescences  from  heathenism — 
the  celebration  of  unscriptural  religious  festivals  for  one,  some 
anthropomorphic  conceptions  of  deity  for  another,  and  unreli- 
able theories  of  the  universe  for  a  third.  Of  course  the  view 
that  the  physical  forces  which  act  in  nature  are  produced 
by  the  direct  intervention  of  a  plurality  of  gods  was  no 
longer  tenable.  But  we  have  to  come  far  down  the  centuries 
in  the  history  of  our  era  before  we  find  any  real  approach 
to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  natural  phenomena.  It 
is  much  more  easy  to  invent  a  DevA  ex  machina  than  to 
study  the  action  of  natural  forces :  and  the  love  of  the 
marvellous  is  much  more  attractive  than  the  patient 
investigation  of  the  truth.  If  there  be  also  a  tendency  to 
palliate  ignorance  by  associating  together  intellectual  sloth 
with  reverence,  and  intellectual  activity  with  atheism,  as 
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there  has  been  at  times  in  the  world's  history,  natural 
knowledge  is  likely  to  advance  by  slow  degrees.  And  it 
has  been  by  slow  degrees  that  we  have  arrived  at  true 
views  of  the  mode  of  action  of  natural  forces;  and  in  studying 
mental  progress  in  this  direction  we  must  admit  that  we 
rarely  meet  with  theology  as  an  accelerating  force.  With 
one  single  point  of  difference,  however,  theologians  and  men 
of  science  are  now  at  one  in  their  acceptance  of  the  doctrine 
of  continuity  in  so  far  as  the  forces  and  phenomena  of 
inorganic  matter  are  concerned.  The  displacement  of  discon- 
tinuity by  continuity  is  all  but  complete.  The  single  point 
of  difference  arises  in  connection  with  one  particular 
class  of  phenomena,  namely  meteorological  phenomena,  in 
regard  to  which  the;e  is  stiU  a  lingering  poplr  beUef  that 
they  are  somehow  exempted  from  the  universal  reign  of  law. 
Many  people  suppose,  that  because  science  is  not  yet  able  to 
predict  next  week's  weather  with  the  certainty  with  which 
it  can  predict  next  week's  sunrises  and  sunsets,  weather 
phenomena  are  therefore  somehow  contingent  in  a  sense 
in  which  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  is  not. 

But  although  there  is  a  tolerably  complete  unanimity 
between  theologians  and  men  of  science  as  to  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  continuity  to  the  phenomena  of  inorganic 
nature :  when  we  come  to  consider  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  cosmogony,  or  to  the  phenomena  of  organic 
nature,  we  find  a  very  marked  divergence  of  opinion. 
Discontinuity  is  as  yet  the  principle  largely  underlying  the 
replies  which  theology  gives  to  what  may  be  caUed  the 
ultimate  problems  of  the  universe.  Continuity,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  principle  which  underlies  the  replies 
given  by  science.  Can  the  gradual  displacement  of  the 
doctrines  of  discontinuity  by  those  of  continuity  go  on? 
Does  the  real  fabric  of  religious  truth  suffer  because  one  and 
another  erroneous  theory  as  to  natural  forces  and  natural 
laws,  which  were  supposed  to  be  its  buttresses,  are  demolished  ? 
Is  it  possible  for  theology  to  retire  still  further  from  her 
positions  and  accept  those  indicated  by  science,  without 
any  real  loss  of  strength  or  dignity  ?  It  is  clear  that  these 
questions  are  not  to  be  answered  hastily;  and  that  to  justify 
the  replies  we  give  we  must  go  somewhat  into  detail. 

We  approach  the  consideration  of  these  facts  and  theories 
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bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  continuity  \vhich  give  rise  to 
controversy  by  rapidly  sketching  a  few  which  are  themselves 
outside  the  controversial  region,  but  which  have,  notwith- 
standing, an  importance  that  cannot  be  overlooked.  We 
pass  these  in  review  without  being  careful  to  arrange  them 
in  any  special  order. 

As  an  instance  of  results  which  are  considered  con- 
firmatory  of,  or  at  least  favourable  to,  the  doctrine  of 
continuity,  we  may  refer  to  the  proofs  of  the  homogeneous- 
ness  of  the  matter  which  composes  the  solar  and  stellar 
systems,  and  of  the  unity  and  universality  of  the  forces 
which  regulate  the  phenomena  of  inorganic  nature.  Science 
has  within  the  last  few  years  established  some  very  import- 
ant generalisations  in  regard  to  matter  and  force.  For 
example,  it  has  been  all  but  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  , 
perfect  unity  of  chemical  nature  in  the  various  masses  of 
matter  which  pervade  the  universe.  Consider  first  those 
which  compose  the  solar  system.  The  solar  system 
consists  of  an  intensely  heated  and  luminous  central 
body,  and  an  immense  number  of  smaller  bodies  revolving 
round  it.  Some  of  these  are  of  very  considerable  magni- 
tude, and  are  called  planets,  others  are  too  small  to  be 
visible  except  when  they  happen  to  come  within  the  atmo- 
sphere where  their  friction  with  the  air  renders  them 
incandescent,  and  they  become  known  to  us  as  aerolites  or 
falling  stars.  Now  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  judged,  and  the 
facts  have  been  very  fully  investigated,  all  these  bodies  from 
Jupiter,  which  is  65,000  miles  m,  diameter,  down  to  little 
globules  of  meteoric  matter  not  larger  than  a  hazel  nut, 
are  composed  of  the  same  chemical  elements  which  are 
found  in  the  earth's  crust.  The  composition  of  the  sun  has 
been  investigated  by  the  spectroscope,  and  spectroscopic 
observation  has  also  been  applied  to  aerolites  in  their 
incandescent  state,  and  in  bolh  cases  the  spectra  of  known 
elements,  and  of  known  elements  alone,  has  been  recognised. 
And  portions  of  meteoric  matter  which  have  fallen  on  the 
earth's  surface  have  been  subjected  to  chemical  analysis, 
and  proved  to  consist  of  the  chemical  substances  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  Extending  our  observations  beyond  the 
solar  system,  we  find  throughout  the  steUar  universe  that 
wherever  incandescent  matter  exists  this  matter  displays 
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the  same  uniformity  of  nature.  Fixed  stars  at  distances  so 
great  that  they  might  be  annihilated  for  centuries  before 
the  rays  of  light  which  left  them  last  would  cease  to  convey 
to  our  sense  of  vision  the  impression  of  their  existence, 
nebulsB  more  distant  even  than  these  stars,  have  been 
analysed  by  the  spectroscope,  and  the  tale  told  by  analysis 
has  always  been  the  same.  Furthermore,  we  see  a  unity  of 
force  pervading  the  universe.  The  heavenly  bodies  all  obey 
the  law  of  gravitation.  Double  stars  at  distances  inconceiv- 
ably remote,  revolve  round  each  other  and  a  common  .centre, 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  force  that  retains  the  moon 
in  its  orbit,  or  causes  an  apple  to  fall  from  a  tree.  And 
where  we  can  investigate  the  action  of  such  forces  as  that 
of  heat,  we  find  the  effects  to  be  everywhere  the  same. 
Convection  currents  occur  on  the  gaseous  envelope  of  the 
sun,  as  they  occur  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  or  as  we 
can  produce  them  on  a  small  scale  in  our  laboratories. 
And  thus  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  we  have  all  the  atmo- 
spheric disturbances  analogous  to  those  which  cause  storms 
on  the  earth's  surface,  and  we  can  observe  the  progress  of 
these  storms  as  manifested  by  the  huge  up-rushes  and  down- 
rushes  of  gas  which  the  spectroscope  in  the  hands  of  such 
observers  as  Mr  Lockyer  and  M.  Jansen  enables  us  to  study. 
Furthermore,  when  we  come  to  examine  closely  those 
members  of  the  solar  system  which  most  nearly  resemble 
our  earth,  we  find  many  striking  additional  proofs  of  the 
uniformity,  of  action  of  natural  forces  when  the  conditions 
of  their  action  are  uniform.  Many  interesting  facts  bearing 
on  this  subject  have  been  disclosed  by  a  study  of  the 
planet  Mars,  the  planet  most  analogous  to  our  earth. 
Telescopic  observations  of  Mars  prove  that  its  surface  con- 
sists of  land  and  water,  and  that  continents,  oceans,  seas, 
islands,  lakes,  rivers,  valleys,  and  mountain-ridges  cover  it 
as  they  do  the  surface  of  our  planet.  We  see  before  our 
eyes  that  winter's  cold  and  summer's  warmth,  with  their 
accompaniments  of  snow  and  thaw,  succeed  each  other  on 
Mars,  and  we  ean  ascertain  that  all  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions which  exist  on  the  earth's  surface  are  present. 
There  seems  little  reason,  therefore,  to  doubt  that  all 
terrestrial  phenomena  which  are  due  to  the  diversified 
character  of  the  earth's  surface  and  the  nature  of  its  atmo- 
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sphere,  has  their  analogues  in  Mars.  This  of  coarse  points 
to  the  extreme  probability  of  the  planet  being  inhabited  by 
beings  very  similar  to  those  found  on  the  earth  ;  bat  with- 
out entering  on  a  subject  so  purely  speculatiye  as  this, 
enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  proofs  of  the 
uniformity  of  action  of  nature's  forces  which  the  study  of 
this  planet  supplies.  This  uniformity  being  postulated,  it 
is  clear  that  important  information  as  to  the  early  history 
of  our  earth  may  be  derived  from  the  observation  of  other 
celestial  bodies  in  a  less  advanced  stage  of  development. 

Passing  on  from  the  investigations  of  cosmical  physics  to 
the  consideration  of  the  relations  of  the  physical  forces  which 
we  meet  with  in  ordinary  scientific  investigation,  we  neces- 
sarily note  the  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  continuity  of  the 
theory  of  the  correlation  of  force.  The  different  agencies 
which  we  meet  with  in  association  with  matter,  such  as  heat, 
light,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  being  all  mutually  con- 
vertible and  capable  of  being  quantitatively  connected,  ^  must 
be  governed  by  the  same  uniform  laws. 

But  the  doctrine  of  continuity  implies  more  than  that  aU 
natural  phenomena  conform  to  fixed  and  all-embracing  laws : 
it  implies  also  that  the  normal  law  of  change  is  not  transi- 
tion 'per  saltum,  but  transition  by  imperceptible  degrees. 
Now  recent  research  shews  that  the  law  of  gradual  change 
obtains  in  many  instances  where  its  existence  was  formerly 
unsuspected.  Of  course  it  has  been  long  known  that  all  the 
great  changes  which  natural  forces  effect  in  regard  to  those 
results  which  are  investigated  by  climatology,  physical  geo- 
graphy, and  geology,  are  brought  about  by  the  continuous 
action  of  constant  forces.  The  upheaval  of  the  land  at  one 
part  of  the  coast-line  of  a  country  and  the  encroachment  of 
the  sea  at  another,  the  excavation  of  the  sea  caves  and  the 
smoothing  of  the  face  of  the  cliff  by  the  billows,  the  forma- 

^  Of  course  our  readers  are  aware  that  tbe  assertion  that  these  forces  are 
all  capable  of  being  quantitatively  connected  is  not  yet  fuUy  verified. .  The 
quantitative  relation  between  heat  and  mechanical  force  has  been  faUy 
wrought  out ;  but  this  is  the  only  case  in  which  the  solution  of  the  problem 
is  complete.  The  recent  researches  of  Mr  Crookes  on  the  dynamic  properties 
of  light,  have  rendered  it  certain  that  the  relations  of  the  dijfferent  forms  of 
radiant  energy  will  soon  be  ascertained,  and  will  doubtless  furnish  further 
proofs  of  the  universality  of  the  principles  of  continuity  which  underlie  all 
inorganic  phenomena. 
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tion  of  river  deltas  by  the  slow  deposit  of  allavial  matter 
brought  down  by  the  streams,  the  growth  of  stalactites  and 
stalagmites  in  caverns  by  the  continuous  dropping  of  water 
holding  lime  in  solution — all  these  phenomena  furnish  in- 
stances of  the  imperceptible  degrees  by  which  great  results 
are  brought  about  in  the  economy  of  nature.  In  regard  to 
many  physical  phenomena  however,  change  'per  saltum 
seems  to  be  the  natural  law.  As  an  illustration  in  point 
drawn  from  physical  science,  we  may  consider  the  passage 
of  most  bodies  from  one  physical  state  to  another.  The 
majority  of  solids  which  can  be  converted  into  liquids  by  the 
application  of  heat  pass  to  the  liquid  state  abruptly,  and 
change  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state  is  also  abrupt. 
But — and  this  is  the  point  which  science  has  recently  estab- 
lished— the  researches  of  Dr  Andrews  on  the  continuity  of  the 
liquid  and  gaseous  states  of  matter,  as  exemplified  in  the 
changes  of  states  of  carbonic  anhydride,  seem  to  open  up  a 
line  of  investigation  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  in  all 
cases  change  of  physical  state  would  be  continuous  if  only 
certain  conditions  favourable  to  continuity  could  be  secured. 
Now  in  regard  to  all  such  investigations  as  those  to  which 
we  have  been  referring  (and  to  which  we  have  referred 
mainly  that  we  may  illustrate  from  what  diverse  quarters 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  continuity  may  be 
derived),  there  is  no  alarm  felt  by  theologians,  because  these 
facts  have  no  obvious  bearing  on  our  traditional  cosmologi- 
cal  beliefs.  We  cannot  proceed  far,  however,  in  considering 
the  doctrine  of  continuity  even  in  relation  to  the  solar  and 
stellar  systems,  without  arriving  on  what,  by  some,  is  regarded 
as  debatable  ground.  What,  according  to  current  scientific 
theories,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  by  a  consider- 
ation of  the  various  aggregations  of  matter  which  pervade 
our  universe  ?  None  other  than  that  so  ably  expounded  to 
her  " sweet  girl  graduates"  by  Lady  Blanche : — 

**  The  world  waa  onoe  a  fluid  haze  of  light, 
TiU  towards  the  centre  set  the  starry  tides. 
And  eddied  into  suns  that  wheeling  cast 
The  planets." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  recent  astronomical  observa- 
tions which  confirm  the  fact  that  many  of  the  nebulse 
scattered  through  space  are  masses  of  glowing  gas,  and  the 
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discovery  that  the  planet  Jupiter  is  now  cooling  down  in 
precisely  the  same  way  that  oar  earth  is  assumed  to  have 
cooled  down  from  a  state  of  incandescence,  are  powerful  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  nebular  hypothesis.  This  hypothesis, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  has  not  hitherto  been  looked  upon  with 
much  favour  in  theologic  circles:  and  we  do  not  proceed 
far  in  our  survey  of  the  positions  laid  down  by  the  promul- 
gators of  the  doctrine  of  continuity  until  we  reach  ground 
that  is  more  than  debatable.  But  perhaps  we  can  best 
indicate  the  points  of  divergence  between  the  cosmogony 
elaborated  irrespective  of  any  considerations  except  the  dis* 
coveries  of  science  and  the  cosmogony  which  is  entwined 
with  our  theological  beliefs,  by  rapidly  sketching  the  former. 
So  far  as  we  can  see,  all  purely  scientific  cosmogonies 
must  postulate  the  eternity  of  matter.  At  all  events  they 
must  begin  by  taking  the  existence  of  matter  as  a  fact ;  and 
if  matter  be  not  eternal,  its  existence  is,  to  the  inquirer, 
limited  to  scientific  sources  of  information  an  utterly  inex- 
plicable fact.  As  to  the  state  of  this  pre-existing  matter 
there  are  nominally  two  theories  (though  in  reality  they 
should  not  be  stated  as  two.  distinct  theories,  but  as  a  larger 
and  a  lesser  theory,  the  larger  including  the  lesser) :  first, 
that  of  Laplace,  that  matter  existed  as  a  "  fluid  haze  of 
light,"  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  state  of  intensely-heated 
and  intensely-rarified  gas ;  second,  that  advocated  by  Sir 
William  Thomson,  that  it  was  originally  solid  and  of  low 
temperature,  and  consisted  of  a  number  of  bodies  which, 
drawn  together  by  the  force  of  gravitation,  impinged  on  one 
another,  and  in  accordance  with  well-known  laws  of  thermo- 
dynamics were  resolved  into  the  "  fire  mist "  by  the  heat  of 
collision.^     Whatever  may  be  the  hypothesis  adopted  as  to 

• 

^  To  those  who  have  followed  Sir  William  Thomson's  speculations  in  oos- 
mical  physics  we  need  hardly  say  that  his  theory  famishes  one  of  the  most 
striking  conceptions  of  cyclic  change  imaginable.  Sir  William  Thomson  has 
shewn  that  by  the  natural  working  of  the  forces  which  now  regulate  our 
system  the  planets  must  ultimately  faU  into  the  sun,  the  sun  cool  down,  and 
then  sun  and  planets  welded  into  one  cold  dark  ball,  wend  their  dreary  way 
through  space,  possibly  to  meet  with  some  other  defunct  system,  and  by  a 
collision  with  it  develop  a  new  "lire  mist,**  and  hence  a  new  sun  or  suns, 
new  planets,  new  satellites,  new  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  a  new 
cycle  of  events  similar  to  those  which  the  history  of  our  earth,  as  read  in 
geologic  record,  chronicles.  And  if  our  system  when  thus  defunct  can  furnish 
the  source  of  a  new  system,  analogy  would  demand  that  our  system  originated 
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the  state  of  the  pre-existing  matter  which  now  composes  our 
system  we  must  either  account  for  its  existence  by  suppos- 
ing it  eternal,  or  else  fall  back  on  the  statement,  "  In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 

The  existence  of  a  mass  of  matter  in  the  state  of  incan- 
descent gas,  and  subordinate  to  the  laws  of  mechanical  and 
molecular  force  which  now  obtain,  being  postulated,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  shew  that  the  action  of  these  forces  would 
naturally  result  in  the  production  of  some  such  collection  of 
bodies  as  our  solar  system.  And  by  degrees  the  action  of 
these  forces  would  render  our  earth  suitable  to  be  the  abode 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  And,  then  life  was.  But  here 
again  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  an  inscrutable  mystery, 
if  we  can  only  call  to  our  aid  the  light  of  science,  the 
mystery  of  the  origin  of  the  first  living  germs.  To  account 
for  this  on  the  hypothesis  that  there  are  no  forces  except 
those  which  now  influence  inorganic  matter,  seems  impossible. 
Given  any  living  germ,  Mr  Darwin  has  devised  a  hypothesis 
to  account  for  the  evolution  therefrom  of  all  living  forms, 
but  how  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  first  living  germ  is 
the  difficulty.  Three  theories  to  surmount  this  difficulty  have 
been  proposed.  The  first  is  what  is  known  as  the  theory  of 
Abiogenesis,  of  which  Dr  Bastian  is  the  most  distinguished 
advocate  in  Great  Britain.  Dr  Bastian  adduces  numerous 
experiments  to  prove  that  under  certain  conditions  inorganic 
matter  will,  under  the  influence  of  ordinary  physical  and 
chemical  forces,  assume  living  forms.  Of  course,  if  inorganic 
matter  can  aggregate  into  germs  now,  it  could  have  done  so 
in  primeval  times,  and  the  difficulty  as  to  the  origin  of  life 
is  solved.  But  unfortunately  for  this  hypothesis,  the  great 
majority  of  our  most  eminent  physicists  are  of  opinion  that 
Dr  Bastian's  experiments  are  fallacious,  and  that  the  sources 
of  the  Uving  organisms  observed  in  these  experiments  are 
living  germs  undesignedly  introduced  into  the  matter  experi- 

in  such  a  state  of  things,  or  its  death  may  inaagnrate.  The  endless  chain 
then  of  which  the  links  are  so  gigantic  would  run  thus — from  cold  solid  matter 
to  nebulous  matter,  from  that  to  systems  possessing  all  the  properties  of  our 
solar  system  as  it  now  exists,  from  that  through  millions  and  millions  of  eeons 
to  cold  dark  matter  again,  thence  once  more  nebulous  matter,  and  so  on 
through  the  same  routine  of  cyclic  change.  Sir  V^iUiam  Thomson  has  cer- 
tainly given  us  a  stupendous  generalisation  of  the  aphorism,  "  There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.'* 
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mented  on.  The  second  theory  is  that  which  Professor 
Huxley  admits  that  there  are  no  facts  to  justify,  but  professes 
to  hold  as  an  article  of  "philosophic  faith/'  viz.,  that 
although  inorganic  matter  does  not  now  possess  the  power 
of  aggregating  itself  into  living  forms,  it  did  possess  this 
power  in  the  long  bygone  ages  when  life  first  appeared.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  say,  in  regard  to  this  hypothesis,  that  it 
is  unverified  and  unverifiable.  The  third  theory  is  that 
propounded  independently  by  Sir  William  Thomson  and 
Professor  Helmholtz,  that  portions  of  meteoric  matter  per- 
vaded by  organic  germs  fell  on  the  earth's  surface,  and 
furnished  the  source  from  which  all  the  living  organisms 
which  now  exist  have  arisen.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
also  is  an  unverified  and  an  unverifiable  hypothesis.  If 
germs  were  found  in  the  meteoric  matter  which  now  reaches 
our  earth ;  it  would  still  be  an  open  question  whether  they 
were  originally  associated  with  the  matter,  or  were  derived 
from  our  atmosphere  which  is  now  saturated  with  Uving 
germs.  And  if  it  were  proved  that  they  did  belong  to  the 
meteoric  matter,  it  would  only  shift  the  difficulty  a  stage 
back,  not  solve  it.  We  need  say  no  more  to  make  it  abun- 
dantly evident  that  unaided  science  can  give  no  rational 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  life. 

The  existence  of  a  few  simple  germs  being  postulated 
however,  the  theory  of  development  accounts  for  the  produc- 
tion of  all  the  endless  variety  of  living  organisms — some  of 
them  of  the  highest  complexity — which  we  now  behold. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  cosmogony  which  we  have 
thus  sketched  in  outline  difiers  essentially  from  that  which 
has  become  associated  with  our  theologic  beliefs.  And  the 
difference  does  not  vanish  when  we  modify  the  purely 
scientific  view  by  admitting  supernatural  agency  and  inter- 
ference in  the  origination  of  matter  and  the  introduction  of 
life.  Admitting,  as  the  great  majority  of  our  most  eminent 
scientific  men  do,  the  necessity  of  a  Creator,  the  modus  oper- 
andi of  that  Creator  in  creation  is  the  great  ground  of  dispute. 
We  believe  that  we  do  not  misrepresent  the  opinions  very 
generally  accepted  in  theologic  circles  when  we  state  them 
thus: — "The  nebular  hypothesis  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation^  and  we  must  assume  that  the 
solar  system  was  brought  into  being  by  the  divine  fiat  in  a 
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form  very  much  resembling  its  present  condition.  Animal 
and  vegetable  organisms  were  produced  in  a  perfected  state 
from  time  to  time,  and  other  species  became  extinct  as  the 
Creator  willed.  The  different  species  which  exist  now  are  not 
so  correlated  with  each  other  as  to  prevent  them  from  being 
essentially  distinct.  External  circumstances  can  produce  a 
change  in  living  organisms,  but  not  such  a  change  as  would 
amount  to  an  alteration  of  species.  Darwinism  therefore, 
not  only  in  regard  to  its  account  of  the  origin  of  man,  but 
also  in  regard  to  all  its  fundamental  principles  and  applica- 
tions, is  erroneous."  In  other  words,  discontinuity  arising 
from  the  constant  interference  of  a  supernatural  agent,  and 
not  continuity  arising  from  the  action  of  natural  forces  so 
adjusted  as  to  need  no  interference,  is  the  creative  plan. 

In  opposition  to  both  these  conflicting  doctrines — ^the 
purely  scientific  and  the  extreme  theologic,  as  we  may  call 
them — the  extreme  doctrine  of  continuity  and  that  of  dis- 
continuity, the  position  we  maintain  is  this.  No  scien- 
tific cosmogony  can  be  constructed  with  the  materials 
now  at  our  disposal  which  does  not  rest  on  the  following 
three  assumptions  : — First,  Matter  is  not  eternal.  Second, 
Life  is  a  separate  creation  of  a  time  long  anterior  to  the 
creation  of  matter.  Third,  In  examining  the  living  organisms 
which  we  meet  with  on  the  earth's  surface,  we  find  such  a 
difference  between  man  and  any  other  being  as  to  induce  us 
to  place  him  in  a  class  by  himself.  But  we  shall  also  seek 
to  establish  that  there  is  nothing  necessarily  atheistical  or 
contrary  to  Scripture  in  the  acceptance  of  evolution  theories  ; 
there  is  nothing  necessarily  atheistical  or  contrary  to  Scrip- 
ture in  the  nebular  hypothesis ;  there  is  nothing  necessarily 
atheistical  or  contrary  to  Scripture  in  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment as  applied  by  Darwin  to  account  for  the  variation  of 
species ;  and,  finally,  the  whole  tendency  of  modem  discovery 
is  in  favour  of  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  continuity  in 
a  slightly  modified  form. 

Now,  is  there  any  necessary  antagonism  between  scriptural 
teaching  and  the  evolution  theories  propounded  by  modem 
science?  Of  course  there  is  the  sharpest  antagonism  if 
we  interpret  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis  with  strict 
literality.  But  theologians  are  now  universally  agreed  that 
we  are  not  warranted  in  giving  a  strictly  literal  interpreta- 
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tion  to  this  portion  of  God's  word.  If  that  be  so,  then  ve 
are  not  obliged  to  interpret  Scripture  as  inculcating  the 
view  of  special  creations  rather  than  that  of  creation  by 
development.  If  day  means  an  indefinite,  and  probably  a 
very  lengthened,  period  of  time,  then  the  creation  of  any 
species  or  order  in  that  day  may  mean  the  evolution  of  that 
species  or  order  by  natural  selection  from  antecedent  and 
less  perfectly  developed  forms.  It  is  only  those  utterances 
of  science  which  may  be  satisfactorily  refuted  by  scientific 
reasoning  that  come  into  real  collision  with  biblical  truth. 
Such  an  utterance  is  that  which  Mr  Darwin  has  so  elabo- 
rately stated  in  his  Descent  of  Man.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  teaching  of  Scripture  both  in  letter  and  spirit 
is  that  man  is  essentially  different  from  the  brutes.  But  we 
hold  that  this  is  the  result  to  which  science,  rightly  studied, 
also  leads,  and  we  do  not  argue  from  unscientific  views  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  human  race  any  antagonism  between 
Scripture  rightly  interpreted  and  evolution  theories  rightly 
understood  and  applied.  So  far,  then,  as  the  direct  teaching  of 
Scripture  is  concerned,  we  believe  we  are  free  to  accept  the 
principles  of  the  doctrine  of  continuity  either  as  applied  to 
cosmogony  or  the  variation  of  living  beings.  But  is  not  the 
teaching  of  Scripture  indirectly  opposed  to  the  acceptance  of 
these  principles  ?  To  the  belief  that  it  is,  we  may  trace  most  of 
the  opposition  to,  and  dislike  of,  evolution  theories  shewn  by 
many  eminent  and  earnest  men.  The  difficulties  which  meet 
us  at  this  stage  of  our  investigation  deserve  careful  attention. 

For  example,  we  are  clearly  taught  in  Scripture  that  God 
exercises  a  constant  personal  supervision  over  his  universe. 
''  Not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  our  Father,  and 
the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  numbered.  The  eyes  of  all 
things  wait  upon  God,  and  he  giveth  them  their  portion  of 
meat  in  due  season."  Now,  is  the  conception  of  the  universe, 
as  a  great  mass  of  matter  evolving  itself  and  developing 
under  the  influence  of  forces  originally  impressed  on  the 
primeval  atoms  compatible  with  a  belief  in  this  constant 
personal  supervision  of  the  Creator  ? 

Again  it  is  said,  that  the  doctrine  that  things  which  are 
now  fitted  to  fulfil  the  functions  assigned  to  them  have  only 
attained  this  fitness  by  slow  degrees,  is  inconsistent  with 
rational  views  of  the  divine  forethought  and  wisdom.   We  are 
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told  in  the  Bible  that  God  having  completed  the  work  of  crea- 
tion, rested  from  his  work,  and  pronounced  the  result  good. 
This  we  accept  and  believe ;  and  the  question  arises,  Is  this 
belief  compatible  with  the  supposition  that  all  living  beings 
have  reached  their  present  condition  by  a  painful  upward 
struggle — ^the  favoured  individuals  of  the  less  perfect  deve- 
loping into  the  more  perfect,  before  whom  the  less  perfect 
disappears  in  the  stem  conflict  for  existence,  which  permits 
only ''  the  survival  of  the  fittest."  Could  all  things  have  been 
pronounced  good  in  a  creation  which  was  only  destined  to 
attain  its  present  state  by  the  groaning  and  travail  with  which 
the  development  of  nature,  as  described  by  evolutionists,  is 
accompanied  ?  It  is  unquestionably  a  gloomy  picture  which 
the  doctrine  of  continuity  here  presents,  in  so  far  as  the 
animate  creation  is  concerned.  '^  Nature  red  in  tooth  and 
claw — ^the  race  to  the  swift,  and  the  spoil  to  the  strong 
everywhere,  weakness  crushed  out  of  existence,  strength 
standing  on  the  wrecks  of  shattered  organisms  pluming  its 
crest,  and  passing  on  to  new  conflicts  until  it,  too,  meets  the 
stronger,  and  goes  down  with  its  pride  and  beauty  to  the  dust." 
To  the  first  objection,  that  the  principles  implied  in  the 
doctrine  of  continuity  exclude  God  from  his  works,  we  reply 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  some  minds  the  theory  does 
carry  some  such  idea.  If  we  regard  the  Deity  as  a  being 
the  same  in  kind  as  we  are,  and  only  surpassing  us  in 
degree^  the  objection  is  unanswerable.  With  all  the  immense 
ingenuity  shewn  in  practical  mechanics  of  recent  years,  no 
one  has  yet  succeeded  in  constructing  a  machine  which 
shall  gradually  accommodate  its  usefulness  to  a  changing  use. 
And  we  know  very  well  that  if  we  seek  to  apply  an  instru- 
ment or  machine  of  human  device  to  a  purpose  for  which  it 
was  not  originally  intended,  it  will  not  become  any  better 
suited  to  that  use  by  frequent  application.  We  may  possibly 
begin  to  use  it  more  deftly ;  and  that  proves  the  very  thing 
we  wish  to  establish.  God  is  a  Being  differing  from  us  in 
kind  as  well  as  in  degree.  Animals  are  but  machines,  it  is 
said,  and  in  a  restricted  sense  this  statement  is  true ;  and 
we  accept  and  use  it  that,  with  all  reverence,  we  may  illus- 
trate the  difference  between  God's  machines  and  those  of 
man's  device.  The  former  are  capable  of  development  by 
natural  selection  (or,  in  other  words,  they  can  adapt  their 
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nsefalnesB  to  a  changing  use),  the  latter  are  not.    Employ 
any  set  of  muscles  of  the  body  for  a  porpose  for  which  they 
were  not  naturally  intended,  and  yon  will  find  that  they  do 
become  by  degrees  adapted  to  the  new  use.     God  is  not,  as 
extreme  special-creationists  would  have  us  believe,  limited 
in  his  working  as  we  are  by  the  properties  of  matter  and 
force.    He  is  not,  as  those  who  utterly  repudiate  any  con- 
cession to  evolutionists  implicitly  assert,  ''  altogether  such  a 
one  as  we  are."    It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  hear  the 
charge  of  irreverence  brought  indiscriminately  against  all 
advocates  of  the  evolution  hypothesis.    We  are  tempted 
to   hurl    back   the   charge   against  those   who   bring   it. 
The  mental   constitution  of  that   individual  is   certainly 
peculiar  who  considers  it  an  exalted  conception  of  the 
Creator  to  regard  him  as  the  great  clock-maker  and  dock- 
mender  of  the  universe;  but  a  degraded  conception  to 
imagine  him  as  a  being  capable  of  bringing  about  natural 
change  in  a  way  which  utterly  transcends  our  efforts,  and 
which  we  are,  even  now,  only  beginning  dimly  to  perceive 
and  understand.    There  is  no  one,  we  believe,  who  has 
carefully  considered  the  matter  who  does  not  see  that  any 
intelligible  theory  of  evolution  demands  behind  it  a  fore- 
casting intelligent  will,  and  a  constructive  power,  far  beyond 
any  that  we  can  exercise,  or  hope  to  exercise.    Creation  by 
law,  as  has  frequently  been  remarked  by  our  ablest  thinkers, 
is  not  creation  without  God.    But  theologians  are  not  the 
only  individuals  to  be  blamed  for  giving  currency  to  the 
contrary  opinion.     Scientific  men  also  deserve  the  gravest 
censure,  as  we  might  easily  shew  by  quotations  from  the 
works  of  eminent  biologists.    Professor  Haeckel,  for  example, 
defines  the  evolution  cosmogony  as  the  ''  non-miraculous 
theory  of  creation."     This  definition  certainly  involves  a 
peculiar  view  of  the  nature  of  a  miracle.     Surely  every  one 
considers  that  one  distinctive  peculiarity  of  a  miracle  is 
that  it  is  a  work  transcending  human  capacities  to  effect. 
If  the  special  creation  theory  describes  a  series  of  works  far 
transcending  human  powers ;  most  assuredly  the  theory  of 
creation  by  evolution,  when  rightly  undersood,  describes  a 
series  of  processes  still  further  without  the  range  of  our 
capabilities. 

The  second  objection,  that  the  hypothesis  that  all  things 
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have  reached  their  present  state  of  fitness  for  the  functions 
which  they  fulfil  by  a  continuous  upward  struggle,  is  incon- 
sistent with  proper  conceptions  of  the  divine  wisdom  and 
forethought,  at  first  sight  appears  more  formidable.  We  no 
doubt  associate  less  or  more  of  ignorance  and  feebleness 
with  the  efforts  of  the  workman  who  only  attains  his  end  by 
repeated  trials  and  failures,  and  who  has  continually  to  cast 
aside  as  worthless  a  large  amount  of  spoiled  work.  Can  we 
without  irreverence  suppose,  that  this  method  of  trial  and 
error  is  the  plan  of  working  which  the  Creator  has  since  the 
dawn  of  time  been  continually  employing  in  the  world  which 
he  then  pronounced  good?  "Certainly  not,"  the  super- 
ficial mind  would  answer  at  once.  But  is  this  conclusion 
not  too  hasty?  Are  we  competent  to  pronounce  off-hand 
what  is  the  best  plan  of  working  for  the  Creator,  and  to 
decide  on  the  precise  properties  which  entitle  any  work  of 
his  hand  to  be  pronounced  good  ?  We  all  admit  that  every- 
thing, however  apparently  worthless  or  even  noxious,  must 
have  some  use  in  creation.  We  all  believe  too,  that  the 
physical  and  moral  evils  which  distress  and  appal  us  by 
their  existence,  doubtless  subserve  wise  and  gracious  ends. 
Are  we  then  prepared  to  assert,  that  the  law  which  accord- 
ing to  the  evolution  hypothesis  all  nature  teaches  us,  that 
perfection  can  only  be  approached  by  slow  continuous  effort, 
by  a  long,  toilsome,  upward  struggle,  is  not  one  likely  to  be 
taught  under  God's  moral  government  ?  Surely  we  are  not. 
And  what  does  nature  now  teach  us  as  to  the  probable 
working  of  her  forces  in  the  dawn  of  time  ?  The  child-life 
may  be  more  or  less  accurately  conjectured  from  a  study  of 
the  life  in  manhood's  prime.  Is  nature's  plan  (that  is  to 
say  that  of  God  working  in  nature)  now  to  produce  the 
perfect,  and  nothing  but  the  perfect  ?  Consider  the  growth 
and  development  of  vegetable  life.  Unquestionably  the 
perfectional  hypothesis  demands  the  invariable  sequence, 
"  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 
But  is  this  nature's  plan  ?  or  is  it  true  that — 

'*0f  fifty  seeda 
She  often  brings  but  one  to  bear  ?  '* 

Few  sights  fill  the  heart  more  with  the  conception  of  present 
beauty  and  future  promise  than  a  fruit-tree  in  spring  laden 
with  blossom.    But  bursting  bloom  has  not  for  its  invariable 
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consequent  ripe  fruit.  Here  and  there  is  a  blossom  less 
firmly  fixed  to  its  stalk  than  its  fellows,  and  by-and-by  the 
wind  wrenches  it  from  its  stem.  Here  and  there  is  one 
unable  to  withstand  the  biting  frost.  And  then  when  the 
fruits  are  formed  day  by  day  the  weak  and  shriTelled  drop  off, 
leaving  the  tree  better  able  to  supply  the  nutriment  requisite 
for  the  support  of  those  whose  footstalks  fix  them  firmly  to 
the  parent  stem.  In  cannot  be  said,  in  our  superficial  use 
of  the  word,  that  all  the  torn  and  withered  blossoms,  and  all 
the  shrivelled  fruits,  were  originally  created  perfect. 

And  surely  history  and  experience  combine  to  teach  us 
that  all  things  which  are  in  any  limited  sense  of  the  term 
perfect,  have  attained  their  measure  of  excellence  by  passing 
through  a  long  probation.  The  struggle  for  existence  which 
results  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  thence  in  the 
gradual  advancement  and  evolution  of  organic  nature,  has 
its  analogues  in  what  every  day's  experience  teaches  us,  and 
what  we  learn  from  the  records  of  the  past.  We  do  not  find 
high  types  of  intellectual  or  moral  life  either  in  individuals  or 
communities,  or  high  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  civilisation 
reached  j)er  saltwm .  The  great  Governor  of  the  universe,  who 
reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  deciding  what  is  good  and 
best  here,  permits,  and  therefore  originally  provided  for, 
gradual  progress.  It  is  instructive  for  us  also  to  note  that 
the  path  of  progress  is  not  only  toilsome;  it  is  always 
metaphorically,  often  literally,  watered  with  blood  and 
tears.  "  Who,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "  can  describe  the  cost 
of  human  development — the  stain  that  reddens  the  track  of 
civilisation,  the  masses  of  victims  that  lie  crushed  to  bloody 
clay  under  the  chariot  wheels  of  progress,  the  holocaust  which 
is  offered  at  the  shrine  of  every  improvement,  the  anguish 
which  writes  its  record  on  the  faces  of  the  myriads  who,  too 
weak  for  life's  struggle,  fall  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  advanc- 
ing army,  stagger  awhile  painfully  in  the  rear,  and  then 
drop  in  heart-broken  despair."  The  picture  is  not  an 
exaggerated  one  if  we  consider  the  wars  by  which  great 
epochs  in  human  progress  have  been  inaugurated;  the 
triumphs  of  civilisation  on  its  outmost  borders,  where  whole 
tribes  and  nations  are  continually  withering  up  in  the 
presence  of  European  culture,  knowledge,  and  skill,  and 
''the  hard  fact  that  there  are  ranks  and  classes  whose 
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bread  fails^  and  who  are  set  face  to  face  with  Btarvation  as 
every  step  is  gained  in  the  art  of  manufacture/*  This  is 
the  method  by  which  Divine  Providence  ordains  that  human 
progress  shall  be  brought  about:  and  because  we  are 
familiar  with  it,  we  do  not  consider  that  its  adoption  reflects 
on  his  power  and  wisdom.  Why  then  should  the  hypothesis, 
that  the  same  method  which  is  seen  in  the  advancement  of 
man  is  seen  also  in  the  advancement  of  lower  forms  of 
being,  be  deemed  atheistical,  or  at  least  inconsistent  with 
true  views  of  the  nature  and  perfection  of  God  ?  If  it  be 
true  that  this  world  is  but  a  training  school  for  Immortality, 
that  nature  has  lessons  for  us  as  immortal  beings,  that  "  the 
invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made  " 
— and  we  surely  all  accept  these  propositions — ^then  it  would 
seem  that  there  can  be  no  theory  of  the  universe  more 
consonant  with,  or  illustrative  of,  God's  moral  government, 
as  it  is  actually  known  to  us,  than  the  evolution  hypothesis. 

In  so  far  as  we  can  see  then,  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
theologian  to  feel  any  a  priori  hostility  towards  the  doctrine 
of  continuity.  We  see  nothing  to  prevent  the  most  devoutly 
minded  man  from  entering  on  the  consideration  of  evolution 
theories  with  as  little  prejudice  or  preconception  as  he 
would  enter  on  a  consideration  of  the  dynamical  theory  of 
heat.  The  great  majority  of  the  questions  raised  are  purely 
scientific,  and  must  be  examined  by  scientific  methods  and 
decided  on  scientific  grounds. 

Of  course  in  a  paper  like  the  present  it  is  impossible  to 
attempt  what  might  be  called  a  technical  examination  of  the 
doctrine  of  continuity,  that  is,  to  consider  in  detail  what 
results  tending  to  confirm  it  have  been  established  in 
different  fields  of  scientific  investigation,  and  how  these 
results  have  been  reached.  An  amount  of  space  would  be 
required  for  this  purpose  which  would  exceed  the  limits  of 
a  review  article,  and  an  amount  of  scientific  verbiage 
inadmissible  except  in  a  purely  scientific  discussion.  With 
a  glance  at  two  general  arguments  in  favour  of  a  fuller 
acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  continuity  than  the  majority 
of  theologians  seem  at  present  inclined  to  grant,  and  some 
observations  in  regard  to  the  limits  of  the  doctrine,  we  must 
conclude. 
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The  first  of  these  general  arguments  to  which  we  ask 
attention  is  one  already  referred  to,  viz.  that  derived  from 
the  analogy  of  nature.  Consider  the  facts  and  phenomena 
of  everyday  life,  and  the  relations  of  common  things  which 
we  see  in  the  world  around  us — are  these  suggestive  of  the 
doctrine  of  continuity  or  of  discontinuity  ?  For  example,  in 
the  most  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature  is  change  per  solium, 
or  gradual  change,  nature's  law?  We  can  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  answering  this  question.  The  gradual  dawn  of 
morning's  light "  shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day" 
— the  gradual  deepening  of  evening's  twilight  into  the  gloom 
of  night— the  gradual  bursting  of  the  buds  in  spring — the 
gradual  painting  of  summer's  landscape  with  the  more 
sombre  tints  of  autumn,  have  been  enshrined  in  immortal 
verse  in  the  literature  of  our  own  and  every  other  language : — 

"  Noiselessly  as  the  daylight  comes  back  when  nij^t  is  done, 
And  the  crimson  streak  on  ocean's  cheek  grows  into  the  great  sun ; 
Noiselessly  as  the  spring-time  her  crown  of  Tordnre  weaves, 
And  all  the  trees  on  all  the  hills  open  their  thousand  leaves. " 

Continuity,  and  not  discontinuity,  is  taught  us  by  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  seasons  and  the  changes  of  day  and  night.  And 
what  does  nature  teach  us  in  the  vegetable  world  ?  Do  we 
find  to-day  a  gigantic  oak  flourishing  where  yesterday  there 
was  smooth  unbroken  sward  ?  Or  is  nature's  mode  of  working, 
that  there  is  first  a  tiny  seedling  peering  through  the  soil, 
which  a  child  could  crush  beneath  its  foot;  then  in  the 
course  of  years  a  stout  shrub,  which  a  strong  man  might 
have  difficulty  in  uprooting;  then,  when  years  and  years 
have  come  and  gone,  the  mighty  giant  tree,  which  bids 
defiance  to  the  storm?  Or  to  take  an  illustration  from 
animal  life,  and  to  take  of  that  life  the  highest  form  in 
its  highest  manifestations,  do  we  find  great  statesmen,  poets, 
painters,  and  men  of  science  springing  into  being  fully  deve- 
loped and  glittering,  Athenae-like,  in  all  their  intellectual 
panoply  ?  Or  is  it  true  that  all  the  men  who  are  now  in  any 
capacity  leaders  of  thought,  of  taste,  or  of  action,  were  once 
feeble  infants,  physically  helpless,  and  with  just  sufficient 
mental  capacity  to  have  a  dim  consciousness  of  being  ?  We 
state  these  simple  questions  which  everybody  can  answer, 
because,  although  everybody  can  answer  them,  many  people 
do  not  grasp  their  significance,  and  because  they  lead  to  a 
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suggestive  line  of  thought  and  investigation.  We  only  need 
to  study  the  matter  to  see  that  everywhere  around  us — in 
the  changes  and  phenomena  of  inorganic  nature,  in  the 
growth  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  that  intellectual  and  moral  strength  which 
is  the  highest  attribute  of  the  highest  form  of  life — ^we  have 
continuity  everywhere,  gradual  change,  the  less  perfect  deve- 
loping into  the  more  perfect;  developing  however,  let  us 
note — for  it  is  a  truth  missed  by  all  the  opponents  and  most 
of  the  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution — not  without 
constant  care  and  supervision,  and  in  many  instances  not 
without  a  hard  struggle  against  adverse  environments. 

In  referring  to  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of 
continuity  derived  from  the  analogy  of  nature,  we  may  very 
appropriately  refer  also  to  what  we  learn  from  a  study  of 
nature's  workings  in  regard  to  the  limits  of  the  doctrine. 
This  is  a  question  which  has  been  too  much  overlooked,  and 
from  the  neglect  to  examine  which  much  error  has  arisen. 
Whilst  the  study  of  nature  teaches  us  that  continuity  is  the 
rule,  there  are,  we  believe,  facts  to  warrant  the  inference 
that  discontinuity  appears  as  the  exception.  Here  and  there 
we  see  breaches  of  the  general  routine  which,  although 
trifdng  in  themselves,  taken  collectively,  furnish  a  basis  for 
the  elucidation  of  important  truth.  We  may  note  a  few  of 
these  exceptions  at  random.  Take,  for  instance,  the  natural 
law  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  that  the  atmospheric 
conditions  are  so  arranged  on  our  planet  that  the  fall  of 
night  shall  be  a  gradual  process : — 

**  Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  grey 
Had  in  her  sober  liveiy  aU  things  clad." 

But  we  know  that  under  certain  conditions  this  may  not  be 
the  case.  Another  poet  has  given  a  faithful  and  graphic 
description  of  the  approach  of  tropic  night : — 

**  The  snn's  rim  dips,  the  stars  rush  out, 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark.*' 

The  rapid  transitions  of  the  seasons  in  high  latitudes  are 
also  in  a  certain  sense  departures  from  the  routine  prescribed 
by  the  doctrine  of  continuity.  Or  consider  another  of  our 
illustrations  of  one  of  the  principles  of  continuity,  the  gradual 
process  seen  in  the  formation  of  river  deltas.  Do  we  not 
find  here  events  occurring  which  produce  results  not  exactly 
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conformable  to  the  principle  of  gradual  variation  ?  A  river, 
the  waters  of  which  are  loaded  with  alluvial  matter,  pursues 
for  year  after  year  an  uninterrupted  course  to  the  ocean.  A 
tree  uprooted  by  some  mountain  torrent  is  floating  down. 
By  some  sudden  turn  of  an  eddy,  its  roots  or  branches  catch 
on  a  rock  near  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  It  forms  a  nucleus 
for  the  driftwood  to  accumulate,  then  aUuvial  matter  is 
caught  as  it  filters  through,  and  then  ^the  formation  of  the 
river  delta  begins,  and  proceeds  with  a  regularity  which 
furnishes  a  basis  for  the  calculations  of  physical  geographers 
in  after  ages. 

But  we  cannot  multiply  illustrations,  and  shall  only  refo* 
to  one  more,  viz.  the  f^ct  which  has  always  been  admitted 
by  Mr  Darwin  and  the  school  of  biologists  of  which  he  is 
the  founder,  to  be  an  inexplicable  fact — ^the  sudden  changes 
which  appear  in  species  giving  rise  to  what  are  potentially 
new  varieties.  We  may  allude  here  to  the  example  which 
has  become  classic  in  the  expositions  of  modem  biologists 
— ^the  origination  of  the  new  breed  of  Ancon  sheep,  and 
the  occasional  appearance  of  six-fingered  individuals  in  the 
human  race.  To  account  for  these  facts  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  continuity  has  always  been  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  of  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  natural 
selection.  Professor  Haeckel  believes  that  he  has  satisfEMS- 
torily  explained  them,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  his  explanation 
is  pre-eminently  unsatisfactory.  He  accounts  for  these 
sudden  changes  in  species  l)y  va/riations  in  the  nutrition  of 
the  parent  organism.  There  are  no  facts  to  support  this 
theory.  In  the  case  of  human  parents  who  have  produced 
six-fingered  offspring  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  abnormal 
conditions  of  nutrition,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  abnormal 
nutrition,  if  it  did  occur,  could  take  such  a  form  as  would 
render  six  fingers  a  desirable  possession  for  the  offspring  of 
any  individual  subjected  to  these  conditions.  The  study  of 
the  breaches  of  strict  continuity  which  we  meet  with  in 
nature  has  not  yet  received  any  careful  scientific  investiga- 
tion. We  need  not  of  course  go  into  detail  here,  as  we 
cannot  hope  to  make  our  discussion  more  than  suggestive. 
But  we  believe  we  are  justified  in  asserting,  that  the  result 
at  which  every  careful  student  who  enters  on  the  investiga- 
tion which  we  indicate  will  arrive,  is  this,  that  while  the 
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method  of  the  divine  government  in  both  organic  and  inor- 
ganic nature  is  to  work  in  accordance  with  fixed  and  ascer- 
tainable laws,  still  we  have  at  times  forthpnttings  of  a  power 
in  and  behind  nature  manifesting  its  independence  by  acting 
beside  or  above  these  laws.  To  this  conclusion  calm  scien- 
tific inquiry  certainly  tends  to  lead. 

The  second  general  argument  in  favour  of  the  doctrine 
of  continuity  to  which  we  ask  attention  is  the  argument 
from  authority.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  scientific  men  are  agreed  that  there  is  a  basis  of 
solid  reality  in  the  development  theory.  The  more  fully, 
for  example,  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds  are  examined, 
the  more  fully  is  the  value  of  Mr  Darwin's  investigations 
and  speculations  seen.  Although  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  most  important  limitations  will  be  put  to  the  majority 
of  his  generalisations,  and  that  when  the  true  theory  of  the 
origin  of  species  is  fully  discovered  he  will  be  seen  to  have 
grasped  the  truth  in  many  cases  most  imperfectly,  still  we 
believe  there  is  no  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of 
science  and  the  present  tendencies  of  scientific  discovery  who 
does  not  see  that  Mr  Darwin's  name  is  one  destined  to  stand 
in  the  first  rank  amongst  the  leaders  of  intellectual  progress. 
The  Newton  of  biological  science  has  yet,  we  believe,  to  arise, 
but  scientific  men  are  pretty  generally  agreed  that  Mr  Darwin 
must  at  least  be  regarded  as  the  Kepler.  It  is  of  .course 
hostile  to  the  spirit  of  true  science  to  give  more  than  a  sub- 
sidiary place  to  the  influence  o'f  authority,  but  still  the  almost 
unanimous  opinion  of  those  who  really  have  given  honest 
w6rk  to  the  study  of  zoology  and  botany  is  entitled  to  much 
weight.  That  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  acceptance,  in  a 
more  or  less  modified  form,  of  the  doctrine  of  continuity. 

But  we  must  here  guard  against  being  misunderstood. 
Although  we  express  our  conviction  that  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  Mr  Darwin's  theory  of  development  are  correct  in 
so  far  as  points  relating  to  zoology  and  botany  are  concerned, 
it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  we  pin  our  faith 
to  all  his  views  and  inferences,  and  still  less  that  we  express 
any  sympathy  with  the  opinions  of  the  extreme  evolutionist 
school.  Mr  Darwin  has  done  a  vast  amount  of  scientific 
work  which  is  very  valuable,  and  has  also  promulgated  a 
considerable  number  of  speculations  which  are  of  no  value 
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whatever.  One  is  not  bound  to  fall  in  with  the  latter  on 
account  of  appreciating  the  former.  An  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  Newton's  Principia  does  not  bind  a  man  to  accept 
the  views  of  the  same  author  on  witchcraft,  or  even  on  theo- 
logy, in  which  subject  Sir  Isaac  frequently  dabbled.  We 
think  it  highly  probable  that  it  will  be  shewn,  that  Mr  Dar- 
win is  right  in  the  supposition  that  new  species  can  be 
originated  by  the  influence  of  the  agencies  he  enumerates. 
We  think  it  very  improbable  that  the  number  of  original 
species  will  be  shewn  to  be  as  limited  as  he  supposes.  And 
we  have  a  firm  conviction  that  science  will  demonstrate  con- 
clusively that  man  is  a  species  essentially  different  from  any 
other  either  existent  or  extinct.  The  study  of  the  limitations 
of  Mr  Darwin's  theory  by  those  who  really  do  understand 
natural  science,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  begun  in 
an  unprejudiced  scientific  spirit.  As  the  history  of  science 
shews,  there  is  always  in  regard  to  any  important  scientific 
theory  which  introduces  an  entirely  new  class  of  concep- 
tions, first  a  period  of  undue  scepticism,  then  a  period  of  too 
complete  acquiescence,  then  a  period  when  it  is  formulated 
in  a  well-defined  and  accurate  shape.  Darwin's  theory  has 
as  yet  only  reached  the  second  stage.  It  will  take  some 
time  before  it  can  reach  the  third.  There  is  a  natural  pre- 
possession in  the  human  mind  in  favour  of  theories  which 
give  extreme  generalisation.    As  has  been  well  said— 

'*  The  desire  to  conquer  the  bewildering  multiplicity  of  nature,  and 
find  some  pervading  identity  which  shaU  make  a  woven  texture  of  the 
whole,  is  a  genuine  intellectual  impulse  which  has  always  had  a  powerful 
influence  on  scientific  thought.  No  sooner  does  Darwin  supply  a  verified 
conception  which  construes  the  endless  differences  of  organic  kinds  into 
a  continuous  process,  than  the  very  relief  which  he  gives  to  the  mind 
serves  with  others,  if  not  with  himself,  as  an  equivalent  to  so  much 
evidence."' 

To  assert,  then,  that  Mr  Darwin's  theory  may  not  after  all 
turn  out  to  be  as  general  as  is  now  assumed,  is  opposed  to 
scientific  prejudice,  for  there  is  scientific  as  well  as  popular 
prejudice  in  the  world. 

We  cannot  enter  on  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  limita- 
tions of  Darwin's  theory;  but  one  point  we  cannot  pass 
quite  unnoticed,  the  strength  of  the  evidence  which  seems 
to  be  available  to  prove  that  man  is  separated  by  a  very 

>  Rev.  James  Martinean,  "Modem  Materialism,"  in  Cmtemporary  Utrktf, 
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distinct  line  of  demarcation  from  any  other  animal  form. 
We  have  already  examined  this  evidence  at  length  in  a 
criticism  of  Darwin's  Descent  of  Man  published  in  the  issue 
of  this  Review  for  January  1872.  Since  writing  that  article 
we  have  as  far  as  possible  tried  to  examine  carefully  all 
new  contributions  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  made  by 
those  of  real  eminence  in  natural  science,  and  we  must  say 
that  it  seems  to  us  that  the  progress  of  biological  knowledge 
is  unfavourable  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  difference  between 
man  and  the  brutes  is  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind.  We 
believe  that  the  theory  of  the  development  of  man  from  lower 
animal  forms  will  lose  its  hold  on  the  scientific  mind  when 
the  question  begins  to  be  studied  fully  from  the  psychologi- 
cal as  well  as  the  physiological  side.  Were  there  no  greater 
difference  between  the  mental  capacities  of  the  lower  races 
of  mankind  and  the  anthropoid  apes  than  there  is  between 
their  physical  organisations,  the  gulf  which  separates  them 
would  be  easily  passed.  But  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
said  and  written  to  the  contrary,  we  feel  assured  that  the 
mental  difference  between  the  most  degraded  savages  and 
the  brutes  is  infinite.  Take  the  instance  relied  on  most  by 
those  who  support  Darwin's  view  of  the  descent  of  man,  the 
case  of  the  Baris  and  other  degraded  African  tribes  who  have 
not  only  no  conception  of  any  spiritual  existence,  but  no 
moral  conceptions  whatsoever,  and  in  whom  the  poor 
Austrian  missionaries  who  had  their  station  at  Oondokoro 
on  the  Nile  tried  in  vain  to  arouse  such  a  simple  feeling  as 
gratitude  for  unmerited  favours.  Compare  one  of  these 
savages,  it  is  said,  with  any  of  the  lower  animals  that  can  be 
tamed,  and  the  contrast  between  their  mental  and  moral 
attributes  will  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  But 
although  it  may  be  true  that  nothing  can  be  made  of  the 
adult  Bari  savage,  still  a  marked  difference  will  at  once  be 
seen  if  you  subject  a  Bari  child  and  one  of  the  most  intel- 
lectual of  our  domestic  animals  (say  a  pure-bred  shepherd's 
dog)  to  the  same  intellectual  and  moral  influences.  And  if 
Bari  children  were  brought  to  Europe  and  allowed  to  grow 
up  in  civilised  society,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their 
children  would  be  in  all  moral  and  intellectual  attributes 
hardly,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  Europeans 
around  them.    This  ignoring  of  the  psychical  side  of  the 
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question  in  all  attempts  to  establish  an  identity  of  kind 
between  man  and  the  brutes  is  very  strikingly  seen  in  the 
introduction  to  the  first  chapter  which  Professor  Haeckel 
devotes  to  the  subject  in  his  History  of  Creation.  The  idea 
which  Professor  Haeckel  propounds  is  not  new,  but  he 
adopts  it  as  expressive  of  his  views.  According  to  him,  in 
commencing  the  study  of  the  human  species  we  should 

"  imagine  ourselves  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  another  planet  who,  taking 
an  opportunity  of  a  scientific  journey  through  the  universe,  have  arrived 
upon  the  earth,  and  have  there  met  with  a  peculiar  two-legged  mammal 
called  man  diffused  over  the  whole  earth  in  great  numbers.  In  order  to 
examine  him  zoologically  we  should  pack  up  a  number  of  individuals  of 
different  ages  and  from  different  lands  (as  we  should  do  with  the  other 
mammals  selected  upon  the  earth)  into  large  vessels  filled  with  spirits  of 
wine,  and  on  our  return  to  our  planet  we  should  commence  the  study  of 
the  comparative  anatomy  of  aU  these  terrestrial  a.nimAla  quite  objectively. 
As  we  should  have  no  personal  interest  in  man,  in  a  creature  so  entirely 
different  from  ourselves,  we  should  examine  and  criticise  him  as  impair 
tially  and  objectively  as  we  should  do  the  other  terrestrial  animals.  In 
doing  this  we  should  in  the  first  place  refrain  from  any  conjectures  and 
speculations  on  the  nature  of  his  soul  or  the  spiritual  side  of  his  nature, 
as  it  is  usually  called.  We  should  occupy  ourselves  solely  with  his  bodily 
structure,  and  by  that  natural  conception  of  it  which  is  offered  by  the 
history  of  his  individual  development."^ 

Now  we  respectfuUy  submit,  that  before  these  supposed  scien- 
tific observers  have  got  their  specimen  of  that  ^'  peculiar 
two-legged  mammal  called  man  "  into  the  spirits  of  wine, 
they  have  got  all  that  essentially  differentiates  him  from 
other  mammals  out  of  him,  and  that  their  investigations 
after  that  with  the  object  of  determining  his  identity,  or  non- 
identity,  with  these  can  lead  to  no  reliable  result.  In  spite  of 
all  that  has  been  urged  on  the  subject  by  eminent  writers, 
we  see  no  reason  for  modifying  the  opinion  that  the  golf 
which  separates  man  from  other  animals  is  not  only 
unbridged  but  unbridgable. 

But  we  must  conclude.  We  have  been  dealing  with  subjects 
which  give  rise  to  keen  controversy  at  present.  Into  any 
detailed  criticism  of  this  controversy  we  prefer  not  to  enter, 
because  we  find  much  stated  both  by  men  of  science  and 
theologians  of  which  we  strongly  disapprove.  We  find  on 
the  part  of  the  former,  in  many  cases,  a  deliberate  and  most 
offensive  irreverence  in  their  allusions  to  our  cherished 

*  History  of  Creation,  voL  ii.  p.  265. 
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religions  beliefs,  and  an  intelleetaal  contempt  for  their 
opponents,  which  is  both  nnwise  and  nnjnstifiable.  On  the 
part  of  the  latter,  we  fmd  too  often  a  bitterness  unbecoming 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  a  readiness  to  attribute  moral 
rather  than  intellectual  obliquity  to  their  antagonists, 
which  is  as  unreasonable  as  it  is  uncharitable.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  define  theoretically,  though  it  may  be  hard  to 
occupy  practically,  the  attitude  which  should  be  assumed  at 
present  by  the  earnest  seeker  after  truth.  There  are  two 
directions  in  which  we  may  err  by  going  to  extremes.  We 
may  be  led  to  join  in  an  unreasoning  outcry  against  science, 
because  it  happens  at  times  to  jar  with  some  traditional 
theologic  conceptions  which  have  no  basis  in  scripture  rightly 
interpreted,  or  in  reason  rightly  used,  and  which  are  only 
having  their  groundlessness  exposed.  Or  we  may  be  led 
into  the  opposite  and  still  more  dangerous  error  of  accepting 
new  scientific  theories  too  hastily,  from  a  dread  of  being 
thought  "narrow-minded"  and  "behind  the  age."  Of 
course  the  motto  which  indicates  the  true  path  in  which  to 
walk  is,  "  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

We  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  con- 
flict between  religion  and  science.  The  history  of  the  past 
tells  us  that  we  need  not  dread  that  the  religious  beliefs  of 
the  community  will  be  enfeebled  or  destroyed  by  the  advance 
of  science.  It  may  tend  to  displace  some  of  the  traditional 
beliefs  which  are  the  excrescences  on  Scripture  truth  rightly 
formulated,  but  that  will  be  no  loss.  A  century  or  two  ago 
it  destroyed  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  which  up  till  that  time 
was  considered  a  crucial  test  in  discriminating  between  a 
thoroughly  orthodox  theologian  and  one  with  dangerously 
rationalistic  tendencies.  In  recent  times  it  has  taught  us 
to  be  slow  in  interpreting  literally  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  unquestionably  were  not  left  on  record  as  an 
exposition  of  cosmological  science.  But  has  the  religious 
life  of  the  people  become  extinct?  -On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  that,  in  spite  of  aU  the  shame  and  sorrow,  "  the 
want,  the  care,  the  sin,"  of  our  great  cities,  there  never  was 
more  of  the  true  religious  spirit  pervading  society.  At  least 
this  is  the  case  if  we  accept  the  prevalence  of  works  of  faith 
and  labours  of  love  as  evidence  of  a  Christian  spirit.    Prac- 
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tical  Christianity  is  not  on  the  decline.  Our  contributions 
to  the  support  of  Christian  missions,  to  the  furtherance  of 
religious  education,  to  the  support  of  hospitals  for  the  sick 
and  homeless,  will  compare  favourably  with  those  of  any 
preceding  generation.  There  may  possibly  be  a  broader 
theology  current  amongst  many  of  the  benevolent  now  than 
there  was  fifty  years  ago ;  but  perhaps,  after  all,  they  stand 
no  further  from  realising  the  blessing,  ''  Inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto 
me. 

And  we  have  no  fear  that  in  the  future  it  will  be  other 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Very  possibly,  as  years  roll  on, 
we  may  find  that  the  attitude  of  the  religious  public  towards 
some  scientific  theories  which  are  now  regarded  by  many 
with  suspicion  and  distrust,  will  be  much  altered.  But  we 
do  not  anticipate  that  on  that  account  we  will  have  less  of 
the  true  religious  spirit  amongst  us,  or  have  a  less  firm  hold 
on  the  great  central  truths  of  evangelical  Christianity. 
Beligion  will  still  be  an  all-powerful  and  all-pervading 
influence  in  the  lives  of  earnest  men.  We  may  reach  new 
and  far-reaching  generalisations  as  to  the  relations  of  force, 
and  new  discoveries  of  the  wonderful  properties  of  matter, 
but  the  reverent  student  of  nature  will  still  see  behind  the 
manifestations  of  law  a  living  intelligent  will.  The  unity 
and  continuity  of  nature  will  not  teach  to  him  blank  material- 
ism, or  obscure  from  his  view 

"  One  (jk>d,  who  ever  lives  and  loves. 
One  Ood,  one  law,  one  element, 
And  one  far  off  divine  event, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

J.  B.  Lebbodt. 
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1.  The  Bibliotkeca  Sacra.    July  1876.     Andover :  W.  F.  Draper. 

London :  Triibner  k  Go. 

Thb  Review  maintains  its  very  high  position  among  American  theo- 
logical periodicals  for  the  scholarship  and  permanent  value  of  its  contents. 
More  than  half  of  the  matter  in  this  issue  consists  of  instalments  of  long 
and  learned  dissertations,  most  of  them  continued,  not  from  the  last 
number,  but  from  earlier  yolumes  of  the  Bibliotkeca,  Of  this  kind  is 
the  first  article,  or  what  he  calls  '*  The  Natural  Basis  of  our  Spiritual 
Language/'  bj  Dr  W.  M.  Thomson,  author  of  The  Land  and  the  Book.  He 
discusses  the  use,  especially  in  Scripture,  of  parables  and  similitudes,  and 
uses  his  well-known  intimate  acquaintance  with  Palestine,  its  climate, 
customs,  &o.,  to  illustrate  in  an  interesting  way  the  aptness  of  biblical 
imagery.  The  second  place  is  held  by  a  brief  discussion  of  the  meaning 
of  the  words  in  John  iii.  5,  "  Bom  of  water  and  spirit,"  the  writer  main- 
taining that  **  water  "  there  '^  is  a  symbol  of  the  Spirit's  agency,  and  has 
not  the  least  reference  to  the  rite  of  baptism,"  and  therefore  that  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  founded  on  that  text  is  a  delusion. 
The  writer's  argument  seems  to  be  faulty  in  two  respects,  though  with  his 
conclusion  we  to  a  large  extent  agree.  He  combats  only  the  coarsest  form 
of  the  doctrine,  i.e.  that  the  water  itself  is  efficacious  to  the  renewing,  and 
he  does  not  seem  to  see  that  men  may  as  exegetes  see  an  allusion  to 
baptism  in  the  text  without  holding  that  or  any  form  of  baptismal  regen- 
eration. Then  follows  an  interesting  series  of  documents,  riz.,  the  last 
will  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  the  inventory  of  his  estate.  It  would 
appear  that  the  great  divine,  though  far  from  a  rich  man,  had  carefully 
invested  his  savings  in  land.  He  also  ovmed  a  considerable  amount  of 
what  is  called  in  the  inventory  ^^  quick  stock,"  oxen  and  cows  for  the 
most  part,  but  including  "  a  negro  boy  named  Titus,"  valued  at  £30. 
The  small  number  of  his  books  is  noticeable— 38  folios,  34  quartos,  99 
octavos,  130  duodecimos,  and  25  volumes  of  his  own  works,  with  some  500 
pamphlets,  complete  the  list. 

The  next  article,  by  Rev.  George  F.  Wright,  of  Andover,  the  second  of  a 
series  on  "Recent  Works  bearing  on  the  relation  of  Science  to  Religion," 
is  a  very  important  one.  It  is  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  species,  or, 
as  Mr  Wright  prefers  to  term  it,  "The  Divine  Method  of  Producing 
Living  Species."  By  this  title  he  suggests  two  thoughts  which  men  of 
science  are  too  ready  to  neglect — 1.  That  they  only  deal  with  the  method 
visible  in  the  sequence  of  secondary  causes.  2.  That  God  is  the  author  of 
that  method.  He  points  out  that  the  question  of  the  last  generation  as 
to  the  unity  of  the  human  race  has  been  changed  into  the  question, 
whether  the  whole  animal  kingdom  may  not  have  descended  (rom  one 
progenitor ;  and  proceeds  to  state,  without  committiog  himself  to  holding 
the  argument  in  favour  of  the  evolutionary  origin  of  species.  It  is 
impossible  to  epitomise  his  terse  and  lucid  paragraphs  on  the  essential 
meaning  of  species,  the  natural  power  of  selection,  and  so  on.    The  dis- 
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cussion  is  rey6rent,  yigoroas,  and  originaL  The  next  instalment  of  what 
promises  to  be  a  work  of  great  valao  will  include  a  statement  of  the  old 
or  ordinary  view  of  the  manner  in  which  species  are  produced.  '  We  hope 
it  may  not  be  long  withheld. 

Our  space  forbids  us  to  dwell  on  the  next  article,  on  the  importance  of 
Professorships  of  Missionary  Instruction  in  Theological  Seminaries,  by  Rev. 
Dr  Happer,  of  Canton.  In  this  country,  as  indeed  whereyer  the  subject  is 
fairly  considered,  the  use  of  such  instruction  will  be  generally  recognised. 
1'he  two  following  papers  are  on  subjects  of  Hebrew  scholarship.  Rer.  S. 
Hopkins  begins  a  series  of  racy  expositions  of  the  original  text  of  Gen.  L 
and  ii.  His  logic  is  as  keen  as  his  exegesis  is  precise,  and  his  opinions 
are  decided.  The  whole  article  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  first 
verse  of  Scripture,  which  he  ends  by  translating :  "  In  their  beginning 
God  did  create  the  (i.e.  our)  aerial  heaven  and  the  solid  land.'*  He  declines 
to  identify  "  the  heaven  and  the  earth  "  with  the  material  universe,  main- 
taining it  to  be  exegetically  necessary  to  consider  the  narrative  as  '*  em- 
bracing only  the  narrow  limits  of  our  own  land-world,  with  its  sea  and  its 
atmosphere."  This  position  he  defends  on  such  grounds  as  these :  That 
^Uhe  heaven"  must  have  one  meaning  only  in  these  chapters,  which 
cannot  be  ''  the  sidereal  host,'*  without  introducing  textual  absurdities  in 
some  places ;  that  the  Hebrew  word  for  heaven  means  literally  and  really 
the  elevated  region  which  we  call  our  atmosphere,  while  that  for  tartk 
is  (Qen.  L  10)  identified  with  '^  the  dry."  The  continuation  of  this  paper 
will  be  looked  for  with  interest.  Rev.  B.  Pick,  of  Rochester,  continues 
from  the  April  number  his  "  HorsB  Samaritanas,"  or  collection  of  various 
readings  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  compared  with  the  Hebrew  and 
other  ancient  versions.  Ho  has  now  accomplished  his  task  down  to  the 
end  of  Exodus.  Professor  Kidder,  of  Drew  Methodist  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  gives  an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
ministerial  education  and  training  in  that  church  since  its  organisation  in 
1784.  For  twenty  years  before  that  date  Wesley  himself  8uperint<»ded 
the  training^f  the  itinerant  ministers  and  local  or  lay  preachers  who  were 
needed  for  his  American  followers.  Wesley  had  from  the  first  desired  to 
see  theological  seminaries  established  both  in  England  and  America ;  but 
this  was  not  attained  even  in  England  till  1834,  since  which  date  the 
three  well-known  institutions  at  Didsbury,  Richmond^  and  Headingly 
have  been  founded.  Till  then  Methodist  preachers  and  ministers  were 
trained  as  carefully  as  possible  while  already  engaged  in  the  work  of 
preaching.  In  the  United  States  there  are  now  also  three  Methodirt 
seminaries  of  importance — ^at  Concord,  N.H. ;  Evanston,  near  Chicago ; 
and  Madison,  New  Jersey,  where  the  theological  training  extends  over 
four  years,  and  is  very  like  that  at  one  of  our  home  divinity  halls.  In  two 
particulars  the  Methodist  student's  position  is  peculiar.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  must  bring  a  certificate  from  a  conference  to  the  eflfect  that  in  the 
opinion  q^  its  members  he  has  received  a  divine  call  to  the  ministry ;  and, 
on  the  other,  he  is  encouraged  to  preach  to  a  limited  extent  during  his 
course.  It  may  be  right  to  state  in  closing,  to  shew  the  important  eflfects 
which  this  thorough  training  must  have  on  American  Christianity  that 
there  are  in  the  United  States  three  millions  of  lay  members  of  the 
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Methodist  Churohes,  nineteen-twentieths  of  them  Episcopal,  with  20,000 
itinerant  ministers,  and  24,000  local  preachers. 

At  the  close  of  the  number  there  are  several  valuable  critical  notices  by 
Mr  Wright  of  Andover,  already  referred  to,  and  others. 


2.  The  Preshyterian  Quarterly  and  Princeton  Review.    July  1876.     New 
York :  J.  M.  Sherwood.    Princeton :  M'Ginness. 

This  excellent  issue  of  the  Princeton  opens  with  a  very  readable  sketch 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  culled  from  the  minutes  of  their 
sessions,  recently  edited  by  Professor  Mitchell  and  Mr  Struthers,  whose 
work  is  commended-  Due  acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  remarkable 
influence  of  the  five  Scotch  representatives.  At  one  point  in  the  article, 
where  it  is  said,  **  the  general  view  of  the  Assembly  was  high  Calvinism, 
and  such,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  is  the  sense  of  our  standards. 
Logically  and  historically,  they  stand  for  a  limited  atonement,"  one  of  the 
editors,  Dr  Smith,  inserts  a  footnote  as  follows :  "  This  statement  is 
stronger  than  the  facts.  The  Westminster  Assembly  carefully  avoided 
the  extremes  of  Calvinism."  Those  readers  will  find  the  article  valuable 
who  cannot  obtain  the  minutes  themselves.  Next  comes  a  paper  on 
"  Theories  of  Labour  Reform  and  Social  Improvement,"  which  shews  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  a  subject  of  more  pressing  moment  in 
America  even  than  among  ourselves.  The  writer  discusses  and  shews  the 
weaknesses  of  the  following  theories  of  Reform ;  the  agrarian  (which  pro- 
poses to  remedy  the  evils  of  society  by  a  re-institution  of  property) ;  the 
communistic;  the  theory  of  governmental  aid;  that  of  defensive  comhina^ 
tion,  of  co-operation  or  competitive  association  ;  and  lastly,  that  of  secular 
moronity.  Most  of  these  names  explain  themselves.  The  last-mentioned 
is  that  of  the  philanthropists  who  would  have  the  working-classes  elevate 
themselves  by  honesty,  thrift,  and  virtuous  causes  genersdly,  but  who  see 
no  necessity  for  a  higher  heavenly  gospel.  The  writer  clearly  points  out 
that  secular  morality  fails  through  its  insufficient  motive-power.  The 
gospel  of  Christ  in  the  Spirit's  hand  must  accompany  and  enforce  the  best 
theories  of  social  improvement  if  they  are  to  succeed.  We  have  next  an 
ingenious  paper  on  the  connection  between  Calvinism  and  American 
Independence.  Calvinism  and  Presbyterianism,  it  would  appear,  horribile 
dictUf  are  the  real  origin  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  this 
year  has  occasioned  so  much  '*  centennial  eloquence."  Some  interesting 
facts  are  stated  in  this  article,  such  as  the  following  :  that  French  Roman 
Catholic  agents  in  America,  before  the  revolt  of  the  English  colonists, 
found  in  their  religious  principles  the  one  element  of  disaffection  strong 
enough  to  produce  a  rupture  with  England,  and  counselled  their  govern- 
ment to  foster  and  cherish  that  disaffection.  Again,  that  a  large  immigra- 
tion of  French  Protestants  into  America  followed  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  that  their  descendants  were  prominent  in  the  war  of 
Independence  ;  and  again,  that  a  Rev.  Mr  Craighead,  a  Scotchman,  in  the 
year  1743,  at  a  meeting  of  Presbyterians  in  Pennsylvania,  renewed  the 
covenants,  deposed  King  George,  and  swore  with  drawn  swords  to  defend 
the  gospel  of  Christ  and  the  liberty  of  the  nation  against  enemies  without 
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and  within.    This  aet  had  considerable  inflnenoe  in  prepaiing  men  for  the 

Declaration  of  Independence. 

Professor  Cooper,  of  Batgers  Ck>llege,  N.  J.,  writes  on  Heniy  Stephens' 
Greek  ThesaurtUf  which  of  coarse  he  greatly  admires.  He  reoommends 
the  prodaction  of  a  new  edition,  abridged  from  Didot's  Paris  one,  in  nine 
volumes  folio,  which  he  thinks  might  be  condensed  into  one  folio.  Dr 
H.  B.  Smith,  one  of  the  accomplished  editors,  contribates  an  able  lecture 
on  ^'  Christian  Apologetics,"  in  which  he  sketches  the  great  elements  of 
the  conflict  between  faith  and  scepticism,  and  some  of  the  phases  throng 
which  in  past  generations  it  has  passed. 

Key.  £.  Rigga,  Missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Hissions  in  Asia 
Minor,  gives  a  very  dark  picture  of  "  the  decay  of  the  Turkish  Empire," 
a  decajL  which  seems  to  extend  to  almost  every  phase  of  life — sodal, 
political,  reli^ous.  Writing  early  in  the  present  season,  he  seems  to  hare 
expected  atrocities  of  the  kind,  if  not  the  amount,  which  have  now  stirred 
the  indignation  of  all  Christian  Europe.  The  overthrow  of  Islam,  the 
false  and  sensual  religion  of  Mohammed  is,  he  considers,  the  necessary 
antecedent  of  the  true  reformation  of  Turkey.  On  the  political  duty  of 
Britain  he  does  not  commit  himself  to  an  opinion. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  leave  unnoticed  three  brief  papers,  "  On 
the  American  Stamp  Act,"  one  of  the  occasions  of  the  DecUration  of 
Independence,  on  ^'  The  Philosophical  Method  of  the  Study  and  Teaching 
of  English,"  and  on  ''How  a  Pastor  would  meet  Infidelity." 

Dr  Atwater  of  Princeton,  one  of  the  editors,  sketches  the  principal  pro- 
ceedings of  the  last  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States,  which  met  in  Dr  Talmage's  tabernacle,  Brooklyn.  Of  course 
the  renewal  of  friendly  communications  with  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church,  at  which  so  many  in  Britain  rejoiced,  b  the  principal  subject 
discussed.  Dr  Atwater  writes  cautiously,  but  on  the  whole  hopefully,  of 
the  prospect  of  the  re- establishment  of  fnitemal  relations  between  the 
churches.  These  can  only  be  secured,  he  implies,  if  both  sides  are  willing 
to  "  let  bygones  be  bygones,"  and  neither  ask  nor  offer  humiliations  for 
the  past.  Other  matters  of  interest  were  the  proposal  to  reduce  the 
representation  to  the  assembly  (which  is  already  very  much  lower  than 
that  of  either  of  our  Scotch  assemblies) ;  the  administration  of  the 
Bustentation  fund,  at  present  too  much  connected  with  that  for  home 
missions;  and  the  question  of  re-baptising  converts  from  Romanism, 
which  was  referred  to  a  special  committee. 

The  last  extended  article  is  by  the  same  pen,  and  is  a  very  friendly  and 
laudatory  review  of  what  must  be  a  charming  book,  "  The  Life  and  Letters 
of  J.  H.  Thornwell,  D.D.,'*  the  great  southern  professor,  teacher,  and 
politician,  by  his  hardly  less  celebrated  confrere,  Dr  Palmer  of  New 
Orleans.  We  admire  this  review  as  much  for  what  it  leaves  unsud  as 
for  its  courteous  manly  treatment  of  a  delicate  task. 

3.   The  yew  Englander.     July  1876.    New  Haven:  Wv  L.  Eingiley. 

London :  Tnlbner  &  Co. 

As  formerly,  the  proportion  of  articles  that  deal  with  theological  topics 
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is  so  smalli  that  we  are  forced  to  notice  this  Review  more  briefly  than  it 
deserves.    We  can  onlj  enumerate  the  secular  papers.     First,  we  have  a 
fair,  if  not  very  striking,  statement  of  the  educational  advantages  of 
mathematical   study;    then   a  full   catalogue,  carefully   arranged   and 
annotated,  of  European  writers  on  India.    Next,  a  notice  of  a  recently 
published  record  of  "  The  Old  Dominion,"  or  rather  of  the  Charles  City 
County  of  Virginia.    Professor  Porter  of  Washington  discourses  on  a 
linguistic  subject,  under  the  extraordinary  vague  title,  '^  Logos  and  Cosmos : 
Nature  as  related  to  Language,"  and  Mr  G.  W.  Green  of  Cambridge, 
Massaohussets,  defends  the  use  of  athletics  at  college.    The  other  articles 
deserve  somewhat  fuller  notice,  from  their  connection  with  the  object  of 
this  Kevieio.    Professor  Cooper  of  Rutgers  College,  whom  we  have  already 
had  to  thank  this  month  for  a  contribution  to  the  Princeton  Review^  gives 
us  a  very  favourable  estimate  of  the  "  Eleusinian  Mysteries.''    He  maintains 
that  in  the  best  days  of  Greece,  and  on  even  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  these  mysteries  had,  on  the  whole,  a  decidedly  favourable 
influence  on  morality,  though  in  their  last  stage  the  contrary  became  the 
case.     The  exoteric  teaching  of   the  priests  of   Eleusis  included  the 
doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  future  state  of  reward  or 
punishment,  and  the  necessity  of  a  virtuous  life.    The  esoteric  teaching, 
or  greater  mysteries,  cannot  indeed  be  so  positively  described,  owing  to  the 
strict  secrecy  always  preserved  regarding  them ;  but  their  great  secret,  in 
the  writer's  opinion,  was  the  rejection  of  polytheism,  and  the  acceptance 
of  the  divine  unity.    He  further  maintains  that  much  of  the  Eleusinian 
system  was  indirectly  derived  from  Mosaic  revelation  and  Hebrew  tradition 
preserved  among  the  scattered  Jews. 

Mr  Lyell  Adams,  United  States  Consul  at  Malta,  whose  vigorous 
philosophical  articles  are  well  known  to  the  readers  of  this  quarterly,  has 
a  characteristic  paper  on  '^Condillao  and  the  Principle  of  Identity." 
Besides  tracing  in  an  intelligible  way  the  growth  of  Condillao's  own 
opinions,  and  his  connection  with  Cartesianism,  he  points  out  a  marked 
resemblance  between  the  great  French  sensationalist  and  Mr  G.  H.  Lewes, 
in  their  use  of  identical  propositions,  as  yielding  a  theory  of  the  universe. 

There  are  some  good  thoughts  on  the  value  of  the  pulpit  in  an  article 
of  Professor  Fisk  of  Chicago,  on  ''The  Unity  of  the  Professions;"  and 
much  encoura^g  infornuition  in  the  last  paper,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Roy, 
D.D.,  of  the  same  town,  entitled,  ''Fifty  Years  of  Home  Missions  in 
Illinois.'*  The  American  National  Home  Missionary  Society  this  year 
celebrates  its  jubilee,  and  in  no  State  probably  can  it  report  greater  pro- 
gress than  in  Illinois,  which  had,  when  it  began  work,  only  a  doien  or  so 
of  pastors,  and  now  counts  over  four  thousand  Protestant  congregations. 

B.B. 
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Jdhrbucker  fiir  DeuUche  Theologie.    1876.    II. 

The  namber  opens  with  a  paper  by  the  late  Dr  Sack,  which  was  the 
last  literary  work  of  the  lamented  author.  It  discusses  Psalm  dr.  4, 
defending  the  now  unpopular  translation,  ''Who  maketli  his  angels 
winds,  his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire/'  With  this  rendering  the  author 
connects  a  cosmological  speculation  as  to  an  influence  of  angels  on  the 
forces  of  nature  which  may  serve  to  explain  special  providences  without 
the  assumption  either  of  miracle  or  of  a  pre-established  harmony. 

Ludwig  Geiger  writes  on  the  history  of  Hebrew  studies  in  Gennaoy, 
continuing  the  investigations  which  were  recorded  in  his  book  on  the 
study  of  Hebrew  in  Germany  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  (Breslau,  1870).    The  essay  treats  (Ist)  of 
Matthaeus  Adrianus,  (2d)  of  Conrad  Pellicanus,  (3d)  of  Thomas  Mumer. 
Even  those  who  are  not  specially  interested  in  the  subject  which  Geiger 
has  so  thoroughly  made  his  own,  may  read  with  pleasure  a  long  extract 
from  the  unpublished  Latin  autobiography  of  Fellican,  in  which  he 
describes  the  way  in  which  he  learned  Hebrew  ;  how  he  painfully  spelt 
out  his  tattered  manuscript  of  the  prophets  without  teacher,  grammar,  or 
lexicon,  by  the  aid  of  the  transcription  of  two  chapters  of  Isaiah  in  Latin 
characters  in  the  SteUa  Messiae  of  Petrus  Nigri ;  how  he  formed  a  lexicon 
and  concordance  for  himself ;  how  he  was  puzzled  as  to  the  right  place 
under  which  to  enter  the  verbs ;  how  he  rejoiced  at  heart  to  meet 
Beuchlin,  and  receive  the  solution  of  this  difficulty ;  how  he  purchased 
the  Bible  of  Pesaro  for  a  gulden  and  a-half ,  and  completed  his  lexicon 
with  a  speedy  industry  which  surprised  even  the  indefatigable  Beuchlin, 
who  did  not  disdain  to  borrow  the  work  in  aid  of  his  own  collections,  and 
so  forth.    The  whole  narrative  is  beautifully  simple  and  graphia    It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  pleasing  picture  of  the  better  aspects  of 
monastic  life  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  than  the  return  of  the 
young  Pellican  from  Pforzheim  to  Tubingen,  in  company  of  his  teacher, 
the  general  vicar,  Paulus  Scriptoris,  who  had  just  procured  for  him  that 
huge  tattered  manuscript  of  the  prophets  occupying  a  whole  calfskin. 
"  Eumdenique  codicem  propriis  suis  in  humeris  Paulus  Scriptoris  bajolavit, 
vir  ille  piissimus  et  sanctissimus  etiam  consequenter  ad  Tubingam  usque, 
parcens  mihi  teneriusculo  fratri  et  ut  eum  robustum  in  via  expeditius 
sequi  valerem."    Less  pleasing  is  the  picture  of  the  daily  oocupations  in 
the  cloister,  which  relegated  the  young  Franciscan's  favourite  studies  to 
stolen  moments,  the  lectures  in  Scotus  and  Occam,  six  or  seven  hours 
daily  in  the  choir,  besides  menial  and  other  duties.     It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  Geiger  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  supposed  treatise,  de  modo 
legendi  et  inteUigendi  hebrcea,  which  Pellican  is  generally  said  to  have 
put  forth  before  the  publication  of  Keuchlin's  Rudimenta,  is  a  purely 
imaginary  book. 

Wagenmann,  always  on  the  watch  for  secular  reminiscences,  finds  a  more 
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than  usnally  happy  subject  in  the  Julius  University  at  Helmstedt,  which 
from  1576  to  1809  occupied  no  small  place  in  the  history  of  German  theo- 
logy. From  the  first  foundation  of  the  university  the  theological  professors 
were  charged  to  avoid  odious  and  pernicious  controversies,  and  through- 
out its  existence  the  Helmstedt  theology  was  distinguished  by  a  moderate 
and  pacifically  liberal  tendency,  which  was  rather  helped  than  hindered 
even  by  the  great  controversies  of  which  it  more  than  once  was  the 
centre.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Hofmaiinian  controversy  (1598-1601), 
as  to  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  theology ;  the  second  was  the  great  syn- 
cretistic  struggle  in  which,  as  has  been  said,  *'  the  strife-loving  theology 
of  the  seventeenth  century  fought  itself  to  death.''  Calixtus  and  Mosheim 
are  the  two  greatest  names  of  the  university,  which  steadily  decayed 
after  the  foundation  of  the  Georgia- Augusta  at  GrOttingen,  and  the  trans- 
ference of  Mosheim  to  the  latter  school. 

The  last  paper,  in  a  number  of  much  more  than  average  excellence,  is  an 
essay  by  Weizsacker  on  the  oldest  Christian  community  in  Bome.  The  so- 
called  liberal  German  theology  since  Baur  has  generally  taken  it  for  certain 
that  the  church  to  which  Paul  wrote  was  composed  of  Jewish  Christians. 
Weizsacker  admits  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  is  directed  against 
Judaism  iu  the  church  ;  but  shews  how  strongly  the  epistle  itself  testifies 
to  the  fact  that  the  Christians  of  Eome  were  mainly  of  Gentile  origin. 
The  origin  of  a  church  almost  wholly  Grentile  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
well-known  passage  in  Suetonius,  which  is  now  generally  taken  to  refer 
to  discussions  and  tumults  among  the  Jews  on  the  subject  of  Christianity, 
which  led  perhaps  only  to  a  very  partial  banishment  of  Jews  from  Bome, 
but  which,  at  any  rate,  must  have  severed  the  Jewish  and  Christian  com- 
munities. The  essayist  proceeds  to  shew  that  what  Tacitus  relates  of  the 
Neronic  persecution  also  implies  that  the  Jews  and  Christians  were 
already  quite  separated.  In  this  connection  he  refutes  the  very  perverse 
account  of  the  matter  which  has  been  put  forth  by  Hausrath,  H.  Schiller, 
and  others,  who  go  on  the  presupposition  that  the  Boman  Christians 
still  lived  as  good  Jews.  All  secondary  evidence,  in  which  Weizsacker 
includes  the  last  chapter  of  Acts,  is  equally  opposed  to  the  Bauriau  view. 
If  now,  in  spite  of  this,  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  has  a  polemical 
tendency,  the  explanation  must  be  that  at  Bome,  as  in  Galatia,  false 
teachers  had  entered,  and  were  to  be  refuted.  The  character  of  these 
persons  appears  in  iii.  8,  where  we  find  that  they  accused  the  apostle  of 
saying,  '^  Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come.''  That  is,  they  declared 
that  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  grace  led  to  immorality.  The  same  thing 
turns  up  at  vi.  1,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  epistle.  The  objections 
which  the  apostle  from  time  to  time  raises  and  combats  are  not  such  as 
suggest  themselves  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  dialectic.  They  are  objec 
tions  which  had  been  actually  made.  Paul's  opponents  in  Bome  had 
said  (Ist.)  that  the  doctrine  of  grace  destroyed  the  restraints  of  the  law ; 
(2d.)  that  it  was  injurious  to  the  divine  institution  of  the  law,  to  which 
it  ascribed  only  a  hurtful  operation.  The  whole  dogmatical  part  of  the 
epistle  is  therefore  apologetical  in  plan,  directed  against  teachers  who,  in 
their  efforts  to  Judaize  the  Boman  Church,  had  found  it  necessary  to 
slander  the  other  great  Gentile  churches  and  their  apostle.    From  these 
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teachers  the  "  weak  brethreD/'  who  are  also  Jews  or  profldjtes,  but  whom 
Paul  treats  with  so  much  consideration,  are  carefully  to  be  distinguished. 
Dr  Weizsacker  next  glances  at  what  is  said  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  and  passes  on  to  Peter's  residence  in  Borne, 
which  he  regards  as  probably  historical ;  but  absolutely  rejects  the 
Tubingen  idea  that  Peter  came  to  Borne  as  a  pillar  of  antipaulinism. 
A  curious  view  of  John  zzi.  18  is  put  forth.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
words  have  a  double  sense,  and  imply  that  Peter  in  his  later  days  would 
fall  under  the  guidance  of  a  new  current  of  influence — ^that  is,  that  he 
would  be  drawn,  as  it  were  involuntarily,  into  the  great  Gentile  miaaioD. 
Finally,  Dr  Weizsacker  emphasises  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  a 
church  existed  at  Borne  into  which  Paul  and  his  opponents  alike  were 
only  seeking  entrance  when  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  was  written.  - 
Such  a  phenomenon  at  once  breaks  through  the  narrow  framework  of  the 
Tubingen  theory. 

Among  the  reviews  of  books,  a  notice  by  Bitschl  of  Mangold's  edition 
of  Bleek's  IrUroduction  to  the  New  Testament  will  repay  perusaL 

Studien  und  Kritiken.    IV. 

An  able  paper  by  Licentiate  B.  Smend  discussea  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  the  Israelite  religion  which  is  presupposed  by  the  prophets  of 
the  eighth  century.  The  essay  attaches  itself  to  Duhm's  Theology  of  the 
Prophets,  of  which  it  is  in  good  measure  a  criticism  and  corrective.  Its 
argument  cannot  therefore  be  advantageously  sketched  except  in  com- 
bination with  a  statement  of  Duhm's  opinions  and  results.  Dr  FSrster 
discusses  the  character  and  work  of  Bonifacius,  with  special  reference  to 
the  recent  works  of  Ebrard  and  Werner.  His  conclusion,  in  which  he  is 
mainly  guided  by  the  former  of  these  writers,  is  that  Boniface  was  no 
apostolic  character,  no  great  mind,  no  missionary,  and  no  benefactor  of 
Germany.  Missionary  work  was  well  advanced  before  his  appearance, 
and  was  carried  on  by  Culdee  teachers  on  much  sounder  principles.  Boni- 
face was  more  a  legate  than  a  missionary.  He  worked  into  Uie  hands  of 
Bome,  and  destroyed  the  possibility  and  prospect  of  the  formation  of  a 
German  national  church.  The  essay  does  not  seem  to  be  written  in  a 
very  impartial  spirit. 

Dr  Jacobi,  in  a  note  on  the  Epistles  of  CUfnent,  suggests  that  the 
evidently  liturgical  prayer  embodied  in  the  first  epistle  as  now  com- 
pletely published  was  not  an  original  part  of  the  text,  and  that  its  pro- 
bable place  of  origin  is  Corinth,  not  Bome.  Seidemann  continues  his 
documentary  and  bibliographical  contributions  to  the  history  of  the 
Beformation.  SchUrer  reviews  the  two  recent  introductions  to  the  New 
Testament  by  Hilgenf  eld  and  Mangold-Bleek.  Mangold's  work  is  on  the 
whole  very  favourably  estimated,  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  the 
editor  of  Bleek  may  soon  go  on  to  produce  an  independent  manual  of 
introduction,  since  no  editorial  additions  can  make  Bleek's  book  a  fit 
guide  to  the  present  state  of  controversy.  Hilgenfeld's  book  is  aharply 
criticised.  The  most  valuable  part  is  the  accumulation  of  patristic 
material  ;  but  the  work  has  none  of  the  qualities  requisite  in  a  w»aiiti%|^ 
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and  does  not  even  give  a  methodical  development  and  adequate  demon- 
stration of  the  author's  own  views. 

ZeUichrift  fiir  Wiuoischaftlicke  Tkedogie.    III. 

An  essay  by  A.  Thoma  on  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  New  Testament 
has  for  its  main  object  to  eliminate  from  the  original  significance  of  the 
sacrament  aU  reference  to  a  sacrificial  death  of  Christ.  A  sufficient 
specimen  of  the  arbitrary  way  in  which  this  is  effected  is  the  treatment 
of  the  words,  "  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood."  The  original 
words  of  Jesus  are  taken  to  have  been  [kos  has]  seh  berithi  [«ac/],  and 
rendered,  "  This  cup  is  my  religion,"  or  more  fully,  "  the  religion  which 
is  my  very  heart  blood.'*  The  disciples  are  to  appropriate  the  religious 
energy  of  their  Master's  life.  Then,  as  usual,  we  have  ToUin  on  Servetus 
again.  B5nsch  continues  his  valuable  philological  studies  in  the  Itala. 
Hilgenfeld  prints,  emends,  and  discusses  the  newly-found  passage  of  the 
Latin  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra.  GSrres  contributes  a  note  on  the 
way  in  which  Siztus  the  Fifth  expressed  himself  on  the  subject  of  Papal 
infallibility. 

Jahrbiicher  fur  Protestantuche  Thedogie,    1876.    IL,  III. 

Pfarrer  A.  JBaur  sketches  and  contrasts  the  leading  ideas  of  Schweizer's 
OlaubemUhre  and  Biedermann*s  DogmoUik,  Holtzmann  gives  a  survey 
of  the  present  position  of  critical  questions  as  regards  the  epistles  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  attitude  of  the  writer  is  decidedly  negative  as 
to  most  of  the  writings  which  have  been  subject  of  critical  dispute, 
more  so  indeed  than  one  was  inclined  to  expect.  The  suivey  is  very 
comprehensive  and  clear,  and  will  be  found  useful  as  a  guide  through 
the  complicated  mass  of  recent  critical  discussion.  There  are  some  good 
remarks  on  the  date  and  address  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  That 
the  former  is  not  necessarily  prior  to  the  destruction  of  the  temple  may 
now  perhaps  be  held  as  proved.  The  description  of  the  ritual  is  so 
abstract  as  to  deal  with  the  tabernacle  instead  of  the  temple,  and  the  use 
of  the  present  tense  goes  for  nothing  in  view  of  the  similar  usage  in  later 
Kabbinical  and  Christian  writings.  As  to  the  address  there  is  at  present 
a  strong  current  of  opinion  in  favour  of  Bome,  which  Holtzmann 
naturally  refers  to  with  considerable  satisfaction^in  view  of  what  he 
wrote  on  the  subject  some  ten  years  ago.  One  has  a  difficulty,  however, 
in  reconciling  this  view  with  the  fact  that  the  church  addressed  seems 
to  have  suffered  no  sorer  persecution  than  bonds  and  loss  of  goods 
(x.  32  ff. ;  comp.  xii.  4).  Considerable  space  is  devoted  by  the  essayist  to 
a  criticism  of  Yolkmar's  analysis  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans. 
Hofmann  of  Erlangen  is  noticed  in  an  insulting  tone  which  no  difference 
of  opinion  can  justify. 

Holsten  continues  his  elaborate  attack  on  the  genuineness  of  Philippiaus, 
and  Schrader  defends  against  Wellhausen  [see  the  notice  of  the  latter's 
essay  in  the  Jahrbiicher  fUr  DeuUche  Theologie  in  our  April  number]  the 
correctness  of  the  combination  which  has  led  Assyriologists  to  recognise 
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Azariah  of  Jndah  in  the  Azrijaha,  who  figures  on  the  monnmeutB  as  the 
leader  of  a  revolt  of  Hamath  against  Assyria. 

In  the  third  number  of  the  journal  before  us  Triimpelmann  ocmtinues 
his  discussion  of  Darwinism.  Tollin  expounds  Servetus's  doctrine  of 
God-Sonship.  Siegfried  offers  a  supplement  to  his  Anaiecta  Bctbhinica 
ad  Novum  TatamerUum  et  Poire*  ecdesicuticas  spectantia  (Leipzig  1875). 
The  most  interesting  is  a  parallel  to  James  L  6  from  Erubin  65  :  ^  He 
who  is  not  clear  in  his  mind  should  not  pray." 

Hagge  writes  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Hansrath,  it  will  be 
remembered,  regards  the  last  four  chapters  of  Second  Corinthians  as  a 
separate  epistle,  dating  between  the  first  and  second  epistles.  Hagge 
regards  this  view  as  untenable  after  the  criticisms  of  Elldpper,  but  seeks 
to  form  a  new  theory  of  similar  character.  He  forms  a  separate  epistle 
by  combining  2  Cor.  i.-viL,  ix.,  adii  vers.  11-13.  He  then  supple- 
ments what  remains  of  the  second  epistle  by  passages  from  the  text  of 
the  first,  and  views  2  Cor.  viii.  as  a  separate  fi-agment.  He  supposes 
that  after  personal  interests  in  the  matter  had  died  away  the  various 
epistles  were  fused  for  didactic  use.  In  2  Cor.  xi.  4  Hagge  conjectures 
that  Mtux^i  should  be  written  aa  two  words,  «v  tlx*^u 

Nitzsch  has  an  essay  on  the  causes  which  produced  the  transformation 
and  progress  of  scholasticism  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  centre  of 
the  new  movement  lay  in  the  introduction  of  Aristotel ianism,  which  had 
previously  had  little  influence,  and  that  mainly  in  radical  circles,  but 
which  the  church,  too  powerful  to  fear  any  danger  from  such  views,  now 
admitted  and  directed  to  her  own  service.  Dr  Nitzsch  briefly  sketches 
the  Arabic  and  Jewish  influences  under  which  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy first  reached  Western  Europe.  He  then  shews  that  the  renewed 
interest  in  theology  which  appears  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  not  due 
to  the  universities  in  general,  but  to  the  schools  of  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  and  to  the  University  of  Paris.  In  this  connection  some 
facts  that  seem  inconsistent  with  the  view  that  Paris  was  the  main  point 
from  which  Aristotelian  studies  spread  are  noticed  and  explained.  It 
was  the  influence  of  Aristotle  which  led  the  scholasticism  of  this  period 
to  look  at  such  fundamental  questions  as  whether  theology  is  a  science, 
whether  it  is  a  practical  or  a  speculative  science,  what  are  its  sources,  and 
what  the  relation  of  reason  to  revelation.  At  the  same  time  the  logical 
form  and  method  of  theological  discussion  were  modified,  and  systematic 
bodies  of  theology  went  side  by  side  with  commentaries  on  the  sentences. 
How  far  did  these  changes  meet  the  complaints  of  those  who  in  the 
twelfth  century  had  criticised  the  theology  of  their  day?  Alanus  ab 
InsuliB  had  said  that  the  schoolmen  dealt  too  much  with  authorities,  and 
too  little  with  rational  arguments.  This  complaint  was  to  some  extent 
effective.  Authorities  were  less  appealed  to  in  works  of  an  apologetical 
tendency ;  but  of  course  dogmatic  would  have  ceased  to  be  scholastic 
had  it  ceased  to  appeal  to  authority  for  the  proof  of  doctrines  higher  than 
reason.  So  too  John  of  Salisbury  was  not  heard  when  he  asked  for 
greater  simplicity,  and  had  little  effect  when  he  asked  men  to  treat  theo- 
logy with  more  elegance,  and  study  classical  antiquity.  But  it  was 
admitted  that  he  was  right  in  laying  stress  on  the  practical  aide  of  tbeo> 
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logy,  and  in  asking  for  ethics,  natural  science,  and  raetaphysic,  as  well  as 
logic.  On  the  whole  the  theology  of  the'  thirteenth  century  is  not  a 
divergence  from  the  current  teaching  of  the  twelfth,  but  simply  a  swell- 
ing of  the  same  tide. 

Otto  Pfleiderer  has  a  very  readable  paper  on  Hamann,  which  was 
originally  a  lecture,  as  is  the  case  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
articles  in  these  JahrbUcher.  W.  B.  S. 
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Theoloot  and  Pbilosopht. 

The  Humiliation  of  Christ,  in  its  Physical,  Ethical,  and  Official  Aspects, 
The  Sixth  Series  of  the  Cunningham  Lectures.  By  Alsx.  B.  Brucb, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  Free  Church  CoUege,  Glasgow.  Pp.  496. 
Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1876. 

These  lectures  are  well  worthy  of  the  name  they  bear,  and  of  their 
precursors  in  the  series ;  and  the  book  in  which  they  are  published,  with 
ample  notes  and  references,  will  be  valuable  to  theologians,  supplying  a 
want  in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  containing  many  fruitful  germs 
of  thought.  Although  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation  and  Person  of 
Christ  have  been  so  much  discussed  in  Grermany  in  recent  times,  and  so 
many  ingenious  and  novel  constructions  of  them  have  been  attempted;  it 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  very  little,  if  anything,  has  been  done  in 
that  line  by  our  divines ;  and  even  the  most  recent  and  able  of  our 
standard  works  on  systematic  theology  contain  little  more  than  a  re-state- 
ment of  the  dogmatic  formulae  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Dr  Bruce 
has  grappled  with  the  subject  in  a  much  more  thorough  way,  and  has 
given  us  a  book  that  will  really  advance  the  theological  understanding  of 
the  great  truth  that  forms  its  subject.  He  has  also  treated  the  subject 
in  a  manner  that  is  at  once  fresh  and  fruitful,  by  making  the  idea  of 
humiliation  the  leading  one,  under  which  the  other  points  connected  with 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ  are  subsumed.  The  reverse  arrangement 
of  the  topics  has  usually  been  adopted  by  theologians.  They  have  almost 
universally  made  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  the  general  head,  under 
which  they  have  ranged  his  deity  and  incarnation,  and  the  execution  of 
his  threefold  office ;  while  the  doctrines  of  humiliation  and  exaltation 
come  in  only  as  subordinate  details  of  his  history,  in  which  position 
they  are  comparatively  superfluous  and  meaningless.  But  Dr  Bruce  has 
rightly  observed,  that  the  great  idea  of  humiliation  is  one  that,  in  its 
own  nature,  and  according  to  the  teaching  of  Paul,  comptehends  the 
whole  redemptive  work  of  our  Lord,  and  therefore  deserves  a  far  more 
commanding  position  and  real  recognition  than  it  has  usually  obtained  ; 
and  he  justly  holds  that  great  advantages  are  to  be  gained  by  making  it 
the  chief  head  of  doctrine,  under  which  the  incarnation,  obedience,  and 
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sacrifice  of  Christ  naturally  range  themselvee  as  subordinate  parts.  By 
this  arrangement  the  great  moral  element  contained  in  the  idea  of 
humiliation  is  more  fully  brought  out ;  and  the  intricate  and  difficult 
questions  in  regard  to  the  hypostatic  union  receive  light  and  warmth 
from  the  bearing  upon  them  of  that  general  principle,  that  the  incarna- 
tion and  work  of  Christ  are  to  be  regarded  a«  the  carrying  out  of  his 
self-sacrificing  love. 

The  first  of  the  lectures  before  us  is  occupied  with  a  general  statement 
of  the  plan  of  the  course,  and  an  exposition  of  the  two  leading  passages 
of  Scripture  in  which  the  humiliation  of  Christ  is  brought  out  (PhiL  iL 
5-9,  and  Heb.  ii.  9-18).  His  exegesis  of  the  former  passage  will  probably 
be  pretty  generally  accepted,  as  it  agrees  on  the  whole  with  that  of  the 
best  mod^ni  expositors ;  on  the  passage  in  Hebrews  he  differs  from  the 
great  majority  of  commentators,  and  follows  Hofmann  in  regarding  the 
*<  glory  and  honour,"  with  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  crowned,  as 
referring,  not  to  his  exaltation,  but  to  his  office  and  work  on  earth. 
This  suggestion  had  already  commended  itself  to  us  as  very  happy,  and 
throwing  light  on  a  passage  otherwise  very  perplexing ;  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  that  Dr  Bruce  adopts  it,  and  brings  Hofmann's  merits  as  an 
expositor  under  the  notice  of  English  readers.  From  the  examination 
of  these  two  passages  he  deduces  certain  Christological  axioms  bearing 
on  the  working  out  of  the  doctrine  ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  discuss  it 
under  the  three  aspects  indicated  in  the  title  of  the  lectures — ^physical, 
ethical,  and  official 

The  first  of  these  terms  is  not  a  very  happily-chosen  expression  for  the 
bearing  of  the  idea  of  humiliation  on  the  constitution  of  Christ's  person ; 
and  this  is  discussed  in  a  historical  manner  in  the  next  three  lectures, 
which  give  an  exposition  and  estimate  of  the  three  great  discussions  to 
which  the  doctrine  has  been  subjected  in  the  Christian  Church,  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth,  and  again 
in  the  last  fifty  years.  The  second  lecture  exhibits,  in  a  very  clear  and 
judicious  way,  the  genesis  and  nature  of  the  Apollinarian,  Nestorian,  and 
Eutychian  views,  doing  justice  to  the  elemeuts  of  truth  which  each  of 
these  endeavoured,  though  in  a  one-sided  way,  to  maintain  ;  and  shewing 
how  the  formula  of  Chalcedon  negatived  the  extreme  positions  on  each 
side,  while  at  the  same  time  the  chief  teachers  of  the  church  failed  posi> 
tively  to  do  justice  to  the  great  reality  of  the  incarnation  and  humanity 
of  Christ,  by  allowing  some  of  the  essentials  of  true  manhood  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  deity.  This  defect,  it  is  pointed  out,  pervades  also 
the  doctrine  of  the  two  great  theologians  of  the  Middle  Ages,  John  of 
Damascus  and  Thomas  Aquinas ;  though  the  latter  has  started  some 
ideas  that  were  ultimately  helpful  in  correcting  it. 

In  the  third  lecture,  the  Christologies  of  the  Lutheran  and  Beformed 
Churches  at  the  Beformation  and  subsequent  age  are  unfolded  ;  and  the 
fantastic  and  baseless  character  of  the  former  in  all  its  modifications  is 
exhibited,  while  the  latter  is  justly  commended  as  doing  more  full  justice 
to  the  real  humanity  of  Christ  than  any  previous  form  of  the  doctrine. 
In  his  fourth  lecture,  Dr  Bruce  has  done  what,  as  far  as  we  know,  bad 
not  hitherto  been  attempted  by  any  English  theologian ;  for  he  has  given 
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a  very  able  analysis  and  criticism  of  the  various  forms  of  the  theory  of 
kenosis,  which  has  been  advanced  in  modem  times  by  so  many  distin- 
guished Continental  theologians.  He  reduces  them  to  several  distinct 
classes,  according  to  their  chief  and  distinguishing  features ;  and  while 
he  exhibits  a  thorough  sympathy  with  the  spirit  and  aim  of  this  line  of 
effort  to  solve  the  problem  of  ihe  person  of  Christ,  he  points  out  very 
acutely  some  of  the  difficulties  and  objections  to  which  it  is  exposed.  It 
is  characteristic  of  Dr  Brace's  turn  of  mind  that  those  on  which  he 
chiefly  dwells  are  such  as  have  an  ethical  character  and  bearing,  and  of 
his  caution  and  sobriety  of  judgment,  that  his  conclusion  simply  is,  that 
the  difficulty  and  mystery  of  the  subject  are  so  great  that  we  must  pause 
before  adopting  the  theory  in  any  of  its  forms.  We  question  whether 
Ebrard's  Christology  is  really  of  the  kenotic  type,  and  are  rather  inclined 
to  consider  it  as  a  modification  of  the  Eeformed  doctrine ;  and  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  his  view  of  the  two  natures,  as  not  concretes,  but 
ah^rcu^^  is  both  correct  in  itself,  and  that  which  was  held  by  some  a 
least  of  the  Fathers  and  Eeformed  divines.  It  seems  clear  that  both  the 
theory  of  ienosis,  and  Dorner's  theory  of  a  gradual  incarnation,  have 
been  necessitated  by  the  one-sided  nature  of  the  Lutheran  Christology, 
and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church  on  the  person  of  Christ 
affords  many  of  the  advantages  that  these  modem  theories  seek  in  so 
many  different  ways.  Perhaps  it  may  be  the  case  after  all  that  the 
Bef ormed  Christology,  if  only  it  could  be  thoroughly  kept  free  from  the 
Nestorian  tendency  that  besets  it,  would  supply  what  the  kenotic  theorists 
desiderate  and  seek  for. 

The  fifth  lecture  of  the  course  treats  of  the  humiliation  of  Christ  in  its 
ethical  aspect,  and  discusses  two  important  and  difficult  questions  that 
arise  in  this  connection,  the  possibility  of  temptation  and  of  moral 
development  for  the  incarnate  Sou  of  God.  On  the  former  of  these, 
Dr  Bruce  vindicates  most  emphatically  and  convincingly  the  reality  of 
temptation  for  our  Lord ;  while  on  the  question,  whether  we  ought  to 
ascribe  to  him  in  his  humiliation  an  absolute  impossibility  of  sinning,  or 
merely  a  possibility  of  not  sinning,  he  speaks  with  great  caution  and 
judgment,  and  holds  that  in  different  aspects  both  statements  are  true, 
and  may  be  combined.  Perhaps  a  somewhat  fuller  discussion  of  this 
interesting,  though  difficult,  subject  might  have  been  expected :  and  it 
might  have  been  shewn  that,  on  the  one  hand,  on  account  of  the  unity 
of  the  person,  to  say  that  Christ  could  sin  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say 
Grod  could  sin,  yet  the  impossibility,  even  to  the  Divine  Being,  is  not  of 
a  natural  or  metaphysical,  but  of  a  moral  kind,  such  as  does  not  exclude, 
but  implies,  the  exercise  of  will  and  freedom  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  his  humiliation,  the  eternal  Son  put  himself  in  a  position  in  which 
that  free  and  holy  will  was  tried  to  the  very  utmost,  and  could  only 
maintain  itself  through  intensest  suffering.  The  act  of  sin  was  ever 
physically  in  his  power ;  it  was  easier  by  far  to  his  flesh  and  blood  than 
that  of  obedience ;  and  it  was  only  prevented,  at  each  successive  moment 
of  his  life  of  temptation,  by  the  constraining  power  of  that  love  which  is 
the  essence  of  the  Godhead.  In  considering  Christ  as  the  subject  of 
moral  development,  Dr  Bruce  is  completely  successful  in  shewing  that 
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his  smleasnesa  is  not  inoonBistent  with  that ;  but  we  are  not  quite  aatiafied 
with  his  waiving  the  question  of  the  bearing  of  his  deity  on  this  point. 
For  here,  again,  to  say  that  Jesas  increased  in  holiness,  is  to  say  that  God 
did  so  ;  and  yet  we  seem  clearly  compelled  by  the  gospel  narratiTesi,  and 
by  the  reality  of  the  human  life  and  growth  of  Christ,  to  affirm  the 
former  of  these  propositions.  Is  the  solution  of  this  perplexing  problem 
to  be  found  in  the  thought  that  the  Son  of  God  learned  in  his  incarnate 
state,  and  that  by  degrees,  that  form  of  virtue,  of  which  pure  deity  is 
incapable,  namely,  obedience?  This  may  be  truly  regarded  as  a  new 
thing  to  the  eternal  Word ;  and  in  this  it  may  be  said,  that  as  made 
flesh,  he  i*eally  grew :  he  htcame  obedient ;  and  thus  the  notion  of  humi- 
liation may  be  applied  even  in  this  relation.  We  are  somewhat  doubtful 
of  the  correctness  of  the  view  taken  by  Dr  Bruce  in  this  lecture  (pp.  307-9), 
that  there  is  a  twofold  priesthood  of  Christ  spoken  of  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  •  one  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  in  his  exaltation  in 
heaven,  and  the  other  foreshadowed  by  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  upcm 
the  earth.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  limiting  the  characteristics  of 
the  Melchizedek  priesthood  to  heaven,  unless  the  mistake  of  confounding 
our  Lord's  kingly  office  with  his  state  of  exaltation  be  allowed  to  influence 
the  mind.  If  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  Christ  executed  the  office  of 
a  king,  even  in  his  humiliation,  then  there  seems  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
all  that  is  said  of  his  Melchizedek  priesthood  even  in  his  life  on  the  earth. 

The  last  lecture  of  this  series  is  a  very  admirable  discussion  of  the 
official  or  soteriological  aspect  of  Christ's  humiliation,  in  which  a  veiy 
suggestive  classification  and  profound  criticism  is  given  of  the  various 
theories  that  have  been  adopted  to  account  for  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  Christ,  and  the  results  ascribed  to  them  in  Scripture.  One  result  of 
this  is  to  shew  that  we  can  recognise  an  element  of  truth  in  all  the 
various  theories  that  have  found  any  great  amount  of  acceptance  ;  that 
the  error  and  danger  of  each  of  the  false  theories  has  been  the  exclusive 
assertion  of  one  element,  as  if  it  were  the  whole  ;  and  that  the  evangelical 
doctrine  of  vicarious  satisfaction  does  not  require  us  to  deny  what  is 
positive  in  the  other  views,  but  can  embrace  all  these  elements  of  truth, 
each  in  its  own  place,  as  parts  of  a  greater  whole. 

Dr  Bruce's  style  is  uniformly  clear  and  vigorous,  and  this  book  of  his, 
as  a  whole,  has  the  rare  advantage  of  being  at  once  stimulating  and 
satisfying  to  the  mind  in  a  high  degree. 

Studies  in  the  Philosophy  of  Rdigion  and  History.    By  A.  M.  Faibbaibk. 

London  :  Strahan  &  Co.    1876. 

These  essays  form  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  com* 
parative  theology  and  psychology.  We  are  glad  to  have  them  in  a 
collected  form.  Though  they  partake  of  the  fragmentary  form  necessarj 
to  a  collection  of  articles  reprinted  from  Reviews,  and  the  limits  of  space 
has  somewhat  hampered  the  movements  of  Mr  Fairbaim,  yet  in  these 
studies  we  have  ample  proof  of  wide  reading  and  research,  of  much  deep 
meditation  on  the  ultimate  problems  of  human  history,  and  of  profound 
philosophical  thinking.    We  trust  that  Mr  Fairbaim  will  soon  resume 
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this  work,  evidently  80  congenial  to  him,  and,  taking  up  the  thread  of  his 
argument  where  at  present  it  breaks  off  so  abruptly,  give  to  us  a  philo- 
sophy of  history,  in  which  the  divine  and  the  human,  the  supernatural 
and  the  natural  will  both  be  abundantly  recognised  and  appreciated. 
Meanwhile  we  welcome  this  valuable  volume  as  a  kind  of  first-fruits  from 
the  pen  of  Mr  Fairliairn. 

We  shall  make  the  best  use  of  the  space  at  our  disposal  if  we  give  our 
readers  a  rapid  summary  of  the  method  and  contents  of  the  volume. 
The  method  of  inquiry  which  Mr  Fairbaim  uses  is  the  historical  method. 
In  the  three  greater  essays  he  applies  the  historical  method  to  investigate 
the  "genesis  and  development  of  the  idea  of  God,"  "the  belief  in 
immortality,"  and  "  the  place  of  the  Indo-European  and  Semitic  races  in 
history."  The  qualifications  needed  for  such  an  inquiry  are  evidently  of 
a  very  rare  order.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  one  be  learned  up  to  the 
highest  level  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  philological  science,  and 
be  acquainted  with  the  most  recent  results  of  archaeology  ;  it  is  necessary 
that  the  worker  in  this  field  should  be  one  who  can  weigh  evidence, 
balance  probabilities,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  human 
nature,  and  is  gifted  with  the  power  of  expounding  lucidly  and  in  due 
order  the  results  of  his  studies.  For  learning  frequently  overwhelms 
judgment,  and  some  exceedingly  learned  gentlemen  are  destitute  of  the 
assimilative  power,  and  give  out  their  results  precisely  as  they  received 
them,  in  a  form  nearly  useless  to  the  world  at  large.  We  are  glad  to 
find,  therefore,  that  to  wide  and  extensive  learning  Mr  Fairbaim  adds  a 
cautious  and  balanced  judgment,  and  powers  of  lucid  exposition  of  a  very 
high  order.  One  can  never  mistake  his  meaning.  In  the  most  abstruse 
and  recondite  subject  he  is  always  clear  and  lucid.  It  gives  one  all  the 
greater  confidence  in  his  guidance  to  find  that  he  knows  and  appreciates 
the  limits  under  which  the  historical  method  must  be  worked  to  give 
trustworthy  results.  He  does  not  apply  it  as  a  solvent  to  disintegrate 
the  conceptions  with  which  the  experience  of  humanity  has  filled  up  the 
words  used  by  the  early  fathers  of  the  race  ;  nor  does  he  think  that  he 
has  solved  for  us  the  deeper  questions  of  our  lime,  when  he  has  found 
out  what  our  Aryan  forefathers  felt  and  thought  regarding  themselves, 
and  Qod  and  the  world.  We  may  have  our  fresh  intuitions  of  truth  as 
well  as  they  ;  and  we,  at  all  events,  ought  to  be  wiser  than  they. 

The  "  study  "  on  the  idea  of  God  may  be  looked  at  as  a  defence  of  a 
true  historic  method  against  a  false.  A  false  and  shallow  historical 
method  has  given  us  innumerable  "natural  histories  of  reb'gion,"  the 
peculiarity  of  which  was,  that  they  left  no  religion  of  which  a  natural 
history  might  be  given.  None  of  them  explain  what  most  needs  explana- 
tion, why  man  is  religious.  Mr  Fairbaim  shews  that  all  these  histories 
assume—"  (1)  That  man  was  originally  destitute  of  religious  belief; 
(2)  that  delusions  due  to  ignorance,  fear,  or  dreams  were  the  causes  of 
his  earliest  faith  ;  and  (3)  that  the  primitive  religion  was  one  of  terror,  a 
series  of  rude  attempts  to  propitiate  unfriendly  beings."  None  of  these 
can  explain  the  impulse  which  makes  man  a  religious  being.  If  the 
question  cannot  be  settled  on  such  easy  terms,  is  there  a  method  and  way 
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by  which  a  solution  can  be  obtained  ?  Mr  Fairbaim  thinks  there  is;  and 
the  first  study  is  an  attempt  at  a  solution.  After  a  short  statemeDt  of 
the  fundamental  difference  between  the  Indo-European  and  the  Semitic 
ideas  of  God,  he  limits  himself,  in  the  first  part,  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
primitive  conception  of  God  in  the  Aryan  family  before  their  dispersion. 
Our  space  forbids  us  to  detail  the  steps  of  his  argument ;  but  the  con- 
clusion he  arrives  at  we  give  in  his  own  words  : — 

<<  We  may  now  attempt  to  formulate  the  primitive  Indo-European  idea 
of  God.  We  can  at  once  exclude  the  fancy  that  it  was  a  fetich  or  an 
idol-god,  such  as  the  savages  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  may  now  worship. 
The  God  of  our  fathers  was  no  ghost  of  a  deceased  ancestor  seen  m 
feverish  dreams.  They  stood  in  the  primeval  home  in  the  highlands  of 
North- Western  Asia,  looked  as  Abraham  once  did  at  the  resplendent  sun 
flooding  the  world  with  life  and  li^ht ;  at  the  deep,  broad,  blue  heaven 
a  bosom  that  enfolded  earth,  bringing  the  rain  that  fertilised  their  fields 
and  fed  their  rivers,  and  the  heat  that  ripened  their  com  ;  at  the  glory 
its  sunlight  threw  upon  the  waking,  its  moonlight  upon  the  sleeping 
earth ;  at  the  stars  that  *  globed '  themselves,  and  went  and  came  and 
shone  so  sweetly  on  man  and  beast ;  and  they  called  that  far  yet  near, 
changing  but  unchangeable,  still  but  ever  moving,  bright  but  unconsumed 
and  unconsuming  Heaven,  Deva — God.  To  Indo-European  man  Heaven 
and  God  were  one,  not  a  thing  but  a  person,  whose  Thou  stood  over 
against  his  /.  His  life  was  one,  the  life  above  him  was  one  too.  Then, 
that  life  was  generative,  productive,  the  source  of  every  other  life,  and 
so,  to  express  his  full  conception,  he  called  the  living  Heaven  Diespiter, 
Byanspitar — ^Heaven,  Father." 

Then  follows  the  development  of  the  idea  in  the  second  part,  of  which 
we  cannot  resist  quoting  the  noble  concluding  sentences : — 

'^  In  the  fulness  of  time  the  idea  the  world  needed  was  revealed.  The 
Christian  idea,  which  held  in  it  the  noblesi;  elements  of  the  Indo-European 
and  Semitic  conceptions,  the  pure  monotheism  of  the  one  blended  with 
the  fatherhood  of  the  other,  unity,  yet  plurality,  distinction  from  the 
world,  yet  immanence  in  it,  absolute  divinity,  yet  not  excluding  union 
with  humanity,  was  given  as  the  most  direct  revelation  of  God  man  could 
receive.  This  idea,  the  only  one  which  can  at  once  commend  itself  to 
the  speculative  reason,  and  maintain  itself  as  a  living  power  in  the  heart, 
abides  amid  all  the  fluctuations  of  thought  'without  vanableneas  or 
shadow  of  turning.''' 

The  third  essay  is  a  full  and  valuable  account  of  the  belief  in  immor- 
tality. A  short  account  of  the  relation  which  the  various  philosophies 
bear  to  the  belief  in  immortality — a  glance  at  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  and  its  significance  for  modem  thought — introduces 
us  to  the  historical  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  inquiry  is  limited  to 
the  history  of  the  belief  in  India  and  in  Greece  ;  but  within  the  assigned 
limits  the  discussion  is  remarkably  full  and  ample.  The  first  essay  and 
this  should  be  redd  together.  One  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  the 
whole  discussion  is  this,  that  the  higher  and  purer  the  idea  of  God  is  to 
which  man  has  come,  the  more  definite  and  sure  is  the  personal  hope  of 
immortality.  The  belief  in  immortality  fades  into  vagueness  with  the 
advance  of  polytheism,  and  gathers  form  and  power  with  the  return  to 
monotheism.    "The  two  ideas  develop  side  by  side,  constitute  indeed 
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the  two  poles  or  sides  of  the  same  thought."  The  course  of  modem 
speculation  amply  illustrates  the  truth  to  which  his  historic  studies  have 
brought  Mr  Fairbairn ;  and  Comtei  Spencer,  and  Matthew  Arnold  are 
cases  in  point. 

The  fourth  ef>say  is  on  the  place  of  the  Indo-European  and  Semitic 
races  in  history.  It  is  divided  with  four  parts— 1.  Comparatiye  psycho- 
logy and  the  philosophy  of  history ;  2.  The  races  in  civilisation  ;  3.  The 
races  in  religion  ;  4.  The  races  in  religion  and  philosophy.  In  his  pro> 
gress  along  these  lines,  Mr  Fairbairn  has  to  touch  on  many  questions  of 
great  and  abiding  interest.  Comparative  psychology  and  its  problems, 
the  statement  of  the  problems  involved,  the  relation  of  mind  to  nature 
and  of  nature  to  mind,  the  influence  of  great  ideals  and  of  great  men, 
the  psychology  of  peoples,  and  the  relation  of  this  to  other  comparative 
sciences,  these  are  the  themes  of  the  first  part.  But  here  space  again 
compels  the  author  to  limit  himself  to  the  two  great  families,  the  Indo- 
European  and  the  Semitic.  It  is  unfortunate  in  many  respects ;  but  we 
trust  that  at  no  distant  period  we  shall  have  the  subject  treated  on  a 
wider  basis  to  results  even  more  satisfactory  than  the  present.  The 
races  in  civilisation  gives  occasion  to  a  description  of  civilisation,  of  the 
relation  of  modern  to  ancient,  and  of  the  individual  to  society.  We  have 
then  a  vivid  description  of  the  two  olden  races,  their  prehistoric  state 
and  their  respective  contributions  to  civilisation  ;  the  differences  between 
the  olden  civilisatious  aud  the  new,  with  an  analysis  of  the  influence  of 
geographical  position  and  ethnic  relations  on  Asnyria  and  Phoenicia, 
Greece  and  Home.  What  elements  have  the  two  races  contributed  to 
religion  ?  What  is  the  relation  of  religion  to  man,  what  the  causes  of 
the  universality  and  variety  of  religious  ?  What  were  the  religions  of 
the  races,  their  respective  contributions  to  Christianity,  and  the  parts  of 
Hebraism  and  Hellenism  in  the  PreparcUtones  Evangdicas  f  these  are  the 
themes  of  the  discuaijon  on  the  races  in  religion.  And  in  the  last  part 
we  have  a  discussion  of  the  part  played  by  these  races  in  literature  and 
philosophy,  of  which  we  cannot  say  more  at  present,  that  in  it  Mr  Fair- 
bairn endeavours  to  cast  a  bridge  over  the  dark  interval  which  separates 
the  old  philosophy  from  the  new,  and  to  trace  the  connection  by  way  of 
Alexandria  and  Spain,  from  the  problems  which  faced  the  ancient  world 
to  those  which  are  the  abiding  questions  of  the  modem  world.  Some  of 
these  positions  are  open  to  criticism,  and  some  other  are  only  tentative  ; 
but  the  whole  discussion  is  eminently  suggestive  and  instructive.  Let 
us  quote  here  a  passage  from  the  section  on  Hellenism  and  Hebraism  : — 

'^Neither  was  complete  in  itself.  Hebraism  needed  Hellenism  to 
soften  and  humanise  it,  to  translate  it  from  an  austere  and  ezdnsive 
theocracy  into  a  gentle  and  cosmopolitan  religion,  which  could  illumine 
the  homes  and  iu spire  the  hearts  of  men  with  its  own  sweet  spirit. 
Hellenism  needed  Hebraism  to  pour  into  its  blood  the  iron  of  moral 
purpose  and  precept,  to  keep  it  from  falling  into  impotence  under  its 
own  unsubstantial  abstractions,  and  set  it  barefooted,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  living  God  as  an  everlasting  rock.  .  .  •  One  had  sprung  up  in  the 
hot  and  blistering  desert,  amid  thunders  that  seemed  the  voice  of  God, 
had,  swollen  by  many  a  prophetic  rill,  forced  its  way  around  the  boulders 
of  native  infidelity  between  the  banks  now  overhanging,  and  again  meet- 
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ing,  of  foreign  opprenion,  and  bad  come  into  a  dear  and  open  place ;  the 
other  had  started  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympes,  had  flowed  onward, 
answeriug  with  woven  and  mystic  mnsic  the  mnltitadinooa  lans[fater  of 
the  Algeao,  through  the  heroic  fields  of  epic,  and  the  amorous  ^des  of 
lyric  song,  had  stolen  trough  the  woods  sacred  to  tragedy,  now  dark 
and  fearful  as  midnight,  now  gleamiug  with  light  that  never  was  on  sea 
or  shore,  had  glided  past  *  the  olive  grove  of  Academe,'  and  under  the 
porch  of  the  Stoics,  until  it  had  broadened  into  a  soft  and  limpid  lake, 
and  iu  the  fulness  of  time  the  long  converging  streams  joined.  In 
obscurity  and  suffering  a  new  faith  arose,  had  as  its  founder  the  sweetest, 
holiest  of  beings,  in  whom  its  own  and  after  ages  saw,  God  as  well  as 
Man.  His  death  was  everywhere  preached  as  the  basis  of  a  new  but 
permanent  religion  of  humanity,  and  time  has  only  served  to  define  and 
strengthen  its  claims." 

We  have  reserved  to  the  last  the  essay  which  stands  second  in  the 
volume,  partly  because  the  method  and  subject  are  different,  and  partly 
because  in  the  present  state  of  opinion  we  think  the  essay  fitted  to  be  of 
great  value.  It  is  on  a  subject  on  which  much  has  been  said  and  written 
in  recent  years.  But  nothing  has  been  written  more  fresh  and  vigorous 
than  the  present  essay.  '*  Theism  and  Scientific  Speculation  "  will  form 
the  subject  of  much  earnest  thought  in  years  to  come.  How  shall  we 
conceive  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world  ?  Is  God  simply  a  name  for 
tlie  unknown  and  the  inscrutable  ?  The  question  is  raised  from  every 
side,  and  all  schools  of  thought  are  forced  to  face  it.  Even  the  followers 
of  Comte  cannot  get  rid  of  it ;  and  G.  H.  Lewes,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
philosophy  to  shew  that  philosophy  is  a  mistake,  has  in  these  latter  days 
been  forced  to  say  that  a  fresh  solution  must  be  attempted.  Every  such 
attempt  must,  Mr  Fairbaim  shews,  accept  two  things.  In  his  own  words 
— "  (1)  Any  interpretation  of  nature  that  leaves  out  any  creative  energy 
or  force  must  be  inadequate  ;  (2)  any  conception  of  God  that  leaves  out 
his  active  qualities,  his  energies  and  their  action,  Viust  be  insufficient.^ 
The  polemic  of  Mr  Fairbairn  against  those  who  have  accepted  the  title 
of  Agnostics  is  vigorously  conducted.  Specially  effective  is  his  treatment 
of  Herbert  Spencer,  and  his  exposure  of  the  way  in  which  Spencer,  after 
affirming  that  all  we  can  affirm  of  God  is,  that  he  is  unknowable  and 
inscinitable,  very  quietly  translates  his  unknowable  into  known  terms  of 
science.  He  names  the  unknowable,  calls  it  force,  and  thus  gives  an  air 
of  reality  to  his  unknown  stibstance.  We  should  like  the  Agnostic  to 
face  Mr  Fairbaim's  argument,  which,  as  an  argument  against  Spencer,  is 
unanswerable. 

The  present  volume  speaks  well  for  our  Scottish  scholarship.  The 
country  which  can  produce  and  equip  Mr  Fairbaim  for  his  task  need 
not  despair  of  finding  men  fitted  to  do  the  work  she  requires  for  every 
emergency.  Nor  is  Mr  Fairbaim  a  solitary  worker,  nor  a  singulu* 
phenomenoiL  In  all  the  churches  there  are  true,  earnest,  competent 
workers,  who  are  alive  to  all  the  results  of  philosophic  and  theologic 
inquiry  in  our  own  and  other  lands.  We  name  no  names  here.  But  eveiy- 
where  there  are  manifest  signs  that  Scotland  is  to  take  her  rightful  place 
among  the  nations  in  theology  and  philosophy.  We  welcome  Mr  Fair- 
bairn's  book  as  one  of  these  signs,  J.  I. 
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Das  Frotestantiscke  Dogma  von  der  Unsichtbaren  Kirche,  Von  Alfred 
Krauss,  Doctor  u.  Ordeutlicher  Professor  der  Theologie  zu  Strass- 
burg.    Gotha  :  F.  A.  Perthes.     1876.    Pp.  290. 

The  doctrine  of  the  invisible  church,  which  may  rightly  be  called  a 
specifically  Protestant  one,  is  here  subjected  to  a  careful  and  searching 
investigation,  in  various  points  of  view,  historical,  biblical,  and  doctrinal ; 
and  in  this  work  Dr  Krauss  shews  much  learning  and  acumen,  and  on 
the  whole,  fairness  and  candour  in  representing  different  views  and 
opinions.  His  treatise  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  is 
occupied  with  an  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  doctrine. 
He  traces  its  beginnings  in  Wickliffe  and  Huss,  but  shews  that  it  was 
first  brought  out  in  a  complete  form  by  the  Reformers,  especially  Zwingli 
and  Luther ;  and  he  points  out,  with  much  acuteness,  the  shades  of 
difference  in  the  idea,  as  held  by  each  of  them,  and  as  afterwards  modi- 
fied by  their  followers.  Zwingli  regarded  the  invisible  and  visible 
churches  as  two  distinct  things,  to  which  the  same  name  happened  to  be 
given ;  Luthef,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  the  predicates  invisible 
and  visible  as  indicating  two  different  aspects  of  one  and  the  same 
church.  Again,  Zwingli  regarded  the  church  mainly  as  the  community  of 
Christians ;  Luther,  as  the  institution  for  the  salvation  of  men.  This  latter 
contrast  has  generally  been  maintained  in  the  dogmatics  of  the  two  Con- 
fessions. In  regard  to  the  former  however,  our  author  shews  that  the 
Zwingliaii  notion  of  two  different  churches  was  unconsciously  adopted 
by  the  Lutheran  divines,  and  made  part  of  their  system.  He  has  also  indi- 
cated, though  without  dwelling  much  upon  it,  that  Luther's  view  of  the  two 
aspects  of  the  one  church  has  been  adopted  by  many  Reformed  divines,  and 
precisely  by  those  who  have  wrought  out  the  subject  most  thoroughly. 
On  this  point  however,  Krauss  holds  Zwingli  to  have  been  more  true  to 
the  fundamental  priijciple  of  evangelical  Protestantism  ;  and  he  considers 
that  the  mistake  that  led  to  most  of  the  subsequent  confusion  was  using 
the  term  invisible  churchy  instead  of  kingdom  of  Ood,  a  mistake  into 
which  he  thinks  the  Reformers  were  led  by  the  reverence  they  retained 
for  the  Apostolic  Creed,  which,  according  to  him,  embodies  in  its  article 
on  the  church  the  Roman  Catholic  principle.  The  result  of  the  history 
of  the  doctrine  in  the  Protestant  churches  is,  he  thinks,  to  shew,  that 
while  the  Reformers  had  the  right  object  in  view,  in  what  they  put  in 
place  of  the  outward  church,  yet  by  giving  it  the  name  of  invisible 
church,  they  attempted  to  form  a  conception  that  involves  contradictory 
elements.  Accordingly,  in  his  second  part,  he  goes  back  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  investigates  the  use  and  meaning  of  the  phrases  "church" 
and  '*  kingdom  of  God,"  with  their  cognates.  The  result  to  which  this 
biblical  inquiry  leads  him  is,  that  in  all  but  a  few  of  the  epistles  the 
word  church  is  always  used  of  an  outward  society ;  and  that  it  is  the  term 
kingdom  of  God,  or  of  Christ,  that  denotes  the  spiritual  fellowship  of 
the  saved.  Then,  in  his  third  part,  Krauss  constructs  systematically 
what  he  derives  from  this  biblical  inquiry  as  the  true  view  of  the  subjects 
The  kingdom  of  God  is  what  the  Reformers  called  the  church  invisible, 
and  it  is  a  purely  spiritual  society  at  present,  an  object  of  faith,  not  of 
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senaei  but  in  the  end  to  be  perfected  and  made  outwardly  apparent. 
The  church,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  to  be  called  inTisible,  bnt  is 
entirely  a  thing  of  the  earth.  It  is  indeed  subservient  to  the  kingdom 
of  €rod,  as  the  institution  by  means  of  which  that  spiritual  society  is  to 
be  realised  and  promoted  ;  but  as  being  in  itself  of  this  world,  it  is  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  State,  and  subject  to  its  superintendence  and 
control.  The  Free  Church  theory  is  discussed  and  rejected  with  a  degree 
of  bitterness  that  is  somewhat  surprising,  and  without  any  special  refer- 
ence to  the  phase  of  the  question  that  has  appeared  in  Scottish  church 
history.  The  practical  conclusion  to  which  Dr  Krauss  thus  comes  is  a 
natural,  if  not  necessary,  consequence  of  his  new  construction  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  church ;  and  certainly  his  doctrinal  theory,  could  it  be 
established,  would  afford  a  strong  support  to  thorough-going  Erastianism. 
There  are,  however,  several  points  in  which  his  doctrinal  argument 
seems  to  halt  or  faiL  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  shewing  that  the  conception  of  the  invisible  church  involves 
contradictory  elements.  It  is  true,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  varia- 
tion, and  sometimes  confusion,  in  the  way  of  stating  it ';  and  it  may  be 
that,  in  the  Lutheran  dogmatics,  which  insist  on  the  absolute  neceasity 
of  the  external  means  (Word  and  sacraments)  to  salvation,  there  is  an 
inevitable  necessity  of  reducing  the  true  church,  after  it  has  been 
defined  to  be  invisible,  to  an  external  society  after  all.  But  on  Beformed 
principles,  if  we  firmly  hold  the  visible  and  invisible  to  be  but  two 
aspects  of  one  and  the  same  church,  and  fearlessly  maintain  the  possibility 
of  salvation  by  sovereign  and  efficacious  grace,  apart  from  all  outward 
means,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  real  danger  of  contradictory 
elements ;  as  indeed  our  author  has  hardly  any  serious  fault  to  find  with 
Heidegger's  statement  of  the  doctrine.  Then,  in  regard  to  the  biblical 
teaching,  Dr  Krauss  admits  that  the  idea  of  the  church  as  the  body  of 
Christ  is  to  be  found,  not  only  in  the  Creed,  but  also  in  the  epistles  to 
the  Ephesians  and  Colossians  and  the  first  to  Timothy,  and  unless  their 
authority  be  got  rid  of  in  one  way  or  other,  the  idea  of  the  church 
invisible  must  be  regarded  as  having  apostolic  sanction.  Farther,  we 
cannot  see  how  the  truly  Christian  character  of  the  church  as  an  outward 
society  can  be  secured,  unless  it  be  placed  in  a  far  closer  connection  with 
the  body  of  the  saved  than  Krauss'  view  of  its  relation  to  the  Idngdom  of 
God  exhibits.  Only  on  the  view  of  its  being,  not  merely  a  subsidiary 
and  preparatory  institution,  but  the  actual  manifestation  on  earth,  and 
to  the  eyes  of  men,  of  the  true  catus  fddiumf  have  we  a  guarantee  in  its 
conception  for  the  church  being  distinctly  Christian.  Again,  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  church  to  the  State  is  utterly  monstrous,  if  the  State 
be  heathen  ;  and  any  general  theory  of  the  relation  of  the  two  must  pro- 
vide for  such  a  case,  unless  it  be  held  that  the  State,  as  such,  is  founded 
on  grace  as  well  as  the  church.  Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  is  a  mass  of  evidence  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  church  to  perform  those  functions  and  acts  in  which  her  inde* 
pendence  consists — direct  evidence  against  Erastianism,  which  Krauss 
has  not  discussed  at  all.  On  these  grounds,  we  still  think  that  the  idea 
of  the  church  invisible  must  be  maintained  ;  and  we  cannot  see  our  way 
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to  the  new  constructiou  of  the  doctrine  here  proposed,  much  less  to  the 
practical  conclusions  drawn  from  it.  But  there  is  much  in  the  book  that 
is  true  and  good.  Its.  historical  statements  are  comprehensive  and 
accurate ;  its  doctrinal  criticisms  are  appreciative  and  acute ;  and  its 
whole  treatment  of  the  subject  is  fitted  to  give  greater  clearness  of  view 
and  width  of  insight  into  the  bearings  of  the  doctrine,  even  to  those  who 
cannot  accept  the  author's  conclusions. 

The  Deep  Things  of  God,     By  William  Bathgate.     Glasgow :   James 

Maclehose.     1876.     Pp.  238. 

The  title  of  this  volume  is  taken  from  1  Cor.  iL  10  ;  and  the  author 
rightly  gathers  from  that  passage,  that  what  Paul  calls  the  deep  things 
of  God  are  not  utterly  inscrutable  mysteries,  but  the  things  revealed  in 
Christianity,  truths  about  God  and  his  relation  to  his  creatures,  that  are 
pre-eminently  called  deep,  because  they  are  spiritual,  and  can  only  be 
understood  by  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  After  indicating  the 
manner  and  frame  of  mind  in  which  these  things  are  to  be  studied,  and 
the  nature  of  them,  Mr  Bathgate  treats  in  successive  chapters  of  the 
revelation  of  spiritual  realities,  the  personality  of  God,  the  Light  of  the 
World,  the  fatherhood  of  God,  his  Providence,  Ms  kingdom  on  earth,  and 
the  Christian  immortality,  as  some  of  the  things  that  are  included  under 
his  title.  These  subjects  are  discussed  in  a  very  intelligent  and  reverent 
manner ;  and  many  interesting  and  suggestive  thoughts  are  thrown  out. 
The  author  has  a  thorough  faith  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  a  devout 
and  meditative  spirit ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  shews  considerable  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  boldness  in  following  out  his  ideas.  The  book, 
as  a  whole,  is  one  likely  to  exert  a  salutary  influence,  especially  on 
thoughtful  young  men,  whose  minds  are  directed  towards  the  religious 
and  theological  problems  connected  with  the  subjects  it  treats  ;  and  even 
for  professed  theologians  there  are  things  in  it  that  may  be  useful  and 
suggestive.  Even  some  of  the  authoz's  deviations  from  accepted  doctrine 
are  not  a  little  instructive.  Thus,  his  open  avowal  of  a  twofold  person- 
ality in  Christ  (pp.  80, 185)  may  indicate  a  dangerous  tendency  of  some  of 
our  popular  theological  teaching.  Again,  while  he  maintains  a  divine 
fatherhood  of  men,  founded  on  their  creation  in  the  image  of  God,  he 
sees  BO  clearly  that  this  makes  the  divine  Sonship  of  Christ  an  incon- 
venient superfluity,  that  he  expresses  serious  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of 
that  doctrine  (pp.  14&-8),  and  is  rather  inclined  to  reject  it  as  at  least 
not  clearly  revealed.  May  not  this  suggest  to  theologians  the  question, 
whether  the  assertion  of  a  creation-sonship,  in  any  real  and  proper  sense, 
is  not  at  bottom  inconsistent  with  the  eternal  Sonship  of  Christ  ?  •  Mr 
Bathgate's  treatment  of  the  subject  of  Providence  is  also  to  our  mind  not 
quite  satisfactory,  though  it  is  based  upon  an  ordinary  theological  view 
of  the  doctrine,  which  virtually  makes  nature  a  machine  with  inherent 
powers  and  laws,  and  every  answer  to  prayer  a  concealed  miracle,  a  view 
that  seems  to  us  defective  and  untenable.  The  chapters  on  "  The  King- 
dom of  God  on  Earth"  and  "  The  Christian  Immortality"  are  exceedingly 
good,  as  well  as  the  earlier  ones  on  *'  The  Personality  of  God,"  and  *'  Christ 
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the  Light  cf  the  World  ;"  and  the  whole  tone  and  practical  tendency  of 
the  book  is  wholesome  and  elevating.  It  reminds  one  more,  in  some 
respects,  of  some  of  the  best  essays  of  Isaac  Taylor  than  anything  we  have 
read  for  a  long  time. 

Why  the  Cross  of  Christ  f  An  Essay  on  the  Legal  and  Moral  Theories  of 
the  Atonement  considered  in  relation  to  their  Common  Aspects  By 
William  Mercer,  B.  A.   London:  John  Snow  &Ca   1875.  Pp.132. 

The  idea  on  which  this  essay  is  based  is  a  true  one,  that  the  Tarious 
views  that  have  been  taken  of  the  Atonement  are  not  mutually  exduaiTe, 
but  each  contain  elements  of  truth  that  may  aU  be  combined,  and  that 
this  great  doctrine  should  not  be  made  to  rest  on  a  single  point,  hot  on 
a  broad  and  comprehensive  foundation.  More  particularly,  Mr  Meroer 
thinks  that  the  legal  and  moral  views  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  may  be, 
and  indeed  must  be,  combined,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  teaching  of 
Scripture.  He  holds  that  God's  nature  and  law  require  that  sin  shall 
be  followed  with  suffering,  and  that '  it  cannot  be  forgiven  without  the 
endurance  of  suffering  as  a  satisfaction  to  these  claims.  By  this  admis- 
sion, he  thinks  that  he  does  justice  to  the  legal  view  of  the  Atonement 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  holcts  that  the  suffering  needful  to  make  for- 
giveness possible  is  not  inflicted  or  endured  directly  for  that  purpose,  bat 
is  the  very  suffering  involved  in  the  work  of  recovering  and  renewing 
sinners  from  the  power  of  sin.  In  working  out  this  idea,  while  he  cer- 
tainly shews  a  right  appreciation  of  the  claims  of  holiness  and  justice, 
and  the  necessity  of  their  vindication ;  he  seems  to  regard  the  laws  of 
€rod  dealing  with  his  intelligent  creatures  too  much  under  the  analpgf 
of  mere  natural  laws,  and  not  sufficiently  as  moral  or  judicial ;  and  hence 
his  view  has  some  appearance  of  affinity  to  that  of  Dr  John  Young,  though 
it  is  much  more  cautious  and  scriptural.  In  other  respects  again,  be 
approaches  BushnelPs  position,  especially  in  a  virtually  Sabellian  view  of 
the  persons  in  the  Godhead,  ascribing  the  atoning  suffering  as  much  to 
the  Father  and  to  the  Spirit  as  to  the  Son.  The  inadequacy  of  his  basis 
for  the  combination  of  the  different  aspects  of  the  Atonement  appears 
more  distinctly,  in  his  finding  himself  obliged  to  deny  the  Beformation 
doctrine  of  a  justification  once  for  all  on  the  ground  of  the  imputed 
righteousness  of  Christ,  and  maintain  that  jastification  is  a  thing  of 
degrees  exactly  paralled  to  sanctification,  being  based  apparently  in  his 
view  on  faith.  Probably  this  result  is  to  be  traced  to  an  inadequate 
appreciation  of  the  relation  of  €k>d  to  man  as  moral  governor,  lawgiver, 
and  judge.  But  while  this  essay  cannot  be  held  to  be  successful  in  the 
object  it  aims  at,.4t  is  an  effort  in  a  right  direction  ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  one  who  feels  so  strongly  the  truth  that  is  contained  in  the  moral 
theory  of  the  Atonement  should  see  so  clearly  that  that  theory  is  one- 
sided and  defective,  unless  supplemented  by  the  truth  that  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  had  a  real  efficacy  Godward,  as  well  as  an  influence  on  men.  In 
such  a  direction  of  thought  as  that  of  this  essay,  we  may  hope  that  men, 
starting  from  different  positions,  may  be  led  to  a  truer  because  fuller  and 
more  all-sided  view  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 
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And  this  should  lead  to  a  morb  general  recognition  of  the  evangelical 
doctrine  c^  the  Atonement ;  for  that  doctrine,  as  Dr  Bruce  has  'well  shewn 
in  the  last  of  his  Cunningham  Lectures,  has  the  advantage  of  including 
the  various  elements  of  truth  that  are  one-sidedly  emphasised  in  each  of 
the  diverging  theories.  The  book  is  written  throughout  in  a  clear  and 
interesting  style,  and  in  a  fair  and  reverent  tone. 

The  Great  Problem  :  Can  it  be  Solved  f  By  G.  R.  Gliio,  M.A.,  Prebendary 
of  St  PauPs.  William  Blackwood  k  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London- 
1876. 

The  main  interest  of  ihis  book  on  Christian  apologetics  lies  in  the  fact 
of  its  being  the  work  of  an  octogenarian  who  has  distinguished  himself  in 
other  walks  of  literature.  The  age  of  the  writer  may  partly  account  for 
the  point  of  view  adopted  and  the  method  of  argument  pursued.  In 
both  the  author  belongs  largely  to  a  bygone  generation— indeed,  we  may 
say  to  a  bygone  century.  The  conception  of  Christianity  reminds  one  of 
the  apologists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  regarded  the  religion  they 
defended  as  a  sort  of  police  force  to  keep  the  masses  witbin  the  bounds  of 
moral  decency  by  a  system  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  whoso 
certainty  was  based,  partly  on  the  teaching,  but  mainly  on  the  resurrection 
of  Christ.  "  For  a  great  moral  purpose,  the  reality  of  a  future  state  must 
be  brought  home  to  the  convictions  of  mankind."  The  moral  purpose  is 
to  make  the  multitude  virtuous;  for  while  it  cannot  be  denied  '^that 
within  the  very  limited  circle  of  minds 'which  deserve  to  bo  spoken  of,  ns 
well  as  regulated,  duty  has  in  every  age  supplied  a  niotive  strong  enough  . 
to  restrain  from  evil  and  direct  to  good  ;"  it  is,  our  author  holds,  and 
ever  must  be,  altogether  otherwise  with  the  vast  majority  of  mankind. 
This  being  the  great  purpose  of  the  Christian  religion  and  revelation—  to 
keep  men  in  order  by  eternal  hopes  and  fears — great  stress  is  naturally 
laid  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  the  one  reliable  proof  of  the  reality 
of  a  life  hereafter.  While  ready  to  give  up  other  miracles,  such  as  the 
plagues  of  Egypt  and  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  writer  insists  on 
this  one,  because  be  ^^can  discover  no  ground  oii  which  to  anticipate, 
either  for  myself  or  others,  a  stale  of  conscious  existence  in  a  world 
beyond  the  grave,  if  my  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  my  Lord  be  shaken.'' 
Such  being  the  author's  conception  of  the  Christian  religion  and  its  design, 
one  can  conjecture  what  the  problem  to  be  solved  is.  It  is  not  to  weigii 
the  respective  merits  of  the  various  theories  of  the  universe  in  vogue,  or  to 
estimate  the  worth  of  attempts  made  by  modem  unbelief  to  dissipate  the 
idea  of  revelation,  and  resolve  Christianity  and  its  sacred  literature  into 
purely  natural  products.  It  is  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  a  good-natured, 
genial  old  gentleman  to  get  men  of  all  schools  to  agree  to  differ  on  all 
other  conceivable  topics  except  this— the  importance  of  a  faith  in  the  life 
to  come  in  its  bearing  on  the  interests  of  morality,  and  the  necessity  of 
upholding,  as  the  basis  of  sucb  a  faith,  the  truth  of  Christ's  history,  at 
least  in  so  far  as  it  is  the. story  of  a  supremely  good  man  who  was  crucified, 
and  who  rose  from  the  dead.    To  put  it  in  bis  own  words : — 

'*  Cannot  all  who*are  conscious  of  their  responsibility  to  a  higher  power 
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— who  look  forward  to  a  future  life  which,  for  good  or  for  eyil,  shall  take 
its  colouring  from  the  present,  who  find  in  Christianity  'the  one  thing 
necessary  for  humanity,  '  a  religion  based  upon  purity  of  heart  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man' — agree  to  keep  their  differences  so  far  in  the  back- 
ground as  that  the  young  and  oomparatiTely  uninstructed  may  not  be 
driven,  through  sheer  inability  to  decide  among  them,  into  judt  such  an 
epicurean  indifference  as  made  ancient  Rome  what  she  was  under  the  first 
of  the  Csdsars  ?  You  follow  Christ  because  you  regard  him  as  the  moat 
perfect  moral  teacher  the  world  has  ever  seen.  1  follow  him  likewise, 
because  I  believe  that  he  was  a  teacher  sent  from  God.  Yon  say  that 
because  he  gaye  to  the  world  '  the  true  religion/  he  merited  the  dirine 
rank  that  has  been  conceded  to  him.  I  say  that  his  nature  was  divine, 
and  that  in  rendering  to  him  divine  honours,  we^eive  to  him  only  what  i« 
due.  Why  should  you,  who  feel  as  acutely  as  I  that  in  proportion  as 
Christianity  becomes  the  rule  of  life  to  man,  men's  happiness  will  be 
promoted,  go  out  of  your  way  to  create  doubts  in  minds,  which,  being 
trained  to  connect  certain  metaphysical  postulates  with  moral  truth,  will 
certainly  not  abandon  the  one  without  al>andoning  the  other  also?" 

This  is  virtually  a  proposal  to  feign  faith  in  Christianity  for  reasons  of 
prudence  or  utility.  Under  such  a  scheme  it  does  not  matter  what  men*a 
real  opinions  are,  and  an  apologetic  argument  in  favour  of  Christianity 
seems  superfluous,  for  after  all  it  is  not  the  truth,  but  the  usefulness,  of 
this  religion  that  is  to  be  considered.  Our  respected  author,  having  sueh 
an  end  in  view,  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  writing  a  book, 
and  contented  himself  with  inditing  a  letter  to  free-thinkera,  exhorting 
them  to  prudential  silence.  It  was  not  even  necessary  that  he  should  tell 
us  his  own  opinions,  but  simply  to  declare  that  he  regarded  it  as  highly 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  morality  that  the  multitude  at  least  should 
believe  in  a  hereafter,  and  in  order  to  that,  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  in  Christ  himself  as  the  messenger  of  God  to  men.  But  he  has  chosen 
to  tell  us  his  opinions  very  frankly,  with  a  genial  garrulity  that  will  please 
all  readers,  and  with  such  a  mixture  of  faith  and  scepticism  in  the  substance 
of  his  creed  as  will  please  neither  orthodox  believers  nor  thorough-going 
unbelievers.  Contrary  to  Max  Muller,  he  favours  the  idea  of  a  primitive 
revelation.  He  regards  the  story  of  the  patriarchs  and  of  Moses,  as  related 
in  the  Pentateuch,  as  in  the  main  historical,  accepting  the  five  books  as 
reliable  sources  of  information,  whoever  was  their  author.  Among  the 
books  of  undoubted  authority  in  the  New  Testament  he  reckons  the  four 
Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  all  the  £pistles  of  St  Paul,  the  first 
Epistle  of  St  Peter,  and  the  first  Epistle  of  St  John,  in  defiance,  or  more 
probably  in  ignorance,  of  all  that  has  been  said  by  Tubingen  against  the 
greater  number  of  the  books  just  enumerated.  He  accepts  without  hesita- 
tion the  fourth  gospel  as  the  work  of  the  apostie  John.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  author  expresses  himself  pretty  freely  on  other  points.  The  eariy 
chapters  of  Grenesis,  we  are  told,  contain  mythological  elements.  Plenary 
inspiration  is  treated  with  litUe  favour,  and  the  Yedic  hymns,  or  some  of 
them,  are  considered  to  be  as  truly  inspired  as  the  Psalms  of  David.  On 
the  dogmas  of  Christianity,  and  especially  on  the  atonement,  very  free  and 
easy  views  are  professed.  On  the  whole,  our  verdict  is  that  this  book  may 
be  read  with  interest  as  a  curiosity  of  apologetic  literature,  and  with  kindly 
feelings  towards  the  writer ;  but  that  if  any  one  goes  to  it  with  expectation 
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of  help  in  perplexities  connected  with  religious  belief,  he  will  be  disap- 
pointed. A.  B.  B. 

The  Chriaiian  Doctrine  of  Sin,    By  Jobn  Tulloch,  D.D.,  &c.    William 
Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

The  plan  of  Principal  TuUoch's  book  is  good.  First,  especially  by 
illustration  of  contrast  with  non-Christian  philosophies  ami  theosophies^ 
he  defines  the  nature,  and  indents  the  significance,  of  sin  as  sinful,  moral 
evil  as  distinguished  from  merely  natural  evil.  Then  he  goes  on  to  shew 
that  the  universal  prevalence  of  sinful  action  on  the  part  of  individuals 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  supposition  of  an  inborn  sinful  disposi- 
tion, character,  tendency,  or  bent  in  the  race  of  mankind.  He  concludes 
with  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  original  sin.  This  good  plan  is 
worked  out  with  spirit  and  ability,  such  as  must  have  made  his  lectures 
interesting  to  the  miscellaneous  audience  to  whom  they  were  delivered. 
The  literary  execution,  tooy  is  outwardly  good.  But  beyond  that  we  can 
say  nothing  in  praise  of  this  book.  In  relation  both  to  the  records  and 
to  the  contents  of  the  revelation,  we  observe  with  pain  a  prevalent 
tendency  to  negativism.  We  do  not  find  in  the  book  any  really  impulsiv'e 
and  quickening  power  of  thought,  such  as  makes  some  negative  thinkers 
to  be  effective  educators,  by  giving  peculiarly  emphatic  utterance  to 
difficulties,  and  thus  compelling  attention  to  the  difficulties,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  principles  of  solution  of  the  difficulties.  Even  the 
style  of  thought  and  utterance,  superficially  good,  we  find  to  be  funda- 
mentally meagre.  The  sounding  sentences  which  fill  the  ear  are  found 
on  close  inspection  to  be  only  mellifiuous  commonplaces— of  ten  of  a  bad 
schooL  We  see  no  reason  for  going  into  detailed  criticism.  If  any  one 
choose  to  know  what  a  clever  man,  who  happens  to  be  a  theological  pro- 
fessor, can  say  about  sin  without  outrageously  violating  his  ordination 
vow,  let  him  read  this  book.  If  he  wish  to  see  what  a  really  strong  man 
thinks  about  the  subject,  or  what  the  subject  is  as  regarded  by  a  really 
strong  man,  orthodox  or  heterodox,  let  him  read  some  other  book. 

M. 

An  Analysis  of  Rtligious  Belief.     By  Viscount  Ahberley.      London  : 

Trubner  &  Co.     1876. 

In  several  respects  this  work  must  be  an  object  of  great  interest  to 
students,  and  even  to  the  general  public.  First  of  all,  it  is  the  work  of  a 
nobleman,  son  of  a  well-known  veteran  statesman  yet  living  ;  secondly,  it 
has  the  melancholy  interest  attaching  to  posthumous  publications,  espe- 
cially to  such  as  are  written  by  authors  who  die  young ;  thirdly,  it  possesses 
to  a  certain  extent  autobiographical  value,  shewing  us  the  final  phase  of 
belief  exhibited  by  a  mind  that  had  evidently  been  intently  occupied  with 
religious  problems,  and  in  the  course  of  years  had  passed  from  acquies- 
cence in  the  established  creed  to  the  extremest  form  of  unbelief ;  fourthly, 
it  is  devoted  to  a  department  of  inquiry  which  for  some  time  past  has 
much  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars,  and  which  will  continue  to  do  so 
for  some  time  to  come,  viz.  the  comparative  study  of  the  religions  of  the 
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world.  In  this  last  respect  tho  work  ander  review  may  be  classed  along 
with  Supernatural  Religion,  as  not  less  than  the  latter  dealing  with  a 
subject  of  cardinal  importance,  and  of  burning  interest  at  the  present 
time.  And  if  not  so  able  in  reasoning  or  so  trenchant  in  style  as  that 
anonymous  publication  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  Tubingen  theory  of 
the  origin  of  Christianity  and  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  the  present 
work  is  superior  in  its  moral  tone,  exhibiting,  amidst  deplorable  aberra- 
tions, a  truth-loving  spirit,  a  sincerity,  and  a  candour  to  which  the  author 
of  the  other  antichristian  writing  cannot  lay  claim  with  equal  right 

The  Analysis  of  Religious  Belief  represents  the  anticbristian  use  of 
the  facts  brought  to  light  by  recent  studies  in  the  science  of  comparative 
theology.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  both  an  apologetic  and  a  sceptical 
use  would  be  made  of  these  facts,  and  that  strong  views  would  be  enter- 
tained and  expressed  as  to  the  importance  of  this  new  department  of 
inquiry,  whether  as  bearing  on  the  defence  or  on  the  attack  of  Christianity 
and  its  special  claims.  It  is  probable  that  the  expectations  on  both  sides 
will  turn  out  to  be  extravagant.  Meantime  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  results 
of  the  science  referred  to  are  susceptible  of  being  turned  either  way  with 
9^  least  a  shew  of  reasoning.  Are  resemblances  between  Christianity  and 
otber  religions  discovered?  The  opponent  of  Christianity  points  to 
these  in  proof  that  what  were  supposed  to  be  peculiarities  of  the  one  true 
revealed  religion  are  common  to  all  religions,  andare  merely  natural  products 
of  the  human  mind  active  within  the  religious  sphere.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  apologists  regard  these  resemblances  as  ''  the  unconscious  prophecies 
of  lleathendom  "  as  parbelions  which  "  do  not  proclaim  everything  el^e  to 
be  an  optical  illusion,  but  announce,  and  witness  for,  a  sun  that  is  travel- 
ling into  sight." '  Or  are  differences  discovered  ?  The  apologist  insists  on 
these  as  shewing  the  need  of  a  revelation  to  guide  men  to  a  true  and  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  God,  and  as  evincing  the  superfority  of  the  religion 
divinely  given  as  compared  with  all  other  religions.  The  assailant,  on  the 
other  hand,  insists  on  these  same  differences  to  shew  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  certainty  in  religion,  the  only  thing  certain  being  the  religious 
sentiment  common  to  all  religions,  and  embodying  itself  in  these  endlessly 
varied  forms.  In  this  controversy  Lord  Amberley  sides  with  those  who 
apply  the  comparative  study  of  religion  to  Christianity  in  a  sense  adverse 
to  its  claims.  And  in  endeavouring  to  make  good  his  position,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  work  very  systematically,  and  enters  at  considerable  length  into 
detail,  lie  divides  the  means  by  which  interconriie  between  mankind  and 
the  higher  powers  is  effected  into  two  classes ;  those  which  serve  for  com- 
munication upwards  from  mankind  to  God;  and  those  which  serve  for 
communication  downwards  from  God  to  mankind.  Tho  former  class 
embraces  consecrated  actions,  consecrated  places,  consecrated  objects,  con- 
secrated persons,  consecrated  mediators;  the  latter  class  embraces  holy 
events,  such  as  omens,  miracles,  dreams,  &c.,  holy  places,  holy  objects, 
such  as  relics,  holy  orders  ;  priests,  holy  persons  ;  prophets,  holy  books.  It 
will  bo  seen  that  these  numerous  topics  present  a  wide  field  of  inquiry 
demanding  voluminous  treatment  on  any  method,  and  specially  on  the 
companitive  method ;  and  bulky  as  the  work  before  us  is,  consisting  of  two 
*  Hulsean  Lecture  for  1846.    By  Archbishop  Trench. 
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thick  yolames,  each  coDtaining  about  500  pages,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
exhausting  the  subject  or  indeed,  as  doing  much  more  than  dipping  into 
each  of  the  many  topics  treated  of.     Not  that  there  is  any  ground  for 
charging  the  writer  with  imperfect  acquaintance  with  his  subject.      On 
the  contrary,  the  lists  of  works  cited,  and  the  manner  in  which  these 
works  are  used,  point  to  a  very  long-continued,  earnest,  and  painstaking 
study  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  religions  of  the  world.     Under  each 
head,  consecrated  actions,  places,  and  so  forth,  the  reader  will  find  in  a 
condensed  form  a  large  amount  of  curious  information,  interesting  for  its 
own  sake,  apart  altogether  from  the  use  to  which  it  is  put.     We  have 
therefore  no  complaint  to  make  against  the  author  on  the  score  of  insuffi- 
ciency as  to  the  amount  of  fact-knowledge  communicated.     He  has  sup- 
plied quite  enough  for  his  purpose,  which  is  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  other  religions  and  Christianity,  with  a  view  to  strip  the  latter  of 
its  exclusive  pretensions.     Such  a  purpose  of  course  implies  that  the  holy 
persons  and  book?  of  Christiansity  should  be  criticised  at  much  greater 
length  than  those  of  any  other  religion  ;  and  so  accordingly  they  are. 
One-half  of  the  first  volume  is  devoted  to  the  central  Personality  of  the 
Christian    faith ;    and   of   that   portion   of  the    second    volume   which 
treats     of    holy   books,   very   nearly    one-half    is    occupied    with    the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    Probably  to  most  readers  the 
author's  opinions  on  these  two  supremely  important  subjects  will  consti- 
tute the  principal  attraction  of  the  work.    The  section  devoted  to  Jesus 
Christ  contains  seven  sub-divisions,  entitled  ''  The  Historical  Jesus,"  '^  The 
Mythical  Jesus,"  "  The  Ideal  Jesus,"  "  What  did  the  Jews  think  of  Him?" 
"What  did  he  think  of  Himself?"  "What  did  his  Disciples  think  of 
Him?"  "What  are  we  to  think  of  Him?"    In  the  last  of  these  sub- 
divisioi\s  the  writer  discusses  the  teaching  and  character  of  Christ  in  a 
very  free  manner^which  cannot  but  offend  believers,  comparing  him  with 
Buddha  and  Confucius ;  and,  with  an  affectation  of  scientific  dispassionate- 
ness, representing  him  as  in  this  respect  superior  and  in  that  inferior  to 
one  or  other  of  these  two  pagan  worthies.    Some  of  the  criticisms  are 
paltry  enough,  to  say  nothing  of  the  blasphemy ;  but  in  justice  to  this 
latest  critic  of  the  Son  of  Man,  we  must  state  that  he  has  managed  the 
business  of  fault-finding  about  as  well  as  any  of  the  unbelieving  fraternity 
who  have  attempted  it ;  and  to  those  who  say.  Could  he  not  have  left  that 
business  alone  altogether?  we  reply,  No ;  he  was  bound  by  his  philosophy 
and  by  his  chosen  task  to  make  out  a  case  against  the  author  and  object 
of  the  Christian  faith.     Naturalism  cannot  admit  an  absolutely  perfect 
character,  for  that  is  a  miracle.     In  the  naturalistic  theory  of  the  universe 
it  is  an  axic^m  that  the  real  is  relative,  that  the  ideal  of  goodness  cannot 
be  absolutely  realised  in  any  historical  individual.    It  is  therefore  a  matter 
of  course  that  Jesus  Christ  should  be  regarded  as  an  imperfect,  though 
eminently  wise  and  good  man.    Doubtless  a  sceptic  might  be  content  with 
that  general  position,  and  excuse  himself  from  the  attempt  to  prove  that 
as  matter  of  fact  Christ  was  at  fault  in  this  and  the  other  particular,  on 
the  ground  that  the 'documents  are  fragmentary,  and  do  not  supply  suffi- 
cient material  for  a  conclusive  judgment.    But  that  would  be  a  rather 
weak  position,  because  the  believer  might  very  fairly  say,  The  four  gospels 
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supply  a  pretty  full  and  life-like  account  of  this  great  snbjeet,  and  if  yon 
decline  the  task  of  criticising  the  character  as  represented,  you  confess 
yourself  to  be  in  presence  of  one  whom,  but  for  yoar  philosophy,  yon 
would  own  to  be  without  sin.  Hence  most  adherents  of  a  natoralistic 
philosophy,  when  writing  concerning  Christ,  undertake  to  shew  that  in 
some  particulars  he  erred  in  judgment,  or  sinned  in  spirit  and  conduct 
Francis  Newman,  Pecaut,  Renan,  Keim,  Strauss,  Theodore  Parker,  haTe 
all  tried  their  hand  at  the  task,  and  have  left  Lord  Amberley,  and  others 
who  may  come  after,  little  to  do.  It  is  a  sorry,  pitiful  business  in  the 
hands  of  one  and  all ;  and  if  the  latest  sceptical  writer  cuts  a  poor  figure 
ns  a  critic  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  does  not 
stand  alone.  The  whole  coterie  of  sceptical  critics  stand  much  in  need  of 
the  compassionate  regard  of  him  whom  they  criticise,  and  who  benignantly 
said,  *'  Whosoever  speaketh  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  for- 
given him." 

It  remains  to  add  that,  having  in  a  first  book  considered  what  are  called 
the  external  manifestations  of  religious  sentiment,  the  author  in  a  second 
book,  which  constitutes  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  work,  discusses 
the  religious  sentiment  itself  under  four  chapters,  entitled  respectively, 
<<  The  Ultimate  Elements,''  <'  The  Objective  Element,"  ''  The  Subjective 
Element,''  ''The  Kelation  of  the  Objective  and  Subjective  Elements^" 
In  this  book  the  writer  unfolds  his  own  religious  position,  what  he  digni- 
fies by  the  name  of  faith^  as  distinguished  from  the  innumerable  oonflioting 
beliefs  of  mankind.  This  faith  consists  of  the  fundamental  assumptions 
which  underlie  all  beliefs,  the  universal  element  common  to  all  religiona. 
These  assumptions  or  postulates  involved  in  the  religious  idea  are  three : — 
First,  that  of  a  hyperphysical  power  in  the  universe ;  secondly,  that  of  a 
hyperphysical  entity  in  man ;  thirdly,  that  of  a  rehttion  between  the  two. 
These  three  postulates  as  universal  the  writer  accepts.  He  believes  in  a 
great  hyperphysical  unknowable  Somewhat,  which  announces  its  existence 
to  a  hyperphysical  somewhat — call  it  soul,  mind,  spirit — ^in  man ;  but  of 
which  we  know  only  the  existence,  that  it  is ;  whaJL  it  is,  being  an  inscru- 
table mystery.  Religion  consists  in  a  ''  communing  of  the  mind  with  its 
unknown  source."  And  we  are  confidently  told  that  *'  the  consolations  of 
the  new  religion  would  far  surpass  in  their  strength  and  their  perfection 
nil  those  that  were  offered  by  the  old."  The  faith  of  the  Agnostic  who 
worships  an  unknown  God  is  ''  a  faith  of  perfect  peace."  For  '^the  dis- 
appearance of  a  single  life  is  but  a  ripple  on  the  ocean  of  humanity,  and 
humanity  feels  it  not."  Hence  the  worshippers  of  the  unknown  will 
meet  their  end  sustained  and  soothed  by  an  unfaltering  trust, 

"  Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  conch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreama" 

What  chance  is  there  of  this  "  universal  religion"  commending  itself  to  the 
heart  of  humanity,  and  becoming  universal  indeed  ?  A«  B.  B. 
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An  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar,  mth  progressive  exercises  in  Reading 
and  Writing.  By  A.  B.  Datidsok,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Second  Edition. 
Edinburgh.    1876. 

It  IS  a  good  sign  for  the  progress  of  Hebrew  studies  among  us,  that  Dr 
Davidson  has  so  soon  been  called  upon  to  prepare  a  second  edition  of  a 

grammar  which,  though  designed  for  beginners,  is  thoroughly  scientific, 

and  shirks  no  difficulties.     In  the  new  form  in  which  it  now  appears,  the 

book  ought  to  acquire  increased    popularity.      The    first    edition  was 

indifferently  printed,  but  an  excellent  largo  Hebrew  type  has  been  now 

adopted.    The  English  notes  and  rules  are  also  printed  in  three  sizes  of 

type,  so  that  the  gradation  of  matter  more  or  less  important  to  the 

beginner  is  clearly  brought  out.    This  has  occasionally  involved  slight 

transpositions ;  but  on  the  whole  the  order  and  method  of  the  first  edition 

are  closely  followed. 

The  matter  of  the  book  has  undergone  careful  revision,  but  the  altera- 
tions which  have  been  found  desirable  are  confined  to  minor  points. 
Those  which  I  have  observed  are  almost  always  decided  improvements. 
Examples  are,  the  omission  of  some  doubtful  analogies  to  modem 
languages,  the  return  (for  simplicity's  sake)  to  the  usual  paradigm  for 
the  uncertain  passives  of  K''^  verbs,  the  simplification  of  what  is  said 
about  nominal  forms  from  the  same  class  of  roots,  the  introduction  of  a 
brief  account  of  Baer's  rules  for  Metheg,  which  are  not  accessible  to  most 
readers  in  the  original  memoir,  and  above  all  the  omission  of  the  supposed 
reciprocal  sense  of  Niphal.  In  this  last  matter  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  vnse  to  go  still  further,  and  give  up  the  definition  which  regards 
Niphal  as  the  reflexive  of  Qal  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Hithpael  is 
reflexive  of  Pael.  In  Arabic,  as  is  well  known,  the  Yllth  form  never  takes 
the  proper  reflexive  sense  of  doing  a  thing  for  oneself ;  and  neither  ^KB^^ 
(I  Sam.  XX.  6)  nor  ^n"13{^3  .(Ezek.  vi.  9)  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  was 
otherwise  in  Hebrew.  In  Hebrew,  as  in  Arabic,  the  primary  and  charac- 
teristic sense  of  Niphal  is  presumably  that  the  subject  suffers  something  to 
be  done  to  it  by  some  external  agency ;  cf.  Jer.  xxxi.  17,  Gen.  xiii.  16,  Hag 
i.  8,  "  accept  the  honour  done  me."  This  explains  the  use  of  the  formation 
to  express  painful  and  involuntary  actions,  and  also  to  convey  ideas  corres- 
ponding to  the  Latin  adjective  in  bilis.  Professor  Davidson  has  probably 
refrained  from  introducing  this  view  of  the  Niphal  from  a  desire  to  avoid 
complicated  explanations,  seeing  that  the  general  usage  of  the  formation 
simply  corresponds  to  our  passive.  Btrt  it  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that 
the  propel  sense  of  the  form  is  reflexive.  Medial  would  be  a  much 
better  word. 

In  one  or  two  cases  changes  introduced  in  the  new  edition  may  be  open 
to  question.  The  association  of  D  with  D  is  one  of  these.  The  relations 
of  Di  S^i  (^  certainly  form  one  of  the  most  puzzling  points  in  Hebrew  philo- 
logy ;  but  surely  the  sibilant  which  is  ponced  with  the  tongue  in  the  same 
place  as  for  t3  is  not  D,  but  V.  The  place  of  D  in  the  alphabet,  and  its 
primitive  form  connect  it  with  the  Greek  s.    The  softening  of  X  to  a 
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smooth  sibilant  is  seen  in  other  cases,  for  example  in  Italian ;  and  the 
connection  of  D  with  m  seems  to  be  recognised,  as  Lagarde  has  somewhere 
pointed  out,  in  such  transcriptions  as  Sjriac  K&^D  (laifd)  for  &>«f. 

A  change  of  some  interest  occurs  at  p.  12,  where  Professor  Dayidson  now 
gives  the  rule  that  the  2d  pers.  perf.  fem.  sing,  of  yerbs,  whose  third  radical 
is  a  quiescent,  takes  sheva  under  the  final  Tau.  This  corresponds  with  the 
usage  in  Baer's  editions,  but  it  might  have  been  well  to  mention  that  edi- 
tions vary,  especially  as  Norzi,  in  more  than  one  passage  of  his  critical 
commentary,  expressly  condemns  the  theva.  The  paradigms  have  not  been 
made  to  conform  with  the  new  rule. 

The  greatest  changes  have  been  made  in  the  exercises.  The  Hebrew- 
English  exercises  have  been  shortened,  and  a  glossary  to  them  has  been 
added.  The  English-Hebrew  exercises  have  been  somewhat  extended. 
All  these  are  undoubted  improvements.' 

As  one  of  the  most  yaluable  features  of  this  grammar  is  its  recognition — 
BO  far  as  is  possible  in  an  elementary  book— of  the  genesis  and  original 
(iignificance  of  grammatical  phenomena,  I  may  close  this  notice  by 
venturing  to  question  the  statement  that  the  Poel  of  geminant  verbs  was 
originally  a  Pael  with  conative  sense.  On  this  question  the  remarks  of 
Noeldeke  in  the  Z.D.M.G.  xxix.  326 ;  xxx.  184,  are  well  worthy  of  notice. 
A  considerable  collection  of  examples  from  the  Syriac,  which  the  Strass- 
burg  Orientalist  brings  forward,  seems  to  shew  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  Poel  of  geminant  verbs  from  the  corresponding  intensive  in 
hollow  verbs.    Thus  Poel  would  not  properly  be  a  Pael,  but  a  Pawlel. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  Dr  David&on,  in  the  name,  I  am  sure,  of 
many  teachers  and  learners  of  Hebrew,  for  the  care  spent  on  this  new 
edition,  and  to  hope  that  a  third  edition  may  soon  be  required,  when 
perhaps  the  author  may  be  willing  to  give  a  somewhat  fuller  list  of  the 
anomalous  nouns  and  a  list  of  common  defective  verbs.  Both  these 
additions  would  be  useful.  W.  R.  S. 

Priesthood  in  the  Light  of  the  New  Testament,  The  Congregational  Union 
Lecture  for  1876.  By  Rev.  £.  Mxllor,  D.D.  London:  Uodder  & 
Stoaghton. 

liitualiim,  Romanitm^  and  the  English  RefomuUion,  By  the  late  Rev. 
W.  £.  JxLT,  B.D.    London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.    1876. 

Dr  Mellor  has  been  more  happy  in  the  choice  of  a  subject  than  of  a 
title  for  his  lectures.  He  acknowledges  that  the  term  '<  Priesthood "  is 
not  wholly  free  from  ambiguity,  and  the  expansion  of  the  title  page — "  in 
the  Light  of  the  New  Testament,"  does  nothing  to  remove  the  vagueness 
of  the  word.  We  should  have  thought  Sac^dotalismy  PrietUiness,  or  even 
Arnold  s  expression,  '*  the  priestcraft  heresy,"  would  have  occurred  to  the 
lecturer  as  giving  more  correct  conceptions  of  the  design  and  scope  of  his 
work.  For  it  is  with  priesthood  in  its  usurped,  non -Christian,  or  anti- 
scriptural  signification  that  Dr  Mellor  concerns  himself  throughout,  the 
universal  priesthood  of  believers  being  only  faint  and  indirectly  developed. 
The  lectures  are  thus  controversial,  and  form  a  Nonconformist's  contribu- 
tion to  that  controversy  which  the  Oxford  movement  brought  into  promi- 
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nencO;  and  which  subsequent  movements  have  kept  in  the  front.  The 
controyersial  cast  of  the  volume  may  be  gathered  from  the  contents  of  the 
eight  lectures  of  which  it  is  composed.  In  the  two  opening  ones,  proof  is 
led  to  shew  that  the  priesthood  ia  "  not  an  order  in  the  New  Testament ;  '* 
in  the  third  lecture  the  ^'  alleged  orders  and  lineage  "  of  the  Christian 
priesthood  so  called,  are  examined ;  and  the  five  remaining  lectures  treat 
of  the  priest  "  at  the  altar,"  in  the  "  Confessional/'  or,  as  Sacrificer  and 
Confessor.  The  field  as  thus  mapped  out  is  somewhat  limited,  and  the 
lecturer  would  seem  to  have  felt  this,  as  a  considerable  space  is  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  questions  connected  with  his  subject  rather  than  to  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  itself,  and  he  often  travels  beyond  the  New  Testa- 
ment, although  I  he  sets  out  with  stating  that  it  is  the  only  region  within 
which  evidence  is  admissible  in  this  discussion. 

But  taking  Dr  Mellor's  lectures  for  what  they  are,  we  welcome  them  as 
a  Umely  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  a  small  section  in  a  wide  field. 
The  Congregationalist 'minister  displays  several  qualities  as  a  polemic 
which  it  would  be  well  if  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  shared  more  largely 
with  him.  He  is  uniformly  courteous  in  his  treatment  of  opponents, 
writing  in  a  flowing,  graceful  style,  which  is  not  marred  by  any  of  the 
l)itternes8  of  the  controversialist ;  he  is  candid  in  his  concessions,  as  in  his 
examination  of  the  difBcult  passage  in  John  xx.  22,  23,  at  page  323  ;  and 
he  gives  the  pleasing  impression  to  his  readers  of  a  man  contending  for 
what  he  deems  the  truth  rather  than  for  mere  victory.  While  always 
pleasing  in  composition,  the  lectures  rise  now  and  again  into  true  eloquence, 
as  in  the  description  of  superstition  in  Lecture  II.,  and  at  no  infrequent 
intervals  we  come  upon  sentences  of  terse  point  and  antithetic  force 
of  which  this  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  :  "  Priests  are  no  more,  because 
temples  are  no  more ;  and  temples  are  no  more,  because  altars  are  no 
more ;  and  altars  are  no  more,  because  propitiatory  sacrifices  are  no  more  ; 
and  propitiatory  sacrifices  are  no  more,  because  Christ  hath  offered  Himself 
once  for  sins  for  ever.'' 

Our  only  difficulty  in  assigning  Dr  Mellor^s  work  its  proper  place  in  the 
controversial  writings  of  the  day  arises  from  not  knowing  exactly  whom 
the  lectures  are  likely  to  benefit.  With  all  their  fairness  we  fear  they  are 
not  likely  to  lead  Romanists  or  Anglican  High  Churchmen  to  abandon  or 
even  reconsider  their  position ;  and  we  apprehend  they  are  rather  too 
diffuse  to  be  of  much  service  to  Protestant  students'.in  grappling  with  what 
is  plausible  and  subtile  in  Romanism  and  Ritualism.  What  is  in  many 
respects  an  admirable  book  may  thus  fail  to  secure  for  itself  more  than  a 
casual  recognition,  in  consequence  of  being  neither  exdusively  professional 
nor  entirely  popular  in  the  treatment  of  its  topic  With  Ihe  literature  of 
his  subject  Dr  Mellor  shews  himself  creditably  acquainted.  Our  only 
surprise  is  that  when  quoting  so  freely,  some  may  think  rather  too  freely 
in  Lecture  III.,  from  such  modem  writers  as  Whately,  Macaulay, 
Davidson  and  Lightfoot,  the  lecturer  should  make  no  reference  to  Dr 
James  Mardneau's  paper,  "  Christianity  without  Priest  and  without  Ritual " 
in  his  St^tdies  of  ChrUtianity^ — a  paper  in  which,  while  doubtless  he 
would  find  much  from  which  he  would  dissent,  Dr  Mellor  could  not  fiiil  to 
light  upon  much  corroborative  and  suggestive  matter. 
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Mr  Jelfs  book,  the  title  of  which  also  stands  at  the  head  of  this  notice, 
is  thos  placed  along  side  of  Dr  Mellor*8,  simply  because  the  sabjeet  of 
which  they  treat  is  similar,  and  not  because  we  regard  them  as  works  of  equal 
Talne.  For  Mr  Jelfs  book  is  of  the  slimmest  possible  nature.  Indeed,  with 
all  respect  for  the  writer  of  the  preface,  whose  partia]ity  is  more  than 
excusable,  considering  the  close  relation  in  which  she  stood  to  the  deceased 
author,  we  doubt  if  there  was  any  call  to  give  these  posthumous  and  unfin- 
ished pages  to  the  public.  Whateyer  the  writer  might  have  made  of  them, 
bad  he  been  spared  to  elaborate  and  expand  his  material,  the  scTen  chap- 
ters which  form  the  bulk  of  the  book  cannot  be  said  to  be  less  fugitire 
in  their  nature  than  the  articles  from  the  TimeM  which  occur  in  the 
Capel-Liddon  correspondence. 

This  newspaper  oontroyersy,  extending  from  24th  December  1874  to 
16th  January  1875,  is  placed  at  the  end  of  their  yolume,  but  is  the  really 
yaluable  text  of  it,  and  as  such  might  surely  haye  been  dealt  with  as  the 
preacher  does  when  he  giyes  out  his  text  before  proceeding  to  disoourse 
upon  it.  To  watch  the  workings  of  human  nature,  and  the  windings  of 
ecclesiastical  minds  as  these  unfold  themseWes  in  the  letters  of  Monsignor 
Gapel,  Canon  Liddon,  Rey.  T.  T.  Carter,  an  "  £nglish  Dignitary,"  and 
others,  is  instructiye,  and  we  must  add,  saddening.  Canon  Liddon  does 
not  appear  to  adyantage  in  the  correspondence,  giying  too  much  ground 
for  the  sarcasm,  that  the  only  fault  of  his  letters  is,  that  they  altogether 
miss  the  point  at  issue ;  but  the  correspondence  taken  as  a  whole  gives 
confirmation  to  the  judgment  which  a  former  editor  of  this  Review,  and 
the  greatest  Calyinist  of  his  day,  was  wont  to  pronounce  upon  the  Church 
of  England,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  least  and  the  worst  reformed  of 
aU  the  churches  of  the  Reformation.  M-K. 

Dean  C6U£b  Letters  on  the  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Creation^  together  with 
other  Treatises,  Now  just  published,  with  a  Translation,  Introduction, 
and  Notes.  By  J.  H.  Lufton,  M.A.  London :.  George  Bell  &  Sons. 
1876. 

John  Colet,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Erasmus,  is  styled  by 
Burnet  "  one  of  the  best  men  in  that  age."  He  is  descrying  of  the  praise 
thus  giyen  him  by  the  Bishop  of  Sarum.  For  by  reading  lectures  at 
Oxford,  not  on  Aquinas  and  Scotus,  but  upon  Paul's  epistles,  by  preach- 
ing and  expounding  the  Scriptures  when  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  and  establish- 
ing a  perpetual  diyinity  lecture  on  three  days  of  the  week,  and  by  laying 
the  foundation  of  St  Paul's  school,  Dean  Colet  did  not  a  little  to  paye  the 
way  for  the  Reformation.  Dying  in  1519,  at  the  oomparatiyely  eariy  age 
of  fifty-three,  he  had  not  liyed  in  yain,  but  had  rendered  good  seryioe  to 
the  cause  of  eyangelical  religion,  of  church  reform,  and  of  sound  education 
in  England. 

With  this  yolume  the  painstaking  editor  brings  to  a  dose  his  series  of 
the  hitherto  unpublished  works  of  the  Dean,  a  series  begun  in  1867,  and 
consisting  of  fiye  yolumes.  Of  the  four  treatises  which  form  the  oon- 
cluding  yolume  two  are  imperfect— the  Letters  on  the  Mosaic  Creation,  aod 
the  Exposition  of  St  PavTs  EpisUe  to  the  Rotnans  ;  and  one,  the  Camnuntary 
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on  1  Pe^«r,  is  of  doubtful  authenticity.  These  "opuscula  quceclam 
theoloffica"  as  Mr  Lupton  well  terms  them,  are  valuable  rather  to  the 
student  of  church  history  than  to  the  expositor  of  the  written  Word. 
There  is  little  exegesis  in  them,  and  what  little  there  is  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  modem  scholarship.  As  interpreter  of  Scripture  Colet  does  not 
consider  himself  called  upon  to  "examine  words  over-minutely;*'  and 
when  we  find  him  gravely  explaining  the  meaning  of  transgressor,  or 
prevaricator  by  a  reference  to  varicose  veins,  the  cure  of  which,  as 
hazardous,  "physicians  are  wont  to  transgress  or  pass  by,  so  that  to 
prevaricate  means  to  transgress,''  we  conclude  the  less  he  played  "  the  port 
of  a  grammarian"  the  better  for  his  "young  friend  Edmund"  But 
Colet's  expositions  of  Scripture  are  valuable  in  other  respects.  The 
modem  tone  of  thought  on  many  subjects  to  be  found  in  these  pages  is 
remarked  upon  by  the  editor  as  evinced,  when  Moses  is  spoken  of  as 
writing  Genesis,  '*  after  the  manner  of  some  popular  poet,  that  he  may 
the  better  study  the  spirit  of  simple-minded  rustics ;  imagining  a  succession 
of  events  and  works,  and  times,  such  as  could  by  no  means  find  place  with 
so  great  an  artificer."  The  sound  divinity  that  pervades  the  Dean's  other 
and  more  doctrinal  writings  is  equally  noteworthy.  In  his  definition  of 
the  church  as  *'  a  society  of  men  in  Christ  Jesus,  begotten  again  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,"  in  his  statements  bearing  upon  the  lost  condition  of  the 
human  race,  the  inability  of  man  to  raise  himself,  salvation  by  the  grace 
of  God  alone,  the  effects  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  discharging  debt  and 
setting  free  for  a  life  of  holiness,  we  catch  the  true  ring  of  Eeformation 
doctrine,  and  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that,  although  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  the  evangelical  preacher  was  regarded  by  the  con- 
temporary clergy  as  little  better  than  a  heretic. 

To  Mr  Lupton,  the  editor,  our  warmest  thanks  are  due  for  the  highly 
creditable  way  in  which  he  has  completed  '^  a  task  which  has  absorbed 
for  a  good  many  years  now  most  of  the  few  leisure  hours  afforded  by  the 
laborious  occupation  of  a  schoolmaster."  The  introduction  and  notes  are 
admirable  specimens  of  conscientious  scholarly  editing.  We  think  Mr 
Lupton  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  translation,  seeing  that 
nil  who  care  to  acquaint  themselves  with  Colet's  writings  are  likely  to  be 
furnished  with  an  amount  of  Latinity  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  read  his 
scholastic  Latin  with  ease  ;  but  we  can  find  no  fault  with  an  editor  who 
does  all  in  his  power  to  acquaint  English  readers  with  the  writings  of  one 
who  had  something  to  do  with  what  the  author  of  the  Short  History  of  the 
English  People  has  described  as  "  the  awakening  of  national  Christianitv/' 

M-K.' 

Quicksands ;  or^  Prevalent  Fallacies  in  Belief  and  Worship  pointed  out 
with  their  Remedies,  By  the  Rev.  Stephen  Jenner,  M.A.  London : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     1875.     Pp.  512. 

We  have  here  a  collection  of  essays  on  subjects  having  a  general  con- 
nection, and  somewhat  vaguely  defined  in  the  title,  such  as  Truth,  Sacra- 
mental Efficacy,  Symbolism  in  Worship,  Ac,  and  they  are  vigorous 
popular  discussions,  from  the  evangelicaJ  point  of  view,  of  some  of  the 
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questions  at  present  most  debated  in  tLe  Church  of  England.  Tire 
volume  seems  likely  to  do  good,  though  it  does  not  offer  much  uf  a 
scientific  theological  character. 

Memorials  of  a  Ministry  on  the  Clyde^  being  Sennons  Preached  in  Oouroci 
Free  Church,  By  the  late  Rev.  Bobert  MacEllab.  With  a 
Biographical  Notice  by  the  Rev.  A-  B.  Bruce,  Professor  of  Theology, 
Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.    Glaefgow  :  Madehose.     1876. 

Professor  Bruce  has  given  a  brief  but  interesting  and  life-like  sketch 
of  his  friend's  life,  and  the  sermons  printed  in  this  volume  bear  out  what 
he  says  of  his  excellent  qualities  of  head  and  heart.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  freshness  and  vigour  of  thought,  a  power  of  seizing  the  central 
idea  of  the  text  or  subject,  and  a  scholarly  use  of  the  original  text  of 
Scripture,  without  any  pedantry  or  affectation,  which  must  have  made 
him  a  very  attractive  and  instructive  preacher.  They  are  also  pervaded 
with  a  warmth  of  feeling  and  spirituality  of  mind  that  would  make  them 
go  to  the  heart  of  his  hearers.  With  some  of  the  unavoidable  defects  of 
a  posthumous  publication,  the  volume  will  doubtless  be  valued  and  loved 
by  many  besides  those  who  knew  the  author. 

Heavenly  Love  and  Earthly  Echoes,    Edinburgh :  Edmonston  &  Douglas. 

The  Cross  and  the  Crown,    Paisley :  J.  &  N.  Parlane. 

The   Kinsman-Redeemer ;    or,   Headings    in    Ruth,      London :    T.    W. 

Partridge  &  Co. 
The  HightDay  oi  Salvation,    London:  Ilodder  k  Stoughton. 
By  H.  K.  Wood  ("  A  Glasgow  Merchant "). 

Deeming  it  the  function  of  this  Review  to  acquaint  its  readers  with  what 
is  fresh  and  serviceable  in  evangelical  literature,  we  do  not  consider  we 
are  travelling  beyond  its  province  when  we  draw  attention  to  these  writ- 
ings of  "  a  Glasgow  Merchant.*'  They  are  not  theological  treatises,  they 
lay  no  claim  to  being  profound  or  recondite ;  yet  in  their  own  department 
they  are  of  quite  unique  excellency.  Aiming  at  the  presentation  of 
evangelical  truth  in  a  form  fitted  to  arrest  and  interest,  Mr  Wood  brings 
to  his  loving  labour  a  warm  heart  and  genial  fancy,  while  he  draws  his 
illustrations  from  a  store  of  personal  experience  and  racy  anecdote  which 
seems  inexhaustible.  Of  bright  and  happy,  sound  and  sappy  reading  for 
young  and  simple  folks,  the  whole  circle  of  non-professional  religious 
books  does  not  contain  a  greater  amount  than  is  to  be  found  deftly 
stored,  like  honey  in  the  comb,  in  these  tastefully  got  up  volumes. 
Though  using  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  Mr  Wood's  resources  give  no 
indication  of  becoming  impoverished,  for  in  his  latest  and  largest  work. 
The  Highway  oi  Salvation,  there  are  two  chapters — "The  Lily  of 
Testimony,  Bells  and  Pomegranates  " — which  are  as  fresh  and  fascinating 
as  anything  in  his  earlier  writings.  May  the  fragrance  of  the  lilies  Mr 
Wood  has  gathered  in  the  garden  of  divine  promises  be  felt,  and  the 
tinkle  of  the  golden  bells  which  he  has  drawn  from  gospel  messages  be 
heard,  not  only  in  "a  city  of  merchants,''  but  far  and  near  "in  the  fields 
of  the  wood."  M-K, 
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Uutory  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  in  the  Time  of  Calvin,  By  the  Rov. 
J.  N.  Merls  D*Aubignb,  D.D.  Translated  by  Willtam  R.  Gates. 
Vol  VII.    Pp.  701.    London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     187G. 

The  numeroQS  readers  who  have  been  instructed  and  delighted  by  the 
former  yolumes  of  D'Aubign6's  History  of  the  Wfomiation^  will  be  gratified . 
to  find  that  his  lamented  death  has  not  left  this  great  work  an  unfinished 
fragment,  but  that  his  editor,  M.  A.  Duchemin,  of  Lyons,  has  been  able  to 
give  to  the  publio  now  a  second  posthumous  volume,  while  a  third  and 
concluding  one  is  promised  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  nature  and 
excellences  of  the  work  are  so  well  known  from  the  previous  volumes  that 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything  about  them  as  they  appear  in  thii 
one ;  and  the  work  seems  to  have  been  left  in  such  an  advanced  state  of 
preparation  by  the  author,  that  we  scarcely  feel  in  reading  it  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  narrative  that  has  not  received  his  finishing  touches.  Uho 
same  fulness  of  detail,  vividness  of  description,  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  just  and  discriminating  observations, 
are  to  be  noted  here,  as  in  the  volumes  published  by  the  author  himself. 
This  volume  contains,  first,  the  end  of  book  xi.,  carrying  on  the  narrative 
of  the  Reformation  in  Geneva  down  to  the  time  of  Calvin's  return  from 
exile  in  1541,  and  resumption  of  his  work  there ;  then,  in  book  xii.,  an 
account  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Scandinavian  countries — Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway;  and  lastly,  a  similar  account  of  the  evangelical 
awakening  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the  Netherlands,  in  book 
xiii.  The  minuteness  of  D'Aubign^'s  narrative  is,  we  think,  fully  justified 
and  of  much  value  in  those  parts  of  his  history  that  trace  the  life  and  work 
of  Calvin,  and  do  something  towards  supplying  that  desideratum  of  theo- 
logical literature,  a  thoroughly  good  biography  of  that  great  Reformer. 
D'Aubign6,  as  his  editor  remarks,  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  writings 
of  Calvin,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  his  spirit :  and  his  life-work  forms 
one  of  those  great  and  epoch-making  passages  in  church  history  thiit 
deserve  to  be  fully  and  carefully  studied.  But  we  doubt  whether  the 
particular  incidents  of  the  Reformation  in  the  other  countries  treated  in 
this  volume  are  worthy  of  such  minute  chronicling.  In  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  in  civil  history,  the  modem  and  commendable  method  of  making 
copious  use  of  original  documents  and  archives  has  led  sometimes  to  a 
prolixity  of  narrative  which  only  great  importance  in  the  events,  or  great 
genius  in  the  historian,  can  make  permanently  interesting ;  and  D'Aubign^ 
has  hardly  perhaps  escaped  this  snare  entirely.  He  might  especially  have 
reduced  within  narrower  limits  the  accounts  of  the  merely  political  events 
of  the  time,  such  as  the  early  adventures  and  struggles  of  Gastavus  Yasa 
in  Sweden,  and  the  wars  of  Solyman  against  Hungary  and  Austria.  Also 
a  more  concise  narrative  even  of  events  properly  belonging  to  church 
history,  and  occasionally  a  more  masculine  tone  of  reflection,  would  have 
been  more  to  our  taste.  But  it  is  an  ungrateful  task  thus  to  criticise  the 
work  of  one  who  is  gone,  and  who  has  done  such  admirable  service  to 
evangelical  Protestantism  and  its  literature.  No  work  of  man  is  perfect ; 
and  probably  without  some  of  what  seem  to  us  defects,  this  history  could 
not  have  displayed  those  eminent  qualities  of  minute  accuracy,  lively  nar- 
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rative,  and  enthusiastic  love  to  his  theme,  by  which  it  ia  so  remarkably 
distinguished. 

The  Preaching  of  the  Cross,  and  other  Sermons,  By  Thomas  J.  Crawford, 
D.D.,  late  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uniyersity,  and  formerly  one  of 
the  Ministers  of  St  Andrew's  Church  in  the  City  of  Edinburgh. 
William  Blackwood  k  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.    1876.    Pp.  374. 

By  the  death  of  Dr  Crawford  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  lost 
one  of  her  ablest  and  most  yaluable  divines,  whose  sincere  evangelical 
faith,  sound  judgment,  and  literary  ability  were  of  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  enabled  him  to  produce  one  of  the  most  useful  works 
on  the  subject  of  the  Atonement  that  have  appeared  in  modem  times.    That 
is,  we  think,  his  best  book ;  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it,  and  his 
other  publications,  will  find  in  this  volume  of  sermons,  published  post- 
humously, very  much  what  these  might  lead  them  to  expect.     The  sermons 
were  prepared  by  Dr  Crawford,  as  we  are  informed  in  a  prefatory  note, 
while  he  was  minister  of  St  Andrew's,  Edinburgh ;  and  are  published  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  many  of  his  students  and  friends,  as  well  as  of  his 
former  congregation.    They  treat  of  many  of  the  cardinal  themes  of  pulpit 
discourse,  doctrinal  and  practical ;  and  they  exhibit  an  appreciation  of  the 
great  doctrines  of  tbe  gospel,  caution  and  reverence  in  handling  the  Word 
of  God,  vigour  of  thought  and  felicitous  elegance  of  style  in  enforcing  and 
applying  the  truths  taught.     It  cannot  indeed  be  said  that  there  appears 
in  these  sermons  much  of  that  exegetical  insight  into  the  meaning  of  divine 
Scripture  that  opens  up  fresh  views  of  its  inexhaustible  stores,  or  of  that 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  human  soul  and  its  workings  that  ^ves 
some  preachers  a  mastery  over  men's  minds,  or  of  the  rich  imagery  and 
impas.Hioned  eloquence  that  enhance  the  power  of  others ;  they  can  hardly, 
therefore,  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  pulpit  oratory,  but  they  are  not 
without  excellences  of  their  own  that  will  commend  them  to  many  minds. 
They  are  rather  too  much  merely  able  intellectual  expositions  of  certain 
truths  and  lessons  of  Scripture,  and  hardly  do  justice  to  the  higher  and 
more  emotional  side  of  Christian  life.     Sometimes  indeed  they  tend  to 
present  it  in  too  legal  an  aspect,  as  in  the  sermons  entitled  '^  Earnest 
Keligion  not  Madness,''  and  '*  Retribution  a  Law  of  God's  Moral  Govern- 
ment."   Again,  while  in  two  sermons  on  the  *'  Unbelief  of  Thomas,  and  its 
Jiemoval,"  we  have  a  very  able  and  judicious  exposition  of  the  lessons  con- 
veyed by  that  incident,  we  should  desiderate  a  fuller  treatment  of  the 
spiritual  feelings  and  experience  expressed  in  his  confession,  *'  My  Lord  and 
ray  God."    Some  of  the  sermons  however  please  us  much  better,  especially 
the  one  on  '*  Christ's  Living  Epistles ; "  and  on  the  whole,  they  are  such 
as  to  give  us  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  Scottish  pulpit  in  respect  of 
intellectual  ability  or  practical  usefulness. 

The  Intercessory  Prayer  of  our  Lord:  a7i  Exposition  of  the  Seventeenth 
Chapterof  St  John^s  Gospel.  By  the  late  Rev.  James  Spbncs,  M.A., 
D.D.    London  :  Hodder  A  Stoughton,     1876.     Pp.  291. 

This  is  an  excellent  series  of  expository  discourses  on  one  of  the  mos  t 
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solemn  and  profound  parts  of  Holy  Scripture.  They  are  based  on  a 
careful  and  scholarly  study  of  the  original  text,  and  bring  out  with  good 
sense,  simplicity,  and  earnestness  the  great  thoughts  contained  in  it.  If 
at  first  Dr  Spence's  exposition  appears  somewhat  commonplace,  he  seems 
as  he  advances  to  be  elevated  by  his  lofty  theme ;  and  certainly  his  plain 
and  sober  stjle  of  thought  is  more  suitable  to  what  has  been  justly  called 
the  very  holy  of  holies  of  the  Bible  than  a  more  ambitious  mode  of  treat- 
ment. Some  of  Dr  Spence's  expositions  in  point  of  detail  may  be  open  to 
question ;  and  in  particular  we  do  not  think  the  Father's  gift  to  Christ  of 
his  people  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  apart  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  covenant ;  but  on  the  whole  this  work  of  an  author,  who  has  been 
removed  before  its  publication,  is  likely  to  be  acceptable  and  profitable  to 
the  religious  public. 

1876.     Pp.  732. 

To  most  of  our  readers  it  will  probably  be  new  to  hear  of  a  modern 
Greek  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament ;  but  this  volume  is  worthy  of 
attention,  not  only  for  its  novelty  to  us,  but  for  its  intrinsic  excellence. 
It  is  the  first  volume  of  a  larger  work  on  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  is  entirely  occupied  with  what  is  technically  called  Introduction, 
giving  first  an  account  of  the  origin,  character,  and  circumstances  of  each 
of  the  New  Testament  books  in  detail,  then  more  briefly  discussing  the 
formation  of  the  canon,  and  the  preservation  and  history  of  the  text.  The 
author  shews  a  very  considerable  acquaintance  both  with  the  ancient  sources 
of  information  and  with  the  modern  discussions  on  the  subject ;  and  his  own 
opinions  are,  on  the  whole,  sensible  and  judicious,  abiding  on  all  essential 
points  by  the  general  belief  of  the  church,  and  supporting  it  in  a  very 
satisfactory  way.  In  regard  to  the  gospels,  he  holds  that  of  Matthew  to 
have  been  the  first  written,  originally  in  Hebrew,  and  in  its  present  Greek 
form  about  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Mark  he  considers  to 
have  written  originally,  before  the  death  of  Peter,  and  from  his  preaching, 
a  collection  of  incidents  in  our  Lord's  history,  and  subsequently,  on 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  to  have 
worked  that  up  into  the  present  form  of  his  gospel.  The  apocryphal 
gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  was  a  corrupted  edition  of  the  original 
Matthew ;  and  the  Kn^vy/A*  nir^av  of  the  original  Mark.  He  maintains 
the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  fourth  gospel ;  but  ascribes  the  Revelation 
not  to  the  apostle,  but  to  the  presbyter  John.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
he  thinks  not  to  be  Paul's,  *but  probably  ApoUos'.  On  the  whole  the  book 
is  very  creditable  to  modern  Greek  scholarship  and  theology,  and  quite 
equal  to  the  average  of  similar  works.  The  language,  except  in  a  few 
grammatical  points,  differs  very  little  from  classical  Greek,  and  can  be  read 
with  ease  by  any  ordinary  Greek  scholar. 


